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WELCOME TO CHARTER MEMBERSHIP IN THE LEPIDGPTHRISTS' SOCIETY 


snnouncéd in tne 


Here is the first nuitber of ths periodical ar 
S numbers, like this on 


es 
Mareh letter. The first 


ey wide ermekh) (cons 
tain twelve mineosraphed 2S, and an this Pirst issue ere several 
Or (une relantarm Teaawure’s are planned» for your interest and en= 
tightens nt ¢ On ‘pase 3 he review of Ford's Butterflies, which 
Wie wenn oi owe di iiee Si Ler reviews or. other books of direct inter-~ 
est to hewidostarisss 4“7 carry monthiy notices of papsrs on 
Lepidoptera in the curre terature Peve 8 contains the first of 
Berle s sor evar DlOgrHe or ant American and Toreign Lep= 
LADVtSTIistd.° Page 9 int aS S On (GUscussions on aie) tess 
tory studies’ of Lepidoptera, co more with wethods of study 
toen with published papers: and Pazes 10-12 ars devoted to 
Collecting “trips od ‘by mom ur list of exchange notices 
and otner requests qd wisi¢e Li Pcemas We ures you te (-conigia 
PUDe Livems “for uhbssepares<e: In ial subjects, such as on pagas 
3, 32 and 9, we expect to bs edi sent articles by authorities 
ONY So7eiric phases Of the sub jo S Dinal issue of the year will 
ee accompaniad by a list of tho addresses, and spacial inter- 
Ssts of all members. 
Pisase note that the vermancnt designa of the association is 
TAs TH HLOCeT aR ‘ Ge 
The word "Union" caused so much vali sumisnt because of its connot 
teons, teu "“Sociaty” Was! substi note the PER.aNENT aD} 
Deano OF Tit SOCLaTY’ IS’ P.O. BOX 1 Gz sRipea 38, was. 
ee % + GH Bese % 
We wish to express our delient at the enthusiastic reception given 
“ths elan’ te organize the Socisty,-and the warn <ph rosity so many of 
Ct ntriouting muc han the minimum $2.00, to 


fa 
you have shown in Cc 
¢ ) G 


Cc 

ny more’ t 
? S Those who have contributed to tne 
JeWs “dams sO er. Sakon, WM. Rauor, Mrs, MaMa Cary, ACs 
Prodootck Pw. Gleek, Sie Hastcol, Je Keiser, “viele Lindsey, Res Me= 
H1VErd, Hales O'Byrno, G.F. dos Passos, G.i. Rawson, PeSs Remingtony 


Vale ROSSOMS, Lene RUDITL, Dace Stallings & Jer, Turner, and Hibs 
cal < iB 


i¢ send-orf 


Woodeock, To tidai wo ers osrticularly ° ae the tims of nim- 
sosraphing this nunbder, noint 51.3 es had been received 
fron LOL of “the S5C*reciplonts or ths Lette Riicanie ait and the 
ronerkablc total of G6141,25 had boon accepted} Please r ozard your 
foecoipt of this quuber as the acknowludsenent of your romitbtancd. 


In order to have a guiding volicy we found it desirable to write 
out articles of organization of the Society. We believe it will help 
you to appreciate better the aims of the Society and will keep us in 
line with the policy if we present tiese articles in the first number 
of the NEWS, Cr course tuese articies can have no official standing 
unless thsy are approved by the members, and this seems unnecessary at 
present, However, we earnestly invite your comment on any parts of 
ee ech He ee RR ee 


ent ICLES OF ORGiNIZaTICN 


acticle I, The name of the organization shall be THe LEPIDOPTERISTS 
io Cimin: t Shall be a non“orofit orszanization, 
De SM ie ING evi NOm erica Ong tioees be: 
ToOMpconoue) the Sscventat 2. progressive study of 
lepidonbera voy: i) duvsteain ical on Lepidoptera; 
Pay 2a Gnmesvon Nt ale the exchans soecimens and ideas by both 
Tie worker end,the .enateur.in the Tield. 


lig (DRS name of the periodical shell be THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWes 
Ci PLAS ae) OG Ie pe -monthhy end shell pe mineo ographs de 
De pbne, NUtbs 2 en aoe Upon,.the recelpts frou member» 


t 
Ship ae Dit 
4) De Weowih aahs Ody pals RN toe shell be 3 


Aa RO ~ervinent published. womwk on wacro-Lépidoptera, 
particula OBLOCE RAs .lus LAGKOUER Oz nGIty ae ee made to in- 


elude, all. ; on Meee ater §Gal Rhopa and the more importe 
ant WOcks on Ouvher mecco- pidoptere ata ae Rhopalocesra. 
Be ASvlews Of more ered biological publicetions of particular 
interest to lepidopterists, 

Gs, Collecting aid Fearing notes .and curatorial suggestions Gene 
tHioutad .by me bers. 

D. Concise articles on bee bes subjects oy specialists. (Tax- 
Gnome articles, other) thenvreviews og, ~ublished works, will be o-= 
mitted), 


Hela .column carrying,exchenze »notices of members. 
BH. Listings (of newmsmbersi, 
Ge Such otser ;Ltems as may orove of. special intergsts 


5e 4 List shall be nakntained: containing the, names,of specralisee 
who heve agreed LOo“identify metcerier tn the groups in which they 
are reecogniazcd authoritaes, he fZamges of these Speelalists 
Shall gover.ali sroups of .Nortn \wwicri¢gan Rnopalocera, so ,inasb 
thers snould bs no reason Tor misidentifications in papers pub= 
Lashed. by monbers oh tne SOCIETY. .guene possible there shal igs 
nddéd to ts List nemes of specielists willing to identify exo 
tie butterflies end various groups of .Norta samerican moths. 


pen..to ell persons 


Article IVs) Lembershi in) the S@GTRTY shallbe o 
subseribe to the NZWS. 


interested in tae study of Lepidoptera Who 


Artiele.Ve The activities of the SOCIETY shall.be handled entirsly 
ugh, the medium ef the.NEVS and its editors.s No meetings sare 
Jleted, and the crgsnization will not require elected offi-=- 


thro 
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BUTTERFLY BOOKS 
le Butterfliss by E.B. Ford* 


This’ is a book on the buttcorflies of the British Isles, but in 
the menner of its treatment of the subjoct it will be of wide intor» 
ast to butterfly collectors tverywhcre, Dr. Ford has in effect used 
ths British butterfly fauna as'a tool for a thorough discussion of 
“he scicnce of the study of butterflics in gcneral. The following 
list of the chaptsr titics indicatés the broedth of the work: 


1, History of British Butterfly 8, Disporsal 
Collecting 9. Thsorotical Ganotics 

2, Suructurs & Development of 10," Prectical Genstics & 
Butterrlies Breeding 

3. Senses & Colours of Buttsrflics ll. Genetic Intcractions 

4° Princivies of Classification 12. Evolution 

5S. Hapdits & Protuctiva Devices 15. Races & Sub-spccies of 

6. Relations with Othsr Insects British Buttorflies 

7s. Distribution ' 14, Origin of British Butter- 


fly Fauna 


Added to. this are: a list of the scicntific and English names of 
the British species, a glossary of technicel tsrms, an extansive bib- 
liogrephy covering meny branches of ths fisld, distribution maps of 
the British spscics and tho 34 colorsd and 24 black and white plates, 
showing living and mountcd adults, carly stages, intornal and extornal 
morptolosy, historic’ buticrfilics, recial, seasonal, end induced gene= 
tic verisation, scxuel ebnormelitics, aberrants. end many othors. Ex- 
amoles of typical or famous British localiti¢s. aro shown in the un=- 
colored olatcs, * Tho colorcd plates arc roasonably accurate and illue# 
strate woll the meny phesos of butterfly scicnco which Dr. Ford dis~ 
eCusses In tho texts 


Dr. Ford is-Reedsr in Goneties st Oxford University and his treat~ 
mand ‘of putterfly senetics is cspecielly authoritative. Ho begins it 
tus: "Gcnotics is the study of Hurodity and variation: it is there- 
fore—-a-subjcct of speciel valus to tas collector of buttorflias, Not 
only doss it cnable hin to apprsciaets the significance of tho othere 
wise chaotic mess of individuel absrretion which hs nests, put it 
invests it with that intersst which knowledge elone can supply. Fur- 
ther, it ‘provides opportunitiss for-emetour scientific roscarch of 
heal Value which, in my sxpericnes, a lergc’ numbor of collectors 
would bc cager to undcrtekc within thc ordinary limits of thoir hobby 
if they could sco more casily now to conduct it." His throe chapters 
then prescnt an unusually lucid, simple introduction to butterfly 
sesnstics which alono sives th2 book edded valuc for all Lepidopteristy 


Ths use of British matoriel has boagn a bit too suvorcs, Some do- 
viation from this rule eould haves bssen made very profitably in .cor- 
L2in’cascs,s. \Tne book: is ithe first of its kind to eppoar on.butter- 
flics, .and-should ssrve 2s a model to thoss attvipting a faunistic 
study of othsr cquelly ristrictcd resions, It is readable, highly 
informative, Aceurstc, and wall-illustreted. anyone ssriously intore= 
estcd in ths study of Lepidopts:re.would profit-inmeonsely from ite 


: _..___ Harry K. Clanch_ 
* Buttcriizes, by Or, “eterord XiV,506 Phe, 40 cOlor,xxiv plain plato, 
large ,8vo) is published by Gollins, StsJnmas's Placa,London,England, 
as tho first in tho "Now Neturslist" scrics, It may be obtained from 
John D. Shorman,J?,, 132 Primroso ive., MtseVornonj;NeYs($5.00), or 
through any book store, 

whe 


RECENT PAPERS, ON) Lay lTDOrTers 


Under this néadimg, will oe Listed each monta papers on Lepid- 
optera waich have aypeared in americen end foreign journals, and 
winhichijare ofr centhiculer inter est. to, Anerlecan, Lepidopterists. ,»im 
most cases notes will, be: very brief,. but new names and changes in 
the, synonymy, wil, always pe “ivens and,insome cases, detailed com- 
ment will be presented on impor tant’ DoINtSs,,..¢ Or gals, LI rsie number 
aldy papers; known to, ws). oublish since the end of 1945 were examined. 


d 
je invisterauthors) to) send. us. a, few nmeprints of any of their, new pa- 
pers which appecr, and we will send them to tris Tirst members who 
write In reques volley tiem. 


rovical Hesperiidad’. 
Feb. ill, JG7 S 
Oe ANEricad,- SBD. 


« "Migration in Ascia wonuste crileta.” Entomo- 
vol. 573-144-145, June 1946. 
forms,.of thi ia ri 
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Se & SU: LEME nt 


ee a) = Ly Lits 1G tO 

Byres Davenyort bibliogrenny (SAtomologica smer= 
a - as 

Lig NOg 4a 29850 


"Notes, om GrinneLli's.Types of Srynanis Sschre ale’, 

ssum,Kovitates er ee ; Fréeb, 24, 1947, 
POE Wels at PLoS ae Gunder Co- 

lenahss Grals, Gomtyas  ¢s sctotuype of ao, Gallidus, 

Tac S6Us) shins iE “rinnell nad lacustra 
in “ S{oOFs yc &l wale genitalia, Be 
g Bae Ste nicer bo be -€ Not persius, .4s 
eonsidsersa by jviemlows aus @ rscognizaple 


Pace E ee oCEUrring Trom.neyguenn Galitornia 20 Sritrtsh 
So Wumbive Qo Wht (tess ante ch ag: he MeDunnoush Baeek Pigt hnew 
snould mead -as follows 
49 callidus (Grin. \: 
awite Maver a feria, 
slilius: Dyar 
5. Frenclémont, JvG. "A Revision of vths (Speeies of Symmerista Hud+ 
ner nown “to Ceéur ort of (tha xaexicdn Border | (Lepidoptera, 
Notodontidas Ganad Fi istytvol §(6295-1G3, ,2 
phates; May & 5uUReaM. Sppasg based 
on mele -and Peney i Savcanicosta, both 
fron mY eels wey as 35 
Geatreatels Seas “Evo New Species of Skippers-fronmaiorth, CRIT 
UReL its LGHe . tN Eso LO tGal XEWS, Vo1l$573195+18%, 22. £478 
GeLe, L946 Describes asi new oéleenorrbinus”stabklingsi Bad 
Galvodass i$ Js ‘ HS re ee eee od yee ose 
yel0oass SVansa, DOE... CQUrrLY SER! | WR A BUS Rs Goa Seah cy - 


RECSNT P:aPERS=cont. 


7. Leighton, 3engVe. "The Butterflies of jashington", Univ. of Wash- 
ineton Publ. in Ziology ¥ol.9, mo.2: U7 263 Seattle. Nov., 


8. 


1940, 


143 svecies and 81 varieties of butterflies (including 
skivpers) are listed in annotated form, with specific Washington 
locelities sand symbols Tor tne ,seven collections forming the basis 


of the records.) The nomenclature and saquence of species follows 


the 1938 MeDunnough Check List of the Levidopntera of Ganeda and 
the United States. /«swparently the ~yuide for identifications was 
Hiolland's 3utterfly Book-(rev. ¢d.,1931). It is a credit to Nr. 
Leighton that condgidears»vle effort was mads to inciude records 
from sseveral large collections in addition to his own, particu- 
lerly those of Hopfingser, dlerke, end Frechin.. as far as we know, 
these are ths first vublishsd records of some of Hopfinger's fine 
ecaytures, such as Oensis beani and 3Brenthis astarte. 

Tty is ost) umfortunets that ina larse nuwser of species the 
records are of littis value. Gutterfly taxonomy in most groups 
Sas come a long way since :lolland's book was published, as ¢ re~- 
sult of pevers on the ursynnini by rey & dos Passos and studies 
om Golias by nhlots, Satyridae by dos Passos, Incisalia end Callo- 

parys by Clench, and the blues by Nabokov anu others, Had Mr. 
Leighton searched out tusse specialists to nave id:ntifications 
verified, nisicheck list) would have! become anvaluaole reference 
list, in distributional studies.) scowever, iis records in the above 
mentioned, sroups as, well: as SUL EPS and tielitesa, knyeiodes, 


Polygorda, probably Lycsacne , ono) wiry nin si wee peepee ee are oben to 
considereple doubt end in severel ais cxinb ére’ unquestionably in- 


Corrects, im ayhumberboficases menes ct. aiid og sh weoure iuies maces 
ers, avollied: to! specimens: frow nsaerby localities, but > teken, by. dif- 
ferent colisctorns, | janssiteithsrevefore appears that ur, Leighton did 
net attuallyeSees nebaly eldavofy ithe? specimens recorded, 

Such) feunyrstic) studies es the,Leinzuton list can have a very 

nificant place in Lépidoptane study; but. the identifications 
Asen be authoritative. Otherwise in re berm than ,ocdiresults, 
Sinee later workers wili waste valuable time trying te. back=cheiek 
the apparently) erreneous records. “ar. Leisgnton is not to be 
Singled out asia lons offender. |His wethnods nave besn-éiiployed 
élmost) universally by previous) compilers of state lists It is 
ton inbdrove tne lLevél of such work in ths future boat the pocisty 
nes organizea for-its embers an identification "service" com- 
arised,of,a soerd of esteolishidseutuorities in Specific groups 
ofs nutterfliss emMosomeymoths, /The functions of tuis board. are 
preseatsdrenyvaye ll. 

Leisxhton as indicated thetyv.c wil. welcome corrections and 
edditions, foray possibiLe Sulsplement to: be prenarsd in tos future. 
He [Wilinperheps be evoke to furnishrre prints to a vlimited number 
Of interested, meubers.: His address vis: shelton, Washington. 
MeDunnough, d. “New North smsrican phelaenidee with Notes." 

CansEnts, vol.s78:28-35. Feb., 1ly46., Deseribes as new: 

Huxoaieucovtura, Ie situbata, S.jonnstoni, L.altans (all 

West Toast), usrotis ortho joncidss(Utah), . anaplectoides 

prynneonsdia(Te.)s abagr agrotis 5 dnticulata(calif ), polia 

frustrita(scwf.), uniotype ascons(urize), wpnerc tra 
Galiforniac (Jclif.), sae j 


oi nae ni(Uta apy. t ilypga cone 
tresta(va.), Zeliotuodss joequin sorisons| ). Zunichtis 
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RECENT P4.PERS=cont, 


gunderi 3.é B..becomes aomace of Vlatypolia leda Stkr, No figures. 


MeDunnough, Je "The Svecies of the Truncata trou» of the Genus 
ytd VDY ysatroma! (h@pid., . Seddecradoe )," . Com. Entegs vols #3:7 +78, 
lL plate. oupre,y L946. Ds. sobrie, D. truncata & forms tra 
versata & ochrofusceria, D,. walke grata, D. citrata, D. infus-— 
cata redescribed with fivures of mele or female genitalia, 


MeDunnough, J.» "New North .merican Eupithecias, II (Lepid., Geéo~ 
metridae)."" Can.=nt., vol.78:86- ~895 1 plate. pr. PoYOAGS 

Deseribess as) new: E. pl tuneseta(colt. ds B. Sinuate(..riz.), and 

Ze deserticola(c ALi ¢ With fisures\ of make or fomale ‘genitalia 


of each soscies, 


McGuffin, Wade "Lervas’ of. 3ome: Cenedian Geometrides." CansBnt., 

vol.78:160-162, 2 figs. Sapt,-Oct., 1946 (1947). Keys the 
last inster lervae of Hupithscia, Nyctobia, Hyer Lomoene, Seniothi- 
sa, Sufidonia, Melanolophia, erotoboarnia, .rere) nie, Nepytia, 
Lambdina, eéro, end Garipeta, bascd on only 1 species in all but 
a ge nere af Ljiveryl usetud ty pe of. paper, imuch needed for butter= 
flies as well as moths, 


Potts,) RaWeL. . "Two New Variants in Gadl’.fornia Colilas curytheme." 
Bulletin So. Calif. ucademy. of Sciences, vol.44:49-50. Sept. 
a4, 1945, 0 1. most remarkeble. paper, because interesting 

aberrents are described but not nemed. The euthor's abstract 

is here quoted verbatim: "Two apparently new verients of the 

highly variable Gy eurnythems complex! ere deserving of descrip 

tion. Nemes have not beén epolisd inasmuch as the author feels 
thet it is not desireble to propose names which’ would inevitably 
be placed, as synonyms since their grade would so definitely be 
below that of the! Subspecies, thso lowest category recognized by 
the International Rules of Nomenclature." To which we add a fer~ 


vent "Ament" 


Stellings, Don’ 3. & JsR.Turner,: "New-umsrican' Butterflies", ~ Gane 
Ente; VOl.7821354-157, Lifig.: dJuly-.ug., 1946, /Deseribe 
as néew:, 3oloria freija nabokovi (..lean Highwa Ly), 3: toddi jeni- 
stai(Sasks), Necaympha somma frecuani & its"form i gie.1s" in- 
s.S2i5 and supnydryes énicia howléndi, Sincé so any of our 
enbers ere butterfly, rathsr than moth specialists, we will .com= 
By Oncit mors thanvusual, perticu@arly since this paper. bears 
some of the cheractoristics wnaich heve brought universally un= 
favoreble comment on Lenpitopterists by. professional sntomolo- 
SistS specializing in other orders, /Nabokovi- is*a sample of) 6 
wenerkable ‘degree of adarkcning which appears on specimens eol-+ 
lectadtiromnupertscor uias taicaen sighnway , a.rpsgion now-fairly ac= 
cessible to collectors and from whicn lerge collactions are 
needed. /oLne little ‘sample .whiehihas been taken is tantalizing. 
8S the authors hint, nebokovi.is doubtfully distinct from B. 
f¥eR ja mesecaet sy end Tit is thveopinion of ths reviewer that 
it would héve becn detter to postpons the screction of another 
potential ,synonyn juntil ca mors extensive »serics and better geo- 
grephical coverage wurs available, Jenistai eails forth isimilar 
cemmont, since Ontario. and Quebec, the ,.critical regions in the 
srection of this shew race, ianperantly wurde not »represssntéed, and 
ths Manitoba spseimens wors admittedly intsrmediate between 


ee ~ 


RECSNT P.:PERS-cont. 


toddi, and jenistei. Freemani and howlandi may prove to be valid. 
cows Ver, thers! sess ive Sa no sound reason for neming inductura, 
nobtidne more than « ssasonel Ons aS & guedrinomial it has no 
standihs uniter the sp siatic: 1 Rules of Zoological Nomenclature. 
Byven thousn lt wsre valid on cnet basis, there eospsars Lo be no): neia- 
San to sivs Latin ("seientific") n 
ractice amcunts! to the »vréesesntati 
ate naus merely because the sx 
Gontands tet ‘in most or ell ‘speciss with more then ons seneration 
per year, distinct and consistent dSattern end color differences are 
ce 


u 

D 

angs to seasonal rorms. Such a 
on of ths offspring with a sepvar- 
s 


is eulti-brooded. Tne reviewer 


J ? 
present, although in wen: ses theses differences, may, be glisht, 
THersnors, woy not sive a name to tre broods of every multi-brooded 
Gosciess Ths chaotic ‘consequences of isucii aisteprarsodvious, .and 
ule only Course opsn to é workebdls aad consistent system is to aban- 
Gon all =seasonel anes; discarajns then! with their equally useless 
brethren, the ecerretional nemss,e It ssens yrobeplo, that the sven- 
uel Ssysusn Oi Clessification below ‘tas mank of us 9eciesa will »nsve 
to eva genetic besiss It is to be Pegrattsd shat euch equanie s Lep- 
agOpterists es Mr. Stallings eid nis essociates expend thsir time 
end anergy on seesonal forms snd uncorrsleced "racss", Yo ae 
uheiy excslisntiy illustrated Depsr ion ebcrretions in Stirymon, which 
BGLblsa tse sosetion of Sy ‘heatai, to be'liof/theimest useful contri- 
putions to butterfly texonomy in the last few years. |Interestingly 
shoush., “MoO new nanos wers then provoesed fer thc striking. aborrations 
PaaS 


14g Shed | lings, Don 3, 23,8, Turncr "Roxas Lapidopteras Zntomo- 


ax 
losical iews,° voly57: Nee GAL Fob., 1945.5 Records ramark- 
apie Ge 7tures ik ? outtorfl: c& oY Hy... Prcenan ati rpharr, Taxas 


~ 


Pete 


aes 


with, 40 spp., cf wich 7 ars now U.S records: Jgliconius p De 

ysrenus, Siolis hyoorie aganise, Cyclosrsmma: asteria, Gulori ppe 
payou, .nes® slyo rium,’ aoSe'si sl cme sie, Dhsocle) begochid»,, Froe- 
Man ovsn rosortsd sésin® a corpho, woich cscepsd nis nevt!..Many 


—— 


Spacisc forncriy conpidirsd #treays to the Ussea were, found, Native 
DY, FNeErr. 


MISCSLLANY 


The dsath of XOSJGLL Ce. WILLI-i.5 on March 7, 1946, at the age of 77 
was & loss to th: ficld of ees aaa | in umerica. His careful 
studies of the Hespcriida: added groctly to ths knowledss of this 
least-known femily of North amorice in butterflics, Perhaps his two 
greatest works wore tho scrics with Dr. Honry Sigfnnor "On the Mele 
Gonitelia of tho Hospcriidas of North Jmsrica", illustrating tho 
gonitalia of all ths known spp, of North wmsrica, and the paper ge - 
with Dre wee Linds oy and Mr. E.L. 3011, revising "Tho Hespsriolideea 
of North imerice", His collzction is in tho Philadolphia Jcademy 


of Natural Scicncos. 
we we eK 


Dre Je McDUNNOUGH, @ léading .morican lspidoptorist, has retirad as 
Ghisf of tho Systcuatie Unit of ths Division of Entomology of the 
Cenedian Department of -griculturo end hes accopted the appointment 
as Roso@arch’ .ssociatc at the .merican Musoum of Natural History, We 
congratulate tho .murican Kkusocum on its good fortunc. Dr. MeDunnough 
is completing his revision of tho g-nus Eupithocta, on which ho has 


workod for many yorrss 
ny 


BRise RLOGR= Puls 
1. Willian Henry Zdwards (1622-1909) 


Willian Henry Sawards 
ter, New York, imtovan GL 
re Cai ved -2t* the. lnuiditaw wae 

Golls Basle 


was born on tic 15th of March, 1822, at Kune 
Laiiiew Bnslend Temilys, His. sarly education was 
Im ake school, frou woich hs entercd Williems 


Tn 1846 f-shortly after his graduation from colless, he made 4 trip 
uy the River umazonycend ths narretive he wrots of his voyage long 
served “es the most! Yoliable ;guido for.travalers in that region=-a tribe 
ute “to “the “accurady lof dbscrvsetion waich Later Dacans, so appersnt In 
his studics' of North “merican pubtent lias. 


ffter “Ais admission to tha Naw York Bar in.1847 ns mado ‘his home 
Tor™-aw tile ‘in Newbury, Now York, .solng.areu there to Goalburehs Vast 
VirFzinve) wasPrs/pre Tbecaus Jtho owaor: @f-oaxtansive, lends, and president 
Of Rens Obdlovand Hanawha.Raubrmes2dy Tpis.Loca .Lity was soon a byword to 

Se DHdoptents tS sor sto jarag sand weny fare -spscrasg (such es thet peren=- 
nial piser mrora lactab foly-te his hc tTtnere, 


Frsm° 1847 untilol808 Edwards published a total of 256 papers. In 
unem"herdeserubcd esoncw more North .mcriecan,outterflics than can Be 
credited totany othereauthorsd Tao monumentalswork.aqr.his lifs Is; on 
coursé; “ths. well-known "Batterfliss Of North. w.mcrica” which appoarda 
in’? parts from'1863! to 18976. LInethis work, as.woll es in mahy of his 
SHOrte DOCKS ars WO) por hound: Ge Tans heesivosalas oa North sanericean 
butterflics, Hdwards' telint in rcering rere butterflies from 6aRs 
is qustiy admired, cand: iiceis: t6 be jtlanksd for a gees pert. of “ous 
present’ knowled@ae ofc Bis, néglocbed.dinesof.studys,. It is unfortunate 
that’ nis. sréatest/ work was "so sk pensave,;sand, sompoorkysubs cri bed 
that it ncoarly costethsetnited Stetes,ths Hdwards collsction, (His 
fraend>.of. later, years, Wad@l tollend, who greatly admirsd both ths man 
and-his, work, was. fortunatoly woll snoush srtuctcd to essume fanancial 
responsibility for the work, end in réturd Tdwards: promrsod=hams nis 
colMisie tlon; it when’ hemo denser nosdcd em wented, lie.. His,.former plan 
nad been to sell it to ths British Museum, but uhdtr this earrengegege 
it pessed: inte Holland's hands,.and. with the latter's collection is 
now in the Carnesie Mussum,. 


Hisceirele og fricndseanong Lupidoptsrists wes wide, numbcring such 
o&®asr rhuminerigsses,scudder, and ths. Terous Goltcetor’ oF °the*days 
Bracss Wath whose; @iliscnr fistd WOorkein Helv Vatisys Colorado, me 
meds known avlarss aunbsr of west: n Spsciss.” -cdwards' ene? seudder 
corns sponded “andy emehanged, considorsbly, &s the pases of ™thesietter's 
"The Butterflies: of Néw Englend! and. tho ccollsctions et Harvara's Mu=< 


seumt of Comparative, Zoolosy. show. 


Tm 1898, (shortly: aftsr, ths coublstibn'of nis eroat work,eHe pub= 
Lusheide his) Vast. paper ony pUitmorrienes, comets CLNADIAN 4 aNTOMOLOGIST 
(Vol.30,peil), cntiticd "Further obsarvetions on Pébilio baeiradd Baw," 
Psrhaps disappointed over difficultics he had had with his “Suttsr= 
fal VOR of ee smuricall hs. gave, up, complzisly ais work on butterflics 
endhws pom tea fow ronebning, yoers of his: Vifo coupilinge ase nslalLogy 
Ore oblis ae ee Pandily «nd wrbting oe fouw dissurtetrons on SheksSpuaro » 


at his homs in Goalburgsh, on the 4th of April, 1909,. he passed sawaye 
Neticts tof his dentinegppvercd, in the GANADIAN SNPONCUCGIST sandineitBOM Us 
LOGICG.L NEWS for thet yser, «nd “thess wore *copicd an dHtorichlogicall 
journels around the world, thsir lsnsth end trosthene%dt teat ine ree 
the intcrnational sstcem and famagehe hed attainod, 
y Harry K,». Clench 


Life History Studies 


I, The Importance of Life History Investizations, 
OV Ree ee Clee 


Itais senerally acknowledged anong Lmerican Lepideopterists: that 
‘putterfly texonomy is in a rather chaotic state, Only rather recente 
ly heve the intensive studiss cf sual groups begun to bring some or~ 
der from,the, confusion, However, these investigations have been bas~- 
ed) orimenity, on; genital structures of museum specimens, Comparative 
Studies of, the immature’ stazes can be of great value in classifying 
butterflies. » The nisgs ation studeats have found the Llervee of more 
value) tian) une) edults in TOOTS TUL Gal ig a lergs percantaze or the spes 
Caw Ski thespeca alistis ons stonerilaus, mayflies, dragonflies, caddis-=. 
flics and sawflies all know the usefulnuss of immature Stages for 
Glassifieation, Thus it 4s Survrlising thet’ little use has been made 
Sf.this veluables aspect. in butterfly taxonomy, | Few Le pidoptcrists 
lieve Studied. butterfiy:lervae on a eomparetive basis, With hardly. an 
exception, the renous work of Hdwerds, Scudder, 2 
es well as ‘that of such careful present workers as Gomstock, Dammers, 
pnd Dethicr has been largely dsseriptive in nature, with comparison 
of.cpecies.am keys to larvae, snd: pupae absent or only casuelly in- 
cluded. 


Oe 

= 

= 
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Lhepe. are many allerican anatsur Lepidopterists whe are interested 
not oniy in esceubling ecollecticns, put whe also wish to contribute 
to the advanceucAt of the Know leds of putterfiies and moths by doing 
originel work and publishing the resultsie (They are serlously hampers: 
ed in taxonomic rasearch b¥ 2 Lackyof (necessary yLiteraturd: enduthe 
huge )refarsnee colicctions pound only in museums. Hewever, these 
non-professional workers heve a, linc of equally important research. 
bight at/nend, watch does not require an extensive library .or high-. 
puic soak Boer yaenss THES Line (Pe phits pijstory) shuddes_ Theve risa 
surpr isiagly Lengo nunber-of Jmerican butterflies and moths of which 
not: ven one nost- plant is KNOWN, zueng othngrs [ might mention: demi- 
ersus tu@ainancus) icola and Strymon egerops, which are common spe- 
Gi64, pk jscores,of othcr soecies the favorite host ylents in New 
Engiend or palifornia have becn determined, but in large areas of the 
range of the butterflies thesa-plants do not even occur, and the fave 
orsd host reneins unknown in thoss areas, 


It is.also important to (preserve carefully a good ssries. of all 
tog ;Lusterd jof-Larvac ues well,.es sgss and chrysaljds of all .species 
or Lepidoptera from numerous regions, so thet en cxact classification 
Hag, 4G Sets hap event ably, based jwherg possible, on structural 


Gherachbe ns rather .tuen .coloreti en Wit ese This will make ate 

aineble two pag 2t alds to sae pil ENOUOayns 1) the preparation of 
keyss whieh will allow identifi nae tan of any putterfly larva or pupa, 
witout rearing it to meturity; 2) the accumulation of a thorough 
knowledse of inane burs Sunrcs so that Lervec, end pupas may .be used to 
sup! fenent edult characters inc evolvins « phylogenetic (natural) 
Glassit teation and studying scojsraphic varistbons 


it will probably be possible’ to carry on crosses of forms whose 
status as specias or subspecies is uncertning If sterility results, 
the-formse=sro-corteimily distinct suoctesy “Ir offspring are obtained 
theirNeharactsrisbics and desres of fertility, will be of great.inter~ 
esity ) Muck of Gheadvented insoct study of the Future will be besed 
on ‘the’ results of crosses, 


Suceseding articios in this scrics will deal with specific subjects. 
Ga 


nd other old=timéers, . . 


COLLECTING TRIPS 


The old collecting fever is. now rising in, all of us avid Le pidop= 
tera hunters. The southern members must’ bo’ well leunched with their 
spring! collecting as this first issus comes out, Harold O'Byrne WTAE 
from Missourk that Erymnis brizo, 2S sychomorpha epluenis, snthocaris’ 
yenutia, ete. are now flying! and. that the season is “about three wesks 
Late ricthan ‘usna i. The Massachusetts, season iss apperantly equally « ® 
MetGl i Lycaenopsis pseudarziolus and Pleris rapaé started) things: of f 
lewme.\al few days aga, in spite! of suddan, briéf snow flurries, 

Many, members’ ars planning tantel being trips for ths. coming season, 
IEP, US a card with your plans end let your Péllow Lepidopterists 
ioc advances! bidding for soxpectea dublicates. Here: are the cnsse we 

Aowlabout, thusefar o= 

; % * a % we es X “ 3 e : 
First,! ‘a completsd trips’: Daly Starret:..omM Pranecipia’ College.” has’ Deen 
so lnegpove nr the catch mads ani thd islana cfYHaiti during & Chrietmas 
holiday jaunt, hat ‘ 


Carroll. Wood of Hervard will! seour the Atlehtic Goastel Plein @hd a’ 
good bit of Cuba, primarily for botanical spscimens for his aoeter er 
thesis, but butterrliss will also ba an objest of his attention,” ~Aie 
other Lep,. Soe. member, T-D. Clement, will ba botanizing with Wood, 


Cole Reminston) of Harvard end. Ais wifs. Tsanns; bela be on all= summer 
automobiles, Gcolhectings trip, elso\prinarily to eolleet’spécinens (Phy~ 
Sanuya) for hisvdocter's thasis., ghey pPen) axte ase Lepidoptera” 
cotlseting, (particulerly of immature) stcacs ond of Besilerchias.* Ps. 
Honinstoen will Peeters join. the expedition as lt.svanss throuch Mis- 
sourly Ok ehon mS) -ahd- Colorado}. Gther'steatés -coverda wild =be 

: and Montana, Wyonins, South -Dekota, Minnesota; 


Tlbingiss wand wo Grmbridse . -Otkheor Lseps. Soc, liempers whe 
asFinitely we t ers Don EY, Dr, J... Comstock and LieydeMare 


bit, landsdsc. apFire 


DPattiate rower, of sa Jae: Tan Meine , was visiting Cambridge when 
the slast cof ‘the “ of tho first issud of “the NEWS was being 
completed, and suditors cnioysd sntertainins hing’ eis 
Studying oy 8 GE Waco ado pees in ths Museum: of Comparative Zool= 
of you know, he is the foranest euthority on the senus 
2S Soronilasd ‘see velulebls wetirial for “the NEWS for 


AP L&ick, ‘or Stton, Cliinois, ranorts, suc in eos RS & new Gcar.ab 
last He" Is ‘es Isbrating by Qaring Tor 3 cting trip to ithe 
Teton Mountains end cther <a RSg Orie ine Meigte) Wyoming as wall 
2s Visit,to Lis old Sisndb fat. Park. 


ier We Wish to give pete ful rocosnition to the euthoritiss. of the, 
Biological Laborrtorles of Berver ‘da Unive rsity, who have kindly made 
available the ec. Bea feeilitis of ths Leboratoriss et no cost 


to the Socisty. 


oe 
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NOTICES 83Y MEM32ERS 


Members are invited to contribute to this page any special requests. 
There will be no cost for inserting notices, Unless withdrawn sooner 
by thé contributor, each notice will be carried for three consecutive 
numbers, if the notice is to be continued, the contributor must again 
submit 1t, with new wordings. Please try to make the wording interest+ 
ing, to improve the chances of its success, There will be no limit 
set on length of notices, but overly verbosa ones may ods rewritten to 
economize on space, Your needs have an excellent chance of being met 
through this column, so submit your notice now. 


—— 


LEPIDOPTERA FROM NOVA SCOTIA of eny sroun offered in exchange for 

North American Satyridas, Gatocala, irotiidas(esp. Eubashe), and Geo- 
metridae (esp. the Plesodis-Meterranthis sroup and Garipeta and Semi- 
othisa), Douglas O.7erzucon, 30x 617 armdale 2.0.,Halifax, Nova Scoti2.e 


Butterflies of ¢csnus INCIS: LIA desired for exatiination, excHMange, or 
purchase, troa SLL PaxkTS OF NORTH .MZRICA, for taxonomic revision, now 
in preparation. Harry K. Glench,48 :von Hill St., Cambridge 40, Mage» 


CASCADE MTS. LSYIDCPTERA offered in. exchange for species from other 
poner of Worth America, J.C. Hopfinser, Brewster, Jashington. 


JANTED~ Worth american SPULNGIDLE AND CATOG.LA. C.W. Saker, Waynes~ 
burs, Ohio o 


SLHLNGIDAR, SS°fCIzLLY SPUTNX (Hyloicus) ‘desired, Will collect in any 
family of Lepidoptera in exchanse, Whe HE. Sisker, 119 Monona Ave.w, 


Madtson, Wise 


You are invited to place your name in the Scientists' Directory. 
Names classified and listed by sroups and covering all lines of na 
ture and science, amateur and orofessional, No charze for listing. 
SCIENTISTS! DIRECTCRY, Box 1244, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
Sede SG de st te 

IF YOU BUY, S&LL, OR DETARMING w..TeRi.uL SENT TO YOU FOR DETERMINATION, 
put your nume in the SERVICE DIRECTORY. This covers sxvecimens, equip~ 
ment, and supplies for nature lovers and scientists, Box 1344, Hart- 
ford. Ye. Conns 

Specializing in systematics and life histories of, North smerican GEO~ 
METROIDES. Would like to exchanze and buy specimens in this group. 
Frederick H. Rindge, 437 Ocean View ive~e, Berkeley 7, Colifornias 

If you have for exchange ‘or-sale North smerican O70 CaLA or SFHINGI- 
DAE from the Americas (N,& & Ss) and untillss, write: Mrs. C. Reed 
Gary, Billet Lane & Wissahickon Aves, Mt. firy, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


ba A a 


45 mentioned in the comments on Leigshton's' osper on page 5, we 
have besun arrensements for a coopera tive board or speciclasts who 
will check identifications of adult butterflies and motrs’ for Society 
members. wno are preparing faunal checklists or otner published papers 
for which accurate identifications aro ossential. A detailed ann-~ 
ouncemgnt of this service will be presented ‘in the June issue cf the 
NEWS « 

~jil's 


Please PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF THE NEWS There will probably be a - 
demand for backemumbers in the futurs, and only e-very*Linited num 
ber were run off, + 


The term, "Charter Member”. will be ayolicable to anyone who joins 
the Society during 1947. ‘Je believe that you will have reason to 
be proud of Charter Memte ship in yaars to come. 


WIESE TENG 162 HE TE ENE 7- TE 


The ‘sreatest need of The Lepidovtserists' Society at present is an in- 
creesed membership list. Our princival sources of names of Lepidop= 
terigts have been: 1) The Naturalists‘ Directory; 2) the membership 
list of Tha Entomological So¢istv of snerica; 3)-our pérsonal ,address 
files; and 4) names sént in by you with your-memvéership slips += the 
last “has been,.one of our most productive, and we urge you to send in 
sugszestions of ei Lepidopterists known to you who are not in 1), a+ 
pove.,»-¥You' can also ,.be of hnslp in prodding, your corrsspondents who 
have aah reecived our notice, put beve not yet enrolled, The 
membership price is so low that thers should bs no reason. for anyone 
sharing  the:conpy of a member in the name,of sconomy. Send in names 
on a penny postcard. 


For the seke- of convenience in filing the NEWS, the pagination wall 
be continuous in each volume, When Number 2 errives, with the first 
page numbered "-13-", don't be suspicious of carelessness on the 
part of your postman, 


PETE SEFC IESE TE IESE SE ETE Hse de 3 


iS 
move,’ The NEWS is mailed Sscond Glass and cannct be forwardsd to 


Be’ sure to drop us a postcard with your change of address if you 
you until yourectuallyjinform us of your new address, 


No advance dues (beyond 1947) ers being accepted, Since ths 1948 

NEWS will have l2-issues; instead of the -6-feor 1947, the-dues will 
SO up somewhat, but tne--amount will not be determined until late 

1947. Don't worry, we'll be tepping you cn the shoulder and dis+ 
playing ‘the bare. palm when the. time comes, 


SSCS OSCOS SS OSSEO SOC OSES OSOSCECEOSSGOEOSSCCSEOCOCEOSCEOSSSEEESESEOCESSCOSESSO 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is the monthly newslettsr of Tn Lapiéop-= 

terists! Society. Membership in the Society is ‘cpci to enyong in» 

terested in the study of butterflies and moths, The au%s are $1.00 
per year, and tha NeWS, 1s sent to all members, Plosce make checks 

andmoney orders payable, to: Charles L. Renington, Treas, “Address 

all communications to F.Q. 30x x 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


‘ 


The Lepidopterists’ News 


THE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Edited by C.L. REMINGTON and H. K. CLENCH 


TOU ea Nowe June, 1947 


We are pleased to present in this, the second issue of the NEWS, 
the plan for the Board of Specialists: 


CONDITIONS GOVRNING IDENTIFICATION OF SPECIMENS. 


1. The purpose of the Board of Specialists is to strive toward a 
high standard of accuracy in published papers on American Lepidop- 
tera by providing authoritative identifications of specimens form- 
ing the basis of these published papers. This service shall be ad- 
vertised prominently by THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS. 


2, The service is specifically available to members of The Lepidop- 
terists' Society. 


3, While the members of the Board of Specialists agree to identify 
211 specimens concermed with studies and observations to be publish- 
ed, other specimens may or may not be accepted for identification. 
Acceptance of these is entirely at the choice of each specialist, 
and must be determined in advance by correspondence with hin. 


4. Adherence to the following rules is required in order for speci- 
mens to be accepted by specialists: 

A. No specimens may be sent until the specialist has replied in 
writing that he is ready to receive them. 

Be. No specimens will be accepted unless full data are included on 
each specimen, that is, locality and date of capture or emer- 
gence. Collector's name, elevation and brief ecological data 
are strongly requested. Key numbers are not acceptable sub- 
stitutes for full data. 

C. Specimens must be spread, mounted on pins. In case of faunist- 
ic studies it may be permissible to have a small series of sev~ 
eral vairs mounted and the remainder sent in papers, particular~ 
ly in such groups as the Lycaenidae and some of the Nymphalidae. 

D. Wherever possible, at least three pairs of specimens of each 
species should be sent for determination. In some genera it is 
almost impossible to determine a species from one specimen. 

E. It is assumed that the specialist may, if he chooses, retain 
one-half of the first eight specimens of each species, but uni- 
ques will not be retained unless by agreement. 

F. The member sending specimens for identification should note the 
amount of postage required to send the specimens and in his cov- 
ering letter enclose an equal amount for return postage. 

G. Specimens must be carefully packed to insure against breakage 
in shipment. Of course, all breakage is the responsibility of 
the member receiving identifications. 
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THE BOARD OF SPICIALISTS—cont. 


We were stirred to attempt the organization of this cooperative 
project of the Lepidoptera specialists in America by the obvious in- 
terest in faunal checklists, host plant and life history studies, and 
general habit notes, as evidenced by numerous published papers on 
these phases to be found in American entomological literature during 
the past many years. Perhaps of equal importance in our decision to 
organize the Board is the really large number of faulty identifica~ 
tions of species reported in these papers. We hope the interest in 
published work of the mentioned kind will become increasingly active 
end productive, and we expect that the Society will provide for de- 
nendability of identifications by means of the service here outlined. 


With authoritative identifications readily attainable by all 
members we believe that there will no longer be an excuse for errors. 
which have been so numerous in. the past. Should further careless pa~ 
pers appear we shall vigorously criticize them with whatever influenee 
can be exerted by the NEWS. Certainly it is a credit to the author 
of a faunal list representing diligent labor to consult authorities 
for help in matters beyond his own knowledge, and attaches no stigma 
on the worker's ability to do independent research. 


Correspondence on arrangements with some specialists is still 
incomplete at the present time, and eventually we expect to have some 
sind of arrangements for every group of North American Lepidoptera, 
as well as many exotic groups. The following well-known authorities 
3lready are members of the Board of Specialists.- 


NORTH AMERICA 


PORE a)\ig giacl u2(1 SVR DAM Rao AM alan AU aL ....-Mr, CYRIL F. DOS PASSOS 
Washington Cormers, Mendham, N.J. 


Sveyeria("Argynnis")& Boloria("Brenthis")...... woes eMre) Le PAUL GREY 
Lincoln, Maine 
Thesianae,(Hadrstreaks i£125 Wes )eas bmi ontah sh ace Mr. HARRY K. CLENCH 
48 Ayon Hill St., Cambridge ian MasSe 
Plebejinae (imesh. ee ee. a Sea es eh tha % Mr. Vi: NABOKOV 
Museum of Compe Zoology , Cambridge 38, Mass. 
HE SREMT TEAS 6 ses yare ype aie bo wi es shat pcb Rh Ra bin le ts dt SSO Dr. A.W. LINDSEY 
Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio 
Cetoealimaoy & ACZCTATUAS Ceye'h ib rare Bhateve cols ovens" «inne sued wie be ce »Dr. AsE. BROWER 
5 Hospital St., Augusta, Me. 

BUROPE 
Adil Ripa LO Gera. «pues sh 4 sw mah aes icone Hei 's haifa s/aaipsnuey ier gn He) Siegen Ra patra oats Mre Ve NABOKOV 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICA & W. INDIES 


er 


HES CHR MEBIOs vow rciaincoite «werd « bees daie pot neccmays = RUB ia oo pcaanauaita.s Mre ERNEST Le BELL 
150-17 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing L.eI.e, NeYe 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
2-e The North American Clear-wing Moths of the Family Aegeriidae 
by George PF. tnglehardt* 


The new revision of this exceptionally interesting family is the 
product of the late author's intensive study for over 40 years. Un- 
fortunately the manuscript was not quite complete at the time of his’ 
death and was finished by inglehardt's close friend and collaborator, 
the late August Busck, The work is a thorough treatment of the 26 
genera, containing 121 species and 50 other forms which Englehardt re- 
cognized as present in North America. The 26 zenera are assembled into 
9 groups, based primarily on the male genitaliae A key to. all of the 
3enera, mainly using characters of the venation, legs, and mouthparts, 
tiil be a great aid in identification. Keys to species are also given, 


thamnosphecia, Zenodoxus, Synanthedon, Fentstemonia, and Conopia, each 
of which has several species. 


The plates are excellent. Sixteen are colored, and sixteen are 
Dlack-and-white. The péautiful colored plates, executed by Mrs. 
Beoutenmuller and Mrs. Benson, illustrate 76 species and subspecieses 
the wacolored figures show both the male and female genitalia of 23 
additional species ana subspecies. Thus only 41 species and 31 sub- 
species are not illustrated at alle The venation of every genus ex=- 
. Lt 


Gea, Pentstemonia, Hymenoclea, Sylvora (including the common maple 


eee 


eS ee et ee Se 


P, dammersi(Cal.), P. brevifolia(Gal.), Kamosia chrysidipennis race 


_———-- 


(a =e eee ——--— 


— = —— 


Til.), &. vobinias form palescens(Cal.), Vitazcea polistiformis form 
huron(Mich.), Albuna fraxini male form vitriosa, Euhasena nebraskae 


—_—— Se ——— 


Zenodoxus wissadulse(Tex.), Z. sidalceae(Wash.), Z. palmii races 


een eeeyeret om 


and bexari(Tex.), and Z. rubens(Tex.), 


Perhaps the best indicator of the thoroughness of Englehardt's 
study of the Acseriidae is the remarkably complete information on 
host Dlants, summarized in a convenient Food-plant Index at the end 
of the paper. This index gives both Latin and common names. A large 
proportion of the host records were made or verified nersonally by 
Engiehardt. 

C,LeRemington 


*Available for ) -75 from “Supt. of Documents, UC. Gov't Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.Cc.". Anyone interested in North American 
moths should write for it immediately. The dealers price will be very 


much higher. 
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RECENT PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this neading will pe listed each month papers on. Lepidop-. 


tera which have appeared in American and foreign journals, and which 

are of particular interest to American: Lepidopterists. In most cases 
notes: will be very brief, but new names and changes in synonymy will 

always be given, and in some cases detailed comment will be presented 
on important points. . 5 


a a ey a 


WS 


17. 


18. 
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Records Lepidoptera taken 1n Lappland, with catalogue of Lapp 


Tildon,d se "An Occurrence of the Pupa of Glaucopsyche lygdamus 
behrii(Edwards) in an Ant Nest." Pan-Pacific Entomologist, 


Vol. 23? ppe42-43. Jane,1947. Records a pupa taken in an ant nest 
"surrounded by ant pupae"! Adds that the pupa “either must have 
been transported to the ant nest as a larva, or allowed to enter 
it unmolested." Unfortunately the ants were not collected and 
submitted to a specialist for identification. This is the first 
published record known to the reviewer of a lycaenid larva ac= 
tually occurring in an ant nest, in North America. Many of the 
members may be unaware of the. relationship of the larvae of the 
blues, coppers, and nairstreaks, with ants. These larvae all se- 
crete a sweet honeydew very attractive to ants, and the ants tend 
them carefully, protecting, grooming, and even moving them to bet- 
ter food, in exchange for the sweet secretion. Some species even 
carry the larva down into the ant nest, where it feeds for its 
last two or three instars on nothing but ant larvae, then pupates 
in the ant nest, and when it emerges does not expand its wings 
until it has crawled out of the ant nest! L. behrii may have this 
same habit. During field work this summer all members are urged 
to watch carefully for Lycaenidae larvae (usually feeding on buds, 
flowers, or cir and if possible to collect the ants which tend 
theme A careful study of the ant-larva relationship of any spe- 
cies would be of much more value than a paper naming half a dozen 
uncorrelated "new" races, varieties, or seasonal forms, 


Verity, Roger "Le Farfalle diurne d'Italia." Vol.1(1940), vole2 
('43). 537. ppe, 28 pl,(19 cole) quarto. Casa Editrice Mar- 
ZOCCO, SeAe, Florence. We have not seen this work on Italian 

butterflies by one of the greatest Levidopterists, but wish to 

call it to the attention of readers of the NEWS. Only 1,000 cop- 
ies of each volume were printed. The two volumes are listed by 

Sherman at $22, The date of issuance of Vole 3 is not known 

In reviewing it, Francis Hemming, British nomenclaturist, calls 

it "the most exciting event in the literature of lepidopterology 

that has happsned for many years." (V. Nabokov comments that no- 
thing elss exciting has happened in Lepidoptera literature for 
many years!) This is undoubtedly one of the finest works on the 

Rhopalocera ever produced for one relatively small region, and 

would be most useful to anyone studying Palearctic butterflies. 
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BRIEF BICGRAPHIES 
2, Samuel Hubbard Scudder (1837-1911) 


The position of Scudder as the strongcst support in the structuro 
of Amcrican Lcovidoptcrology makes it appropriatc for tne NEWS to devote 
an GxXtra pags to this biogravhical sketch. His lifc, his work, and its 
impact all arc big in importance and cxtcnt, and cven a doubling of the 
usual space allotted to NEVIS biogra 1Onics can sive only an cddy ing breeze 


sf the moving force of this man's contributions. 


It sccms to bea charactcristic failing of biographers that the 
sorrows of a man's life arc acccntuatcd. ‘Jc shall stress the reasons 
why Scudder must have enjoycd his life thoroughly end why he must have 
Nookcd back on his accomplishments with satisfaction. Scudder's per- 
sonal lifc had sad times. His young wife passcd away when their only 
son, Gardncr, was a'small boy. Garancr; aftcr graduating from Harvard 
jollege and rocsiving his M.D. at Harvard Medical School, was fatally 
stricken by discasc. Secudder's cldcr brother, a missionary, was 
drowned in India shortly after his arrival there. And Scudder, himsclf, 
was the victim in his Ltatcr lifc of what he knew was a fatal malady. 
paca eg es SS it was apbarcnt from his _youth onward that Scudder was to 
bé*s Sercat scicntist, and 28 such, was always much more concerned with 
his scat for natural seienec ‘than with his personal life. On this ba= 
sis, we bolicve-he was a happy, satisficd man. 


Samucl Hubbard Scudder was born in Boston April 13, 1837. He re- 
ecived his sccondary cducation at thc Boston Latin School, where hungry 
young scholars were and arc richly nourisnhcd. He graduated fram Will- 
1ams “Collosc in 1857, a dccadc latcr than his future friend and fellow 
Levideptcrist, William Henry Sdwards. Scuddcr was alrcady demonstrat- 
ing his biological ability during his college days, and on his gradua~- 
tion he was attractcd to Harvard to study with the great Louis Agassiz, 
then in his primc. Scudder cnjoycd tolling how Agassiz \orcparced him 
for cntcmology. He was given the assignment of dctailcd study of a 
sroup of fishcs, on which @ monograph was written, but never published. 
seuddcr studicd with in2ssiz from 1857 to 1862, when he rceccived the 
Geet dad Baier OL oetenices © Om Lie AWTCNC e peLentific School of 
iarvord. Ho was then appointed as agassiz! s assistant, from which post 
he rosigncd in 1864 to become curator of the Boston Socicty of Natural 
History. He later served as Assistant To ee an of Harvard University, 
as Tresident cf tho Boston Socicty, and finally as Paleontologist of 
the U.S. Gcological Survey, working on the Tertiary fossil insccts. He 
left the, last post in 1892 to rotire to full-time work with insects in 
his large study=nuscum built in the yard of his Cambridge homce 


Scudder had a kecn awarcness of the scicntific necds of his. day, 
ond ectively campaigncd to mcct them. His great Nomenclator Zoologicus 
(1 E84 ) is still tho onc guide for zoologists of all generic names given 


tO animals up to the time of its publication. His Catalogue of Scicnti« 
fig Serials (1871). sct the vorceedcnt for the constantly consulted Guide 
now in usc. He was a founder and cditor of the Cambridge Entomological 
Club end its, journal, Psyche. He was the leading organizer of the great 
Jopalachian Mountain Club. Hs foundcd the illustrious Boston Natural+ 
ists' Club with B.S. Morsc. He put Palcoontomology on its focet with 
his Glassed snd unnotatcd Bibliography of Hossil Inscets (1890) and his 
Index to the Eaown Fossil Inscets of the Jorid (1891). Ue scrved as 
cditor of /Seicnce . for two ycars., His othor plonccring work is far too 
cxtensived to. bo mentioncd here, but James 4.G. Rehn, noted Orthoptor= 
ist,wrotc:"His work on the Crthoptera may be summed up by saying that it 
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was ths basis on which the ,presont classification of North Jmcrican Or- 
thovtora Was doveloned." "Ho was tho groatest Crthopterist 4morica has 
producca." 


Scudder did not work on moths, tut he is undoubtedly the greatest 
puttsrfly student Amsrica has produced. Much of the framework of our 
zoncric classification is Scuddor's work. With Burgess, he pioncered 
the study of the gcnitalia of buttorflios. His writings wore always 

scholarly and intorosting. His grcatest vork on Lepidoptera is his 
Buttorflics of the Eastorm tated Dtatcs and Canada, in throo volumos, 
published by tho autnor in Cambridgo, 1689. Tho volumes, giving systar 
atic study of all tho casterm spscics, arc goncrously flavored with es~= 
says on many important aspocts of kuttorfly science. Undor cach spoc= 
LOS aro. givon dotailod descriptions of adults and immature stages, dis= 
trie eta host plants,habits,and known parasites. He included the im- 
ourtant montion of "Nésidora ata", or unknown aspects, under cach specios. 
lo publishod approximatoly a hundred other books and papers on butter= 

IPA RILS Sh 


although a number of Amcorican speoics of buttorflics immortalize 


Seuddor by boing named by or for him, his groatest contributions are in 


tig 
his generic Classification, Maaedietiy in the Lycaonidac and Hespcerii- 
dac. Names such as auph raryas, anthanassa, Basilarchia, Mitoura, In-= 
cisalia, Brora, Brophidium, Pai otcs, gisucopsyche , Thorybes, Pholis- 
ora, Osrisme, Ochlodes, “Polites, Poanes, .trytone, Amblyscirtos, Lero- 
arc 


dca, and Mogathymus Scuddor's. 

Perhaps the best way to show ths spirit, cnthusiasm, and kcon ob= 
sorvayion or Souddcr is to quote a rew linscs from his great threo vol=- 
unc work discusscd above. Writing on Brora lacta, rarest of eastern 
buttcrflics, he relates (p, 822)% "On my last collecting tour in the 
Graylock Hoppsr at Williamstown, Masse, whore I first began my chase 
for buttcrflics more than shirty YOAPS &G0y musing over tho butterflics 
whoss carly stages worc unknowm, my thoughts turmcd to the voresent spo- 
cics, .and recalling nercyoy the ee I had alrcady placed at its head 
in this work, I ropcatcd thom aloud, almost unconsciously. (Ed.- “How 
would, I pS2¥9 minc oycs bc blessed made By looking on thee in tho liv—- 
ing dey! Shake poarce-Sonnct). I had not goné half a dozen stops be-= 
forc I came to a damp spot in the road, where lacta alighted at my foot. 
although 1t was the first time I had scon this charming object alive, 

I instantly rocognized it; in anothor sccond my not was over it and I 
shouted triunvhantly t= 
How heve, I say, mine eyes been blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 


Concorning the origin of the word "buttérfly", he wrote in one of 
his ossays (p.787): "Mr. Frodcrick Clarkson...ethinks there is good ro- 
xson to beoliove that tho root-mcaning of the word ‘dates back to carly 
agyotian history, and as a hicroglyvhic it is synonymous as roeorescnt- 
ing the quelitics of conmpletencss and perfection which characterize tho 
soul.' All of which I in my ignorance judge to be humbug. One dis- 
wrusts much of the reas oning c€rawn from hicroglyphs, for it would sccm 
in gonoreal that almost any meaning can be drawn from them by dilottante- 
ism if only sufficient ingonuity is nut ine ee. the common notion, 
which scoms to mo, as I think it must to all. cntomolosists, to be un- 
quest ionably the correct ONS, is that the word is simoly an cxpressive 
nanc Siven to the comnoncst form of butterfly that is found in Europe, 


whors the nano arose, namcly, the buttorflics of the gonus Eurymus, 
which are ordinarily of much the same kind of yellow that one finds on 
the buttoreup, whente the name of both." 
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Methods for Collecting Jnderwing Moths (Catocala). 


Auburn E. Brower, Ph.D. 
Augusta, Laine 


Catocalae- the orizes of nanny a collecting trip - are found from 
ic Sircl<s to Giatemala. “ew localities are without a number 
$s. Many snecies are so rare that no complete collection ex- 
ists. The Garly stages of many are utterly unknown. Little or no- 
this has beer recorded of the habits of many of our svecies. Through 
years of effort the author has accumulated numsrous undublished bits 
of information, which serve to emvhasize the remarkable lack of know- 
ledze concerning this popular sroun. Difverent species of Catocala 
have different habits. The little *nown snecial habits of some 
gSroins aecount in art for their rarity in collections. Carefully 
recordings these differences in habits, esnecially between closely re- 
lated e0ectices, is highly. important. 


Catocalae are secured by a11 of the important methods of moth 
collecting: taking resting moths’ by day, securing them at bait on 
tree! trun’ sat night, at light, at flowers, and by rearing. The suc- 
cessful collector mast use several methods because of differences in 
habits. They are often local and must be sought in favored areas. 
They generally® rest by day on trunks of large’ trees. They prefer ma- 
ture stands with little underbrush, but situations varying from trees 
on brushy ridzes or knolls to street trees in cities sive big catches, 
or from the huge cypresses of southern swamps to the oak-belt on the 
westerm mountains. One larze groun vorefers rustic buildings, porches, 
verandas, caves, cliffs, overhanging ledges and other semi-concealed 
locations. ‘Jeather conditions sreatly influence their habits. Brush- 
ing with a leafy branch helps in locating their resting places. 


Collecting at bait is one of the most imvortant methods of secur- 
ing svecies of Catocala, though daylight collecting may yield larger 
numbers of snecinens. ait is often highly oroductive when other 
methods fail, ard adults of some species are rarely taken by any other 
method; Surthermore , bait atEracks a far larger percentage of females, 
which can be cazed for exss. any bait Yormulas have been recommended, 
The successful collector nust decoraine the best for his locality. 
Mixtures of fermenting fruit oulv and a sweet, usuallv with an odor- 
iferous attractant added, constitute most baits. Anples, veaches, 
rotting bananas and many other fruits have been used as a base, with 
Blackstrap molasses or other sweet added to ferment actively, to which 
vinegar, stale beer, rum, ethyl alcohol, banana oil or other odori- 
ferous material is adéed, often just before application. A thick 
sticky base with active fermentation going on is desirable, so baits 
are generally started 2+35 days ahead of use and kept in the sun or a 
warm ®lace. Avplied night after nisht the bait accumulates and in- 
creases in attractiveness. Some of the formulas recommended are: 
stale beer atid fermenting fruit or sweet; anple cider or vinegar and 
brown sugar or molasses; and fermenting fruit pulp with Blackstrap 
molasses, honey, or other sweet. Dait is usually put on with a large 
brush. A bait line along a road or wide tPail through large hardwood 
trees with at sb en: lit wee Page aba is best. Cold nights at high 
Nearby trees may “airter ha in their attractiveness when baited. 
Bait.£or Crataezus- feeders and otheg groups must be apnlied in the 
local habitats o of the moths Bait may be applied to fence nosts when 
trees are lacking, or strins of cloth may be soaked in the bait and 
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hung up. The two hours following dusk are test. Night son tee RT oe 
at lights senerally sives the collector poor returns. 


Catocalae are casily mitbed, she thorax losing its scales, after 
which they are termed Py eataeal by the old Catocala hunters. A net 
should) moth beyused for ca ubinet svecinens, though verfect specimens 
can be taken when it is oossible to clap the open net containing the 
insect to the ground, molding tne bas, up until a cyanide jar can be 
inserted. Catching them directly into a large-mouthed cyanide jar 
iss the only successful : methcd. Jars should be brought uo at an angle 
from below as the moths drop dotmward when they take flight. Ap- 
oroach directly at night, holding the lisht steady, but by day care= 
ape S Legere and leaning around the trees is often necessary. Stu- 

Lously avoid snapping twigs or casting a shadov over the insect. 
hee the moth is caught it will flutter violently anc must be watched 
and the jar. turned to “eee it off of its back.» (When stupefied the 
moth is voured out, fe sitans may be ‘rent alive for esgs, and those for 
snecimens: Dinned into. a rhlling box or panered and put back! into a 
cyanide jar Tor an hour, after which they are packed in a stout DOX: 
The author uses four lar:.e strong cvanide jars; two are used alter= 
nately to catch the Cotocalae on trees and the other two for the pa- 
pered speci mens. Immediately on reaching home papered material 
should be tumesd out of! the savers and nut into a‘relaxer, 


Collecting Satocala larvae offers the best means of securing some 
species ane 9.. 300d; method. for many others. Count back from the time 
the moths for 20-50 days for the beginring of the pupal period, 
then preced g that for some 60 cays the larvae are to be found. 
Catocalas feed on willow, voplar, cottonwood, hickory, pecan, walnut, 
Oaks, “Gratassus, era papvle, cherry , plum, honey locust, false indigo, 
several Myrica, and basswood. Larvae rest On or near the food vlant 
by day, feeding at night, excent a few day-feeders. They rest along 
stems, in fissures in the bark, in leaves and debris or ather hiding 
Places. Gollectors previde hiding nlaces in the form of bands of 
burlap, tow, old rags, ecrimpled paver or other material. Bands need 
to be weathered or wet down. Catocala larvae nay be sevarated from 
all but.a few related sensra by the conspicuous purplish-or blackish 
spots in the middle Of the belly on most segments, protective color, 
and»elongate,tsvnering. form flattened vé entrally. Larvae must have 
fresh food and clean containers. Parasites are rarely secured and 
showld be saved with full data. The oupae are formed in hiding pla- 
ces or, debris. in,a thin cocoon ef silk and leaves or other debris. 
Ponlar feeding snecies have been very sucsessfully collected as pupae 
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in the»leaves and grass near the base of the trees. 
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Fenale Catocalac kept alive for egg laying are usually enclosed 
in vager bags, boxes, or jars with scaly bark or vleated cloth to re- 
ceive the eggs. They must be kept cool and away from rodents. Screen 
cages through which air can Slow, have been recommended. 


WE overwinters, usually in bark erevices of the food 
plant, so covered wlth a erotective costing. The disk-like slate- 
colored ezgss of the hickory-fesders are tucked between bark-scales in 
clustexss. thers are found hidden in the bark. Information is great- 
ly desired rezarding the eggs in nature. 
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PLEASE NOTIFY THE NEVS CF CHANGES CF ADDRESS IIMiSDIATELY 
- 20s 


MISCELLANY 


A United Press dispatch in a local newspaper carried an interest~- 
ing story a few wecks ago. Over a thousand irreplaceable butterflies 
(presumably types) disappeared from the Melbourne, Australia, Museum 
and various australian and New Zcaland collections. For over a year 
Seotland Yard agents searched Australia, North america, and Europe 
and at last found the missing specimens in a collection (not named) in 
Surrey, England. ‘We presume that the acquisitive zeal of one Lepidop~ 
terist is causing him great embarrassment, and we suspect that visit~ 
ig Lepidopterists at the Melbourne Museum are regarded with a some- 


what jaundiced eye. 
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G. Shirley Brooks, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, the well-known Church- 
iil collector, although over 75 years old now, is hoping to make an- 
other trip up to Hudson's Bay this summcr. He sent us a copy of his 
enecklist of the butterflies of Manitoba, published in Canadian Ento- 
m>.ogist five years ago, and we expect to comment on it in a later 
i2sue when we discuss regional chccklists, of which his is one of the 
best. I'm sure many other Canadian Lepidopterists share his regret 
at having Dr. McDunnough leave the Dominion. 
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"The Collection and Preservation of Insects" by P.eW. Oman and Re 
A.Cushman has been issucd recently as Misc. Publ. of the U.S. Dept. 
Agr. Noe 601 (42 pp.), and is available for 15¢ from: Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. It con- 
tains much information of value to Lepidopterists, and is a handy ad= 
dition to the book shelf. 

Hou we Ge % 

How many of you noticed the -—.not quite perfect - specimen of 
Danaus plexippus adorning the hat of Sitting Bull in Life, 28 April 
1947, at the top of page 67? 
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"For the relaxing box it is suggested that cntomdlogists try 
vermiculite, a new substance used by gardeners and greenhouse men for 
mulching and soil vrotective purposes. It is said to be retentive of 
moisture, non~decaying and sterile." Ralph Beebe, Iichigan. 
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John Le Beal, of Gastonia, N. Cars, is looking for a permanent 
remedy for Dermestes in his Riker Mounts. Can any of our readers 
help him out? 
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Cosnonympha pamphilus. All are done with almost fanatical accuracy, 

even down to the white sannulations on the antennae of phlaeas ( a 

close relative of the North American hypophiacas). 
. HeksCe 
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LOCLL COLLECTING AND PLANNED COLLECTING TRIPS 


By now cven the dslayod scason hasn't stopped the collecting, and 
those new not bags have boon slippscd onto "he old framos and already 
have boon rasponsiblo for many nico capturcs from Canada down to trop- 
ical Pharr, Tcxas, whorc Avery Freoman has becn noticing the gradual 
changes in the populations of Strymon boon from the winter to the sum-= 
mer forms. Even in southern Texas the prolonged winter has hurt the 
early collecting, and Freeman has locked in vain for one of the rarest 
gems he takes down there, Strymon aZL a» But from the beginning of May 
temperatures have been up ¢ around 100° there. Freeman offers to check 
skipper identifications for anyone, and to furnish collecting data on 
Texas butterflies to any fellow member. 


Mre Ve Nabokov, specialist in Lycaenidae, and curator of Lepidop-= 
tera at the Museum of Comparative Zoolosy at Harvard University, has 
now ees cd plans for a full summer's choice collecting near Long's 
Paak in ne High Rockies of Colorado. His address will be: Columbine 
Lodge, Estes Park, Colo. 

FeRe Arnhold, of Shippewa Falls, Wisc., has planted the food 
rene of several epegee ei) gatocala which he wants to rear. Although 


years he expects tO succeed this shane 

During the latter part of July Dr. J.4.Comstock and Lloyd Martin 
will be in “Southern Arizona on & collecting trip. Dr. Comstock will 
stay about two weeks, and Lloyd expects to remain for a month. Mr. 
Martin very kindly rounded up a list of Southern California Lepidop- 
terists for our address list. 

Jim Creslman, of San Diego, reports a new record catch for San 
Diego County, and we expect to hear more about it when he gets more 
Spscies identifiéd. He mentions several friends who are waiting to 
join the Society until they see a copy of the NEWS. We haven't heard 
anything further from that regione 

Will Johnston has beén taking some of the choicer New England 
vutterflics with his father, Professor I.M. Johnston, of Harvard. They 
have been keeping detailed records of collecting at the Arnold Arbor- 
etum for successive seasons, and report Incisalia augustus right on 
schedule in svite of the aclayed spring. I. nip niphon and Hesperia metea 
have been found more recently, and they expect to have Atrytonopsis _ 
hianna and Mitoura damon, among others, by the time this NEWS is in 
the mail. ----7 +--+ 


PeSe Remington, on his annual spring collecting trip to Cedar 
Hill on the edges of the Ozarks, reports the capture of two fresh Phy= 
ciodes sorsone, a very rare prize for the St. Louis collectors. He 
reported JLtrvtonopsis hianna in good numbers as usual, but no Hesperia 
metea this year. 


TN. Fresman, Systematic Entomologist of the renee Division 
of Entomology, will be spending the short summer at B er Lake, North=- 
west Territoriss, 500 miles north of Churchill on eae s Bay. He 
expects to have some notes of interest concerning his findings on the 
great northern tundrae 
: CLR. 


NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Wantcd- All species of the hesperioid genus Megathymus for exchange 
or purchase, Many rare Lepidoptera offered in exchange. P.eSeRemington, 
5570 Etzcl Avenue, Ste Louis 12 » Missouri. 
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Pupac and laervac of Arctiidae, especially Apantesis, needed for systom~ 
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atic studics. Marion E. Smith, Fornald Hall, Amherst, Mass. 


Wented~ Samples of the following genera of Satyridae, found in North 
“ot South amcricat arsyrophorus, Cheimas,Cosmosatyrus ,Cyllopsis,Daec- 
wae. sDrucina ,Zlina,tretris ,Paunula,Idionoura ,ilanerebia ,Neomaeas ,Neo= 

38 cyrus ,! Ponerche ,Polymastus, Proboscis »fscudomaniola,Pseudos steroma, 
Labatoga,Sinarista, Storomnia ,fotrephlobia, Thicmcia,or Zabirniae Have 
some 5000 duplicates representing perhaos 500 snccics or varicties of 
Lepidoptera from 211 over the world to offer in exchanges Arthur He 
10eck, 301 East armour ivenue, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsine 
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BREBIA, OMNEIS, & BRENTHIS, HTC. from arctic Canada for sale at rea- 
sonable pricese RJ. Flitch,Rivcercoursc P,O., via Lloydminster, Sask. 
aoe ee ee ee 
Catocalas and their cass and larvac wanted (also various other Lepid-~ 
optera abe Can offcr many Lepidoptcra and some rarc material in other 
ordcrs isese LLOWGY, 5 Hospital Street, Augusta, Maincs 
ING SENIDG & PIBRIDAS from all parts of North America desircd. I am 
udlding up my collection from scratch, and nced virtually everything. 
effcr tuttcrflics of all groups from Southern California, Graham Heid, 
1745 Hosby Stroet,North Be rah weet California. 
LEPIDOPTINA FROM NOVA SCCTIA of any group offered in exchange for North 
American Satyridac, Catocala, “Arctiidae (cspe Eubaphe ), and Geometri-~ 
dac (cspe the Pla lagodis-lMoter rronthis group and Garipota and Semiothisa). 
Douglas 9. Forguson,Box O17 Armadale ope Halifax,Nova Scotiay 


CASCADE MTS, LSPIDCPIERA offercd in cxchansc for*specics' from other 
parts of North amcricae  JSs Hopnfingecr, Brewstcr, Washington. 
WANTID- North american SPHINGIDLE AND CATOCALA, C,W. Baker, Waynes- 
burg, Chiode 
ee a a a ne ee en ee ee -<-—--= ee SS ew ee 
SPHINGIDLE, SSPSCIALLY SEHINX (Hyloicus) desired. Will collect in any 
familv of Lopidoptcra in cxchantce. ‘Wm, HE, Sicker, 119 Monona ave., 
Madison, Wis, 
Spectalizing in systomatics and life histories of North American GEO- 
METROIDEA. ‘ould like to cxchange and buy specimens in this groupes 
frederick He Rindge, 437 Occan Vicw Ave.e, Berkeley 7, California, 
ay you: have for exchange or salc North American CLATOCALA or SPHINGIDAE 
from the Amoricas (Ne & Se) and Antillcs, write: Mrs. C. Reed Cary, 
Bllet Lenc & Wissahickon 4vee, Mt. .iry, Fhiladclphia 19, Pas 


But veretos of gcnus INCISALIA dcsircd for cxamination, oxchange, or 


purchase, from ALL PARTS OF NORTH {IoD T Ga y for taxonomic revision now 
in preparation. Harry K. Clonch, 48 Avon Hill St., Cambridge 40, Masse 
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. ral lcttcrs reecivea beforc and aftcr the mailing of the May 
NEWS ‘cxuprcosse¢d conccrn over the indications of a heavy, cmohnasis on 
Buttcrrlics, Co we did & quick count on items in the NEWS which could 
vo tabulated cxclusively to cither moths or buttcrflics, and we came 
up with this total: buttcrflics--2 oascs & 159 lines; motns--39 lines. 
So it looks like the comments tare well-takon. We "arc “both ‘vrimerily 
butterfly studcnts and probably tend to over-strcoss that group, al- 
though that is not our intention. As «= result of this needed jogging 
from you, aespccial erfort will be made to give the moths equal treat- 
menty Of course, the "Recent Papers" "scetion is “out *of our nandss “we 
try to gct cverything on any Levidoptcra. The present NEWS is top- 
ycovy with moths with Dr. Brower's finc article, You tidy be inter 
os ted 40 Know that a ‘count of the first 125 mombeors «shows «listed spec— 
iastios as follows’ all Lepidoptcra--43; tutterflics only 43; moths 
only--2E3 mone statcd--11l. 
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JTeiwish to cxpress our ‘thanks to Mr. iloward Allgcicer, Printer of 
the Botanical Museum, Harvard University, «to whom ‘gocs.the credit for 
tho very prescntable masthead of the NEWS, both in destgn and cxecu= 
tion ee well/as for the other printing jobs he hasedone for Use dite 
advice end criticism hive bacon inveludble to two budding s¢ditorss 
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Mre Cer. dos Passos’ has callcd our attention to an error in the 
biography of Edwards (pe Sof the last issue)s Tho entire collection 
of Edwards did not nass into Nobland's hands, and subsequently to the 
Carncaic Tuiscum jas “is Where “Intinetca. “THis was tris only of “Une 


putterflios, the moths actually havins been ‘sold to-the British Bue 
seumy ie "thant (Mire ‘dos “Passos Tar “this correct iere 
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Total mombership~ 136 Totel rocecipts-= $188.81 
Hxehamgcs of the. Navs= 1 Total expenditures= 130,06 


Gcnorous contributions continuc to swell the total receipts and 
allow us “to @o moro with the NEWS, We are grateful to the following, 
in addition to the cishtcen recognized in’ tie May rssuey for their 
scncrositys HiW,s. HUSTIS, Ter. Grcys cede Kelliicry Sel. Moeck, Pens 
Mucllor, B. Otruck, and 5.0) Thompsons 

oY % ¢ # 3 

On pigcs 19-snd- 20 you Will Nave founder. Prower's concise avd 
ontcrtaining articls on @ very big subject..such a large number of mem= 
bers ‘specifically mentlioncd Catocala on their membership slips that we 
invitcd Dr. Browor to prepare this article for the June NEWS, to*help 
you out with plens for ths annual Gatocala campaign just beginninge 
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hea an cxchanse with THE COLEOPTERISTS* BULI- 
us that two pcriodicals wilth so many ident= 
Simultancously with no intcr-communication 
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betweon the resve S ndcrs. Mutual aid should be in the offings 
poveral Lop. Soc. members are subseribers of the COL. BULEETIN. 


THE) LEPIDCPI oN Loro | Nave 1s aie monbvily mcweletucm of whe Ledudep= 
opists' Cocicsty. Membership in the Socicty is oven to anyone inter- 
stcd) im the ‘study ‘of jouttcrflics 2G) mothe! |) The dues’ are § Ve 00 per 
year, and the NEWS.-is scnt to all menberss . Picase make..chceks.,.and 
moncy orders payable to! Charles Le Remington, Treas. Address all 
communications to P.O. Box 104, Cambridsc 38, Massachusetts. 
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HOST PLANT IDENTIFICATION 


In addition to the Lépidovtera identifications by the Board of 
~pecialists, outlined in the June NEVS, it will be possible to have 
nost Egerdayies idsntified through the Society. The identifications will 
be made by Dr. I.M. Johnston, professor of plant taxonomy at Harvard 
University, and an snthusiastic Lepidopterist. 


In order to be certain to have enough plant material collected to 
make possible accurate identific evlions, certain steps should be taken: 

1) Preserve as meny parts of the plant as possible. The leaves, 
in attaehmant to their stalk or twis, and the flower are essential for 
NOSt sveeiessy® Tor small herbs itis ususlly easy to »reserve the en- 
vulrc planty imcluding roots. For trecs and,shruds, a leafy branch and 
a Tlowering*branch should be taken. ‘If flowers are not present and it 
will net be sossible to return to the same tree when it flowers, make a 
few nowes On the bark, and the habit of tne tree, The fruiting body =- 
pods, nuts, burrs, etc. ~ is always helpful to the identifier. Many 
oaks aré almost immossible to identify without mature acorns. Some 
herbs, Such 2s the mustard family, have two kinds of leaves; a rosette 
at°tne basé, end lateral lcaves on the ascending stem. In this case 
vot inds “of leaves should be taken. 

2) Include complete data. The locality, date of collection, habi- 
tat, tyoe of soll, anc (if in mountains) altitude above sea level 
should accomnany every plant soecimen. Any further notes are useful. 

3) Preserve the specimen carefully. As is universally known, the 
pest vreservation of flowers and foliage is by flattening and drying 
the svecinen simultancously. A Lepidopterist who will carry on exten- 
Sive life history studies should purchase a standard botanical press, 
llowever, a very satisfactory specimen can be obtained using a rather 
large book weighted by @ few bric':s or other heavy weight. Newsvnaper 
is an sxeellsént absorbent layering in which to place the plant speci- 
men for pressing. Drvring vlants should be kent under warm, low humid- 
ity conditions for a week (two if thick or succulent). Of course, 
larger fruits, such as nuts, burrs, cherries, etc., cannot he pressed, 
but should be dried and by key numbers carefully associated with the 
pressed specimen. If vacked firmly the plents may be mailed in folded 

_newspaper, with the label carefully "fastened, and the package braced 
azainst bending by stron; cardboard backing on both sides, 


The accurate identifications made possible by careful handling of 
the plants are well worth the effort required. if the Levidopterist 
will ae no néead of the plant after obtaining tne identification, it 
will © bé mounted and olaced in the Harvard Herbariume Svoecimens mailed 
$0 Blea My Renington, Biological Labs,, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Masse" will be turned over to Professor Johnston. Please do not send 
material before September 20th. ae | 
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HANDLING SPECIMENS 


An excellent selection of strong, relatively inexpensive net frames 
of the handy folding type is usually available in any sporting goods 
store. These nets are sold for fishing purposes, but are transformed 
into fine insect nets by the exchange of the fish netting for a bag made 
of soft, strong netting of about 15 holes to the inch (much closer mesh 
for small moths). The bags may be purchased from one of the natural 
science supply houses or, better, may be run off on the family sewing 
machine. 


The generally preferred killing substance is cyanide (sod%um, po- 
‘assium, or calcium are essentially equal in effect). A cyanide jar, 
with the cyanide firmly fastened in the bottom by a layer of vlaster of 
peris, needs to have a tight-fitting cover, preferably screw-cap and 
nrovided with a rubber ring. Some other poisons have been used, but 
are generally inferior to cyanide. Carbon tetrachloride tends to wet 
specimens bedly, is too volatile, and may cause stiffening. Chloroform 
is very volatile and must be revlenished often, and specimens quickly 
become brittle, with frequent loss of antennae and legs. Zther is very 
quick, and does not stiffen, but it is so volatile and expensive that 
1t is not satisfactory. chloroform and ether may be used for special 
collectinz, to quickly anaesthetize the specimen, which is then moved 
tO a cyanide jar for actual killing. 


Butterflies and larger moths may be placed in enveloves and re- 
“axed and mounted at a later time. However, all smaller moths (wing- 
spread 1" or less), all skippers, and most very small butterflies 
snould be pinned while fresh, although the wings need not be mounted 
vntil a later time. Many collectors carry small pinning boxes with 
them and pin specinens as soon as dead. ; 


All specimens must be cared for the day they are collected if this 
is at all possible, Wrinkled wings, broken antennae and legs, stiff- 
ness, and uncertain data generally result from specimens left beyond 
the first day. It is usually easiest to mount cabinet specimens while 
fresh. In some groups such as skippers it often is preferable to pin 
them unmounted or to dry them in envelopes, and relax and mount later. 


If not to be pinned immediately, Lepidoptera should be vlaced ina 
triangular envelope with the wings folded up over the back--one speci- 
men to one envelope. Glassine (transnarent) envelopes should be avoid- 
ed and exoerienced collectors are outspoken in condemning them because 
of the crispness of the paper, which makes breakage almost unavoidable. 
A soft, absorbent paper is best, and the three~cornered envelove seems 
to have no rival Tor style. 


Complete data should be included on every envelope. This means lo= 
ecality (including exact place, county, and state), date of capture, al- 
titude if in mountains, and the collector's name. Habitat notes are 
strongly recommended. Host collectors use a system of key numbers or’ 
letters to let them know the condition of the snecimen (for example, 
"lt" is perfect, "1" is good, "2" is torn or rubbed, "3" is very poor). 
If vossible, the sex should be determined while the specimen is fresh 
and. should be marked on the envelope by the conventional signs of! @# a 
male; 0 = female. A dating stamp, or even a complete locality rubber 
stamp fill save a lot of time if the collecting has been good. Hasty, 
illegible writing on envelopes must be carefully avoided. 


Ye will welcome special notes from members on improved techniques 
in handling specimens in thé field. 


Lone 


BOOK RSViLws 


tea es meareeeetheeet nae 


by ¥ Weds Holland* 


The avpearance, in 1898, of Holland's Butterfly Book marked the 
end of one and the start of another epoch in tne history of North Amer- 
ican butterfly study. Heew! aus by work on the North American fauna had 
come largely from the pens of foreign students, professional American 
entomologists, or a few amateurs cf independent means. The era was con- 
spicuous for its paucity of workers. Following the pubdlication of the 
oo eh Book, however, and csruainly because of it, the day of the 

amateur began in earnest, not only in the large increase in collectors 
and collections, but in the publisnsd record as well. 


Holland and his Butterfly Book have both had considerable criti- 

cism ovointed at them. The fact remains, nevertheless, that through the 
médium ofnis book Holland srobably has stimulated the interest of more 
individuals in the study of butterflies than has any other American. 
50 successful was it that year after year it was reissued. Finally, 
after more than thirty years, being completely revised and augmented 
both in text and plates, it was published for the last time in 1931, 
shortly before its author's death. 


In its pages the reader learns the salient features of butterfly 
anatomy and biology, the clements of classification, methods of col- 
lecting and keeping a collection and the principal litcrature. He is 
also given 2 good account of the North American fauna as ‘mown at that 
time. It is interesting to note that the scheme of classification and 
ecrangement Holland used in 1898, following practices then current, was 
wargcly abandoncd in later years, but is now coming into wider use. 


The plates, an outstanding, generously provided feature of the 
200k; were considsred remarkable at the time, and are well thought of- 
even teday, insofar as their clarity and fidelity are concerned. The 
47-eat misfortune in them is that frequently in groups that find their 
Zreatcst | diagnostic features bencath (such as Argynnis (Speyeria), 

Lycacna” (various blues of several acnera), and the majority of skip- 
pers) most of the svéecimens Tigured show uover surfaces only, rendering 
identification difficult or impossible. The plates added in the re- 
vised edition have rectified this to some extent. 


Though the book is still the only relatively complete guide on the 
North Amcrican butterfly fauna available to the average student, it is 
clearly inadequate... The coverage is too brief for each species, illus- 
trations are in many cases of small valuc, the classification leaves 
much to be desired, even in the revised edition. Clearly the time is 
aporoaching for a new Butterfly Book - embodying a modern classifica- 
tion, fuller, more accurate text, and more practical illustrations, and 
making use of recent develonments in the more broadly apvlicable bio- 
logical princivles of genetics, geoaranhic distribution, and ecology. 


H.K. Clench 


®The Butterfly Book, mcev.md.(xili,404 pp»,75 colored and 2 plain plates, 
19€ text figs.) 18 published by Doubleday ,Doran & Company, New York. It 
may be obtained new for$1Q00 through most book stores, or from John D. 
Sherman,Jr.,132 Primrose Ave. ,Mt.Vernon,New York. (The earlier edition 
may be bousht for less than half this price, but is entirely superseded 
by the revised edition). 
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RECENT PAPERS ON LEPLDOPTEI 


19. Beall, Geoffrey "Seasonal. Varlation.in Sex. Troportion and Wing 
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Length in the Migrant Butterfly, Danaus plexippus L. (Lep. ,Dan- 
aidae )is" Transactions Royal Snb. SOs ,London. ,vol. 97 pp. 337-3556 
Oct. 30,1946. Another of Reall’s studies on butterfly migration, 
based on analysis of wing Length of The Monarch.. Tables record 
measurenents of 1062 specimens from the N. shore of Lake Erie in 
fall migration, 203 from July brood near there, 105 from Louisiana 
in/late fall, and 296 iin Salifomia in late fall and winter. In 
Ontario, the July spec im ns averaged distinctly shorter wings than 
the fall migrants. Also, of over 30 measurable dead Monarchs wash-= 
ed upron the shore of Erle, they, ‘too, averaged distinctly shorter 
than the OVELASS of the fall pomilation, inply lag that natural se- 
lection operates against short-wingedness in migration: The south- 
em specimens fluctuated too much from year ue year for any very 
reasonable generalizations, but Beall believes that different Dreed= 
ing populations may nave difrercat Bano taal ai ard thus may be i- 
dentifiabie; in tie winteriug areas \iny (Gadare aa Fla, He suggests 
simile studies cn Phleret uoon anus usu tat .culatus, the tobacco and 
tomato sphinx, a é 


As 


Beirme, Dryan Pe "The Seasonal Youndance of the British Lepidepteras 
The Gntonolorist SO: ppe49-55. March,1947. A detailed analysis 
the abundance of British ma erolepidoptera from 1865 to 1944, 
hased on all aeaieale wublished notes in the several British jour-~ 
nals which carry a preponderance of Lepidoptera napers. A chart 
illustrates well the Pluctuation. Among the very interesting con= 
clusions reached from comvarison of Lepidoptera abundance and weath= 
er records anes 1) Long, severe winter frosts are very good. (Birds 
suszested as "vrobably the most important natural enemies of most 
Lepidoptera", and are probably killed by the cold.) 2) Late spring 
or early fall frosts are very damasing. 3) A gradual inerease in 
rammraks wars Sora years is detrimental. 4) High winds for a long 
(They certainly do not deter Ceneis on Mte 


time may deter br ° 
Vashington in Nelle Beirne writes: "Regrettably little is known 


‘ 
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“of the diseases of-Lepidoptera, and it is not improbable that they 


may be at least 2S importent as birds in the natural control of 
these insects. Cycles for some species are discussed. Note we 
vould welcome comments from members on fluctuation observations, 


and their ideas on what causes theiie 


Buckell, ZR. “A List of the Lepidoptera Collected in the Shuswap 
Lake i. itish. Golumbia by Dr. W.sR»-Buckell." Proc. 
ty, British: Columbia, vole 43 tp. Ml-ils)) Pobsdy, Our ae 
of the species taken by Dr. Buckell in one area of 
S necordeds , There are 773, species, varietics and 
h 541 are macrolepidovtera (G67 butterflies). The 
er scked by Dre J. McDunnough, E.H. Blackmore, 
sya ire authoritative, although many of the names 
will undoubtedly be corrected as a result of revisional works now 
in progress. H.R. Buckell wrote us that Dr. WR. Buckell collected 
until he becans blind at 91. Many snecies were reared. 


22.Chernock, Ralph L, "Notes on North American Enodias (Lepidoptera)." 


Entomolosical News,vole58tpp.e29-35. February, 1947. A careful 
review of the thrce North American spccies, Places Enodia as 2 sub-= 
genus of Lethe Hubner, with patyrodes dropped to the Synonymy Con- 
Siders portlandis, c creola, and curydice as distinct species. Recog= 
nizes two geosravhie races of port Tandia: typical from the south- 
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eastcrn states; anthedon from the Northeast , with borealis a syno- 
nym. Describes as new but doss not figure "Lethe (Enodia)eurydice ap~ 
palachia new subspecies", occurring in the Appalachian Mts. from W. 
Va. to Fla. As a rosult of these studies the proposed nomenclature 
is as follows: 
Lethe (Enodia) portlandia portlandia Fabr. 

portlandia anthedon Clark 

ereola Skinner 

eurydice eurydice L.-Joh, 

curydice appalachia R.1L.Cher. 

We believe that lr. Chormock has taken a very commendable step 
in committing himself in vrint against the naming of minor variants, 
particularly thoss originally named on the basis of insufficient ma- 
teri2l from too few localities, and we must applaud his relegation 
to the synonymy of so many varictal, ge vagtiscan? and weak subspe- 
cific namcs. His analysis of thc seozraphic races of the species dis- 
cussed appcars to be very satisfactory, and his Addedni tien of a new 
reacc°scoms to be bascd on corstul Study of extcnsive material from 
ey, placcs, and thus sound. With only a little more effort Mr.Cher- 
mock could have made this a "Synopsis of ---", instead of “Notes on 
--=", One plate of photographs, and careful citations referring to 
original deserivtions and other annolicable papcrs would. have made 
this very valuable. Exact localities of specimens examined of, the 
specics and subspcciss, ot pees than the new one, were unfortunately 
omittcd, so the reader can slcan nothing definite about distribution 
of), Lhe Enodias from this paper. Nothing is said about habitats and 
habits, “and these are critical aspects of jumping eurydice with the 
Bnodias. Nevertheless, we feel this a is a valuable contribution. 


thene,and “ka pee on (Sears eos + Aub. alain 
Cooke tine parasitizes Plathynena seabra. These parasitic wasps 

are Significant and intcresting factors in Lepidoptera field prob- 
lems, and it is particularly invortent for Levidopterists to pre- 
serve carefully all parasites which they rear from butterfly and 


moth ¢gss, larvae, and pupac, labeling them according to their host. 


Stallings,Don Be & J.R.Turner "Texas Lepidoptera (With Description 
of 2 New Subspecics)", Ent.News 58:pp.36-41. February, 1947. 

An addition to paper #14, revicwed in the May LEP.NEWS, giving ad- 
ditional Pharr records and results of Texas collecting by the auth- 
ors. New U.S. records are: Papilio lycophron pallas (Brownsville), 
Thecla ocstri(Pharr), Teyojoa(Pharr), T. spurina(Pharr), Adopacoi- 
des Sinplex(Davis Mtse). Described as new is "Asterocampa clyton 
Touisa | new subspecics" from Pharr, said to be the subtropical race 
fats Clytone Description very brief, no figures. Appendix A of the 
International Rules of Zoological Nomenclature was ignored, since 
no repository for the type is stated. This is a serious and in- 
credibly common error. 

CeLoR. 
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PLEASE KEEP US INFORMED OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
3. Harrison Gray Dyar (1866-1929) 


About the figure of Harrison Gray Dyar has grown a wealth of legends 
and stories, and far from the least of these is that of his untiring 
energy and zeal as an entomologist. That he must have poured heart and 
soul into his work is at once apparent to anyone taking even the most 
cursory trip through his published works, Their sheer volume alone 
would astound the uninitiated, but when confronted with the fact that 
behind his large number of printed pages there lies keen observation, 
accuracy of detail, genius in systematics-then it is realized that here 
indeed is a man of whom American entomology may be justly proude 


Dr. Dyar was born in New York City on the 14th of February, 1866, 
but moved, with his family, at an early age to Boston, where he receivec 
most of his schooling--first at Roxbury Latin School, and then 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. From there he returned to New 
York, where in 1894, at Columbia University, he received his Masters 
degree, and a year later, his doctorate. In 1897 he entered the halls 
of the United States National Museum, where he was to spend the rest 
Of “Ais Tire. 


Throughout most of his professional career he was editor of one or 
another journal of entomology: from 1904 to 1907, the Jour. N.Y.Ent. 
Soce; 1909-1912, the Proc. Ent. Soc. Washington. Finally, in 1915 he 
founded the journal, Insecutor Inscitiae Menstruus, which he edited and 
was himself the principal contributor, until the journal ceased publi- 
cation in 1927. It was primarily devoted to mosquitoes, a well-known 
specialty of Dyar. 


Dyar conmenced publishing papers long before his formal education was 
finished. Indeed, in 1890 Dyar noted and published the fact that the 
increase in size of the chitinous parts of a larva through its succes-= 
Sive moults proceeds at a constant ratio--this observation now bearing 
the title, 'Dyar's Law.' Shortly after his appointment in the National 
Museum, Dyar started work on the List of North American Lepidoptera, 
published in 1902, and still a most useful work of reference, patterned 
on the style of Staudinger and Rebel'ts European catalogue, with refer- 
ence to the literature, general locality data and so forth. 


To Lepidopterists Dyar is perhaps most famous for the vast quantity 
of life-history work he accomplished, much of it with the help of. Miss 
Emily Morton. At the time of his death he had done more than any 
other American Lepidopterist in this respecte Further, he not only 
amassed descriptions of early stages, but put them to work, using 
their characters in classificatory work. He is to be thanked for much 
of the present order in our faunal lists, 


Dyar's work was not by any means restricted to Lepidoptera. As was 
mentioned above, his knowledge of mosquitoes was vast, and his publishe: 
work on that group of insects runs through many often-consulted pagese 
His principal contribution to that study is the four-volume monograph 
on the Mosquitoes of North and Central America, written in collabora- 
tion with Drs. Howard and Knab, and appearing through the years 1912= 
1917. He was also actively interested in other groups of insects, and 
his doctoral thesis on the Bacteria of New York City set forth ideas 
not then currently accepted, but which later became recognized$ 


Active to the very end, he turned in a manuscript on the Mosquitoes 
of Montana ten days before his death in Washington on January 21, 1929, 
just before his 65rd birthday. 


ete 


II. Methods of Preservations of Eggs, Larvae, and Pupae. 
, by C.L. Remington 


e oreservation of eggs is more difficult than of other stages. 

20 best rosults are obtained with special fixatives, but this is too 

compiicatea to be practical for field work. Fairly good preservation 

yay be obtained with four parts of pure Ethyl Alcohol (Grain Alcohol) 

and one part water. Better results mav be obtained with four parts of 
uthyl Alcohcl ana one part Acetic Acid (glacial). 


Be Larvacs 


larvac arc important in life history and classification studies 
and it is essential that they be proserved carefully. Larvae preserved 
initduad lose most of thsis color, but this is not a serious loss. The 
valuable charactcrs for study arc found in the arrangement of bristles, 
pits, Spiracics, and cther structural characters. It is true that Lep- 
idopterists, particularly butterfly specialists, have almost universal- 
ay describsa the colors and markings and isnored the setae. However, 
uso Of these structures will become increasingly widespread in the near 
iuture, and there is a groat necd for larvac preserved in fluid. 

The first stop in preparing a larva is to kill it by dropping it 
into watcr which has becn brought to a boil and then removed from the 
heat sourcc a moment before killing the larva. The larva should be 


left in the hot water about $ minute if small, 1 minute if medium-sized, 


and 1% minutos if large. The hot water removes fats which turn black 
and badly discolor the larva. 

There is only one good preserving medium, and that is Ethyl Alco- 
hol. Never usc Necthyl Alcohol (wood alc.), or any of the others. For- 
maldehyde is also undesirable. Cn removal from the hot water, the lar- 
va should be vlaced in 50% Ethyl Alcohol (1 part alc. to 1 part water). 
It should be left in this for about # hour and then vlaced in 80% Ethyl 
Alcohol. After one day it should be moved to fresh 80% Alcohol, its 
final preservative. 1 part Glycerine added to 99 varts of the 80% Eth- 
yl Alcohol will help keep the specimen soft and flexible. The speci- 
men should be kopt in a tightly-corked vial. It is cssential that a 
label be included in the vial, showing the host plant, locality, date, 
and collector. Labels should be written in India Ink. Otherwise they 
fade and become illegible. 


GC. Pupac: 


Pupac should bo prescrvcd cxactly as outlined for larvae, includ- 
ing the killing in hot wator. If possible, the collector should wait 
for at least two days aftcr pupetion before killing a pupa, and should 
kill it before it becomes darkened by the developed imago within. If 
the puna is in a cocoon, ths cocoon should be slit oven carefully, the 
supa removed, killed, and preserved, and the cocoon kept dry with a 
label relating it to the pupa in alcohol. Pupac from which parasites 
have emerged should be mounted on an insect pin, unless they were still 
soft at the time of cmorgence. 
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4A BARGAIN IN LITERATURE 


PSYCHE, the cntomological journal, is cloaring out its reserve of 
roprints bocauss of a shortage of space. We have tabulated below the 
Levidoptora papcrs from thoir list. Every paper would be of at least 
historical valuc to any Amorican Lepidoptcrist, and if you aro assom= 
bling a reprint library, this will give it quite a boost, 


According to tho note of cxplanation accompanying the reprint 
list, the pricc is 19¢ a pagos Chocks should be mado payable to? 
"Psyche", and orders addressod to "Psyche, Biological Labs., Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass." Several copies of any papors may be 
bought by anyone, if needed. In the following list, the number of 
pagcs is givcn in brackots aftor the ycare 
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BARNES & LINDSEY. A Now Species of Hetorocampa (Notodont.). 1921.(2). 
-~, Notos on Noetuidac with Deseriptions of some Now Specios. 1921.(2). 


BARNES & mS alec List of Sphingidac of Amorica, North of Mexico. 
1910.(17). 

-. On Certain Olcne Spocics. 1911.(3). 

-, On the Early Stages of Certain Geometrid Specics. 1912.(7). 

~< On the Darly Stages of Some Western Catocala Specics. 19135.(5). 


BARTSCHyReS.Be  “Sugaring"”, in the Autumne 1912.(5). 
COOLIDGE,C.Re Westcrn Lcpidoptcra, III. Notcs on Leptarctia califor- 


niade 1910.(4). 
sey VOStom Lopi.dopteras IVs) L9.iel 3)6 


DAVIS,WeTe The Red-margincd Luna, a New Varicty, 1912.(2). 
FIELD, ,W.Lev. The Offspring of a Captured Fomale Basilarchia proser- 


pina. 1910.(3). 
~. Hybrid Buttcrflics of the Genus Basilarchiae 1914.(3). 


FORBES ,W.T.M. The Aquatic Caterpillars of Lake Quinsigamond. 1910.(9). 
~. -nother Aquatic Caterpillar (Elophila). 1911.(2). 

-. Tho North Amcrican Families of Lepidoptera. 1914.(13). 

~. On the Tympanum of Gertain Lepidoptera. 1916.(10). 


GRINNELL,F. Some Variations in the Genus Vancssa(Pyramois). 1918.(6). 


MARCHAND ,W. The Specific Diffeorences Betweon Apantesis nais Drury, 
Ae vittata FPabr. and A. phalorata Harris. 1917.(2). 


NEWCOMB,H.H. Argynnis cybele Fab., varicty baal,Strceck.Mclanic.1910(1}) 

RAU,P. The Poriod of Incubation of the Eggs of Samia cecropia.1912.(2) 

-. Notes on the Duration of the Pupal Stage in Certain Lepidoptcra,. 
1913. (2)6 

REIFF, WY. Argynnis cybole Fabre Forma bartschi.s F.Nov. 1910.(4). 

SWETT Lee Gcomctrid Notes. A New Varicty of Nyctobia. 1910.(2). 
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A NEY CLASCIPICATICN OF TH2 LETIDOPTER 


A highly important vaper by Dr. HE. Hinton, of the British Muse- 
um, cntitled: "Cn the homology and nomenclature of the setae of lepid- 
opterous larvae, with some notcss on the ohylogeny of the Lepidoptera" 
appeared in the July 22, 1946, Transactions of the Royal Entomological 
Society of London (vol.97:pp.1-37). Although we have known of this pa- 
ver for some tine, we obtained a cony only very recently. It is so sig- 
>iiicant that we are reviewing it separately from the regular section 
on recent papers, 


The present paper has only 37 pages, and the author indicates that 
it anticipates "some of the results of two papers now in preparation, 
one on the systematic position of the Microptervgidae and one on the 
netural groups within the Lepidoptera," 


The conclusions on vhyloseny in the present paver are best shown 
by the following diagram adapted from Hinton's Figure 1: 
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The interrupted lines revresent the zone or uncertainty of origin. 
That is, the top of the interrunted line shows the latest time the group 
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HINTON-cont.e 


may have arisen and the bottom of the same line shows the earliest prob- 
able time of origin. The tanered base shows the direction from which 
the group evolved. Since Hinton considers the Monotrysia as suborder, 
with all of its members derived from one insect, the chart should show 
this unity. His chart actually makes the Ditrysia appear to stem from 
the Incurvaroidea. 


The classification is based primarily on larval studies, although 
the larger cateszories are characterized also by important morphological 
Jifferences of the adults. As is seen from the chart, Hinton follows 
Chapman (1917) in placing the Micropterygidae in a separate order (Zeu- 
zloptera), closer to the caddis-flies (Trichoptera) than to the Lepid- 
optera.e He divides the latter into three suborders: the new suborder 
DACNONYMPHA, for the very primitive Eriocraniidae; Bérner'’s (1939) sub- 
order MCNOTRYSIA, for the Hepialidae, Nepticulidae, and Incurvariidae; 
and Borner's DITRYSIA, containing all other families. Hinton admits 
that his "Dacnonympha" equals Packard's (1895) "Paleolepidoptera”, but 
ignores priority claims for higher categorics, as do too many entomolo- 
gists, merely because the International Rules do not directly apply. 

In published work your reviewer would unhesitatingly use Packard's 
well-composed name in preference to Hinton's. It will be noted that 
Hinton considers the Sphingidae among the highest Lepidoptera, with the 
putterflies (Rhopalocera) below the Macroheterocera and above the Micro- 
lepidoptera. This is a widely held vicwpoint. 


The major portion of this paper erects a new system for naming the 
thoracic and abdominal setae of the larvae. Dyar's and Fracker's sys- 
toms are abandoned, with the setal designations based on names (such as 
"u" for microscopic), rather than consecutive numbers or Greek letters. 
The 24 figures are useful in understanding the new nomenclature. 


C.L. Remington 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Don Stallings, at Caldwell, Kansas, reports, a very poor spring, 
with versistent cold and incessant rain in Kansas. The Stallings and 
Turner collecting combine has laid plens Tor another active summers 
By now they should have retumed from a short trip to northeastern New 
Mexico. Later they expected to hit the Black Hills and Wyoming. This 
month the destination was to be the high Rockies of Colorado. We hope 
to be able to zive some of their results’ at the end of the summer. 
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Mre Ve Nabokov has contributed an interesting observation on Eure 
opean Gatocala, of which he was reminded on reading Dr. Brower's arti- 
cle in the June NEWS. He has observed G. fraxini, a beautiful Palearee 
tic svecies, feeding on dead fish in Russia. The habit should be in= 
vestigated for American, Gatocalac. Of course, most collectors, have 
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seen butterflies flocking to well-decayed fish, but we know of no record 
for Catocalas or other moths. 
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lire. Nabokov also saw Smerinthus popnuli, a Huropean sphinx moth 
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the tip of thsir abdomen in the manner of ovipositing dragonflies. 
Both sexes exhibtted this unexplained behavior, lLep.,Soc. members who 
are particularly interested in Sphingidae should watch for this habit 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Wanted= 411 specics of tho hcesperioid genus Megathymus for exchange or 

purchasc. Many rare Lepidoptera offered in exchange. P.S. Remington, 

5570 Etacl Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Pup2c and larvae of Arctiidac, especially Apantesis, needed for systcn- 
atic studics. Marion E. Smith, Fernald Hall, Amhcrst, Mass, 
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Wantcd= Samples of the following gencra of Satyridac, found in North 
and South Amcrica: Argyrophorus, Cheimas,Cosmosatyrus ,Cyllopsis,Dae- 
dalma ,Drucina,#lina,Eretris,raunula,Idioneura,Manerebia ,Neomaeas ,Neo- 
satyruis ,Panarche,Polymastus ,Proboscis,Pseudomaniola,Pseudosteroma, 
Sabatoga Sinarista,Steremnia,Tetraphlebia,Thiemeia,or Zabirnia. Have 
some 5000 duplicates representing perhaps 500 species or varieties of 
Lepidoptera from all over the world to offer in exchange. Arthur H,. 
Moeck, 301 Hast Armour Avenue, Iilwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


Hr@BIA, OSNEIS, & BRENTHIS, ETC. from Arctic Canada for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. RJ. Fitch,Rivercourse P.0O,, via Lloydminster, Sask. 


Catocalas and their esgs and larvae wanted (also various other Lepidop- 
tera). Can offer many Lepidootera and some rare material in other or- 
aers. A.B. Brower, 5 Hosptial Street, Augusta, Maine. 


LYCAZNIDAS & PIBRIDAE from all parts of North America desired. I am 
building up my collection from scratch, and need virtually everything. 
Offer butterflies of all groups from Southern California. Graham Heid, 
11745 Hesby Street, North Hollywood, California. 
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GASCADE MTS. LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for species from other 
narts of North America. J.C. Hopfinger, Brewster, Washington. 


WANTZD- North American SPHINGIDAE AND CATOCALA. C.\J. Baker, Waynes~ 
purg, Ohio. 
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famils of Lepidoptera in exchan G6 Wme Ee. Sieker 119 Monona Ave. PY 
p as 1 9 
Madison, WL Siw 


Specializing in systematics and life histories of North American GEO- 
METROIDEA, Would like to exchange and buy spetimens in this group. 
Frederick H. Rindge, 437 Ocean View Ave., Berkeley 7, California. 


If you have for exchange o 
from the Americas (Ne & S, 
fh 
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r sale North American CATCCALA or SPHINGIDAE 
) and Antilles, writet Mrs. C. Reed Cary, 


PAPILIOS of the MACHAON group desired. Offering in exchange Lepidop~ 
tera of any groups from Galif, and Ariz. Also larvae and pupae of the 
machaon group are desired. David Le Bauer, P,O. Box 469, Yuma, Ariz. 


NOTES | 


Since preparing the June NEWS with the note on Tilden's paper 
concerning ants and larvae of Lycaenidae we noticed a paper in the Oct., 
1911, Entomolosical News (pp. 359-363) by H.M.Bower of Chicago, on the 
"Early Stages of Lycacna lygdamus Doubleday". Bower observed egg-lay- 
ing and collected eggs and larvae on Lethyrus (Perennial Vetch). He 
veturned later in the scason and found more mature larvae abundant. 
“These were in almost every case attended by ants which made the 
search rather easy as the ants invariably led to the discovery of a 
“arva," Bower gives descrivtions of each instar, as well as the egg 
and pup2e, from reared material. Although he did not see larvae being 
carried into the ant nests, such may be the case. That the larvae may 
feed on ant larvae, like Maculinea arion in England, is very plausible, 
Since the captive lyadamus larvae often fed on brother larvae, although | 
supplied with plenty of food. 
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One letter in our interesting mail deserves particular comment. 
D.L. Bauer, of Yuma, Arizona, while expressing agreement with our com= 
nents in the May issue on the faults in regional lists, and with the 
gencral aspects of our’ Stand against naming s¢asonal forms, asks some 
searching questions on the latter point. He gives several instances 
of Arizona butterflies which have remarkably different seasonal forms, | 
such aS Pieris navi, Strymon mélinus, and Galephalis nemesis. While 
these are admittedly striking examples, and there are many others, 
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uarecellus, Phyciodes tharos, and many southwestern butterflies, with 
no hesitation it can be said that these seasonal forms should not re- 
ceive Latin names and be considered in our zoological nomenclature. 
When it is desirable to designate these) broocs of the same insect, 
mercly call them: gen. vern. (spring), gen. aest. (summer), gen.autum, 
(fall), and gen.hiem. (wintor). Or if the broods do not follow seasons,| 
designate them as? gen.l, gen.II, gen.Iil, gen.IV, etc. The only in- | 
fra~specific categories which deserve Latin names are those which are | 
concerned directly in speciation. Geogrannic races, and ecological 
forms are so concerned. Seascnal forms and polymorphic forms (Colias 
white females) certainly are not, although their relative vroportions 
in the vopulation may be characteristics of different races, 

le are very sorry that our planned schedule ror the series of ar- 
ticles on Life History Studics has necessarily been changed. We ex- 
pect to have most of the articles written by specialists, and due to 
too snort notice they were unable to write what we needed in time for 
numbers 2, 3, and 4 of the NEWS. Eventually the series will go ahead 
as planned. Meanwhile, in order to give you the necessary information 
for preserving immature stages of any rare or little-known species you 
find this summer, the article on page 31 was prepared. 
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C.H. dos Passos, A.C. Frederick, and Y.P. Rogers took a coopera- 
tive collecting trip to Vermont at the end of May in search of Erora 
jacta. However, the New England weather thwarted the attempt by remain- 
ing cold and cloudy throughout their 3-day stay at the locality. 
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Tat LEPIDOPTenIsts’ N2vS is the monthly newsletter of The Lepidoptcr- 
ists' Socicty. Membership in the Society is open to anyone interested 
in the study of butterflies and moths. ‘The dues are $1.00 per year, 

and the NEWS is scnt to’all mombcrs. Please make cheeks and money or 
ders payable to: Charles L. Remington, Treas. Address all communica~ 
tions to P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusctts. 
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In another month or two most collectors will have to interrupt 
collecting wmatil next spring, and will besin tallying their available 
hartoring material for a busy exchange season. In the hope of facili- 
tating your corresnondence and exchangins, the Levidopterists’ Society 
will prepare the annual up-to-date list of members, addresses, and spe- 

vialties, te be mailed with the October NEWS. The original plan was 
aie December, but such a late date would be less des irable from the 
vlLewpoint of exchangs LG « If you find October’ the best, it will become 
wie resular time for distribution of the annual membership list. With 
Ge exchanase season anproachina, now is the time to send in your insert 
“or the "Notices by Members" column. At this time of year we will be 
tlad to expand it to two or even three pases. 
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Perusal of American entomological journals which were appearing 

about twenty or thirty years ago has reminded us of a trend which we 
are sorry to see. These older “nunbers contain nmumerous advertisements 
an the exchange columns of moth and butterfly es7s and cocoons and chry- 
s2.lids,offered for Secudtite or sale. At least one prominent society ac- 
tually sold pupae reared by its members, to Pesce a fund for a specific 
mnurpose. Articles published in the journais by such enthusiasts as Row- 
ley, Of Louisiana, Missouri, comprised arial accounts of the recent 
season's larva c collecting. Gurrent jcurnals show current trends in 
rarely having anv notice offering living pupae. Perhaps the improved 


roads and almost universal wossession of automobiles has lured collect- 
ors out into the "choice" hunting grounds for quick trips and furious 
net- swinging, 4 MO ea Che G.t in ue srest in their local fauna has resulted. 


Intensive collec cting in one region for several years usually leads to 
interest in rearing and life history studies. 

The N2WS proposes to lend enthusiastic support to any efforts to 
rear Lepidoptera to the pupal stase for exchanging or selling, and of- 
fers its pases for advertisements of this sort. We know that many men- 
hers would buy or exchange for living pupae, so we urge anyone with the 
inclination for rearing to exploit the condition. If pupae are to be 
reared for exchange or sale, it is essential that they be labeled with 
the locality from which the parents were taken. Specimens obtained 
from punae should have cabinet value equal to any other specimens of 
the same species. In addition, a breeder will not be successful in 
selling material unless the prices are reasonable. The ridiculously 
nigh prices now peing z asked by the few fenatn ing dealers undoubtedly 
dampsns the interest “of prospective buyers. So get out the rearing 
cases and stock up. Good data and fair prices will assure you of plen- 
ty of Lepidopvterists' Society business. 
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BOOK REVILWS 


4, The Butterflies of California 
by John A. Comstock* 


Approximately 436 species and subspecies are given in Comstock's 
Butterflies of California - nearly thirty percent of the presently 
tmown North American butterfly fauna, as listed in the 1938 McDunnough 
Jnecklist. This high degree of renresentation in one state has given 
cig book a »vrominent place in Lepidoptera literature, a vosition well 
justifiea by its other qualities. 


The 63 colored plates and the generous attention devoted to the 
early stages, a specialty of Dr. Comstock, are very useful. In the 
plates, generally of excellent quality, are to be found examples of 
virtually every valid form and most of the aberrations occurring in 
Galifornia, many taken from types. In addition, for each specimen 
itlustrated, full data are ziven as to place and date of capture, 


Information-on the early stages of a very large number of species 
is given in the form of host plants and excellent figures of the egg, 
larva, and pupa. Dr. Comstock, with the aid of Commander C.M. Dammers, 
has since added materially to the number of California species thus 
known, in the pages of the Bulletin of the Southern California Acadeny 
of Science. 


In the text, though descriptions are brief, the habitat, approxi- 
mate dates of appearance, and general range are usually given, and in 
the case of very local butterflies, often the exact locality. 


At the close of the book there are: a complete check list includ- 
ing varietals and synonyms; maps showing the counties and life zones of 
california; information on the capture, vreservation, arrangement, stor= 
age and exchange of specimens; an unfortunately brief discussion of 
leading periodicals with addresses; a short description of the grosser 
anatomy of butterflies; a reprinting (with original references) of the 
author's published papers to 1927. 


Sriticism of the book may be directecd at the inordinate amount of 
Space given to the descriptions and denictions of aberrations--space 
that might have been devoted much more vrofitably to other material. 
Further, the absence of such valuable aids as keys, bibliographic re- 
ferences, and anatomical characters of families, has somewhat hindered 
its gencral usefulness. 


Though in his introduction Dr. Comstock says that it is primarily 
intended for "the nature lover" the acid test of time has vroven its 
great value to the veteran student as well. It is possible to identi-~ 
fy quite accurately by means of the plates most species of far Western 
butterflies, 

Harry K. Clench 
a “ * % —_————— 
*Published in 1927 by Dr. Jed. Comstock, Los Angeles, California. 
334 pp., 63 color plates, 84 text illus. Listed by Sherman, 132 
Primrose Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., at $15.00. 


BRIEF DIOGRATHIES 
4, Alpheus Spring Tackard, Jr.(1839-1905) 


The rapid Gevelooment of the biolozical sciences in the 19th cen- 
tury vas at the same time the result anc the Opportunity for the con- 
tributions of thse great navuralists oF that verjiod. The exiguity of 
oeap. baa Mhowlecsé made it possivle Tor one man to delve into many 

Lelds, With signir leant consequences. A distinctive examnle of this 
tyee or naturalist is A.S. Packard. Although most of his work was in 
entouolosy, he aiso contributed to other branches of systematic, struc 

cural, CS Sog ge ke zoology, and to geology, paleontology anthronology, 
and enbryology. 


Packard was born in Brunswick, Maine, on Feb. 19, 1839, of a dis- 
singsdisned tineage of scholars. It was et Bowdoin that Packard com- 
neues? “is higns r education, ana when still a junior in.college he add- 


1b 

ed fuel to tne Sire of his enthusiasa by joining a scientific exvedi- 
tion to Grecniand and Latrador. From 1861 to 1864, after obtaining an 
AJB, deeres Tron Bowdoin, e eeadied unaGer the illustrious Louis Acas~ 
SA.Z Bi Farvard Unive reitys “unile.there he assisted Samuel Scudder in 
tne Insect, Dents .oF tie jiniseun of Comparative Zoology, specializing in 
BS Me and petans acting curator from 1862-3... Soon after his 

discharse from war cervice, he beceme librarian and acting custodian of 
whe Roston society of Natural History, asain wn close contact with 
Scudder. In 1867 he married Elizabeth Debby f Salem, and they later 


had three children. 


Yell fitted by his training under Agassiz, Packard entered in 1867 
unon proressional piesa bade at tne Essex Institute in Salem, Mass. 
which soon was absorbed the Peabody Acadeny or bclence, and Packard 
assumed, the ~ositior. or yauor of invertepraves and later Director 

The Teadins sublication his day, the Antrican Naturalist, had its 
incepticn at oe CUpiia= Ghia s Gime, Wlark h Paclhard as editor, a post he 
hneid for over 20 years. Wiile he was with the Peahody Acadeny he lec- 
tured on.¢ntonolosy at several coliezes in’ the region. Having worked 
with Agassiz at the famous summer school of iology, Packard also 
founded such an organization at Selem after Agassiz died. In 1878 he 
acCcenLES an, apnooinitment to a vrofessorshib at Brown University, where 
he, lectured in zoology anda other scientific fields until his death on 
#ebruary 14, 1905. Among academic degrees he held were an 5.B., iHA., 
MeDs, and aa honorary Ph.D. and LL.D. 
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Packard's great contributions to entomology were marked especially 
by Nis several textbooks, bringing together the available knowledge for 
the student, laynan. and professional entomologist. His Guide to ~ the 
Study of Insects had. & editions im 15 years, and, & Textbook or Entomo- 
logy was for many.ycars the best general book on the subject. Work: on 
Levidevtera, both Sectdnreatle ana morvnological, penetrated into many 
families, his lerger works being a monosraon on Geometridae and the two 
parts of his famous Memoir of the National Academy--"Monogranvhn of the 
bombycine moths of Bnerica north of Mexico, including their transform- 
ations and origin of the larval markings." His pioneering in the field 
led to his reesgnition by Scicntific socicties all over the world. He 
became a fellow of the National Academv of Sciencs, and of the Linnean 
Socicty of London, and an nonorary president of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Altogether his published works amount- 
ed to over 400, a lasting monument to his imaense enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion to contribute to the vrogress of zoology. 
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RECENT PAPERS ON LUOPIDOPTERA 


Bell, Ernest Le "A New Spe ecles of Hesperiidae (Lepidoptera, Rnopal- 
ocera) from Venezuela." Zoolosica,N.%.Z001.50c. ,vol. 32% pp.67- 
68, 1 fig. May 8,1947. escribes new Species: Yanguna flemingi 
(Pyrvnopy sinae), reared from pupa found at Carivito, Venezuela. 
Brief descrintion, male senitalia figured. Pupal skin kept and de~ 
scribed. Species named for collector. 


Carpenter,G.D.eHale "Capture of eet Beda’ in greet numbers by the 
grass Setaria verticillata (i. ) Beauve in East Africa." Proce 
Royal ante DOCe London, Vol.2lippe49-50. Sept.e16,1946. Reports 

a natural “butterfly trap” The grass, Sctaria, had caught thou- 

sands or butterrlies by means of barbed bristles on the inflceres— 

cence. The princinal victim was Acraea zetes, ali males. A number 
of A. orina were caught in separate clunps, as were a very few spe- 
cimens of & Favilio, Danaus, and two olerids. Various suggestions 

are ziven as to why the butterflies sot into the inescapable Grass. 

The most probable ae is that one insect would be “caught inadver— 

tently by the sfass, and Ouners would be attracted to it by vision." 

The collector, THE. Jackson, considers this mass destruction a 

resular occurrence in Nenyae 


Dickson,C.G.0. "The life-history of Fhasis thysbe L. var. nigricens 
Aur. (Levidovtera,Lycaenidae)." Journ Ent Society Sg Africa, 
yols9! ppgl7e-192, 22 figs. Pebe2l, 1547. Gives a very thorough 

Geserinesien of ess, all 7 instars of larva, pupa, distribution, and 

habits, with fisures of all stages and many Pe details. Var. 

nis ariccns compared with tyvical snysbe ena sigl!s palmus ¢ ses, larvae, 
ete, A model of excellent life history study of the ind urgently 
needed for emcee Lepidoptera, and achievable by many Lene S0Ce 


members who are willing to be ocalInstaking anc thorougne 


Forbes,W.Telle "Buckeyes and Jegener." The Entomologist,vol.80: pp. 
56-58. Her Sal en ev? DPe Forbe 9s of Cornell Unive, makes conclu-. 


genitalia in ene genus Spree! (quenane The 2 New World species, 
P. ievinia anc pe vestina, are closely related to each other and 
a@istines tly different from the 5 Old Vorld spp.e, in which the African 
species ars closer to the furopean than to the American sppe He 


-belisves that the Amsrican ancestors came in through the Bering 


Straits to Alaska. The Atlantic rift is placed in or just prior to 
the Trisssic, and is said to be much older than the Africa~Hurasia 
Senaratione 


Gerould, John H. "Hybridization and Female Albinism in Colias. philo~ 
aa and GC. eurythene. A New Famoshire Survey in 1943 with Sub- 
equent Data.” Annals, Ent.Soce of America, vol.39:pp.383-396~ 


Bombs MOHEE Professor Gerould has made the pioneer contribu- . 
eee to Amsrican' butterfly genetics during the past 25 years. The 
oresent paper renorts field Surveys interoreted through his know= 
hence or Golias zénetics. He has siven careful records of the 


surytneme into New Hanoshire and the dynamic effects 
n _ Apparently éurytheme males regul arly prefer to 

@ with curythene See and “Winterspecif ic" “natinzs are rare, 
Sc jally ESET both. species are abundant. He maintains that 

Bhi lodice and eurytheme outa be considered different species 
which are hybridizing extensively at vresent. ‘(We believe that 
Hovanitz oroved their distinctness on the fundamental sterility 
basis without acknowledging the species separation.) Gerould also 
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RECENT FPAPERS<conte 


questions, with clear reasoning, the correctness of lumping these 
American Colias under chrysothneme, typically a Palearctic insect, 
aS advocated by Hasen(1883), Elwes(1884), Clark(1941), and Hovan- 
1t2(1943,etc.)s Until ehrysotheme can be interbred with eurytheme 


and philodice, there seems to be no sound course other than to con- 
sider it a different species. 


Howes ,WeGeorge "Lepidog-era Collecting at the Homer, with Descrip-~ 
tions of New Species." Transactions, Royal Soc. of New Zealand, 
46. This follows an ear- 
lier paper (1943), which gave a list of macrolepidoptera taken in 
the Homer district of New Zealand. The present paper is orimarily 
the list of 128 species of microlepidoptera taken. Also gives some 
new records cf macros. Describes as new? Aletia nobilia (Phalaen. ), 
Xanthorhos frizida(Geometr.), Proteodes smithi, Scoparia valenter- 
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‘toned aS common (all three are also in 
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Still alive after 4 yrs. Two males emerged 1 and 2 years after pu~ 
pation. How many members have discarded cocoons which failed to 
hateh after one year? Such notes as this are interesting and valu- 
ables : : 


valuable data on “about twenty~five aggresations of four species 
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cause Mre Rau, being unfamiliar with butterfly taxonomy, mistakenly 
placed P. cubule in the Fapilionidae, rather than Pieridae! LEvery 
butterfly collector is well-acquainted with these mud-puddle agsre- 
gations and would contribute useful knowledge by carefully record- 
ing observations ina larze number of cases. There is great doubt 
as to the plausibility of Mr. Rau's statement that butterfly "pre- 
dilection for sociability may yet prove to be one of the early steps 
in the scheme of evolution of social life among insects." 


Rindge, FeHe "Designation and Distribution of Types of Nepticula 
braunella Jones." Pan-Pacific Entomologist,vol.23:pe25. Jane, 
1947. Jones had negléctéed to intludée type data or to designate 

types in describing N. braunella. The Jones collection is now at 

the Unive of Calif. (Berkeley). Rindge designates types and notes 
the distribution of paratypes to several museums. This svecies was 
onitted from the 1939 McDunnough Checklist. Members will wish to 
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NOTES FROM A TRAVELLING EDITOR 


The first month of our Thysanura and Entotrophi collecting trip 
has presented several opportunities to visit Lep. Sec. members, and we 
even managed to collect a few interesting Lepidoptera along the waye 


At Cornell we received from Prof. WeTeM. Forbes a number of help- 
ful comments on tightening up the NEWS. Prof. Forbes' second part of 
his "Lepidoptera of NeYe State' will be published shortly. J.G. 
Franclemont is continuing his researches on moths at the University. 
R-Le Chermock is preparing a taxonomic revision of the genus Limenitis 
(Basilarchia and Heterochroa), to be completed in the fall, when he ex- 
pects to receive his PheD., and take up a position with a southem 
university. He is also revising two other Satyrid genera, Cercyonis 
and Euptychia.e We were glad to meet Ross Arnett, editor of the 
COLEOPTERISTS' BULLETIN, and to exchange ideas with hime 


At the U.S. Nat.» Museum in Washington we renewed acquaintance with 
Dr. Austin H, Clark, who has surmounted a recent illness, and looks 
very well. His friend, Carroll Wood, told us that Clark's 'Butterflies 
of Virginia', comparable to the excellent ‘Butterflies of the District 
of Columbia', should be published soon. W.D. Field, whom the writer 
knew at Camp Plauché, La., during the war, was rearranging the Papilio 
collection in the museum. Probably by now he has transferred from 
the Dept, Agric. to the Nat. Museum staff. 


We arrived in the Great Smoky Mts. too early for Speyeria diana, 
the prize butterfly of the region. The Chief Naturalist, Arthur 
Stupka, has a good start toward an insect collection. Last year he 
took some fine Arctiidae at high altitudes. The collection also in- 
cludes a good male of Erora laeta, taken in the Smokies. 


The Ozarks of Missouri were having a good Lepidoptera yeare 
Around the mouth of Big Spring, almost in the spray, we took 2 fresh 
Calephe muticum, a few Feniseca tarquinius, and several other speciese 
This is the southernmost capture we have made of C. muticum. 


Texas was our collecting ground for several days. It was in- 
‘teresting to find the giant noctuid, Thysania zenobia, common at lights 
and resting under rock ledgese In Big Bend Nat. Park Hemiargus 
(Echinargus) isola and another Hemiargus were abundant, along with a 
Chlosyne, Pape daunus, Dan. berenice, Limenitis bredowii and oo 
Eurema gundlachia and nicippe, 2 spp. of Phoebis, Str. melinus, an 
other widespread butterflies. We took a single Strymon entirely 
strange to us. It would be hard to call many of the Pap. polyxenes of 
the Big Bend or Carlsbad anything but race americuse 


In the High Rockies of Colorado collecting has been excellent, as 
always. The season is at least two weeks later than we have ever hbe- 
fore seen it. It is quite surprising to find Euchloe ausonides 
coloradensis and E. sara julia still fresh in mid-July, and plenty of 
Incisalia and a Callophrys still flying. The snowy late spring nearly 
ruined Bill Hanmer's earlier trip here, though Don Eff and Bill took 
92 Euphydryas capella in one afternoon. We have been collecting in 
our old favorite spots with P.S..Remington of St. Louis and Don Eff, 
of Boulder, Coloe We spent part of one day with the V. Nabokovs of 
Cambridge, Masse, in the famous Tolland sphagnum bogs, taking plenty 
of Boloria selene (myrina) tollandensis and some B. frigga sagata. 

Two days later, with PSR and Don Eff, we also found B. aphirape 
alticola theree Don snagged a couple of Pap. indra and we: have several 
fine P. brucei. Nabokov reported taking a large number of the rare 
Mitoura spinetorum on the road near Estes Park early in the morninge 

He has also taken more Eupithecia for Dr. McDunnoughe He finds 
Colorado much richer than Utahe C.eLe REMINGTON 
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FOSSIL LEPIDCPTERA 
by Cele Remington 


The "Natural Classification" so diligently sought by the great Lep~ 
idopterists, as well as other zoologists and botanists, can be avproach- 
ed not only by the study of homologies of the structures of the living 
species, but also through a study of the fossil record. Lepidopterists 
are rarely aware of the existence of fossils of their group. 


Samuel Scudder, a great paleoentomologist as well as Lepidopterist, 
studied the fossil butterflies. Meyrick, and recently Rebel (1934, '35) 
and Musnezov (1941) have studied the moths. However, the knowledge of 
the Tertiary Lepidoptera, like most Tertiary insects, needs revision to 
pring it in line with recent work on the living speciese 


Dr. RoJ. Tillyard, probably the greatest student of insect evolu- 
vLion who has ever lived, believed the first true Lepidoptera separated 
from the Trichovtera (caddis-flies) in the Upper Triassic Age(about 160 
million years ago), The great develonoment of the moths and butterflies 
occurred in the Cretaceous(130 to 66 million years ago), concurrently 
with the develonment of the flowering plants, which now form the food 
of most Lepidoptera larvae. Tillyard concluded that the Rhopalocera 
(butterflies) are a group well separated from all other Lenidoptera, a= 
rising in the Lower or Middle Cretaceous(100 million years as 


The oldest known Levidovtera actually represented by fossils are 
Psychidae from the Eocene Green River Shales(bottom of the Tertiary - 
60 million years 01d). The remarkable Baltic Amber, in which are pre- 
served insects in fossil pine resin with every detail visible, has 
yielded Micropteryzidae, Briocraniidae, Incurvariidae, Tineidae, Lyon- 
etidae, Oecophoridae, Gelechiidae, Tortricidae, Pyralididae, Psychidae, 
and an uncertain lycaenid. The Baltic Amber is now considered to be 
Sligocene(40 million yrs. old), but is claimed by Kusnezov to be Hocene 
(60 million yrs. old). At any rate, Lepidontera were well-developed 
then, and in many cases the present genera had already evolved 50,000,000 
years ago. The Baltic Amber contains only small insects, so although 
the butterflies and larger moths were undoubtedly abundant by the Oligo~ 
cene, they are absent from the Amber. 


From the hisher Tertiary beds of Aix and Radoboj in Burope and 
Florissant of Colorado have.come several butterflies, by far the finest 
being the world-famous specimen of Scudder's Prodryas persephone from 
the Florissant. This svecimen is so nerfectly preserved that the de- 
tails of the antennae, valpi, thorax, abdomen, and wing markings are 
clearly visible. Even the form of the scales can be seen under the mi- 
croscopes The writer recently examined the type svecimen, through the 
rindness of Professor F.M. Carventer, and was amazed at the perfection 
of this rock fossil at least 30 million years old. The families of but- 
terflies of the Tertiary include the Parnassiidae, Pieridae, Satyridae, 
Nymvohalidae, Libytheidae, Lycaenidae, and Hesveriidae. The moths have 


not yet been studded carefully. 


The most significant fact for Lepidoptera evolution is that the 
morphologically primitive families, such as Micropterygidae and Erlo- 
craniidae, are well-represented in the fossil record, whereas the 
highest families are rare or absent. The discovery of middle or low- 
er Cretaceous Lepidoptera fossils will be illuminating in testing the 
validity of phylogeny based on morpholosical homologies. 
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COMMENT FROM PROFESSOR FORBES 


One of the most helpful letters we have received since establish- 
ing the NEWS came recently from Prof. W.TeM.s Forbes, of Cornell Univer= 
sity. He very validly points out a few errors in the NEWS and adds such 
a host of valuable bits of information that we wondered about the most 
effective way to make them available to the members of the Societye 
Direct quotes under specific subjects probably set the comments off so 
that members can use them as supplements to our coverage in the July 
NEWS 


1. HANDLING SPECIMENS (see p. 26) "If one must use chloroform, acetic 
ether, Carbon teb., e6tce, it should be put in a vial inserted in the 
cork, so that the rluid will not touch the specimense Use a cork borer 
the right size, make a hole through the cork and insert a small (perhaps 
1 dr.) vial, vpside down. Fill this with abscrbent cotton and the kill- 
ing fluid can be poured on the cotton ana wiil not drip down into the 
bottle. The same rig is useful with ether only for stupefying females 
you want to look over and perhaps save ror eggse Leave them in till 
stupefied, but still kicking a littie, roll them out and transfer to a 
cardboard box or the cyanide as the case requires. In this case the 
bottle must be aired when not in use or the ether may decompose and be- 
come deadly. I find ether unsafe for killing,-too many recover, espec= 
laiiy at high altitudes. I had to use it in Switzerland and the ether 
wouid sometimes boil in the supply vial when I took the cork oute 

"Don't paper specimens the same day, especially after chloroform, 
AC-Eth or C-tet. Leave in a relaxing jar and fix up the next morning, 
after tne rigor has passed off. Even delicate colors or green moths 
will not fade if the specimens had not dried before going into the jar.” 

"Members cf the 'smaller!' skippers must often be cut across the 
metapleura with a lance-needle to release the hind wing muscles, which 
will sometimes remain cramped no matter what you do, I find even the 
smallest butterflies O.K,s from papers, but it is best to use a fairly 
large paper and put several in e papers" (A host of LepeSoc. members 
will rise up in incignaticn on this one point, Most exchanging collect- 
ors consider the correspondent sloppy if he puts more than one in 4n e6n- 
velope, and most have received boxes with numerous broken antennae, pal- 
pi, legs, and even wings because of this method.-C;L.R») “Moths are 
OeK.e well below the limit you give so far as size is concerned (again 
several to a paper); but thizk bodied types, even much larger should be 
field pinned if possible or assount of the tegulae and thoracic tufting, 
which may never come back into position with & papered specimene But th 
main reason for field pinning is to make it possible to sort your catch 
before mounting. ihen collecting for your own ncunting later (not where 
the papered material is to be used directly in excnange etc,) it is best 
to pack two to a paper, with wings overlapping end bodies away from each 
other; it makes packing of the papers easier and reduces danger of 
crushinge There are several kinds of 'glassine’ envsliopes, and one kind 
is all right. But the only test is the relaxing jar: put one in and if 
it is limp but not sticky next morning it is reasonably safe to use, anc 
makes sorting of material easier. Still I agree with you that absorbent 
paper is the thing to recommend. For small things a double triangle 
(toilet paper folded together with newspaper or the like, with the 
tissue paper inside) is sometimes useful." 


2. HOLLAND'S BOOK (see pe 27)e “I agree on the 'Butterfly Book'. Did 
you know that the publishers refused colored plates and Holland paid for 
them himself at {754 éach? The plates added in the 'new edition! cost 
i (conte On De 46) 
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FORBES-=cont. from pe44 


him 2 or 3 times as mche I think a new 'Butterfly' and 'Moth Book' 
should use the old plates, with a new text, but it might not be easy for 
anew writer to match his style. Most of us are either sloppy or dry." 
(The dryness of present-day scientific papers is a "pet-peeve" of ours, 
and we expect to say more on the subject later.--Edse).e 


3, LITERATURE REVIEWS (see pp. in each issue). “I wonder that. so many 
editors ery out for more illustration, but always charge the authors 
extra for them, even in the case (line cuts), where they really cost 
hardly more per page than texte Journals in other fields do not do 
this. They either include simple figures in the article as a matter of 
course, or else view them as unimportant,-only entomological editors 
seem to be so inconsistent as to ask for them and charge extra." (The 
NEWS editors are looking forward hopefully to an endowed fund to finance 
illustrations in the Lep. Soce journal for research papers when the pro- 
pitious time for fouding that journal arrives.) 


4. PRESERVING EARLY STAGES (see pe 31)+ Prof. Forbes gives a detailed, 
complicated set of instructions for preserving larvaee This will be in- 
cluded in a later issue of the NEWS, but most collectors will find our 
method on pe 31 the most practical. "As to pupae I usually advise sav- 
ing the emerged shellse The structures are always clear, and the deter- 
mination surer than a field-found pupa can ever bee I admit parasitized 
ones, if the parasite came out the side, make the finest specimens, I 
consider there is no excuse for a man who is rearing material to throw 
away all the pupa shells." 


5« HINTON (see pe 33)e Prof. Forbes disagrees with Hinton, feeling that 
he overlooks or undervalues too many important characters. Prof.Forbes 
pointed out some weak spots in Hinton's arguments to the senior editor 
in a most convincing manner on the latter's visit to Ithaca in Junee 


6. ON SPHINGIDS OVER WATER (see pe 34). "I once saw a sphinx in South 

Amcrica behaving as Nabokov's populi did, so far as I could see; I as= 

euncd it was drinking, but it was flying back and forth just above the 

water surface, I did not catch it but think it was a Perigonia,...cer= 
tainly not a Smerinthine." 


7. Prof. Forbes states his viewpoint on nameability below the rank of 
species in a rather orthodox system undoubtedly used by most of the old- 
er butterfly taxonomists, and in many ways firmly revised since the ge- 
netical explanations for phenotypic variation have been made known, and 
we are omitting his full statement from this issue. However, the fol- 
lowing statement will probably be agreed with by all conservative taxo- 
nomists, and necds emphasis: "On the other hand I don't think races 
should be named unless they are at least 90% identifiable without the 
locality label (perhaps 75/3 in the special case where a monograph of 

the whole variation of a species is being made)" 


Our warmest thanks go to Prof. Forbes for his contributione 


A series of unforeseen events and the sunmerelong absence of one 
editor have resulted in the long delay in completing and mailing Noe4 
of the NEWS. We are hurrying it off now with apologies for its lateness 
and the out-of-date quality of some previously mimeographed pagese Ex= 
pect No.eo after several days and a return to schedule with Noe6. CIR 


MISCELLANY 


Collecting seems to be poor throughout the entire East. Here in 
the vicinity of Boston we can speak from experience. Scarcely an 
Incisalia was seen the whole spring, and Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus 
{lucia or marginata), usually very thick, was encountered in the form 
of a single femalel P. rapae and several spp. of Erynnis have had the 
fields and woods nearly to themselves. Others pe the same situae 
tion. Dr. E. Ifunroe, of Quebec, reports the worst collecting in over 
50 years, though he adds that he has taken a few interesting things: . 
Deidamia inscriptum (new to the province), P. rapae var. novangliae, 
and others. in contrast, the \iest seems to be enjoying good collecting 
everywhere, as you have probably already noted in our article on page 
42 of this issues 
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Another new author for the NEWS, with her first article in this 
number, is Mrse Jeanne E. Remington, wife of one of your co-editorse 
Specializing in Gall Insects, she hopes to give us for a later issue 
an article on gall-making Lepidoptera, 


Ce Oe he ie Dich bi Die i i ire ies ie i ie i ic ir 


Although we have made no effort to expand our subscriptions to 
include countries outside of North America, we can now report 4 for 
Fngland, 2 for France, 1 for Honduras and an exchange offer from 
Sweden. With the exception of the last, they are all gift subscrip=- 

ions, from friends here. This might serve as a tip to some of you 
other Leps Soce members who have correspondents abroad that may be in- 
terested in getting the NEWS. Just send us name and address and a 
dollar, and we will enter them on our list, and see that they get the - 
NEWS promptly, as well as a notification of the donor. 
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In the second number of the NEWS, on page 21, we mentioned the 
theft of a number of butterflies from several Australian Museumse On 
almost the same day that that number was mailed we got our copy of 
TIME (June 2), and on page 38 found an elaboration of the same incident, 
which fills in some interesting gaps in the story. For those who may 
not have seen its 1) the collector's name is given--Colin W. Wyatt 
(we prefer the term collector--he IS a Lepidopterist); 2) several 
species are mentioned: Adaluma urumelia, Ogyris zozine splendida, the 
Diana Moonbeam (Philiris ad. diana)--all Lycaenidae, and no others are 
mentioned! 3) cause: a wrecked marriagel 
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Those of you engaged in the breeding of Lepidoptera will be in- 
terested to learn of a new type of breeding cage now on the market, of 
metal and plastic construction. The cage comes in several sizes, from 
a maximum of 10" to a minimum of 4". Other sizes and types can be 
made to individual specifications. For details write Bio Metal 
Associates, Box 546, Beverly Hills, Californias 
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In one of the next two issues we will present a much enlarged list 
of the Board of Specialists (sec the June NEWS). 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Members are invited to contribute to this pane any special requests. 
There will be no cost for inserting notices. Unless withdrawn sooner 
by the contributor, cach notice will be carried for three consecutive 
numbers. If the notice is to be continued, the contributor must again 
Submit it, with new wording. Please try to make the wording interest- 
ins, to imvorove the chances of its success. There will be no limit 
set on length of notices, but overly verbose ones may be rewritten to 
Sconomize on snace. Your needs have an excellent chance of being met 
circush this column, s0 submit vour notice now. 


werted- All species of the hcsperioid genus Megathymus for exchange or 
‘ourchase. Many rare Levidontera offered in exchange. P.S. Remington, 
5570 =tzel Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri 


Pupeae and larvae of Arctiidae, esvecially Anantesis, needed for system- 
atic studies. Marion =. Smith, Fernald Hall, Amherst, Mass. 

Wanted- Samples of the following genera of Satyridae, found in North 
end South America: Argyrovuorus, Gheimas, Cosmosatyrus,Cyllonsis ,Dae- 
daima,Drucina,flina,trctris, Faunaila,Idioneura, Manerebia »ecomaecas ,Neo- 
satyrus ,Panar “che ,Folymastus ,Probosois ,Pseudomaniola,Pscudosteroma, 
pahatoga ,Si ee ee a ee ee ea ae Zabirnia. Have 
some 5000 dunlicates representing perhaps 500 species or varieties of 
“epidovtera from 211 over the world to offer in exchange, Arthur H. 
tioeck, 301 Hast Armour Avenue, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


IReBIA, CANSIS, & BRENTHIS, » from Arctic Canada for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. RJ. Fitch,Rivercourse P2.0., via Llovdminster, Sask. 
Catocalas and their eggs and larvae wanted (also various other Lepid~ 
optera). Can offer many Lepidoptera and. some rare material in other 
orders. Asa. Brower, 5 Hospital Street, Augusta, Maine 


LYCASNIDAS & PIZTRIDAE from all parts of North Atepied desired. I am 
oudldin 13 up my collsction from scratch, and need virtually everything. 

fer butterflies of all groups from Southern Califormia. Graham Heid, 
11745 Hesby Strect, North Hollywood, California. 
You are invited to »nlace your namc in the Scientists’ Directory. 
Names classiricd and listed by srouvs and covering all lines of nature 
and science, amateur and professional. No charge for listing 
SCISNTISTS" DIRECTORY, Box 1344, Martford 1, Connecticut. 

Sf Se 09% at , 

Dh OU BU YegtSeLing CR yDuTER INE NAQTRIAL DEN? TO YCU FOR DETSRITINATICN, 
put your name in the SERVIC“ DIRECTORY. This covers snecimens, equip» 
ment, and supolies for nature lovers and scicontists. Box 1344, Hart- 
HOGG. se) CONN. 


Butterflies of genus INCISALIA desired for examination, exchange, or 


purchase, from ALL PARTS CP Sener AMERICA, for taxonomic revision now 
in vrenaration. Harry KF. Clench, 48 Avon Hill St., Camoridge 40, Mass, 
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(Continued from page 47) 


ENGLISH BUTTERFLIES. 272 specimens of 65 species (total English 
species: 72), set Engl. style (low). Will give these to anyone who 
will pay postage and réturn boxes promptly, as I need space in my 
coe aus Arthur D. Hall, Great Village, Be Scotia, CANADA» 
FOR SALE. Eight | glass-topped wood insect aauee Ue ee el" . ane 
slightly usede $40.00. Roderick R. Irwin, 1005 S. Bloomington St., 
Streator, | a aeneno® 
WANTED Bebamncac of the Beads Minois from all parts of North America, 
espe M. dameie Exchange or examination, for purposes of a revisione 
Ralph L.e Chermock, Dept. Entomology, Cornell Unive, Ithaca, New Yorke 


WANTED : Ne Ame butterflies, all groups. Buy or exchange. Have many 
rare Ne Ame and tropical sppe I particularly desire arctic materiale 
Robert Ge Wind, Rte 1, Box 145, Livermore, Californias 


In the May NEWS we requested authors of papers on Lepidoptera to 
send us a few reprints of each paper for distribution to members re- 
questing them. Understandably, several members have written asking to 
be placed on a permanent mailing list for any of these reprints we re- 
ceéivee We regret that we will not be able to handle the distribution 
in this manner, in fairness to all the members and because of the 
limited number of reprints which will be available. Any separates 
which we receive will be mentioned in the NEWS and will be distributed 
among members requesting them in the fairest way we can devisée 
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Your travelling editor this summer is covering a good bit of 
ground. For those of you wishing to contact him, here is a list of 
dates and addresses ¢ 

Auge 1 1324 Panchita Place, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Auge 8 Eureka, Calif. (Gen. Del.) 

Auge 22 «1 4e/0 ite Ge Hopfinger, Brewster, Washington 

Auge 29 Yellowstone Nat. Park (Gen. Del.) 

Sept. 14 5570 Etzel Ave.e, Ste Louis 12, Missouri 

Later Home port: Biology Laboratories, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass 


HEE SESETELOSE CERCA SR CSERE Sy TRSERES IE TOMEI TEIE SE 
The "Whistling Moth", Hectasia fenestrata Boise, an agaristid of 


Australia, is so named because of the clear whistling sound produced 
in flight by a ribbed membranous area on the fore wingse 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS!' NEWS is the monthly newsletter of The Lepidop- 
terists! Society. Membership in the Society is open to anyone in- 
terested in the study of butterflies and mothse The dues are $1.00 
per year, and the NEWS is sent to all members. Please make checks and 


money orders payable to: Charles Le Remington, Trease Address all 
communications to PeO. Box 104, Cambridge 58, Massachusetts. 
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PLANS FOR A SEASON SUIMARY 


The November NEWS will be devoted almost completely to regional 
summaries of the Lepidoptera collecting season in America north of 
Mexicoe This will be intended as an annual event, so that after a 
few years it may be possible to begin to understand the cyclic nature 
of butterfly and moth population fluctuations and other important 
trends. .Any success in this project will be attributable only to the 
cooperation of Society members from all sections of the continent. 
Thus we urge as many as possible to contribute their reports, Even- 
tually we expect to have each regional summary assembled by one member 
from each region, but this first year only the West has been so set up. 


The points we hope to have answered are; 1) Was the flight period 
of the various species earlier or later than the average? 2) If either 
early or late, did it return to normal or otherwise change as the 
season progressed? 3) Did unusual climatic events (cold, drought, 
excessive rain, hurricanes, etc.) occur, and if so, what was their 
effect on Lepidoptera? 4) Did biological or human agencies (para- 
sitism, fires, birds, etc.) affect Lepidoptera this year in an unusual 
way? 5) Did any individual species show very unusual changes-~-rare 
species “Suddenly common or vice versa? 


It is not very helpful merely to call the season good or bad, In 
England it was found that collectors called any season bad which 
wasn't well above the averagee \ie need more details. 


See page 50 for a sample of the type of season summary needede 


California, Arizona, and Nevada collectors please send summaries 
to: Mre Lloyd M. Martin, Los Angeles County Ifuseum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and British Columbia 
collectors send summaries to: Mre JeCe Hopfinger, Brewster, 
Washingtone Collectors in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan write to; Imr. Donald Eff, 820 Grant Street, 
30ulder, Colorado, Other central summarizers have not been organized 
sis year, so members in all other regions please send summaries to 
she editore In order to be included in the Season Summary reports 
need to be received before October 50th. All contributors will be 
listed in the November NEWS.» 


C.Ve RILEY & LIFE HISTORY STUDIES 


"The field is wide and there is an abundance of work to do, and 
more particularly serious work. It is more creditable to any author 
to publish some full and complete account of any one insect, whose 
characters and habits have hitherto been unknown, or a synopsis or 
monograph of some genus or family, than to cast to the world a whole 
number of hasty descriptions of species; for while descriptive work 
thoroughly and faithfully done is of the highest order and most cred= 
itabje, it is a fact that many entomological writers have busied them- 
selves with descriptive work which has had little other result than 
to confuse and perplex all subsequent honest and serious workers in 
the game field. e..it is chiefly among Lepidoptera that the unsatise 
factory and careless descriptions prevail." 

~ Excerpt from 1886 Presidential Address 
to Entomological Society of Washingtone 


As noted on page 46 of the "August" issue, certain unexpected 
events took the NEWS off of the schedule so carefully followed in the 
first two numberse The July NEWS appeared in early August and Septem- 
ber issue was not mailed until September 27, Thus, the current number 
is not going out until mid-October. However, number 6 should be out 
before the end of the month, and its dateline will again be correcte 
As announced on page 37, the annual membership list will accompany the 
October issue. Hditor Clench has left Cambridge to enter the Univer-= 
sity of Michigan and consequently may be unable to take an important 
nart in the preparation of the NEWS. The help of Mrs. Jeanne Ee Reming- 
ton greatly eases the editorial burden, but there remains a real need 
for more contributions such as those of Dre Brower (pp. 19,20, and 57)e 
\é hope to have more book reviews and life history notes written by 
s»ecialists and biographies written by those with extensive libraries 
available. (We hope to have an article on Dre Barnes by Dre Je 
licDunnough during the next few monthse) Meanwhile, please bear with us 
when the NEWS is not precisely on schedule, remembering that now it is 
virtually a one-man jobe 
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A sample terse, but instructive summary might read thusly: "In 
general, the Lepidoptera were distinctly less abundant than usuale 
After a good early spring, a long cold spell in late May ruined col- 
lecting so that the Euchloe and Incisalia did not appear at all. 
Thruout June the coolness persisted, but collecting slowly improved, 
with all species flying about 3 weeks later than normal. Mitoura 
damon, a May flier, actually was conmon in late Junej By mid-July 
the flight periods had "caught-up" and the later summer Lepidoptera, 
such as the Catocala, many sphingids, aegeriids, Speyeria, and blues, 
occurred on the usual dates and in average numberse The Strymon pu- 
pae produced far more yellow chalcid wasps than adult Strymon, so 
all py ae rai aa were relatively scarcee Acronicta americana 
was also heavily parasitized, and the Euphydryas phaeton larvac were 
kilied in large numbers by a funguse Dolba hylaeus, normally very 
-cmmon at flowers, was not found once and their usually abundant lar- 
vac could not be located on the Pawpaw shrubse Catocala sappho and 
<trymon m-album were taken here for the first time. Hesperia metea, 
® very rare species here, was again taken in Aprile" ene 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


: 5. The. Moth Book* 
A Popular Guide to a Knowledge of the Moths of North America 


by Weds Holland 


The Butterfly Book by the same author was reviewed in the June 
NEWS. As Holland frankly stated, The Moth Book igs an even less com- 
prehensive, but popular guide to moth collectinge The pompous preface 
explains carefully that it was impossible to describe and figure all 
“he North American moth species in one volume, so that "the effort was 
made to select those species which would adequately represent the 
various families and the commoner and more important genera." 


After four chapters on life-history, techniques, classification, 
literature, etc., the book becomes for over 400 pages a briefly anno- 
tated enumeration of families, genera, and species of moths. As was 
Holland's custom, the book is sprinkled with eight delightful essays 
on mothy subjects. The stirring “Sugaring for Moths" must have easily 
zonverted even Holland's friend, Andrew Carnegie, to the ardent pursuit 
of the genus Catocalaj The annotated species list necessarily has only 
a few words concerning each moth, generally oniy distribution and host 
plant being given. The 48 plates are all in color, containing photo- 
graphs of 1505 specimens. Plate I is of larvae, painted by Mrs. VWme 
Beutenmiller. There are also 263 text figures. It is very unfortunate 
that a large number of the moths on the pilates are misidentified, the 
Catocala being the worst. (A series of corrections is being undertaken 
cy the NEWS, the first of which is on page 57 of this issue.) The 
olates are so good that when a new Moth Book is published Holland's 
plates might well be retained. Even with their many 4ncorrect identi- 
fications they compensate somewhat for the incomplete and too fre- 
quently mistaken text. Holland easily could have had space for many 
more species and details had he been able to condense the overly ver 
bose grandiloquence which always bound hime 


Holland wrote at the end of the book what seems 4 fair appraisal 
of his ops. "we feele..that we have given a fuller and more complete 
review of the whole subject to American students than has ever been 
essayed in any book by any other writer, eeethe task has beene..with 
the sole purpose of popularizing knowledge and helping those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, to understand something of a world which 
becomes the more wonderful the more we know of it." 


Cele Remington 


Blof eft pt bose) 
*pyblished in 1903, reprinted 1937, by Doubleday, Doran & Cos, New 
York, 479 & xxiv ppe, 48 plates(color), 263 text figse 
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RECENT PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA 


34. Adamczewski, Stanislaw "Notes on the ,Lepidoptera of Poland." The 


39 0 


S66 


OTe 


58 


S9e 


Entomologist, vol. 80, pp. 102-106, 133-136. May, June, 1947. 
Author continued scientific observations during German occupation 
and under great hazard. His work was greatly hampered when the 
Germans deliberately burned his library, notes, and collectionse 
Present paper written from memory, Includes leaf-miners on 
Arctostaphylos, oak, and Populus, Lepidoptera of Gypsophila and 
Larix, and a new method of capturing insects by 1Tohe Cay ultra- 
Violet, to circumvent German blackout regulations) which yields 
species not caught at white lighte 


Eele “A Catalogue of the Hesperioidea of Venezuela." Bol- 
1 etin de Entomologia Venezuelana, vole 5, ppe 65-205. Dece 
Sl, 1946. Known to us only from review by Torre-Bueno in 
Bulletin Brooklyn Ent. Soce Said to list 155 genera with 409 sppe 


Bell 


Bell, Ernest Le "A New Genus and Some New Species and Subspecies 

of Neotropical Hesperiidae". Am. Museum Novitates noe 1554, 

12 ppe, 10 figse Auge 18, 1947. nother of Mr. Bell's fine 
studies on American skippers. Describes new genus Zalomes, gen- 
otype Z. colobus ny spe (Colombia); also includes conspicua 
(Hayward) described in genus Molo, from Ecuadore Other new sppe 
ares Phocides johnsoni (Colombia), Codatractus amazonensis 
(Colombia & Brazil), Pellicia borra (Colombia) Pholisora lorea 
(Colombia) Dalla guasea (Colombia), Dalla dora (Ecuador), Rhinthon 
sarus (Brazil), Lerodea hoffmanni (Mexico), and Vorates paranmus 
(Colombia). New subsppe ares Corgopas viridiceps sneiderni 

P 


ee 


(Colombia), Dalla guasca equatoria (Ecuador), and Poanes zabulon 

richteri (eotemeta ye The male genitalia of the 10 ne sppe are 

figured. 

Bell, Ernest Le “Atrytone singularis Herrich-Schaffer and the 
subspecies insolata Butler.” Am. Mus. Novitates, now 1359, 


5 ppe, 1 fige Aug. 22, 1947. A. s. Singularis formerly 


known only from unique male type (Guantanamo, Cuba). Bell records 


two fresh pairs, taken 1943-46, also in Oriente Province, and a 
female from "Cuba". Species is undoubtedly very rare or locale 
Both sexes described in detail and male genitalia figurede Race 
insolata, of Jamaica & Hispaniola, much commoner than Cuban race, 
also described and compared in detail. Bibliography givene 


vol. LVI, pel4l. Mare,1947. Brief account, with photo, of 
huge communal cocoon containing 300-400 individual cocoons of 
ao the African Processionary caterpillar, found in the Gold 
COaSsts 


Clark, Austin H. "The Interrelationships of the Several Groups 
within the Butterfly Superfamily Nymphaloidea.e" Proce Ente 
Soce Washington, vol. 49, pp. 148-149. June, 1947, Charac- 
terizes this superfamily by having prothoracic (fore) legs reduced 
in both sexese Divides it primarily on larval characters. Kecog- 
nizes 3 subdivisions: 
1. Larvae spineless & fusiform: Satyridae, Brassolidae, 
Morphidae, Apaturidae.e 
&e Larvae spined & cylindrical: Marpesiidae, Nymphalidae, 
Ergolidae, Argynnidae, Acracidae. 
Se Larvae spineless & cylindrical, with long fleshy filaments: 
Danaidac. 


Chapin, James Pe "Cocoon to the Nth Power," Natural History (N.¥.), 
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39 


40, 


41. 


426 


436 


44. 


456 


RECENT PAPERS~-conte 


(cont.) Paper ends with list of families, subfamilies, and some 
tribes of Nymphaloidea. Clark distinguishes melitaeids from 
argynnids in that former “commonly wave their wings a few times 
before bringing them together, like vanessids." Reviewer feels 
uncertain of this distinction. Eyewitness accounts from members 
will be welcome to the NEWS. A separate kindly sent by Dr. Clark 
shows an important printing omission in the list of higher 
categories.e f 


Corbet, AeS. "The Forms of Idrusia nyctelius (Dbl. 1845) (Nymphali- 

dae) in the Malay Peninsulae™ The Entomologist, vol. 80, 

PPe 28-29. Febe 1947. Genus close to Apatura.e Polymorphic 
females, mimicking Euploea. Names as new, isina for female form 
mimicking males of E. diocletianus, with almost no description at 
alle 


Corbet, AeS. “Nacaduba olyetti, a new species of Lycaenid from 
Ceylon tisatdontesals Proce RoyeEnt.SoceLondon (B), vol.16é, 
ppel-2, 3 figse 13 Mar. 1947. Describes this lycaenid as 

new and names it for LeGe Olyett Woodhouse, with simple drawings 

of male genitalia. 


Dannreuther, T. "Migration Records, 1946," The Entomologist, vol. 

80, ppe 107-112, 157-144. May, June, 1947. Summarizes 1946 
migrations, mostly of Lepidoptera, in Fngland, with brief notes on 
other parts of northwestern Europeée 


Davis, ReAe “Notes on urticating Lepidopterous larvae becoming of 
some local medical importance." Proc. Royse Ent. Soce London 
(A), vole 22, pp. 3—4e 5 May 1947. Records large scale out- 
break of urticarial weals among humans around Beirut, Lebanon, 
caused by hairs of Pine Processionary Moth (prob. Thaumatopoea 
pityocampa Schiff). Even breeze seemed to carry the hairs. Also 
reports severe weals from larvae of Limacodidae in Gold Coast -- 
apparently alleviated by juices of larva applied to weal. 


Evans, WeaHe "Hesperiana", ProceEnt.sSoceWashe, vole 49, pp.el162-163. 
June, 1947. A cursory survey of the progress of skipper study, 
including a historical summary, remarks on the role of genitalic 
studies. Estimates there are 2600 spp. (9000 names) and 450 genera 
of Hesperiidae, with over half the genera and species in the 
Americase Reports that a catalogue of Old World species (except 
Africa, which has been covered already) is ready for publication, 
and a catalogue for America is under preparations ; 


Fletcher, TeBe “Some species of Cosmoclostis (Lepe:Alucitidae)". 
Proc eRoyeEnteSoceLondon (B), vole 16, pp. 42-52. 9 June 1947. 
Describes as new: Cosmoclostis chalconota (Uganda), C. brachybela 
(Transvaal), and C. leucomochla(Ceyion & India), C. hemiadelphia 
(Australia), and C. lamprosema (New Ireland), all of which had 
gone under Meyrick's aglaodesma.e The ten species of the genus 
occur only in Africa, Ceylon = Burma, and Australia-New Ireland, 
a support for the Wegenerian Hypothesis of Continental Drift. 
Fletcher has the interesting viewpoint that holotype-allotype need 
not be distinguished, and he uses “paratype” as applying to any 
specimen found to be identical with the “type"Jj No figures given. 
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RECENT PAPERS=conte 


46. Freeman, TN. "A New Generic Assignment for Archips fumiferana 
(Clemens), the Spruce Budworme Canadian Ent., vol. 79, pe 21. 
Febe 1947. Well-known economic pest placed in genus 
Choristoneura Lederer, reasons to be given in later papere 


47, Freeman, TeN- "The External Anatomy of the Spruce Budworm, Chor- 
istoneura fumiferana (Clem), Can.Ent., vole 79, pp. 2l-dl, 
IO figs. Feb, 1947. A portion of a Ph.D. thesise Describes 
external morphology of this tortricid, with 10 clear drawings, 
showing the structures described. References includede 


48, Gabriel, AeGe "A New Species of Phasis (Lepid. Lycaenidae) from 
South Africa." The Entomologist, vole 80, pp.» 60-61. Mare, 
1947. Phagis dicksoni ne spe from Cape Province described in 
detail. Typés in Brit. Museum, 


49. Haggett, LeGe “Lepidoptera Taken at Light at Arundel in 1945-1946." 
The Entomologist, vole 15, ppe 97-10le May, 1947. List 249 
Ssppe of moths taken at light in England and gives general observa 
tionse 


50. Haydak, Mykola He “Rearing Clothes Moth and Black Carpet Beetle in 
the Laboratory." JourneEconeEnt., vole 40, ppe 278-280. Apre 
1947. Describes technique, food mixtures, etce used for large- 
scale rearing of Tineola biselliella Hum. and the beetle. 


51. Hedges, AeVe "A List of Manx Lepidoptera." The Entomologist, vol. 
80, ppe 44-46, 62-66, 89-94. Febs, Mare, Apre, 1 ° om the 
Isle of Man, lists 170 spp., including 16 butterfliese 


526 Jenks, GeEe & Kay McKay, “Ugly Duckling," Natural History (Ne Ye), 
vole LVI, ppe 306-309, Sept., 1947, 13 fine photos showing 
life cycle of Tussock Moth, Hemerocampa vetusta Bois. 


53e Lempke, BeJ. "Bena prasinana (Lepe): Another Nomenclatorial Dif- 
ficulty." The Entomologist, vol. 80, ppe 128-132, pl. II, 
figs. 5,4. June, 1947. Corrects misapplication of Linnaeus’ 
name, under which bicolorana Fuessley falls as a synonym, because 
no one had bothered to go back and read the priginal description 


carefully. 


54. MeDunnough, Je "The Agrotid Genus Agrotiphila Grt. and its Geno- 
types" Can.sEnt., vole 79, ppe B30. Feb. 1947. Careful back= 

checking of type material in British Museum results in synonymizing 
Agrotimorpha Benj. under Agrotiphila Grt. (without front prominence) 
and resurrecting Sue Hampson (distinct frontal prominence). 
Grote thought the genotype specimen to be montana IMorr., but was 
actually colorado Smith. Also surmises from figure of female 
genitalia that subgenus Menada Kozh. is synonym of Orosagrotise 
Also transfers churchillensis McD. from Agrotiphila to Euxoa. 


55~e Moeck, AeHe "A New Subspecies of Speyeria atlantis (Edwards) from 
New Mexico (Lepidopteras Nonny unt «News, vole 58, Ppe 

75-75, 4 photose March, 1947. New race described from north- 
central New Mexico. Description regrettably brief and differences 
from race nausicaa of Arizona seem rather slight. Details of data 

of type series presented well. Clear photos of both surfaces of 


holo= and allotype given Primary types taken in copula The new 
race was named ord heae is = sche 
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RECENT PAPERS=concl. 


Needham, J.Ge “A Moth Larva that Lives on Fern Spores (Lepidopter- 
a; Heliodinidae)." Proc.Ent.Soceliash., vole 49, pp» 165-166. 
June,1947. Careful description of nest and habits of Erineda 

elyella Busck feeding on spores of fern Acrostichum aureum in Fla, 


Remington, PeSe "Notes on the Type Locality of Speyeria egleis 
secreta dos Passos and Grey." Ent. News, vole 58, ppe 99-100. 
Aprs 1947. Corrects careless labelling of original collector 

of secreta, records exact type locality, and gives additional rec- 

ords of occurrences A clear proof of the necessity of including 


accurate data with all specimens collected. 


Richards, AeGe “Studies on Arthropod Cuticle, I, The Distribution 
of Chitin in Lepidopterous Seales, and its Bearing on the In- 
terpretation of Arthropod Cuticle." Annals EnteSoc.of Ameri-~ 


ried on a campaign to correct the old textbook characterization 
of insect (and other arthropod) cuticle as "a chitinous exoskel- 
eton. He concludes that the cuticle is actually "a plasticized 
protein sheetesessubdivided by... waxese.eand chitin". The present 
paper records results of analysis of scales of 109 species of Lep= 
idoptera in 105 genera of 45 families. His table shows that 
scales of 3 species contained no chitin, scales of half the species 
were largely chitin, and the others had lesser amountse Black 
scales were always chitinouse Fore wing scales were chitinous 
more often than hind wing scales. Marginal scales were more of- 
ten chitinous than wing center scales. Iridescent scales were 
always non-chitinous while non-iridescent scales contained chitin 
in Morpho and all other iridescent species except Chlorippe sera= 
piine Hone Newly developed scales in the pupal wing have no chi- 
in even when strongly chitinous in adult winge McDunnough checke 
list followed in listing of speciese 


Stallings, Don Be & JeRe Turner, "Notes on Kansas Butterflies 

with Description of a New Subspeciese" Journ. Kansas Ent.Soce, 

“vole 20, ppe 93-94. July, 1947. Report Amblyscirtes oslari 

and Glaucopsyche lygdamus as residents of Barber Cos, Kansase 
Kansas lygdamus described as new subspecies Ge lygdamus jacki. 
Described in detail and distinguished from all other races, but no 
photograph given. Primary types retained in authors! collection 
Sugden, Jelle, Aslfe Woodbury, & Clyde Gillette "Notes on Migrations 

of the Painted Lady Butterfly in 1945." Pan-Pacific Ente, vole 

25, ppe 79-83. Apr. 1947. Dispersal northward flights in Utah 
previously reported by one or all of these authors in 1924, 1930, 
1931, 1955, and 1941. Flight of 1945 in Utah was less than 1941 
and in California, greater than 1941. During the six migrations 
observed in over 20 years the height of flight in Utah varied from 
March 50 to May 8. The 1941 flight oviposited on all thistles in 
the route. The 1945 flight did not, since it was too early for the 
thistle plantse A valuable field study. 


Wind,RsG.e & HeK. Clench, “The Genus Callictita (Lepidoptera, Ly= 

caenidae)"., Psyche, vole 54, pp. 57-61. Mar. 1947. New 
Guinea genus with one species, three races, one C. cyara arfak-~ 
tana described as new and apparently well worth naminge 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
5. Charles Valentine Riley (1843-1895) 


An eager, talented English boy, winning prizes at school for his 
artistic yet accurate drawings of butterflies, was to become several 
decades later one of America's most distinguished entomologists. Char- 
les Valentine Riley was born near London on September 18, 1843, and ed= 
ucated in England, France, and Germany. At the age of 17 he came to 
the United States and settled on a farm in Illinois, His great inter- 
est in insects opened many opportunities for scientific observations 
even while he worked as a farmhand, and this knowledge provided a back- 
ground for his position four years later on a prominent Chicago agri-~ 
cultural journal, The Prairie Farmer, as reporter and editor of the en- 
tomological section. In 1868 he was appointed State Entomologist of 
Missouri, a position in which he served capably for ten yearse When 
the grasshopper plague of 1873-77 swept over the Great Plains, Riley 
was commissioned director of the government committee to study and plan 
the control of the pests. In 1878 he accepted the post of entomologist 
in the UeSe Bureau of Agriculture, He was an able administrator and 
admirably organized the Division of Entomology as its first chief. One 
of his most ardently pursued projects was the establishment of state 
and federal agricultural experiment stationse At length, in 1894, be- 
cause of poor health, he resigned from active government work in order 
to spend the remainder of his life on his own researche 


Because of his inquisitive nature, keen observation, and clear 
vriting, CeVe Riley holds a lasting position of honor in American ente 
omologye Goode reported that Riley published the astonishing number of 
over 1600 papers$ The famous nine Missouri Reports on destructive in- 
sects are filled with thorough descriptions and life histories, of 
which Darwin wrote that he was "struck with admiration", He studied 
the habits, biology, and morphology of insects in many orders, and 
abundantly illustrated his papers with his own excellent drawingse By 
depositing his extensive collection, he established the Insect Departe 
ment of the UeSe National Ifuseum, and became its honorary curator, He 
also founded the Entomological Society of Washington. The French gov~ 
ernment awarded him the Legion of Honor medal for his aid in the study 
and control of grape phylloxera.e 


Riley's active interest in butterflies and moths probably stenmed 
from his acquaintance as a boy with WC. Hewitson, noted English Lepi- 
dopterist, He collected and drew these insects even then, and later in 
America undertook investigations of habits and biology in many groups 
of Lepidoptera; for example, he discovered the carnivorous habits of 
the larvae of Feniseca tarquinius. Although not a "systematist", he 
did describe new genera and species in several families of moths, One 
of his most extensive observations was on the Yucca moths, Pronuba and 
Prodoxus, and on the Yucca borer, Megathymus. His constant emphasis. 
on the importance of habit and lifé history studies is illustrated by 
the excerpt from one of his speeches quoted on De 506 


It was an ironic tragedy and inestimable loss to entomology that 
at the age of 52, less than a year after Riley resigned from formal 
duties to pour his full energies into research, he was injured in a 
bicycle accident and died within a few hours. Thus ended suddenly a 
vrilliant and potentially more productive careers 
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srratum! for "September" in line 3, paragraph 2, page 50, read "August", 
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Changes and Corrections to Holland's Moth Book = le 
by Dre AE. Brower 


Nomenclature of insects is not yet in the stabilized condition so 
many uninitiated collectors seem to expect. Name changes must some- 
times be made, due to the accumulation of new specimens, the applica- 
non of new methods of taxonomy, careful study of older literature, and 

-orrection of careless earlier work. The Moth Book by Holland has 
een and still remains the most valuable book the American amateur col- 
7ector can obtain. Consequently a series of corrections of the identi- 
‘ications for specimens in the fine plates will appear in the NEWSe The 
.oi lowing is the first in this series. This list gives the right nanes 
Sov all the Catocala figures which are misnamed, as accurately as these 
sorrect names can be determined from the figures: 


Pilate Fig. Name Given Correct Name 


XXXI B Ceo retocta...ccseveeceeseveeGe luctuosa Hist. 
LL Ce Flebilis........csceeeereGe AUgUsi form lucetta Hy.Edw. 
“TA Ge ODSCUPAr cccsccceerccceseeGe residua Grte 


XXXII 4 C. eroteiandessssesseeseesee LOOK like C. briseis Edw. 
5 é. CAPOLINAsccccessccesssee ele flebilis Gr e 
6 Co ROC ORs vc 'selelsle's’ns Sea se web relicta form clara Beut. 
ai Ce Vare DLANCAssccccvcceele relicta Wilke 
12 Ce amatrixe....cccsceevseeseGe amatrix form selecta Wlk. 
13 Ce Vare NUPUS eescevecereele amatrix Hbne 
19 Ce lineellas..cc.ceeseceeeeeGe Amica form curvifascia Brower 


XXXTIT 1 C. californica........+++...Looks like C. irene Behr 
2 Ceo ULEPFONT As cccevccsscavcveele ultronia | form celia Hy -Edwe 
4 Ce Be lis cies niobieis.e'¥ *nacu Nar typical Co ultronia Hbne 
6 Ce. meskei?; fig.8 of augusta is like C. mesket 
8 Ce BPE: hah se ere scree te SLOOKS like pale Ce mariana Stkre 


XXXIV 7 Ce OS CUUAG AG. 060.0 0106 @ s.010 «pe 1S. NEAT typical Ce ilia Crame 
13 Ce DOLYEAMA cer eessceecesese ele mira Grte 
LONG VETPILLIANAwsereevcesees se ophelia Hy Edw. 

XXXV 2 Co Similise.ccessccseceeseeeCe Similis form aholah Stkre 


Ce Bato EWAN sie COREA RCH OIC RE ee Similis Edwe 
5 C, jaguenetta...............Looks like Ce. blandula Hist. 


he Cer DELCCLIAP As. cecescesecaCe SOTGLGA Grt. » 
03 Ceo AePeuChis ton + bhaws dioweta s LOOKSTLake: Ce mariana Stkr. 
14 Ce CLEODEETAs 0.0% veces neeeePLODe form of nevadensis Beute 


15 Ceo rosalindds.sevsseeese++eee LOOKS like C. faustina Stkre 
18 Ce DADAVaLAsccesccnerreveece wt wt Ce arizonae Grte 


XXXVI 7 Ceo hermiae..erescccceeeeceeePrObe form of nevadensis Beut. 


WDE EEE ES TE EE TE TOE EEE TE IOS WEEE OT ETE 


Members probably will find it useful to make these correce- 
tions on the explanation pages beside the plates or to copy the 
corrections and interleaf them next to the proper plates. = Ede 


COLLECTING TRIPS 


William Hovanitz, of the University of Michigan, spent an intere 
esting summer in search of Colias in the Far North. He collected in 
the Peace River country, Mclfurray, Ft. Smith, Yellowknife, Dismal 
Lakes region, and Coppermine. 


LeP. Grey and Drs A.E. Brower of Maine and A.C. Frederick of 
Albany, New York, accompanied by his son Arthur and Myles Abbot, an 
amateur photographer, left Grey's home in Lincoln, Mes, on the first 
of August, and, via Van Buren, Maine, and Campbellton, N.Be, arrived 
that night at Cascapedia, on the Gaspé peninsula. The next day they 
went by jeep into the Shicshock Mts., some 50 miles in the interior, 
near the headwaters of the Cascapedia river, Here they obtained, 
among other things: a small dark strain cf Speyeria atlantis (abun- 
dant); S. cybele, subsp. nr. novascotiae (rather common); Plebejus 
saepiolus insulanus (not rare, but worn); Polygonia gracilis (no 
raré)e interestingly enough, no Glaucopsycne jyedamus {couperi) were 
seen, this apparently being more typical of the north coast. On © 
August Srd they went on to Bathurst, N.B., and in the salt meadows 
near the town collected a nice series of freshly emerged Lycaena 


dorcas dospassosi and a few Coenonympha tullia nipisquit, the latter 
just beginning to emerge. 


Editor Clench was happy to meet two Lepe Soce members, Le Re 
Rupert, of Horseheads, N.Y., and Douglas Ferguson, of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. They spent a day here in Cambridge, studying Plagodis spec- 
imens at the Agassiz Museum of Harvard, before going on to Martha's 
Vineyard to do some collectings 


Robert Ge Wind, of Livermore, Calif., spent some time up in the 
Sierras, and reports among his other captures, the rather unusual 
record of Strymon adenostomatis taken at 8000 feet. 


Before his departure for Michigan, editor Clench did some mide 
summer collecting in the Blue Hills Reservation, near Boston, and 
found the butterfly situation much improved after the poor springs 
He wrote: "I have never in my life seen such an abundance of Thecli- 
nae around here.” He took 94 hairstreaks in two days, the five spe- 
cles being Mitoura damon and Strymon falacer, edwardsi, melinus, and 
tituse He later visited LP. Grey in Lincoln, Maine, 


INSECT PIN LABELS 


The Sherwood Press, Dryden, NeY., publishers of The Coleopter- 

ists' Bulletin, are offering labels set in 4 point type, printed in 

strip of about 30 labels on heavy ledger bond, at the low price of 
500 for § 250 or 1,000 for $ .75- 

The label may be l#4 linese 


CL a a I 


Leps Soce members who have done much exchanging of papered spec- 

imens undoubtedly have been bothered by the task of writing out full 
data labels for all the material obtained. Too few specimens are re= 
ceived in exchange from any one locality to have labels printed. 
Great matual time-saving will result if strips of labels are sent with 
papered material sent in exchange. A few collectors have done this for 
years, and it would reduce some of the drudgery of developing a collece 
tion if this became universal. of course, there are always some speci- 
mens from localities from which less than 400-500 are taken, and labels 
are then impractical. 


aSGe 


NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


PAPILIOS of the MACHAON group desired. Offering in exchange Lepido- 
ptera of any groups from Calif. and Ariz. Also larvae and pupae of 
the machaon group are desired. oh Le Bauer, P.0.Box 469, Yuma, Arize 
WANTED : Satyridae of the genus Milos from all parts of North America, 
esp. Me dameie Exchange or examination, for purposes of a revisione 
Ralph Le Chermock, Dept. of Biology, Unive of Alabama, University,Ala. 
WANTED: Ne Am. butterflies, all groups. Buy or exchange. Have many 
rare Ne Ame and tropical sppe I particularly desire arctic material. 
Robert G, Wind, Rte 1, Box 145, Livermore, California. 
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FOR SALE. Eight glass-topped wood insect cases, le x 16 x 21" very 


slightly usede $40.00. Roderick R. Irwin, 1005 S. Bloomington St., 
Streator, peso rss 
You are invited to place your name in the Scientists! Directory. 
Names classified and listed by groups and covering all lines of nature 
and science, amateur and professional. No charge for listinge 
SCLENTISTS' DIRECTORY, Box 1544, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
abo a ot 

JF YOU BUY, SELL, OR DETERMINE MATERIAL SENT TO YOU FOR DETERMINATION, 
pes your name in the SERVICE DIRECTORY. This covers specimens, equip= 
ment, and supplies for nature lovers and scientists. Box 1344, Hart- 
ford 1, Conne 

I have FOR SALE a large no. of NOCTUIDAE from Flae and Coloe, 
pinned and papered, complete data, and most named. fifust dispose of 
these promptly and will make attractive price for quantity orders. 
List of sppe sent on request. Expect soon to have Catocala and other 
Lepide from Wisconsine Have also specimens from Chicago area, fresh- 
ly pinned and spread, for exche Alex Ke Wyatt, 5842 N. Kirby Avee, 
Chicago 50, Illinoise 
-APILIONIDAE from all jneeee of the world. Wanted for exche or pur-= 
shasee In NeAm. material I need: Paps. philenor acauda, asterius a-~ 
‘“mepicus, asterius stabilis, brevicauda gaspeensis, brevicauda bre=- 
_tonensis, bairdi, bairdi hollandi, ba patra? brucei, nitra, nitra kahli, 
machaon aliaska, ’ machaon hudsonianus, macl machaon dodi, * indra pergamus, 
indra minori, Di LUMMUS « Parnassius all except clodius, smintheus, 
sayi, hermodure Carl Cook, k, Crailhope, Kentuckye 


A new Insect Breeding Cage, cylindrical in four sections with 
optional plastic or screen observation chambers, for sale. Literae 
ture free on request. Bio-Metal Associates, P.eQ.e Box 346, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


WANTED, for exchange or purchase, butterflies of the genus Philotes 
of the world. Rudolf Mattoni, 242 Lasky Drive, Beverly Hills, Calits 
LEPIDOPTERA from the Park Land belt and coniferous forest of atebeert 
Canada for sale or limited exchange. Paul F. Bruggeman, RRe 1, Fur- 
ness, Saske, Canadae 

Arthur De Hall of Nova Scotia has now disposed of the English 
butterflies offered in the "August" NEWS. 


The editors of the NEWS wish to express their gratitude for the 
notices announcing establishment of the periodical which have been 
ylaced in two of the American published .journals by their editors. 
whe Annals of the Entomological Society of America gives complete in= 
formation on page 317 of the June number. The Entomological News has 
a similar notice on page 111 of the April number. © Dre AeWe Lindsey 
and Dre ReG.« Schmieder, editors of these publications, we send our = 
heartiest thanks. Ross Arnett also has been helpful to the NEWS with 
his Coleopterists' Bulletine ‘ 
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Several Lepe Soce members tried to obtain the Englehardt Aeger- 
1id monognaph we reviewed in the June NEWS and found the government 
stocks exhausted. We regret this very mech. Unfortunately, this paper 
was published several months before the NEWS was established. Future 
government publications should be available for some time after our re- 
views of theme as 7 
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We are still getting. some.cepies .of the NEWS meturned to us, be- 
cause the subscriber moved, and did not notify us of his new addresse 
It is important that we know of your new address at the earliest op- 
portunity. You will get the NEWS on time, and we will be saved need= 
less work and expensée We 


vo teat 


Dre Ralph We Macy, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, is preparing 
a book on the history, biology, classification and study of butter- 
flies for a New York publisher, and asks for the assistance of Lepe 
Soc. memberse He needs especially: information on habits, time of 
flight, etce, of all our butterflies; 35 mm. Kodachromes of butterfly 
life histories or other biological material dealing with butterflies; 
‘lackeand-whites of any such material. Credit will be given for any 
information and/or photographs used, and those photos not used will 
be returnede The publisher will pay for all photos usede 
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For members of the Lepe Soce who are also Coleopterists, the 
Coleopterists' Bulletin subscription is $1.00 and the address is: 
The Sherwood Préss, Dryden, NpYe 

1 Seabderesbabsesbat a sedinbsesetbotdeetseaest 

The "August" NEWS (p45) contained a note on the new breeding 
cagee It is manufactured by ReHeT. Mattoni, a Lepe Soce member, and — 
we suggest that all Lepidoptera breeders write for the free descrip= 
tive literature on these useful cagese Mre Mattoni promises that a 
number of items of value to Lepidopterists will soon be marketed. If 
the prices and workmanship are good, he is assured of support from the 
Lepe Soce Note the Bio-Metal adv. in the Exchanges section of this 
issue. 

hiesettts Shee testes Soe Sees aeabaraest 

The responsiveness of the NEWS readers has been demonstrated well 
alreadye Several members who placed items in the notice section were 
almost swamped by replies, and one member asked us to delete his notice 
since he was overwhelmede Psyche also sold to members a large number 
of reprints as listed in the July NEWS. Ao cat tein 
THE LEPIDOPTERISTS! NEWS is the monthly newsletter of The Lepidopter- 
ists' Society. Membership in the Society is open to anyone interested 
in the study of butterflies and moths. The dues are $1.00 per year, 
and the NEWS is sent to all memberse Please make checks and money or- 
‘ers payable tos Charles Le Remington, Trease Address all communica- 


vions to PeQe Box 104, Cambridge 58, Massachusettse 
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The Lepidopterists’ News 


THE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Edited by C.L. REMINGTON and H. K. CLENCH 


Vole I, Noe 6 October, 1947 


THE ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Accompanying this issue of the NEWS is the list of members of the 
Society, giving addresses and special interests. ‘he purpose of issu- 
ing the list now instead of December is to make it available for maxi- 
mam use during the exchanging season. 


The preparation of this list permits an analysis of the growth of 
the Society during its six months of existence. A total of 199 indivi- 
duals or institutions now receive the NHWS, Of these, 193 are regular 
members of the Society and the other 8 are libraries or organizations, 
169 members are from the U.S.A, 14 are from Canada, and 8 are from 
countries outside of Nerth America. This year these 8 are all recip- 
ients of gift subscriptions from friends in the U,S-A., and in view of 
the dollar shortages in Eurasian countries we hope many more American 
members will make available such subscriptions in the approaching years 


A survey of the distribution of the North American members indie 
cates the regions in which the Society needs much better representatione 
The east and west coasts each provide a number of members, but there 
are surprisingly few from the central states and the Southeast. It is 
not reasonable that there are no representatives of such well-populated 
central states as Ifinnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana, West Virginia, 
and Oklahoma, and none from the Dakotas, Arkansas, or Louisiana. We 
hope during the next year we will also find many new members from the 
“Deep South", South Carolina and Alabama are not represented at all, 
and there are certainly many more Lepidopterists in Florida and other 
southern states, In addition to the 12 states mentioned above, the So-# 
ciety still lacks Delaware, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, and A- 
laskae Canada is also very poorly represented, with only 14 members, 
none in British Columbia, Alberta, or New Brunswick, among the non-Arce= 
tic provincese 


A gratifyingly large number of members responded to the request 
for names of Lepidopterists, when they filled out the membership slipse 
From these names has come a large part of the Society's memberse Now 
we are asking you to continue to try to increase the Society rolls in 
the following way: Look through the List of Members and note which of 
your correspondents have not yet joined the Society. Then jot their 
names and addresses on a postal card or letter and mail them to us as 
Soon as convenient. A mention of the Society and the NEWS in your let-~ 
ters to these correspondents will also help. This is your Society and 
enlarging the memboiship will mean an improvement in the NEWS and other 
Society activities since there will be more individuals sharing the - 
costs and contributing meteriale 

(conte on p62) 
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The Annual Membership List (continued) 


Members will be interested to know that arrangements are being con- 
sidered which will produce the NEWS by a clearer and more satisfactory 
process than mimeographing. Regular printing would raise the cost (and 
your dues) considerably, so this will not be used. We feel that it is 
important to keep the dues as low as possible. Nevertheless any repro- 
ducing process other than mimeographing will be more expensivee So if 
you are interested enough to keep the NEWS at its present size with a 
small increase or no increase in dues, we hope that all of you will 
give wholehearted support to a drive to double the membership for 1948. 


Some of you have already been enthusiastic in helping us reach 
more interested peoplee JeWeAdams asked for a number of extra membere 
ship slips and letters and personally saw to it that several new mem= 
bers were added. Lloyd Me Martin is responsible for our having such 
a large list for California. A.K. Wyatt and several others have made 
special effortse Don Eff knew that we needed to have Wyoming and some 
other states represented so he saw to it that we got a Wyoming members 
We know that many others of you will respond similarly now that you are 
aware of the need of increased memberships 
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"Such facts (as of finding from breeding experiments that differ- 
ent colored "species" were actually one species)* ought to give impetus 
to the rearing of insects; for though the artificial method of making 
species out of every little individual variation may be very amusing to 
those who choose to indulge in it, yet such work will never give us a 
natural system, and much of it will have to be undone by subsequent ine 
vestigators who acquaint themselves with the adolescent as well as the 
perfect forms of a species." a RG iat Y sia 

CeVeRiley, in Canadian 
sParenthetical words ours-=Ede Entomologist, ° 
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LIVING PUPAE AVAILABLE 


We are delighted to announce the following two responses to the 
editorial on offering live pupae in the August NEWS (see also the 
Schroeter notice on pe 71): 


Platysamia cecropia cocoons - 10¢ each 
Pe cecropia X P. rubra hybrids cocoons - 15¢ each 
Automeris io cocoons - 15¢ each 


or exchanged for papered specimens to add to my collectione 
EeAe Ferguson, 1215 Bellflower Aves, See, Canton 4, Ohiods 


92 living chrysalids of Papilio troilus (from Michigan) to trade with 
other Lepe Soce members for either moths or butterflies, preferably 
cocoons or chrysalids. 

The Hynes Family, 152 Meachem Ave., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Western Lepidopterists, in particular, can insure great pleasure 
for themselves and families next spring by having emerge the eastern 
species they normally see only as dead specimense What about some wes-= 
terners offering living pupae? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


6. The Lepidoptera of New York and Neighboring States, 
Primitive Forms, Micro-i1epidoptera, Pyraloids and Bombyces.# 


by William T. M. Forbes 


This is the handbook and reference work for most workers on the 
micro-lepidoptera of the northeastern states, An extraordinary am- 
ount of information has been assembled on their technical characters, 
early stages, biology, food and distribution. Keys to families, gen- 
era and species and 459 figures of important characters make this 
work constantly valuable to the professional and amateur alike. Dre 
Forbes has endeavored to make this treatise usable throughout by the 
general student of moths. The most apparent characters have been 
regularly used in the keys and descriptions, but of course a micro- 
scope is necessary for many details of work on the micros. 


Pages 7-55, introducing the book, contain the author's careful- 
ly-reached viewpoints on several subjects, such as taxonomy, varia- 
tion (with numerous examples of types of subspecific variation), phy- 
logeny, distribution, and structure. These viewpoints have stood 
the test of nearly thirty years, most being perfectly valid in the 
light of much newer studies. Forbes! species is; "A group of indivi- 
duals separated from all others by tangible characters, breeding 
freely among themselves, but not with other individuals." 


A separate key to the females of the Eucosminae is given. Lar- 
val and pupal keys to the families and notes on many larvae are in- 
cluded, with some information on the habits and general distribution. 
Finally there is a food plant list enumerating the species feeding 
on each plant. For the genera Lithocolletis and Gracilaria the ad- 
dition of synopses of the food plants offers the easiest means of 
identification in these difficult genera. The sections dealing with 
the Nepticulidae and Lithocolletis were prepared by Annette F. Braun 
and the genus Coleophora by Carl Heinrich. 


Shortcomings in this work are apparent throughout to the speci-~ 
alist. The most important can be said to be due to a lack of knowl- 
edge at the time Forbes wrote. The magnitude of the field to be 
covered, the difficulty of classifying many of the genera, and the 
lack of any knowledge concerning the early stages of many species 
make impossible a complete manuale One could wish that for the sake 
of convenience Forbes had followed more closely the check lists of 
American Lepidoptera, Some keys need to be corrected more closely. 
In the Phycitinae and some other groups the number of species to be 
found in the Northeast which were omitted makes the treatment of 
these groups unsatisfactory. Genitalia are required to identify 
many species and these are omitted. 


The present volume deals with all Lepidoptera except the Sphing- 
idae, the Geometridae, the Noctuoidea, and the Rhopalocerae The re- 
port that the section dealing with the remainder of the moths is a- 
bout to be published is welcome to North American Lepidopterists, 

AeE. Brower 


“Published June, 1925, as Memoir 68 of the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New Yorke 729 ppe, 459 figse 
Listed at 5.50 by Fiedler, 31 East 10th St., New York 3, NY. 
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RECENT PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Agenjo, Re "Catalogo ordenador de los lepidépteros en Espafia." 
Graellsia (Madrid), vol. 4, pp. unnumbered - 15 pp. in June, 
10 in August, "1946." (to be conte) (In Spanish). Gives list 
of higher categories, superfamilies, and families of Spanish Lepi- 
doptera, followed by a mere list of species in each family, with 
Micropterygidae (incl. Eriocraniidae), Hepialidae, Adelidae, Psy- 
chidae, Heterogynidae, Aegeriidae, Thyrididae, Cossidae, Limacodi-~ 
dae, and Epipyropidae, thus fare Rec'd in U.SeAs Septe 2, 19476 


ee el 


20-27, 1945. An annotated checklist of new material from 
southern Yunnan containing 74 sppe (Hesperiidae - 1, Pieridae~-23, 
Papilionidae-11, Amathusiidae-1l, Danaidae-10, Satyridae-2, Nym- 
phalidae-20). 18 sppe are new records for China and 70 sppe are 
new records for Yunnan. Footnote also lists 65 spp. from Kunming, 
with 5 additional new records for China and 53 new for Yunnan. 
Full data given in checkliste References at end of papere 


Clarke, JoFe Gates “Notes on Oecophoridae, with Descriptions of 
New Species." Journ.Washington AcadsScie, vole 37, ppe 2-18 
Jane 15, 1947. Supplements author's revision of the family 

(1941). Describes as new: Agonopteryx danmersi (S.Calif.), Marty- 

rhilda isa (Mano), Depressaria constancei (N. Calif.), D. betina 

(Washe), D. schelivachi (Ariz.), Do moya (NeCalif.), De besma 

(Wash.), D. thustco (Wash:). Finds genus name Paratheta Meyre a 

homonym of Paratheta Lower and renames Meyrick's genus Pseudotheta, 


ee en on, 


with same genotype, Paratheta syrtica Meyre Synonymizes Meyrick's 
Depressaria endryopa under Agonopteryx fulva (Wals.). Sinks Mey= 
rick's D. sciapoda under Asonopterix pallidella (Busck), and Mey- 
rick's De nymphidia and D. corystopa under D. alienella Buscke 
Removes genera Garrha Walker, Hoplomorpha Turner, Thema Walker, 
Phryganeutis Meyrick, and Atheropla Meyrick from synonymy. Places 
Borkheusenia aciculata Meyrick and Paratheta astigmatica Meyrick 
in genus Anoncia (Cosmopterygidae). Gives distribution, life his- 
tory, and host plant notes on numerous oecophorids. Figures made 
of female genitalia of all nespp. except isa, which was figured in 
1941 as Me sciapoda. 


Clarke, JefeGates “A New Eucosma from the El Segundo Sand Dunes" 

(Olethreutidae). Bull.So.CalifeAcad.Scie, vole46, ppe 51-53, 
from larvae taken by Chris Hennee IMale and female genitalia fig- 
urede 


Clarke, JeFeGates “Notes on, and New Species of, American Moths 
of the Genus Filatima Busck" (Gelechiidae). Journ.Wash.Acade 
Scie, vol. 37, pp. 265-275, 21 figs. Auge 15, 1947. Des= 

cribes as news Filatima procedes (Texe), Fe betulae (Masse), Fe 

podewine ta te eee tridentata (9 -Ce laa ta F. vaniae (Utah) 

Fe perpensa (Ne Calif.), F. sperryil (Calif.), F. vaccinii (N.Jd. 

F, Eee (S.calaf.), F. virgea (Tex.), F.” spinigera (S.Calife) 

F. obidenna (Ariz.). Figures female genitalia of all except per- 

pensa, sperryi, and spinigera, and male genitalia of all ne sppe 

Moves Gelechia bimaculella Cham. to Fascita, and G. frugalis Braun, 

G. prognosticata Braun and Ge shastella Gaede to Filatima. Sinks 

F, clarkella Busck under F,. shastellae a a ad 
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RECENT PAPERS=cont.e 


Comstock, John Ae "A Few Pests of Sunflower in California." Bull. 
Soe Calif. Acad. Scie, vole 45, ppe 141-144, pls. 15-18. Jane 
TO, 1947(1946). Wotes on life-history of Stibadium spumosum 
Grt. (Phalaenidaé) in flower heads, Chlosyne lacinia (Nymphalidae) 
on leaves, and Suleima baracana Kft. and S. helianthana Riley (Pha- 
laenidae) boring in stems, with excellent photos and drawings of 
larvae and pupae of spumosum and pupae of lacinia. 


Comstock, John A. “Phlegethontius rustica Fabr. in California." 
Bull.So.Calif.Acad.Scie, VOle 45, pp. 145-147, pls. 19,20, 
Jvanel0O, 1947(1946). Brief notes on occurrence in S. Calif., 

where it feeds on Chilopsis,an unrecorded host plant. Clear pho- 

tos of larva and pup&e 


ee eae ee ee 


June 12, 1947. “(See under Clarke, above). Brief description 
only of color of lanyvae, of some structures of pupa. Pupa figured. 
Species bores in stems of Phacelia. 


Comstock, John A. "Giant Lilies of the Desert." Quarterly, Los 
Angeles County Museum, Vole 6, Noe 2, ppe 12-16, 4 photogse 
Summer, 1947. Interesting historical notes on Joshua Tree, 

with authoritative popular notes on its borer, Megathymus yuccae 

navajo and photos of latter's pupa and LL.M. Martin digging out 

a borere Mentions that true generic name of yucca moth is Tege- 


ticula Zeller, which has priority over Pronuba Riley. 


Darlington, Emlen P. "Notes on certain types of Lepidoptera des- 

cribed by Brackenridge Clemens.” Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., vole 

73, pp. 85-104. July 16, 1947. Reports on a critical exam- 
ination of Clemens collection at the Acad, of Nat. Sciences of 
Phila., validating still remaining types of moths other than Tin- 
é€idae and Crambinae, the latter validated previously by Busck and 
Haimbach, respectively. Darlington discusses 10 Sphingidae, 1 
Saturniidae, 5 Arctiidae, 5 Limacodidae, 1 Megalopygidae, 4 Zy- 
gaenidae, 1 Thyrididae, 16 Pyralidae, 60 Olethreutidae, and 31 
Tortricidae. Types of only 39 of these 132 sppe are still unknowne 
In several cases Darlington adds his own notes on the species in 
questione Specimens of two of CeT,. Robinson's tortricid sppe 
(synonyms of Clemens' spp.) designated as lectotypese 


dos Passos, Cyril F. “Erebia youngi Holland, Its Subspecies and 
Distribution", (satyridae’. Am.Ifus.eNovitates, no. 1548, 4 ppe 
July 14, 1947. On basis of studies of type and other materi- 
al, dos Passos concludes that there are three races of E. ce 
recognizable; typical, in the Yukon River basin; E. youngi her- 
scheli Leussler, inthe MacKenzie basin; and E. youngi rileyi 
Ne SSpse, in. the Alaskan range (type locality-McKinley Park, Alas- 
ka). New race named on basis of types and 15 prs. of paratypese 
Apparently consistent genitalic characters, as well as pattern 
distinguish the races. Complete references given throughoute 


Dufrane, Abel “Papilionidae". Bulle & AnneSoc.sFnt. Belgique, vole 
82, ppe 101-122.° "1946". On Papilionidae of many parts of 
the world, describing as new: Papilio martensi (Belgian Congo), 
“Pp. polydamas cubensis subsp. nov.” ("Cuba™),"P. polyxenes asterius 
Cre-f. subamplicata f. nove" (Temple, Pae,UsSeAe), Pe Glaucus 
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RECENT PAPERS-cont. 


73. Dufrane(cont.e) canadensis ab. deficiens("UseSeA. without precise 
locality"3), Petroilus ab. flava("Pocono IMonta,Pas,UeSeAe"), abe 
obliterata ("U.S. he without precise locality"§) and ab. berioli 

- (Pocono Monta,Pa.,UeSeA."), and abe addenda ("Pocono Monta,Pae, 
UeSeAs') and at least 75 other new aberrations and 11 new formse 
A terrifying paper. The aberration-namers of the U.SeA. may be 
passé, but foreign activity seems accelerated, if anything. 


74, Evans, WeH. "The Correct Name for Spialia sertorius Hoffmansegg 

(Lepe Hesperiidae)." The Entomologist, vol. GO, pe 167. 

July, 1947. Evans, a leading skipper authority, proves fairl 
well that Hemming is in error in considering "S. hibiscae (Hitbner)" 
the correct name for the insect which should be known as Se ser- 
torius, since Htibner's hibiscae only reached the proof stage, was 
never published, and was actually rejected by Httbner, himself. 
Same is true of alchmyllae Hemming, a synonym of Carcharodus floc- 

Pica (Hobner} is a homonym of altheae Esper 


cifera Zeller. C. al 16 
and also falls under floccifera. 


759 Fullaway, DeTe "Niihau Insects." Proc.eHawaiian EnteSoce, vole 15 
pp« 51-53. May, 1947. In list of insects from this small is- 
land off Kauai are 11 moths, some, such as Celerio lineata, also 
common UeSeoAe SDDe 


76. Kirkpatrick, T.lW¥e "Notes on a species of Epipyropidae (Lepidop- 
tera) parasitic on Metaphaena species (Hemiptera :Fulgoridae) 
at Amani, Tanganyika." Proc. RoyeEnt.SoceLondon (A), vole 
22, PPpe 61-64, 16 June 1947, The moth larvae attach to 

the fulgorid leaf hoppers and feed only on the wax secreted, not 
puncturing the integument, but the host dies shortly after the 
larva leaves to pupate.e Eggs of one moth, all laid in one day, 
continue to hatch, a few a day, for at least a yearj 2000-3000 
eges laid. per femalée 


77. Knaben, Nils “Amphitrota suecica Aurive (Lep. Noct.) fra B g vere 
dalen i Norgee™ Norsk Entomologisk Tidsskrift (Oslo), vole’, 
ppe 185-186. "1946" (In Norwegian)e 


78. Kozhantshikov, IeVe "On systematic of genera of Anarta-group 
: (Lepidoptera, Noctuidae) in relation to ecology and geograph= 
ic distribution of the species Anarta," Revue d'!Entomologie 
de l'Urss (Moscow), vol. 29, ppe le-o5, 5 figse (Russian, 
with English summary)e Includes key to the Anarta group: 
Anartomorpha, Ala, Oxytrypia, Hypsophila, Anarta, Sajanie, Pan- 
olis, Pseudanarta, Sympistoides, Sympistis, Lasionycta, Lasies= 
tra, Polia, Hadena, Parastichtis, Crino, All genotypes listede 
Describes as new: Anarta militzae from South Altai and Hypsophi- 
ila meinhardti from Pamirs and Tian-Shane Notes that primitive 
sppe of Anarta have narrow host requirements, in the Fagales and 
Rosales (and some Ericaceae), whereas the specialized spp. are 
only on Ericaceae.e. But Monima, Polia, and Hadena have similar 
requirements to most typical Holarctic insects, feeding on Sali- 
cales, Fagales, Rosales, Compositae, Gramineae, Ranunculaceae, 
and Umbelliferae. He believes most arctic Anarta, S istis, 
and Polia originated in the mountains of central Asia, while arc- 


ee ee 


tic Lasionycta and one Anarta and Polia originated in America and 
Scandinavide iy Tie ace 3 
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. RECENT PAPERS-cont. 


Miscellaneous workers, in “Minutes, Notes, and Exhibitions", Proce 

Hawaiian Ent. Soce, volelS, ppel-31. Ifay,1947. Various Lepi- 
doptera notes:-- Achaea janata (Le) new record on Lanai; larvae 
stripping Ricinus bushes on Hawaii. Scotorythra paludicola (Butl.) 
on Acacia on Maui. S. paludicola defoliating koa, ristania, 
Grevillea on Maui, heavily attacked by parasite and birds. Para~ 
sitic fly and wasp reared from Vanessa cardui (Le) on Oahue Amyna 
natalis (Walke), new immigrant moth on Oahu breeding on Sida, Abu- 
tilon, Waltheria. Heavy infestation on Oahu of iments recurvalis 
(Fabre) on Sesuvium and Batis. Polydesma umbricola Bois. damag ing 
Samanea and rose on Hawaii and Oahue pas oust fragilaria feed- 
ing on minte Eggs of Protoparce quénguemacu ata blackburni (But 1.) 
on Nicotiana on Ifolokai heavily paras zed by Trichogramma wasps; 
total larval and pupal period of sphinx 56 days. Hawaiina perkinsi 
(Swezey), rare sphinx, reared from Euphorbia from MteKaalae Gnori- 
moschema operculella (Zeller) reared from Physalis high in mts. 
Grown Barer da larva found in cave at 12,000'. Euxoa mesotaxa (Mey- 
rick) adults found at 13,000!. Ethmia colonella (Walsing.) defol- 
lating Cordia on Hawaii. Genophantis leahi Swezey infesting Eu- 
phorbia, parasitized by 5 waspse 


Opheim, Me “Hvor godt er vart land undersgkt med hensyn til Macro- 


lepidoptera." Norsk Ent. Tidsskr. (Oslo), vol.e7, ppe 187-189. 
wi]946", (English summary). 


Swezey, OeH. “Elaphria nucicolora (Guenée), a Recent Immigrant to 
Hawaii (Agrotidae: Acronictinae)." ProceHawaiian Ent.Soce vole 
13, ppe 99-100. May, 1947. Native of Fla., Tex., We Indies, 


-Se America. May become sugar cane pest. Listed in genus Ifonodes 


in MeDunnough Checklist, but placed in Elaphria by Heinriche 


Swezey, OsHe “Two New Hawaiian Moths on Chenopodium oahuense." 
ProceHawaiian Ent eSoce, vole 15, ppe 105-104, May, 1947. New 

Sppe ares Mapsidius chenopodii(Plutellidae) and Feltia lookii both 

from Hawaii, Rather briefly described. Latter not certain feeder 


on Chenopodiume 


Swezey, OeH."Synonymy of Two Common Moths of Stored Food Products." 
ProceHawaiian EnteSoce, vol. 13, pe 1042 May, 1947. Endrosis 
lactella (Schiff.) listed as synonym of E. sarcitrella (Le)e Seto-= 
morpha dryas (Butle) and S.e insectella (Fabr.), both of Walsingham, 
sted as synonyms of S. rutella Zell. 


Tams, WeHeTe “A new African species of the genus Fulgoraecia New- 
man (Lepidoptera,Epipyropidae)."' ProceRoy»Ent.SoceLondon (B), 
volel6, pp. 57-59, 1 pl. 16 June 1947. Describes the new moth 

parasitizing fulgorids in Africa (see reference above under Kirke 

patrick), naming it Fulgoraecia cerolestes» Gives excellent photos 
of several males, the male and female genitalia, the two known 
hosts, and two views of the host with the parasite larva attachede 

Sinks the name Epipyrops as a synonym of the prior Fulgoraecia. It 

would seem that a new family should also be used to replace the 

name based on the synonyme 


Tetley, J. "Increased Variability Accompanying an Increase in Popu- 
lation in a Colony of Argynnis selene (Lep»Nymphalidae)." The 
Entomologist, vol. 80, ppe l7v-179, ple IIIe Auge1947. An im- 

portant observation revealing one condition producing aberrationse 

"The main points of interest are: (1) that in the 15 years or so 
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Tetley (conte)-previous to 1944 in which observations were kept on 
this locality not the smallest variation was noted, except for two 
suffused males taken in 1943; (ii) that in the very much larger 
wooded area, of which the locality forms a small part, no variation 
has-been found at any time, even minor banded forms being absent; 
(141) the variation was coincident with a large increase in numbers 
in this locality from a few dozens in earlier years to an approxi- 
mate maximum total of 270-300 in each of the two years in question. «.; 
(iv) that in each of the two years there was a second brood in Au- 
gust, amounting in numbers to about 35-40% of the spring brood, in 
which not the least variation occurred; and (v) that in 1946 and 
1947 the total brood was not more than one-half that of either of 
the earlier years and that no variation occurrede" Plate shows 12 
of the 36 striking aberrations taken in the small colony during the 
two high population yearse 


Verity, Ruggero "Descrizione ed ordinamento naturale di alcune 
razze del genere Anthrocera Scop. (=Zygaena Fe.) (Lepidoptera 
Anthroceridae = Zygaenidae)." Rota  nenael: vole 31, ppe 
55-85. 1946. Drops Zygaena Fabre (1807) as synonym of Antiro- 

cera Scopoli (1777), since both” both were based on A» filipendulae(iv), 
and thus also changed the family name, to Anthroceridae. scusses 
the races of some species of the genus, describing several new ones 
from Europee Sinks Thermophila as invalid subgeneric name, having 
as type filipendulae, same as genotype of Anthrocerae 


Verity, Ruggero “Rassegna delle Specie Italiane della Tribu Adscie 
tidi (= Genere Procris Fe Olim).e" Redia (Florence), vole ol, 
ppe 123-162, pls. VI-VIII. 1946. Discusses the genera: Pro- 

cris, Jordanita, and Adscita, describing various new races and 

forms.and giving numerous photographs of male genitalia. 


Williams, Joseph Le “The comparative anatomy of the internal geni- 
talia of some Tineoidea (Lepidoptera, Gracillariidae-Tiacher= 
iidae)e" Proce Roye Ente Soc. London (A), vole 22, ppe 8-17, 

8 figse 5S May 1947. Seeks an intermediate between the primitive 

“monotreme" moths (females with only one abdominal opening)and the 

"diplotremes", with a second opening, for copulation only. The lat- 

ter is the advanced condition and is characteristic of most Lepi- 

dopterae Present study was in search of intermediates to explain 
eaesornent of diplotremes, but Tineoidea are rather typical diplo 
reMes e 


Wind, Robert Ge, & Harry Ke Clench “New Indo-Australian Lycaeni-= 
dae." BulleBrooklyn EnteSoce, vole 42, ppe 1-16. Febe, 19476 
Describes as new 4 species and 8 subspecies: Candalides erinus 
sbevensi len a ae gs meeki kunupiensis ear » grande 
issima morobea (N.Guinea Philiris diana papuanus (Ne Guinea 
Pe ariadne (NeGuinea), P. azule (NeGuinea), P. fuigens bicolorata’ 
(Aru Ise), Pe intensa Dirou (Ne Guinea), Ps innotatus evinculis 
(Queensland), P. moira putih (N»Guinea), P. mayri (NeGUinea), Pe 
misimensis (NeGuinea), Most types in M.C.Z. Unique type of bi- 
colorata in Wind's private collection§ Reduces Candalides arfaki 
Bethe-Bkre as race under meeki and Philiris kurandae Waterh, as 
race under fulgense Elevates P. innotatus Miskin as species dis- 
tinct from ilias Feld» Eke Fw 


PLEASE KEEP US INFORMED OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
6. Henry Skinner (1861-1926) 


Henry Skinner was born on March 27, 1861, in Philadelphia. Having 
acquired his early education in public schools, he attended Rugby Acad- 
emy and finally the University of Pennsylvania, from which he received 
the degrees of B.S, and, in 1884, M.D: In 1886 he married Celia Beck 
‘and they later had two childrene Although after graduation he had be- 
come busy with his medical practice he enthusiastically participated in 
entomological activities, especially through the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences. and his interest was recognized by his election to 
the editorship of the two-months-old Entomological News in 1890. An- 
other "spare-time" occupation was curating the insect collections of the 
American Entomological Society and the Academy, as well as collecting 
in most parts of the UeS;A. and Canadae Preparation of taxonomic and 
biological papers on Lepidoptera also shared his timee In 1901 he re» 
linquished his medical practice and turned all of his efforts to ento-= 
mology. Thus the curatorship of the Entomology Department of the Acad- 
emy and the Ent. News editorship became his formal occupations. After 
21 years of Service as editor he resigned in 1910, while still continu- 
ing with public lecturing at the Academy, participation in organizatias, 
and scholarly research. Having recognized the need for a national as~ 
sociation of entomologists in one of his earliest editorials, Skinner 
was elected a Fellow and Vice-Fresident of the Entomological Society of 
America at its first meeting, in 1906, and two years later was elected 
Presidente In 1910 he helped launch the first world congress on ento- 
mology, in the capacity of chairman of the United States committee, and 
went to Brussels to preside at the nomenclature section of that meeting, 
and continued as a member of the Permanent Committee for the congresses, 
In 1915 he became a member of the International Commission on Zoologi-~ 
cal Nomenclaturee After a long career of enthusiastic service, Dre 
Skinner died on May 29, 1926, at the age of 65-6 


Skinner is a familiar name to American Lepidopterists, not only in 
taxonomy but for alert observations of the living insects. His first 
paper, a short note describing the field differentiation of the sexes of 
Argynnis idalia, was published in 1882, while he was still in medical 
schoole One of his larger works is the "Synonymic Catalogue of the 
North American Rhopalocera" (1898). His varied interests included spe- 
ciation, antigeny, mimicry, and variatione Hesperiidae was his special 
group, and the publications.on Pamphila and Thanaos are among his bete= 
ter-known works, including a comprehensive series of six papers on male 
genitalia of skippers of North America, done in collaboration with ReCe 
Williams, Jre 


This scientist's two outstanding contributions were his research on 
Lepidoptera and his editorship of Ent. Newse He constantly sought im- 
provement in content and medium of the News, such as the use of half- 
tone and, later, colored plates. His desire was to provide material of 
value and stimulation for all types of readers, from beginners to spe= 
cialists, and the editorials, such as those campaigning for better tech= 
niques in preparation of specimens, are filled with evidences of his 
ready humor, as well as acumene In one he wrote; "We may also say, in 
passing, that we have coined a new word, 'Sloppydoptera',which has ref- 
erence to specimens captured with a baseball bat or temporarily loaned 
to the new baby as playthings before being 'sent out'." The present pro= 
gress of American entomological activities owes much to the wise guid= 
ance and devoted toil of men such as Dr. Skinnere 


Jeanne E. Remington 
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NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE 


PeFe Bruggemann, of Saskatchewan, wrote about the unusual feeding 
habits of a moth larva: an “astonishing discovery was made one August 
morning during the daily inspection of the farm buildings in search for 
Catocalae Under the eaves of the blacksmith shop I noticed an object, 
the perfect imitation of bird excremente Only its impossiblespesition 
prompted closer inspection, which revealed a caterpillar busily gnawing 
a hole into the roof board. Covering it with a small wire cage I 
watched its labours. On the morning of the third day it had disappeare 
ed, closing the hole with a sheet of white silk, and leaving behind a 
pile of small, round pellets of wood chips in the bottom of the cagée 
A second, similar larva found on a wall of the same building, and tran- 
sferred into a rearing box, pupated. But instead of a moth there e- 
merged the following spring an ichneumon fly of the rare genus Metopi- 
use Nothing appeared from the other onee According to ire TeN, Free- 
man the pupa does not key out satisfactorily and my sketchy notes of 
the caterpillars did not give a satisfactory clue. So the identity of 
these wood-boring caterpillars remains a mystery." 
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SeBe Smalley reports a list of 80 spp. of butterflies taken a- ' 
round Cincinnati from 1933 to 1945, This is not an unusually large 
list, but it is remarkable that he has reared 45 species from egg to 
adult, including Calephalis borealis (muticum?), Libythea bachmanii, 
Mitoura damon, and 4 number Of skippers. We hope he saved the pupal 
skins. 
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MORE ON SPHINGIDAE OVER WATER 


In the Ozarks of Missouri I saw sphinx moths, Haemorrhagia, strike 
the maddy water of an upland pond on at least two or three occasionse 
Near the farm buildings this pond was used by hogs and other stock, I 
was unable to decide whether the moths were after water or the reflec- 
tion they might see, but probably the latter. - A.E.Brower 


Dean F, Berry, of Orlando, Florida, has obtained Phoebis philea 
by placing an Acacia plant near the Hibiscus flowers to which passing 
females are attracted. The females oviposit on the Acacia and Mrs,» 
Berry covers the Acacia with netting to rear and retain the adults. 
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A copy of the Bulletin of the So. California Academy of Sciences, 
meee tel F received, lists the following memoirs of interest to Lepidop= 

erists: 

Vole 1. 1938, "Check List of the Lepidoptera of Canada and the 

United States of America; Part 1; Macrolepidoptera", by 


Dre Je MeDunnoughe Paper COVER abs oes bes ove" 
Vole 2, Pte 1. 1959, Part 2 of the same Check List - "Microlep- 
idoptera"™, Paper "Covers dacs at «cla epowoUs 


Pte 2. 1944. "Revision of the North American Genera and 
Species of the Phalaenid Subfamily Plusiinae (Lepidoptera)", 
by Dr» are McDunnoughe ' eaves ae ee ee Oe 


These are all available to members of the Academy for half price. 


Academy membership dues are $5.00 per year, including subscription to 
the Bulletin. 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Available nows Living pupae (cocoons) of Actias selene, long-tailed 
Indo-Australian saturniid. Reared locally under netting, free from 
parasites. Otto H. Schroeter, 615 Williams Street, New London, Conne 
PAPILIOS of the MACHAON group desired. Offering in exchange Lepido- 
ptera of any groups from Calif. and Ariz. Also larvae and pupae of 
the machaon group are desirede David Le Bauer, P.0.Box 469, Yuma, Arize 
WANTED: Satyridae of the genus Minois from all parts of North America, 
espe Me Gamei. Exchange or examination, for purposes of a revision. 
Ralph Le Chermock, Dept. of Biology, Unive of Alabama, University,Ala. 
WANTED: Ne Am butterflies, all groups. Buy or exchangee Have many 
rare No Ame and tropical sppe I particularly desire arctic material. 
Robert boil Wind, Rt. 1, Box 145, Livermore, California. 


£ ‘have FOR SALE a large no. of NOCTUIDAE from Fla. and Colo.e, 
pinned and papered, complete data, and most namede Must dispose of 
these promptly and will make attractive price for quantity orders, 
List of sppe sent on request. Expect soon to have Catocala and other 
Lepid. from Wisconsine Have also specimens from Chicago area, fresh-= 
ly pinned and spread, for exche Alex Ke Wyatt, 5842 N. Kirby Avee, 
Chicago 350, Illinois. : 


PAPILIONIDAE from all parts of the world, Wanted for exch. or pur- 
chas8ee In NoAm.e material I need: Pap. philenor acauda, asterius 
americus, asterius stabilis, brevicauda gaspeensis, 3, brevicauda bre=- 
tonensis, bairdi, bairdi hollandi. bairdi brucei, nitra, nitra kahli, 
machaon aliaska, machaon hudsonianus, machaon dodi, indra pergamus, 
indra minori, pi lumnus e Parnassius all except clodius, smintheus, 
sayi, hermodure Carl Cook, Crailhope, Kentuckye 

A new Insect Breeding Cage, cylindrical in four sections with 
optional plastic or screen observation chambers, for sale. Litera- 
ture free on request. Bio-Metal Associates, PeOs Box 546, Beverly 
Hills, Calife 
WANTED, for exchange or purchase, Hienevities of the genus Philotes 
of the worlde Rudolf Mattoni, 242 Lasky Drive, Beverly Hills, Calife 
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LEPIDOPTERA from the Park Land belt and coniferous forest of western 
Canada for sale or limited exchanges Paul F. Bruggeman, ReRe 1, Fure 
ness, Saske, Canadas 
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GEORGIA LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for Lepidoptera from other 
parts of UeSeAe or foreign countries. H. We Eustis, Woodbine Road, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


WISH TO TRADE "The World Of Plant Life" (722 ppe) by C.J. Highlander 
for McDunnough's Macrolepidoptera Checklist-1938. Ify copy is like new. 
Elias Ae Ferguson, 1213 Bellflower Avee, Selie, Canton 4, Ohio. 
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+ IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


oy The SEASON SUMMARY outlined on page 49 of the September NEWS 
% will be moved ahead to the December issue. Please see that indi- 
# vidual reports are received by LeMe Martin, J.D. Eff, JeC.e Hopfin- 
“* ger, or the NEWS editor BY NOVEMBER 20. Reports are especially 

% needed from the mid-western and southeastern states. The Septem- 
% ber issue was mailed much later than expected and as a consequence 
*% it is necessary to give more time for preparation of reportse All 
% members who were able to spend time in the field this season are 

%* urgently requested to participate in making this first Season Sum 
% mary @ SUuCCeSSe : 
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Two foreign Lepidopterists' societies are known to us thus fare 
"Ta Société Lepidopterologique de Genéve" (Geneva, Switzerland) was 
founded in 1905 and after its fortieth anniversary in 1945 it decided 
to become "La Société entomologique de Genéve", expanding its scopee 
As a Lepidopterists! society it published a bulletin and had issued sev- 
eral parts of a series on Swiss Lepidoptera. 


The second organization is the new "Nippon Lepidopterological So- 
ciety" (see Ent. News, vol. 57, ppe 19-20), founded in 1945 and pub- 
lishing transactions’. In addition, Zephyrus, an. excellent entomo- 
logical journal published by the Entomology Dept. of the Kyushu Imper- 
ial University, .Fukuoka, Japan, is devoted entirely to Lepidoptera. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ENTOMOLOGY 


The Highth Congress will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, from August 
8 to 15, 1948. These Congresses are the only meetings attended by 
large numbers of entomologists from all parts of the world. The ses-~ 
sions of the Congress are devoted almost entirely to papers read by ma-= 
ny of the world's greatest entomologists. During the coming sessions 
it is probable that a large portion of the papers will be read in Eng= 
lishe Some papers on Lepidoptera are always on the program. In view 
of the demand for transportation it is necessary to arrange for passage 
as early as possiblee 


In a few cases we have been informed of copies of the NEVS being 
received with one side of a page printed upside-down, or not printed at 
all. We are glad to replace such defective sheets, but members needing 
replacements should notify us soon after discovering the error. The 
supply of extra pages is quite limited. A postal card from you will 
_ bring a replacement promptly. 
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ists' Societye Membership in the Society is open to anyone interested 
in the study of butterflies and moths. The dues are $1.00 for 1947, 
and the NEWS is sent free to all memberse Please make checks and money 
orders payable to: Charles Le Remington, Treas. Address all communica= 
tions to: PeOse Box 104, Cambridge 58, Massachusetts. 
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The Lepidopterists’ News 


THE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
e 


Edited by C.L. REMINGTON and H. K. CLENCH 


Volar is Nae\y'7, November, 1947 


There has always been a tendency for Lepidopterists to segregate 
themselves from other entomologists, often with the result that they 
fail to apply advancement of other phases of entomology (and zoology) 
and lose the balanced approach necessary to good scientific worke A 
primary aim of the Lep.Soc.,through the NEWS, is to reduce this barrier. 


In North America there are several local entomological societies 
holding regular meetings and in some cases publishing their own general 
journal, There is one correlating society, THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIFTY 
OF AMPRICA, which has members from all parts of the continent. Lepid- 
opterists should be aware of its existence, its functions, and its ace 
tivities. It is hoped that all LepeSoce members devoting much time to 
entomological research will want to become members of the E.SeA. if 
they have not yet done soe A short account of the history and activi- 
ties of this Society will help to acquaint Lep. Soce members with it. 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA was organized in 1906 as a re- 
sult of a spontaneous demand, and under the leadership of Prof. John He 
Comstock, Dr.» William Morton Wheeler, Dr. L.0O. Howard, Dr. Henry Skin- 
ner, J» Chester Bradley, and others. By the end of its first year the 
Society had over 400 members and had Professor Comstock as its first 
presidente Dre Skinner, noted Lepidopterist, was elected Second Vice 
President and became President two years later. In order to recognize 
the achievements of its members it established three classes of member- 
ship ~ Honorary Fellow, Fellow, and Member. Of the seven original Hon- 
orary Fellows, two, Dre Sanmel Hubbard Scudder and William Henry Ed- 
wards, were Lepidopterists. Election to this class is the highest hon- 
or American entomology can bestowe Apparently no other Lepidopterists 
have been so recognized, there being none among the twelve living Hon- 
orary Fellowse Five charter members of the Lepe Soce were charter mem= 
bers of the EeSeA, Thirteen Lep.Soc. members are Fellows of the EeSeAe 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMFRICA now has two primary activi- 
ties other than recognition of accomplishment. It publishes one of the 
finest entomological journals in the world =~ its Annals, with Dre Aeclie 
Lindsey as editor. And it holds an annual meeting composed of paper- 
reading sessions and a business meetinge This year the meeting will be 
held in Chicago in conjunction with the American Assoc. for Advancement 
of Science from December 27-30. All Lepe Soce members in the vicinity 
of Chicago are urged to attend the sessions, to be held in the Congress 
Hotele Lepe Soce members who wish to join the FeSeA.s should write im- 
mediately to the NEWS editor for a membership form so that they may be 
elected to membership at the December business meetinge The annual 
dues are $5.00 and bring a subscription to the valuable Annals. 
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SUMMARY OF “SOME PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION IN LEPIDOPTERA, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE BUTTERFLIES", BY B.C.S. WARREN.* 


This patient exposition of a generally confusing and confused sub- 
ject should be read by all Lep. Soce members, but cannot, of course, be 
reproduced here in its entirety. However a summary is presented of the 
first two installments. Succeeding parts are not yet published, but 
the meat of Warren's arguments is probably given in these two issueSes 


Warren's oft-stressed attack is against DETAILED definitions of 
categories above genus. He maintains that “large numbers of valid char- 
acters do not exist~ Actually the more fundamental the group, the fewer 
the characters; so that in superfamilies and families there most fre= 
quently are no more than one or two characters indicative of relation-= 
ship. or of any real classifactory value." Analyzing definitions in 
modern works, he concludes that all characters used fall into one of 
three types: (1) The true diagnostic character - constant throughout 
the unit, either present or clearly secondarily lost; (2) the comple- 
mentary character - a feature or combination found only in the unit, 
but not constantly; (3) the false. or worthless character = having no™ 
recognizable frequency and not confined to the unit aloné.s. Applying 
these methods of characterization, Warren presents the following group- 
ing in the Lepidoptera: 


Suborder HOMONNURA (both pairs of wings with identical neuration) 
Suborder HETERONCURA (neuration of fore and hind wings differing) 
Super-family- Group I (wings coupled by frenulum) 
Super-family- Group II (wings coupled by humeral lobe of secondaries) 
Superfamily HESPPRIOIDEA (neuration unbranched) 
Family HESPCRIIDAE 
Superfamily PAPILIONOIDEA (neuration branched) 
(A) Primitive family-group (fore legs functional in both sexes) © 
Family PAPILIONIDAE (claws simple) 
Family PIERIDAE (claws bifid, eggs elongated) 
Family LYCARNIDAE (claws bifid, eggs not elongated) 
(B) Advanced family-group (fore legs degenerate only in male) 
Family RIODINIDAE (palpi short) 
Family LIBYTHEIDAE (palpi very long) 
(C) Specialized family-group (fore legs degenerate in both sexes) 
Family NYMPHALIDAE (specialization of fore legs not constant in 
either sex) 
Family DANAIDAE (specialization of fore legs constant in female) 
Family SATYRIDAE (specialization of fore legs constant in pista 
sexes 
Under NYIMPHALIDAE he includes the subfamilies: Acraeinae, Argynni- 
nae, Heliconiinae, Melitaeinae, Limenitinae, Nymphalinae, Euthaliinae, 
Morphinae,and Amathusiinae(including tribes Brassolidi and Hypolimnidi). 


The complementary characters listed for these groups come mainly 
from the neuration and the pupal suspension and freedom of movement. 
The suspension of the pupa seems hardly a fundamental character having 
evolutionary significance. Warren's treatment is conservative and the 
general grouping apparently sound, but his rebellion against the multi- 
ple-character definitions of higher categories seems to have rebounded 
too far in the other direction. Surely it will not discourage workers 
from continuing investigations of larvae(see A.H.Clark, NEWS p.52,#39), 
pupal structures, adult body structures other than appendages(see Kiri- 
akoff, NEWS pe78,#108),and other approaches to fundamental classification. 
‘fron The Entomolosist,vol.80, pp, 208-217 ,235-241,~sSept. iia 
Octe,- , LAT. ne eek is 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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Edwards! great classic very likely will never be equalled for 
superbness of style and color plates, because it is doubtful that any- 
one will be willing to go to the great expense required. Edwards him- 
self remains the leader among American butterfly students in the amount 
of time given and in the value of his contributions. His three-volume 
work was the pinnacle and fruition of his diligent devotion over a 
great many yearse It is deeply to be regretted that the book is una- 
vailable to nearly all Lepidopterists because of its prohibitive coste 


The text is a series of chapter-like accounts of one species of 
butterfly after another. Each species is thoroughly described in the 
adult, with careful descriptions of the egg, larvae, and pupa if known. 
Then follows the engrossing discussion of habits, habitat, and results 
of breeding experimentse The text alone would provide exciting reading 
for any enthusiastic Lepidopterist with some field experience. Many of 
the field notes are quoted from letters written by the great collectors 
of the day, especially lir. David Brucee The high mountain butterflies 
of the genus "Chionobas" (=Oeneis) were of particular interest both to 
Edwards and.to Bruce. Under C. oeno (=lucilla), Bruce is quoted thusly: 
"The butterflies played around me and apparently fought for a position,- 
a jutting point on the edge of the snow. On this they would walk a few 
inches in their jerky manner, stop a few minutes and begin an almost im 
perceptible gliding, then stand quiet a moment, and walk again - about 
which time a rival would appear, and the usual skirmish in the air would 
ensue; and I generally improved the occasion by catching both of theme 
oe For shelter during storms they return to the mountain vergee I once 
took quite a cluster of them in a crevice under a huge overhanging rock 
where I had taken refuge during a furious hailstorm. .. It is found, 
as I have said, at the highest points attainable and is common; yet 
from frequenting such inaccessible localities, collectors have not of- 
ten collected it." At another point, regarding C. brucei, Bruce had 
written: “There are few or no birds at these high stations to destroy 
the larvae or catch the butterflies, but mice, ground squirrels, spid= 
ers, and predaceous beetles are legione Parasitic diptera and ichneu- 
mon flies are as numerous as on the lower levels; a large gray Asilus, 
too, is ever present like an evil spirit, capturing Brucei without the 
least effort. It is, therefore, surprising that so frail a butterfly 
should hold its own so persistently." Edwards was also primarily in- 
terested in Papilio and the relationships of named "species" which 
could be brought out by rearinge He proved Ps» marcellus, telamonides, 
and walshii to be seasonal forms of Pe ajax (=marcellus).e He once tra- 
velled all the way from West Virginia to Colorado on the crude rail- 
roads of the time expressly to rear large numbers of the offspring of 
Pe bairdii and Pe brucei females, and his results if carefully reviewed 
now would surely result in the recognition of these entities as races 
of the same species - suggested as machaon by Fdwards himself. 


The beautiful plates are the finest feature of the great work. Of 
the 101 plates in volumes I and II, 98 were executed by Mrs.Mary Peart, 
“with a fidelity to nature that cannot be surpassed.e" 100 of these 
were colored by Mrs. Lydia Bowen and her sister MrseLeslie,both of whom 
had served originally with the bird artist, John J. Audubon, The 51 
plates for volume III are mostly the work of Ydward A. Ketterere C.L.Re 
*Published by Houghton, ififflin, & Coe, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Bostone Pages unnumbered. Vol.I- 1868; vol.II- 1874-84; vol.III- 1887 
97 41 parts in all, 152 colored plates. Available from John D.Sherman, 
132 Primrose Avée, Ifte Vernon, NeYe for $100.00. 
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Erratum:0n pe52, item #36, in lines 9 & 12 "guasca"™ should be “quasca". 
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Bell, E.L., "A Catalogue of the Hesperioidea of Venezuela." (see 

#35, De 52)e Copy kindly sent the NEWS by Mr. Bell. This paper 
should be useful for any work with American Hesperiidae. The 3 
American subfamilies are characterized in some detail. Genotypes 
all are designated, specifically noted as Orthotype, Haplotype, 
Logotype, Diatype, or Pseudotype. English system of venation num- 
bering used. Each of the 155 genera is characterized. The entire 
known distribution of the 409 species, races, and forms is givene 
Of course the complete references to original descriptions are 
always given, with additional references of papers having figures 
and of papers giving Venezuela records. An index to names is the 
final section. <A mimeographed list prepared by Mre Bell corrects 
a very large number of typographical errors due to his having had 
no opportunity to correct a galley proof. 


Birkett, NeL.e “Observations on Drepana binaria in North Lanca- 
shire". The Entomologist, vole 80, pp. 161-164. July, 1947. 
This moth apparently is spreading its range northward. Larvae on 
mature leaves did well. Larvae on tender second-crop foliage all 

diede 


Blackwelder, Richard E., "The Dates and Editions of Curtis! British 
Entomologye" Smithsonian Misce Colle, vol. 107, no. 5, 4 platese 
a2 June 1947. Attempts to date accurately the reprinted, revised 

edition of this important 1824 book, to aid in correct selection of 

genotypes, etce Following Lepidoptera genera concerned: Lycaena, 

Deilephila, Eyprepia, Bupalus, Dendrolimus, Peronea, Sarrothripus, 

Gastropachae RACAL aN ee 


Brandt, William,"A new Ocnogyna Species from NeE. Iran", Entomo- 
lopisk Tidskra ft (Stockholm), vole 68, nos. 1-2, pe90. 1947. 


Carpenter, G.eDeHale "A new subspecies of Papilio dardanus Brown." 
ProcsRoyeEnt.Soc.eLondon (B), volel6, pp. 55-56. 16 June 1947. 

A distinctive race, apparently restricted to the isolated Mount 

Kulal in Kenya, characterized by strongly yellow antennae and 


named; Pe dardanus flavicornise 


Carpenter, GeD.Hale "The geographical distribution of the forms of 
the African Nymphaline butterflies Charaxes etesipe Godart and 
Che a Rothschild." TranssRoysFnt.Soc.eLondon, vol. 98, 
ppe 91-104, 2 pls., 7 figs. 2 July 1947. Concludes that the 

two “species” are actually one and that Comoro Is. and Madagascar 

races arrived there after separation of these islands. 


Chang, SeC. "A Redescription of Ailantus Arctiid Mouth(Eligma nar- 
cissus Cram. Lepid. Arctiidae)."(All in Chinese). Entomologia 
et Ars (Wukung, China), vol. 1, ppe 5-9, 55-56. 5 figs. Apre, 
Auge, 1946. 


Clarke, JeF. Gates, “A New Dichomeris from Eastern United States 
(Lepidoptera, Gelechiidae)." Proce Ent. Soc. Washington, vol.e49, 
pp. 187-189. Octel947. D. glenni described from Sees COe_ teas 

Known also from Florida, Kansas, and Michigan. Male and female 

genitalia figured. Named for M.0. Glenn, collector of the typee 
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RECENT PAPERS-cont. 


Collenette, Cele "The Identity of Phalaena chrysorrhoea, Linnaeus, 
1758." Bull.Ent.Research, vol. 38, pp. 259-261. Auge, 1947. 
Carefully reviews evidence and concludes that Linnaeus! name must 
apply to the Brown-tail, as generally accepted, and not the Gold-= 

tail as maintained by Rothschild (1917). 


Cripps, Ce “Scent perception in some African Myrmecophilous Ly- 
caenidaee"” Proce. Roye Ent. Soce London (A), vole 22, ppe 42- 
43. 16 June 1947. Several remarkable cases indicating highly 

developed scent perception in butterflies and antse Ovipositing 

females apparently find proper host plant by scent. Ants appear 
to know their myremecophilous larvae by scent and parasites of 
the lycaenid larvae emerge and leave the ant nest unmolested, 
probably because they have acquired the key odor from the larvaeée 

Larvae of the Blue Neochrysops (seve sppe) are carried down into 

the ant nest for maturing and pupating. 


Evans, Re Tenniel, "East African Butterflies." Journ.eEast Africa 

Nate Hist. Soce, vol. 19, ppe 18-59, plates I-IV. June, 1946. 
Takes up continuation of van Sommeren's list of Kenya and Uganda 
butterflies. This part covers Pseudoneptis, Catuna, Pseudargynnis, 
Pseudacraea, and Neptis, with key to sppe of Neptise 41 photos of 
specimense 


Franz, Herbert, “Die Landtierwelt der Mittleren Hohen Tauern," 
Denkschriften AK. Wiss. Wien (Austria), vol. 107, 552 ppe, 14 
plates. 1945. Ecological study of animals of one range of We 

Austrian Tirol. Pp. 144-207 covers 966 spp. of Lepidoptera. 


Freeman, T.N., “The Taxonomic and Economic Approach to an Entomo- 
logical Problem." ‘77th Ann. Rep't Ent. Soc, Ontario (1946), 
ppe 8-9. 1947. Instructive review of biological aspects of 

Budworm, Archips fumiferana complex, revealed in intensive 

studies of Canadian Gov't agencies, proving in this case museum 

taxonomy cannot give the answer to species separation without 
prior biological work with living material. 


Freeman, HeAs, “New Skipper Records for the United States." Ent. 
News, vole 58, pp. 184-186. July 1947. New U.S.A. records 
(all from Pharr, Texas) are: Aguna asander form panthius,Pellicia 
costimacula, Gcrgythion begga pyralinae Summary of all his new 
UeSeAe skipper records lists 6 as probable residents and ll as 
strayse Records of actual breeding are the next important step» 


Gardner, JeCeMe “On the larvae of the Noctuidae- III," Transe 

RoyeEnt.eSoce London, vol. 98, ppe 59-90, 54 figse -2 July 1947. 
Deals with his "Division B" of the family - contaning most genera 
of the Catocalinae and Noctuinae, some Acontiinae, and the Eras- 
triinae, Plusiinae, and Hypeninae. Larval evidence removes Chas= 
mina, Androlymnia and Elydna from Acronyctinae. Descriptions, 
keys, and figures, continuing previously reported studies on this 
familye 


Golding, FeD. "Further Notes on the Food-Plants of Nigerian In- 

sects,VI." Bull.Ent.Research, vol.38, ppe 75-80. Ifay, 1947. 
Continuing earlier lists, gives host plants of 3 Nymphalidae, 1 
Lycaenidae, 1 Hesperiidae, 1 Arctiidae, 10 Noctuidae, 3 Lymantri- 
idae, 4 Sphingidae, 5 Notodontidae, 1 Geometridae, 1 Saturniidae, 
4 Lasiocampidae, 11 Pyralidae, and other insects. 
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RECENT PAPERS-conte 


Jackson, T.eH.E.,"The carly stages of some African Lycaenidae." 
Proce Roye Ent. Soce London (A), vole 22, ppe 44-48. 16 June 
1947. Describes rather tersely the egg, larva, BAD ee Gs 

records host of Capys catharus Riley, Epitola crippsi Stoneham, 

Deudorix odana Druce, Deamerona Ploetz, Stugeta olalae Stnhm, 

Spindasis spe, Axiocerses parpax Fabre, Athene sobrina Talbot, 


and A. lamias Hewitsone The end, 4th, 6th, and 7th spp. are 
tended by ants, with A. harpax apparently unable to feed on plants 
and living in the ant runs on some sort of concentrate excreted or 
produced by the antse 


Kiriakoff, S.G., "“Taxonomie intraspécifique dans ses apprications 
aux Lépidoptéres." (In French). Bull. & Ann. Soc. Ent.Belgique, 
vole 82, pp.» 209-224. 1946. A clear statement of a code for 

nomenclature below species (subspecies, race, variety, form, seae- 

sonal form, etc.), closely agreeing with our viewpoint, as empha~ 
sized in the NEWS in every issue. Accepts as nameablesgeographic 
race and biological race, treated as trinomials. Seasonal, sexual, 
and individual variants should not be named. If they are, they 
have no standing or protection under the International Rules,» 

Then gives a code for naming these variants; placing the Latin 

name in brackets. We have asked M. Kiriakoff for an article on 

this subject for the NEWS and hope to present it soone Otherwise 
we will give a more detailed translation of this papere 


Kiriakoff, S.G., "On the systematical position of the lepidopter-= 
our family Hesperiidae.” 13th Biologiseh Jaarboek, Dodonaea, 
1946, ppe 288-292. Agrees with most recent authors in discard= 

ing the "suborder Rhopalocera" for skippers and butterflies. Con- 

Siders the skippers far removed from butterflies (PAPILIONOIDEA). 

Apparently accepts suborders FRENATA and JUGATA, dividing the for- 

mer into the "cohors STEMMATONCOPODA" (PYRALIDOIDFA, etc., having 

“crowned prolegs" in the larva) and the “cohors HARMONCOPODA" (PA- 

PILIONOIDEA, higher moths, having harmoncopodous prolegs).s On the 

basis of this character Kiriakoff places the skippers in the STEM- 

MATONCOPODAe He considers the tympanal organ (ear) a superfamily 

character and thus places the PTFROPHORIDAE and THYRIDIDAE in the 

superfamily HPSPFRIOIDEA, to be placed near the PYRALIDOIDEA (PY-= 

RALIDIDAE only). If true, the contentions of this paper need to 

be developed much more before acceptance can be assureds 


Le Moult, E.,"Etudes préliminaires sur le genre Apatura s. stre 
(Lepe Nymphalidae). Miscellanea Entomologica (Paris), vole 43, 


Ppe 58-75. Oct. 1946. Describes as news A. clytie s.-sp. juno 


(n. France and Belgium) and its "f. ind. marginejuno™ (n.France 
Ae clytie se-sp. carueli (Ukraine) and its . ind. marginecarueli® 


(Ukraine), A. clytie s.-sp. bernardii (Siberia) and its form mand- 
ae (Manchuria) ace "rf, ind, fabreae" (Siberia & Manchuria), 
He 2i18 Se-Sp. minerva (ne France & Belgium) and its “f.ind.pseudo- 
serarum" (Berlin) and "f., hybride ful vopune tat (neFrance), Asilia 
Se-Spe asturiensis (ne Spain), A. ilia se-sp. russica (Russia), Ae 
ilia se=spe orien alis (Manchuria), Asserarum s.-speszechwanensis 
(Szechwan), A. serarum Se-Spe phaedra f. pseudilia (China), A. 
Serrarum Se-Spe yunnanensis (Yunnan), A. serarum S.-sp. extensa 
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109 (cont.) (Yunnan), A. metis s.-sp. oberthuri (Russia) and its "f. 
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hybride intermedia" (Russia), A. metis Se-Spe asiatica (Siberia & 
Manchuria) and its forms ind. pseudohere (Manchuria) and obscura 
(Manchuria), A. metis se-sp. lavernoides (Tibet), A. metis Se-sp. 
monardi (Yunnan), A. gertraudis se-sp.e mirei (Manchuria), A. ger- 
traudis Se-Spe japonica (Japan), A. iris S.-sp. iris "find. ob- 
scurior" all A. iris se-spe moriei (China) and its "f.ind. 
obscuremoriei" (China)e The paper seems a thorough muddle, taxo- 


nomicallye 


Lichy, Re, "Document pour servir a l'étude des Lépidoptéres du 
Venezuela (3e. note)." Bole Ent. Venezolana, vole 5, ppe 1-13. 
19466 


Lichy, Re, “Documents pour servir a l'étude des Sphingidae du Ven- 
ezuela (Lepid. Heter. Se. note). Bole Ent. Venezolana, vol. 5, 
ppe 15-26. 1946. 


Moss, Ae Miles, "Notes on the Syntomidae of Para, with Special Ref- 
erence to Wasp Mimicry and Fedegosa, Heliatropium indicum (Bora- 
ginaceae), as an attractant." The eneomelon iat, VoleS0, pped0-35 
Febe 1947. Pleasant account of wasp-mimic syntomids and their 

attraction to Fedegosa, an amazing insect lures 


Munroe, Eugene G., “Four New Pieridae from the West Indiese" Ame 
Mus. Novitates, noe 1562, 5 ppe 4 Nove. 1947. Describes as new: 
Phoebis (Aphrissa) orbis subsp.e browni, P. statira subsp. hispan- 


jolae, Eurema Abaeis) nicippiformis, and E. (Pyrisitia) euterpi- 


ee eee 


formis, all from Hispaniola, Descriptions are detailed, compara- 
tive, and in all cases accompanied by genitalic analysis. Refer- 
ences givene P. orbis browni named for FeM. Brown, reviser of 
Phoebise 


Opheim, M.,"Nye funn og finnesteder for Macrolepidoptera." Norsk 
Ent. Tidsskr. (Oslo), vole 7, ppe 190-192. "1946" (In Norwegian). 


Price, Geoffrey C., “Chrysophanus phlaeas in Egypt" (Lycaenidae). 
Bull.sSoc.Fouad Ent. (Cairo), vol. 30, ps 77. 1946. Records ty- 


pical phlaeas for first timee Ce. phiaeas coerulea-basalis Andres 
described from western Egypt in 1930, 


Rehfous, Marcel,"Note sur Hyalina albida" (Psychidae). Mitt. 
Schweiz.e Ente Gesell. (Geneva), Vole 20, ppe 211-216. Nov.9,1946,. 


Romei, Enzo,"Glaucopsyche lysimon and Cupido minimus." Ent.Record 
& Journ. Variation, vol. 59, ppe 99-100. Sept. 1947. 


Romieux, Jean, “Nouvelles Observations sur quelques Sesies" (Aeger- 
iidae}. Mitte Schweiz. Ent. Gezelle, vole 20, ppe 225-2351. 
Nove 9, 1946. 


Romieux, Jean,"Notice sur la progression de 1'Arachnia levana en 
Suisse occidentale" (Nymphalidae). Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Gezell., 
vol. 20, pps 262-264. Nove 9, 1946. 


Schepler, Fritz, "“Nydansk sommer fugl, Rhyacia fugax Tr." Entomolo- 
giske Meddelelser (Copenhagen), vole25, ppe 1500-152, 1 fig. 


1947, (In Danish). 
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Sevastopulo, DeG», "The Early Stages of Indian Lepidopteras Pt. 
XVII.e" Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Socse, vole 46, ppeS75-5865 Apre 
1947, Early stages of some species in several families of 

Rhopalocera and Heterocerae 


Snodgrass, ReEe, “The Insect Cranium and the 'Epicranial Suture!.". 
Smithsonian Misce Colle, vol. 107, no. 7, 52 ppe, 15 figse 350 
July 1947. See note on page 82.6 


van Someren, VeGeLe, “Conments and additional notes on Professor 
Carpenter's paper entitled 'Notes on Charaxes (LepeNymphalidae) 
in the Hope Department of Entomology, University of Oxfordj" 
ProceRoyeEnt.SoceLondon (B), vol.el6, pps 535-54. 16 June 1947» 

A few comments on Carpenter's paper, one transferring “female form 

ethalionoides Carpe" to ethalion from etheocles.e 


Vasquez, Leonila, "Papilios nuevos de Mexico." (In Spanish). Ann= 
ales Inst. Biologia (Mexico), vole 18, ppe 249-256, 5 photoSe 
1947. Describes as new P, pharnaces male form paucimaculata 

(Guanajuato), P. erostratinus (Puebla), and redescribes Peerostra- 

tus West, with photos of alle 


Williams, CeB.,"The Generic Relations of Species in Small Ecolog= 
ical Communities." Journ. Animal Ecology (London), vole 16, ppe 
11-18. May, 1947. Sets out to determine whether large natural 

communities have more or less intra-generic competition than small 

communities of plants and animalse Concludes that there are more 
species per genus in a small community than in a random sample of 
the same size from a larger community. Therefore natural selec-= 
tion operates in favor of more than one species per genus rather 
than for one species per genus, since competition and resulting 
selection are present between all species of a given group ina 
small community. Williams uses the Lepidoptera of Wicken Fen, 

Hertfordshire, and the British Isles among his examplese 


Williams, Joseph Le, "The Anatomy of the Internal Genitalia of Fue 
mea casta Pallas (Lepidoptera ; Psychidae)." Trans.AmeEnt.Soce, 
vole 75, ppe 77-84, figse 1,2.e 16 July 1947. This European 

species is established in the UeSeA., with a strong colony around 

Boston, Masse, and another in the Morris Arboretum in Philadelphia. 

Present paper describes and figures clearly the internal genital- 

ia (male and female) of this psychid, comparing it with three 

other psychids covered in an earlier paper (1944). Psychidae are 
diplotremes, like all the higher Lepidoptera (see above)e 


Woodhouse, LeGe0., "Observations on species of Nacaduba Moore, and 
some other Lycaenidae from Ceylone” ProceRoyerEnteSoce London 
(B), volel6, pp. 3-9, 12 figs. 13 Mar. Loar “Gives notes on 

these lycaenids supplementary to the Woodhouse & Haury book: "The 

Butterfly Fauna of Ceylon", and figures the male genitalia of 

twelve speciess Records Nacaduba olyetti and Horaga albimacula 

viola, not previously listed from Ceylon, considers Celastrina 
puspa felderi and C. lilacea to be one species on Ceylone 


Wright, Albert E., "“Acentropus niveus, Olive, in North Lancashire," 
Ent Record & jeuane Westar i. On, VOle 59, ppe 100-101. Sept. 1947. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
7. John Bernhard Smith (1858-1912) 


John Be Smith was born in New York City on Nove 21, 1858, and ate 
tended public schools and law school. After four years of law practice 
he decided in 1884 to respond to the insistent demands of his scientif- 
ic interests, and therefore accepted a position as special agent for 
the U.sSe Dep't of Agriculture, under CeV. Riley. During his two years 
in the Dep't he spent most of his time on field researche In 1886 
Smith transferred to the National Ifuseum as assistant curator of in- 
sectse Three years later he accepted a professorship at Rutgers Col- 
lege, where he taught entomology for 25 years. Rutgers awarded him an 
honorary SceD.e At his death on March 12, 1912, after an illness of ma- 
ny months, he left a wife and two children. 


As were CeVeRiley, Henry Skinner, and other great entomologists of 
that generation, Smith was enthusiastically active in many organizations 
which were developing at that time. He held membership and often anof- 
ficial post in the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
The Entomological Society of America, the New York Academy of Sciences, 
and numerous other scientific organizations,and was honored by election 
as a Fellow of the three above-named societiese For several years prev- 
lous to 1885, he was editor of the young Bulletin of the Brooklyn Ento- 
mological Society (it was then devoted entirely to Lepidoptera and Col- 
eoptera),and when this publication merged with Papilio in 1885 he became 
editor of the resulting journal,Entomologica Americana, for five yearse 
When the state agricultural experiment stations were founded, due to 
the efforts of Smith's former chief, C.V. Riley, Smith became one of 
the first men to be connected with the project,and later, as New Jersey 
State Entomologist,he also made important contributions, being among the 
foremost to devise and demonstrate mosquito control over large arease 


From his early life Dr.Smith always had been intensely interested 
in Lepidoptera,and although he did publish papers on beetles,bees, and 
other insects, the majority of his work was on mothse He was acknowl- 
edged as the leading authority on the huge and complex "superfamily" 
Noctuidae, but also among the outstanding monographic papers written 
while at the National ifuseum ares:"A lfonograph of the Sphingidae of North 
America north of Ifexico","A Revision of the Lepidopterous Family Satur- 
niidae",and a"Preliminary Catalogue of the Arctiidae of Temperate North 
America", In 1893 he published an annotated catalogue of the Noctuidae 
of Boreal America, and the first part of a noctuid monograph, to which 
many additions, such as the 120-page “Revision of the Deltoid Moths" 
were made during subsequent years. Holland's evaluation of the noctuid 
catalogue, given in the loth Book (1903), illustrates the high esteem 
with which Lepidopterists regarded Smith's work; "This is the most 
scholarly and complete work upon the Noctuidae of America which has up 
to the present time been published,and is indispensable to the student? 
Smith described hundreds of new species and many genera, such as Papai- 
pema, Neleucania, Stylopoda, Copicucullia, and Euthyatira,and among the 
numerous genera revised by him were Acronycta (with H.GeDyar)and Calli- 
morphae One of the few works including the whole order was a "List of 
the Lepidoptera of Boreal America", the original appearing in 1901 and 
the complete revision two years later. To the field of general entomo- 
logy Smith contributed a glossary of terms used in insect study, later 
used as a basis for Torre-Bueno's 1937 glossary, and one of the first 
state checklists, that of the insects of New Jerseys He also wrote sev- 
eral books; Economic Entomology and Qur Insect Friends and Enemies.s 
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ON THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE CATERPILLAR CRANIUM 


Snodgrass! paper (see Recent Lit.#122 on p.e80), stabilizing the 
interpretation of the topography of the insect cranium, being of con- 
siderable importance to Lepidopterists as well as other Entomologists, 
a brief summary of certain sections follows. The primary conclusion 
is: "The insect cranium is not composed of 'plates' united by 'sutures'," 
Most of these "sutures" are actually grooves left by formation of in- 
ternal ridgese The postoccipital sulcus and the gular suture are prob- 
ably true suturese The “epicranial suture" is merely the ecdysial line 
of cleavage or line of weakness where the head can split for moultinge 
The application to Lepidoptera larvae is indicated by the following 
figure, copied from Snodgrass! fig. l1lE, representing Malacosoma amer= 


icanas 


CL - ecdysial cleavage line 

frinv — frontal invagination 

fr - median part of frons between 
arms of cleavage line 

es ~- epistomal sulcus 

at - anterior tentoriel pit 

Olp - clypeus 

im - labrum 
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On page 145 of Turtox News 25, No. 8, for August, 1947, is a short 
but interesting account, by Ralph W. Dexter of Kent State University, 
Ohio, of a specimen of Euphydryas editha Bois. with three antennaes 
The extra antenna, aside from a slightly narrower base, is perfectly 
normal in appearance, and originates .5 mm. posterior to the left an- 
tenna. The specimen was presented to the Dept. of Biology, along with 
several other E. editha, all of uncertain, though probably Californian, 
locality. A photograph of the specimen accompanies the articlee 


—— 


HeEe Woodcock, of Chicago, reports finding 3 arctiid larvae (Ecpan- 
theria deflorata?) at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, in a canyon “hun- 
dreds of yards from any vegetation." It was mid-October and the larvae 
were apparently preparing to hibernate. An interesting study would be 
an accurate determination of the distance traveled by Lepidoptera lar= 
vae of various species when about to moult, hibernate, or pupatee 


SPHINGIDS OVER WATER 


On a hot August day, from a bridge in Estes Park, Colo., my wife 
and I watched for almost a minute a striped Hawk Moth (Celerio) poised 
above the water, facing upstream against a swift current,in the act of 
drinking. The delicate wake produced by the-immersion of the proboscis 
was a special feature of the performance. This should not be confused 
with the dipping-the-abdomen habit noticed by me -- and other Russian 
collectors -- in the case of Smer. populi and S. amurensise 


Ve. Nabokov 


MISCELLANY 


On Bruggemann's Wood-boring Larva 


"Referring to note by P.F. Burggemann Page 70, the larva he found 
was probably that of Harrisimemna trisignata,which makes its cocoon or 
pupa housing in the fashion described. It feeds on Ash, Privet, and 
Viburnum igptare Le and probably also on Lilac. Have found and reared 
it on the first three." , 

~- Alex Ke Wyatt 
+ 4% & & 

All Lepidopterists primarily interested in taxonomy should read 
"Reflections on the Subspecies" by Professor Me He Hatch in the July 
1947, Entomological News (pps 168-170). We are glad to maintain that 
the trend in Lepidoptera taxonomy for the last few years, at least in 
North America, has been to study the species,rather than the subspecies 
(race), as the BASIC biological unit. 

Be ay eT RR AE 

In preparing some notes on the history of the Cambridge Entomolog- 
ical Club recently, the NEWS editor came across the following in the 
Secretary's minutes for the Club meeting of 13 December 1878: “Dr. HeA. 
Hagen said that he had learned from Ifr.e WeH. Edwards that a collection 
of butterflies sent by the latter gentleman to Europe, and containing 
the types of 70 rare species of Hesperia, had been on board the wrecked 
steamer Pommerania, and, in all probability had been lost." The Mc- 
Dunnough Check List (1938) lists 103 skipper names proposed by Edwards, 
including synonymse If types of 70 were lost as Hagen indicates, a 
serious deficiency in Edwards' reference material existse 


A number of Lepe SoC. members sent for Psyche reprints as listed 
in the NEWS (pe 32) and obtained some valuable reference material. The 
NEWS editor has recently been made aware of a bargain in good entomo- 
logical literature, Although this material is principally on insects 
other than Lepidoptera it is advertixed here because various Lepe S0Ce 
members have mentioned a desire for good scientific literature since 
they are situated far from library facilities. There is a limited nun- 
ber of sets of the "CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF 
THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION QF HARVARD UNIVERSITY." They contain the 292 
papers published by Harvard entomologists in many journals from 1909 
to 1929. Altogether there are over 5800 pages, with seven large vole 
umes well bound in red buckram and enough other unbound papers to make 
an eighth volume. The price is $15.00, with shipping costs extra (the 
set weighs about 50 lbse)e IJfention the NEWS when ordering from: Mrse 
MeD. Frazier, Library of Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge 38, 
MAaSSe 


Several Lepe Soce members attending the November meeting of the 
Cambridge Entomological Club were treated to a talk by a veteran Lep-= 
idopterist, Mre Welelie Field. Mr. Field informally presented his rec- 
ollections of his close association as a young man with Samuel Hubbard 
Scudder. We joined Field in paying many visits to the aging Scudder 
in his private study on Brattle Street in Cambridge. (see NEWS ppe 17 
& 18)e All of us went away from the meeting keenly aware of the warm 
and enthusiastic encouragement Scudder was always ready to give to 
young entomologists. Ire Field, now retired from his professional 
duties as Headmaster of Milton Academy, plans to continue his studies 
of hybridization in the butterfly genus Limenitis (= Basilarchia). 


NOTES FROM A TRAVELLING EDITOR - ITI 


Co-editor Clench extracted the former notes (see pe 42) from a 
letter sent him in July. A brief continuation may be of some intereste 


After leaving the Boulder Coe region in Coloe, we paused at the 
famous fossil insect beds at Florissant. In the meadows containing 
these beds Neominois ridingsii, Euphydryas capella, Melitaea arachne, 
and Oarisma garita were common and fresh (July 18). 


Ephraim Canyon in Utah was an excellent collecting spot recommend- 
ed to us by PeSe Remington, and we hit it (July 24) just as Hypaurotis 
chrysalus was emerging. Collecting a series of these gems was a real 
thrill. Limenitis wiedemeyeri, Plebejus rustica and icarioides, and 
Pieris napi were abundant. Less common were Pieris beckeri, Mitouri 
siva?, several Speyeria sppe, Aglais antiopa, a Euphydryas, and a sin= 
gle battered Boloria aphirapee Bryce Canyon was barrene 


The famed Sabino Canyon near Tucson was hopelessly dry and life- 
less, but when we joined the Lloyd Martins in Madera Canyon in the San- 
ta Rita Mts. a rich fauna was presente. The beautiful Rhabdoides cellus 
was cemmon, as were Emesis zela and other fine diurnals. However, the 
real feature was the night collecting. Lloyd used Dre Comstock's old 
cloth-covered frame with two Coleman lanterns and we caught moths and 
other insects just about as fast as the several dozen cyanide tubes 
would knock them out. The moth fauna there has a distinctly Mexican 
charactere 


California was very disappointing during our stay (July 31-Auge21). 
We covered over 5000 miles in that state alone, touching the coast at 
numerous points from Los Angeles to Eureka, and collecting in the Coa- 
chella Valley, San Jacinto Mts., high Sierras, the Redwood Groves, Mt. 
Lassen and Mt. Shasta. Everywhere the extreme dryness resulted in poor 
collecting. Only Habrodais grunus was common generallye 


The high spot of our trip in the Northwest was a short visit with 
JeC. Hopfinger near Brewster, Washingtone John is very near the top 
among the many fine collectors in the country. He has perhaps done a 
more thorough job in making known his virgin territory than any previ- 
ous collector in any region, and he has by no means slowed downe I 
made a trip with John's collecting partner, Andrew Anderson, to their 
newest rich spot, Salmon Meadows, where the Polygonia (at least 3 sppe) 
were commoner than ever before in my experience. We were late (Aug.28) 
for Speyeria, but took some good females of a new rabe of S. atlantise 
Neophasia menapia was surprisingly commone 7 


We saw few Lepidoptera in Idaho, Montana, and Yellowstone Park, 
but the Teton Mtse were productive. We penetrated the Tetons on the 
WEST side, from Idaho, and found a marvelous campsite, where 2 differ- 
ent Polygonia, Aglais milbertii, and especially Neophss*8 menapia 
abeunded. JI took a fine female of menapia, my first. On Teton Pass I 
was elated to find two ant-tended Plebejus larvae on lupine- a thrill 
because of the particular ‘attention recently given to ant-tended lycae- 
nids (see NEWS ppe 16, 36). 


We enjoyed a collecting ramble with P.S. Remington near Ste Louis 
and took several Calephalis muticum? and Hesperia leonardus Septe lds 
While hurrying back to Cambridge, we had the pleasure of visi ting Dr. 
Sweadner at the Carnegie Museum and Mr. dos Passos at Mendham, NeYe 


CaLeRe 


NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Members are invited to contribute to this page any special requests,at 
no cost to the membere Unless withdrawn sooner by the contributor,each 
notice will be carried for three consecutive numbers. If the notice ig 


to be continued, the contributor must again submit it,with new wordings 


Available now: LIVING PUPAF(COCOONS) OF ACTIAS SELENE, long-tailed Indo- 
Australian saturniid. Reared locally under netting, free from parasites. 
Otto He Schroeter, 615 Williams Street, New London,Connecticut 

I have at present a very few butterflies in papers for disposal. Let 

me know what you want in the way of Pacific Coastal insects; I will 
make an effort to obtain theme I will probably be able to offer later 
6 few pupae of Arzama obliqua. Will accept cash or what have you for 
exchangee Richard Guppy, ReR. l, oe eres Wellington, Vancouver 
St 6s Be Ce, Canadae ; 

I have for sale a late collection of NOCTUIDAE FROM UA sand COL, 
pinned and papered, complete data, and most named. Must dispose of these 
promptly and will make attractive price for quantity orders. List of 
spp, sent on request. Expect soon to have Catocala and other Iepid. from 
Wisconsin. Have also specimens from Chicago area freshly pinned and 
spread, for exch. Alex Ke. Wyatt, 5842 N.Kirby Ave., Chicago 30,111. 


al dT eT ed et ee ited 


so machaon maenriaGie machaon “seo “Indra pergamus, ae 
pilumus. Need all Parnassius except clodius,smintheus, sayi,hermod modure 
Carl Cook, Crailhope, Kentucky 

A new: Insect Breeding Cage, cylindrical in four sections with op- 
tional plastic or screen observation chambers, for sale. Literature 
free on requeste Bio-Metal caida Geman PeQe Box. 346,Beverly Hills, peitie 
WANTED, for exchange or purchase, butterflies oe: the genus PHILOTES of 
the worlds Rudolph Mattoni, 242 Leaky. DEANS Beverly Hills,Ca lifornia. 
Lepidoptera of the PARK LAND BELT AND  CONIFTROUS FORPST OF WESTERN CAN- 
ADA for sale or limited exchanges Paul Fe Bruggeman, HeRe 1, Furness, 
sis popes. Canada. 


GEORG IA LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for iopidopteha from other ae 
Of UeSeAe or presen coup eae HeWeEustis, Woodbine Rd.,Augusta, Gae 


WAHUeApaperca Be oe eas of ACTIAS LUNA,AUTOMERIS I0, CITHERONIA RIGA- 

LIS, & EACLES IMPIERIALIS for cash, or will exchange rare @atocalae 
ReCe Casselberry, 55 Edgemont Road, Scarsdale, New Yorke 

FOR SAIE: COCOONS of Plat samia cecropia, log each; Ps eecropia x Pe 

rubra hybrids cocoons, Sy each; Au omer is io cocoons, each; or 

exchanged for papered specimense LeAe Ferguson, 1213 Bellflower Ave., 

Sel/e, Canton 4, Ohio, 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee rem wn Oem Ow Ow ew we Oe Oe OE Oe EMER ESE EO REE 

TO TRADE: 92 Papilio troilus chrysalids for Lepid.e, preferably cocoons 

or chrysalids. e Hynes Family, 152 Meachem Ave., Battle Creek, Miche 


NEW MEMBERS NOT INCLUDED IN MFMBIRSHIP LIST 


Braun, Miss Annette Fe, Salem Pike, It. Washington, ReRs 15, Box 410, 
Cincinnati 50, Ohioe, TAX. OF MTCROLEP . , INCL. LIFE HIST, "& HABITS. 


Christensen, Georg, Norrebrogade 5, Copenhagen N, DENMARK. 
Crawford, Dre John Wie, 109 Pinckney Ste, Boston 15, Masse 


Field, WeLeWe, 75 Vose's Lane, Milton 87, Mass. GENETICS, ESP. IN 
LEPID.; MIGRATION, DISTR. 


Ford, Robert Je, 3266 Ardmore Aves, South Gate, Calif. RHOP. & HET. 
C. EX. SEASONAL COLLLCTING. 


Guppy, Richard, ReRe #1, Marine Drive, Wellington, BeCe, CANADA. 
C. HET. OF NeAe 


Kansas, Unive of, Library, Lawrence, KansaSe _ Sree me. a 
Learned, Dre IeTe, 542 Maple Ste, Fall River, Masse 

Lennox, Donald Ja, ReFeD. #1, Whitefield, NH. 

Oregon Segre College Library, Corvallis, Oregon.e 


Park, Dre Francis Ie, 290 Cypress Ste, Newton Center, MASS IEPID., 
ESP. OF NEW IFNGLAND. 


Sweadner, Dre ‘eRe, Curator of Int., Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 


(CHANGE. OF. ADDRESS). Fauteux, JeMe,.305 lt. Auburn. St., Watertown, Mass. 
SIO 
Add to Board of.Specialists (pps 15 & 14): 
WEST INDIES 
Al. Rhopalocera, except Hesperiidae Secsececcceves seeeeehUGENe, MONROE 
Institute of Parasitology, Macdonald College, Que., Canada 
EEE EEE llleESESESS 


llllEEEEaaEaEaEaEaeE=———L—L———_— SS. 
The July, 1947, issue of Science Illustrated contained an article, 
"Preserve It in Plastic", depicting the most recent butterfly mounts 
to come to our attention. 
WOU TIE Ae TE TEES IONE TE TOI IEE TES ie ee ie iy TU ET as EE TICs 5 Seite SPISHES REE aC es sess 
This issue and the next one will each contain 14 pages instead of 
the usual 12, thus rounding off the total pages of volume I at 100, 
and allowing us to list promptly the Recent Papers on Lepidoptera which 
would otherwise accumulate, 


No dues for 1948 can be accepted yet, since arrangements for pro- 
ducing volume ITI are not yet complete. Notices will probably be 
mailed with the PELE issu€e 


THE LEP IDOPTERISTS" NEWS is the monthly news letter of The Lepidopter=- 
ists! Society. Membership in the Society is open to anyone interested 
in the study of butterflies and mothse The dues are $1le00 for 1947, 
and the NEVS is sent free to all members. Please make checks and money 
»,orders payable to: Charles Ly, Remington, Trease Address all conmunica-= 
tions tog PeO. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusettse 
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The Lepidopterists’ News 


THE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Edited by C.L. REMINGTON and H. K. CLENCH 


Veils 06, Noses December, 1947 


This, the last number of Volume I, is devoted substantially to the 
first annual Season Summary of Lepidoptera in North America. The re- 
gion was divided into eight fairly uniform faunistic areas, for each of 
which a general summary was compiled. This year five of the eight were 
summarized by an individual member within the areas In succeeding years 
it is planned to have all areas so treatede 


In all, 43 different members participated in the reports. These 
are listed at the end of each area summary. Of course each of the five 
signed compilers provided a large share of material for the report for 
his area. All areas were represented, but a particularly weak response 
from the Southeast and Central areas decreased the significance of sum- 
maries #5 and #6. Area #1 was the most completely covered. This year 
three members collected extensively in the Far North and two reports, 
covering well-separated sections, make that area probably better cover- 
ed this year than usual, Certain important gaps appear in this year's 
record, with the following sections missing and needing attention: Nev~ 
ada, New Mexico, Idaho, Montana, the Canadian Far West, most of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and the Dakotas, the entire Southeast, except Flor- 
ida and Virginia, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ontario, eastern Michigan, Iowa, 
most of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and Newfoundland. Eventually we hope to 
extend the summaries through Mexicoe 


A very noticeable lack of moth records shows up in a perusal of 
the following pagese It is hoped that moth records will be at least as 
numerous as those for butterflies next year, since the moths comprise a 
vastly larger group of the Lepidopterae 


This year some members were caught unawares or given too little 
advance notice of the Summary. Also, records had to be of a rather ran- 
dom nature and in some cases based on memory. Future participants are 
earnestly urged to begin keeping simple notes throughout the collecting 
season, with exact dates noted so that a basis for accurate comparison 
may be obtained after a few years and the records of the Summary may 
gain in value. The next Summary is planned as a supplement to the NEWS, 
with allowance for at least twice as much material as this yeare 


In these summaries an effort has been made to use up-to-date no- 
menclature (Limenitis, not Basilarchia or Héeterchroa; Speyeria, not Ar- 
Synnis; Boloria, not Brenthis; Minois, not Cercyonis or Satyrus; Sphinx 
not Hyloicus; etce)» Most subspecific names have been omitted since in 
all American cases known to us the races are geographic. The NEWS does 
not use Latin names for varieties, forms, or aberrations. Authorities’ 
names are not considered necessary for this sort of project and have 
been deliberately omitted.s 
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FIELD SUMMARY OF LEPIDOPTERA - 1947 SEASON 


1. SOUTHWEST- CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, NEVADA 
by Lloyd Me Martin 


The early fall rains of 1946 caused many of the early species of 
butterflies to emerge ahead of schedule in certain localities in the 
Southwest. Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus echo was reported as early as 
Decs 17, 1946, in La Tuna Canyon, Los Angeles Co., with Incisalia iro- 
ides out at El Cajon on Jan. 26 and with Melitaea wrightii, which usu- 
ally appears in April, being taken on Feb. 24. Many species of moths 
that normally appear much later in the season came out very early and 
were gone by the first of Februarye From Jan. 1 to the present day has 
been the driest year in 64 years here in southern California with less 
than 3 inches of rain for most sections that normally have 15 to 20 
inchese This long dry spell caused many of the local species that are 
usually common to hold over, possibly until next year, or until we get 
more rain. Bauer found Hemileuca nevadensis common at Riverside Nove4te 


In the desert, Melitaea neumogeni, Anthocaris cethura, and Euchloe 
creusa had a short, very early flight in late February. From late March 
through April very few of the desert species of butterflies, which are 
usually out in good numbers, appeared to any extent. In Mint Canyon 
the day-flying moths appeared in early March. Annaphila divinula, Xan- 


thothrix neumogeni, Melicleptera pulcheripennis, Dysocnemis prorupta, 
and Euproserpinus phaeton mojave were more abundan an usua Evans ) e 


Heid found the October desert collecting poor because of unusual dry- 
nesse Melitaea chara, Danaus strigosa, Hemiargus as, Brephidium ex= 
ilis, and Pholisora Libya were fairly common in washes, and one Apodem- 
ia palmeri was founde 


Polygonus amyntas arizonensis was taken in Presidio Park, San Die~ 
go, by several collectors in unusual numbers in September. Also an un- 
usual number of Pyrgus xanthus was taken during the seasone Both of 
these are rare in collections, "“Tharsalea hermes was much below normal 
at average date" (Thorne)s Poanes melane, a recent arrival in San Die- 
gO Coe, has become one of the commonest skippers in the county. Habro= 


dais grunus was extremely common throughout August all over the S. Cal- 
ifornia Mtse 


In general, the collecting conditions were very poor in the moun- 
tain regions of California, though in some localities some good reports 
Sk a ee sti collectinge The High Sierras yielded Parnassius beh- 
rii, Melitaea malcolmi, Lycaena cupreus, and Papilio indra, in the early 
part of August. The Speyeria were not out as plentifully as usual, but 
several good species were taken in small numbers. Oeneis chryxus stani 
slaus was common on July 4e 0+. chryxus ivallda and Euphydryas sierra 
were scarce and two weeks early. Satyrium fuliginosa, Lycaena hetero~ 
nea, and Melitaea hoffmanni all had a good yeare 


In northern California, Glaucopsyche lygdamus behrii and Plebejus 
maricopa emerged about a month later ren usual. Colias occidentalis 
chrysomelas and Euphydryas editha rubicunda seemed to be fairly plenti-~ 
ful, but were two weeks early. Apodemia mormo langei was out in good 
numbers near Antioch, both males and females being taken at the normal 
dates Ee editha bayensis was unusually rare» 


(continued on next page) 
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1. SOUTHWEST=- cont. 


Southern Arizona also lacked its normal amount of raine However, 
moth collecting was very good. Several very rare species were taken, 
such as Arctonotus terlootii, Bertholdia trigona, Gerrodes longipes, 
Charadra pata, Euchaetias antica and Sphinx dollii australis. So far, 
250 species of butterflies and moths have been determined from the many 
thousands of specimens collected in Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mts., Ar- 
izonae When the material is all determined the number of species from 
this one locality will come close to 600. 


Around Yuma and the Gila Mts. in Arizona Bauer took several good 
species, Papilio rudkini and its forms have definitely been established, 
Anthocharis pima (which was absent in 1946) was flying in considerable 

numbers all eeeaach, Februarye The majority of spring species were out 
in numbers, though some that have been taken in the past did not appears 
Melitaea dymas, though absent in spring, was common in late summer, The 
migrants, Danaus plexippus, Libythea bachmanii and Vanessa cardui, arriv- 


ON ae ee 


ed earlier than usuale Anthanassa texana was taken for the first time 


at Yuma, Bauer found the larvae of Hemileuca juno “about 75% infested 
with two kinds of parasitic flies and one waspe 


Only one report came in from Nevada. Hammer spent June 135th at 
Lehman Caves in hopes of getting Euphydryas nubigena lehmani but not 
one specimen was seene Agilais milberti and Plebejus saepiolus were 
fresh and commone They reported the country very dry, which generally 
should produce many good species of butterflies and moths. 
Contributors: DeLe Bauer, JeLe Creelman, Tel. Davies, WeH. Evans, WeAe 
Hammer, Graham Heid, ReT. Reeves, CeLe Remington, Cele Smith, Fele 
Thornee 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Eugene Monroe, of Macdonald College, Quebec, spent the last two 
weeks of July collecting at LAC A LA TORTUE, near Grand Mére, Champlain 
Coe, Quee, an exceptionally interesting locality in the sandy portion 
of the St, Lawrence Valley with a special flora and fauna, He took owr 
7000 moths in ten nights (only half of which were really favorable)e 


Included were: Fagitana littera, Syneda alleni, Syngrapha hochenwarthii 
Polychrysia formosa, Capis curvata, Acossus centerensis, Apantesis wil- 

iamsii, Lexis bicolor, Eubaphe laeta, Hepialus gracilis, Sthenopis qua- 
driguttata, etc. Sphingids were common at light, esp. Se gordius. The 
commonest phalaenid was Septis arctica, of which several melanics were 
taken, Munroe's only melanics of the yeare Geometrids were abundant, 
€spe Semiothisa sppe Crambids were the dominant pyralids, while Chori- 
stoneura fumiferana was the commonest moth(the spruce form outnumbered 
the jack pine form Stl). At bait, Se arctica, Pseudospaelotis haruspie 
ca, and Zanclognatha gppe were numerous, but no Catocala, probe because 
of retarded season. iota 

sete ak ae at 
Monroe, commenting on the Gaspe trip in August (see pe58), consi- 

ders that trip too late for Ge lygdamus couperde "In the southern Lau- 
rentians, this species flies in late May and early June; in the Laurene 
tide Park it appears later in June. It was abundant in a collection 
from Bic, Rimouski Coe, Que., made in early July. The date of appeare 
ance in this region appeared to be slightly ahead of Plebejus saepiolus.” 


2 NORTHVEST-- OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHC, AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 
by John Ce Hopfinger 


The Northwest had alternating good and bad spells for Lepidoptera 
in 1947. Albright reported that in Oregon April and May had excellent 
weather, with butterflies normal and abundant, but continuous rain 
throughout June almost eliminated Lepidoptera and much retarded and 
limited the July fliers. The Steens Mts. had snow in June. The Blue 
Mts. (3500!) had fair collecting at that time. By August the Lepidop= 
tera regained normalcy. Speyeria erinna and Satyrium fuliginosa were 
common on Ifte Hood Auge 24 at 6000!, and Habrodais grunus was common 


at 3000'. A notable record was a torn Erebus odora near Dayton,Aug.sl5e 


In Washington, the coastal region was "almost a month early this 
year." Frechin found that Parnassius clodius, Oeneis chryxus,Speyeria 
hydaspe, Euphydryas taylori, Boloria chariclea, Epargyreus tit rus, and 
Pyrgus ruralis were unusually common. Colias occidentalis, Coenonympha 
ampelos, Limenitis lorquini, Incisalia iroides, I. mossii, I. eryphon 
were above averagee Parnassius smintheus, Neophasia menapia, Speyeria 
Cybele, Se zerene, all Vanessa, and the Papilios had a poor seasone Ag 
lais californica was still common but continued to decrease from the 
plague year recently experienced, A. antiopa continues to be rarée 


Collecting in north-central Washington was good up to the end of 
Maye Heavy rains and cold winds during most of June stopped the flight 
of all species usually taken in the middle of summer. In the higher 
country, from 4000! up, there was nothing to be had, up to the middle 
of July. After that date, Euphydryas, Boloria, Speyeria, Erebia were 
as plentiful as usual, This kept on until the last trip, about the end 
of Auguste In one spot, at 4500! in the Cascades, S. washingtonia, 
garretti and a form of atlantis were very common, some 50 of each being 
taken in half a day. Remington and Anderson found Neophasia menapia 
plentiful there at the end of August, something unusual, and Polygonia 
Sppe very common. Papilio were almost a total loss. Half a dozen P.e 
oregonia were seen where usually they are not at all scarce. Pe. eury- 
medon, rutulus, daunus were also very scarce, and not a single indra 
was seene In the early spring, Melitaea sterope made a fine comeback, 
the first time in years it was fairly common. Ee anicia also came back 
after some 4=5 years of absencée Sun. ees 


Around the orchard districts, the use of DDI in spraying for cod- 
ling moth has just about wiped out all local Lepidoptera, such as Col- 
ias, Pieris rapae, P. beckeri, as well as the housefly, a single one of 
which was seen, which is remarkable. Altogether, with the exception of 
Papilio, I would call the 1947 season better than averages 


No reports were received from British Columbia or Idaho. 


RS 
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S»Be Smalley informs us that the "Calephalis borealis (muticum?)" 
reported in-the NEWS (p. 70) were examined by Dr. A.F. Brower and Mre 
WeSe McAlpine and were Ce borealis. The food-plant around Cincinnati 
is Senecio obovatus Muhl. 
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Se ROCKY MOUNTAINS- NEW JIEXICO, UTAH, TO ALBERTA 
by Js Donald Eff 


All reports show that this territory, which includes some of the 
richest butterfly collecting spots in North America, had a season which 
ranged from slightly below normal to very poore Even in Colorado, where 
there was relatively good collecting as usual, the season was mostly 
two or three weeks later than normallye Here there was fine weather in 
carly May, in contrast to the previous year's dry, early springe Snow 
and a spell of wet, cold weather in late May eliminated some species 
usually out then and greatly retarded appearance of otherse Fresh In- 
eisalia eryphon, Callophrys apama, Anthocaris sara, and other strictly 
eacly June species were not uncommon on July 10th. Stallings and others 
found some of the Arctic-Alpine species, such as Qeneis lucilla and 
Boloria helena, were entirely absent or rare, rather than normally very 
commone On July 27 Erebia magdalena was in mid-flight on the rock- 
slides, compared to the 1946 flight period of July 7-20. Nabokov re- 
ported over a hundred different species, races, and forms around Long's 
Peak during the summer, including a female E. magdalena remarkably 
close to Ee erinnae He also found Plebejus shasta very common. Species 
which were normally abundant in Colorado; Parnassius smintheus, Euchloe 
ausonides, Colias meadii and alexandra, Coenonympha ochracea, Erebia 


epipsodea, Minois oetus and olympus, Speyeria hesperis, Boloria myrina 
and frigga, Melitaea arachne, Lup ydryas capella TEE lower levels), 


Phyciodes gorgone and barnesi, Glaucopsyche lygdamus, Plebejus lycea, 


melissa, and saepiolus, and others. Among the unusually uncommon spe- 
cies were all the Theclinae, Euphydryas eurytion, Boloria iret Je and 
alticola, Oeneis uhleri, Erebia theano, Colias scudderi, and Phyciodes 
nycteise 


In Utah, Downey reports the same cold, late spring, followed by a 
summer with average temperatures well below normal and a noticeable re- 
duction in the number of Lepidoptera flying. This was Utah's "poorest 
summer since 1941," Plebejus annetta and Phyciodes barnesi were not 
taken at all, “for the first time in many seasons.e” AII Strymon were 
scarcee In the high Uinta ifts. (N.W.eUtah) “several days were spent 
without seeing a single specimen." In the famous Ephraim Canyon Hammer 
found new snow June 22 and a retarded season, with Melitaea alena just 
appearing. <A week later P.S. Remington found alena fresh and common 
and in late July Limenitis wiedemeyeri, Hypaurotis chrysalus and vari- 
ous Speyeria were common at lower levels bub high in a= canyon no Lep- 
idoptera were present. Hammer found Phyciodes tharos very common and 
newly-out along with Speyeria utahensis in Provo Canyon June 14. 

Downey found both broods of Agiais californica and A. milberti “out in 
great numbers," Brephidium exilis, a rare mid-summer visitor in the 
Salt Lake Valley was taken on October 93 


Glasgow reports a steadily cold and unproductive season on the 
Green River between 7000! and 9000! in Wyoming, although Coenonympha 
haydeni, Speyeria eurynome, and Boloria kriemhild were fairly commone 
(See NEWS, p. 84, for Wyoming notes). 


No reports were received from New Mexico, Montana, or Albert&e 


a oo eel 


Contributors: JeC. Downey, Clyde Glasgow, WeA. Hammer, AeHe Moeck, 
VeVe Nabokov, Cele & JaFe Remington, PeSe Remington, D.Be Stallingse 


4, GREAT PLAINS- TEXAS AND EASTERN PLAINS OF ROCKY MTS. STATES 
TO SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA 


by Don Be Stallings 


The 1947 season on the Great Plains commenced wet and late and con- 
tinued in that fashion well into Junee As a result, flights of nearly 
all Lepidoptera were from 10 to 20 days late. Many species usually com= 
mon in the first third of any season were scarce or entirely absent. 


The subtropical area of Pharr and Brownsville, Texas, is difficult 
to correlate with the remainder of the Great Plains area. However, the 
following species appeared in 1947 in better numbers than in 1946; As- 
cia josephina, Danaus eresimus, Euptoieta hegesia, Apodemia walkeri, 
Thecla bazochii, Strymon pastor, Strymon cae CF Achalarus coyote, Co- 
es calchas, Chiomara asychis, Lerodea tyrtaeus, Lerodea edata, Le ju- 
lia, and Spathilepia cloniuse On the other hand the following species 
were few or absent this year: Papilio ornythion, Papilio anchisiades, 
Chlosyne endeis, Anartia fatima, Victorina steneles, metes chiron, 
Athena petreus, Adelpha fessonia, Fmesis emesia, Strymon azia, IMfitoura 
xami, Astraptes fulgerator and Peres malitiosa. This being an area 
where citrus fruits are grown, it may be that the use of D.D.T. and 
other insecticides affects the Lepidoptera populations from season to 
season. The late fall was extremely dry and butterflies consequently 
Scarceés 


Collecting in the Big Bend area of Texas from June 26 to July 3 
produced about the same material as was collected the year before dur= 
ing the first 10 days of June. (See NEWS, pe 42)e 


In the Panhandle of Oklahoma and the Mesa country of NeEeNew Mex- 
ico Phyciodes picta, Amblyscirtes gslari and atrytonopsis vierecki were 
found in fair numbers on May 30, The picta were of the spring brood 
and were flying just 15 days earlier than fhe summer brood for 1946 in 
the same area, indicating that the 1947 season was 15 to 30 days lateée 


In Kansas spring collecting (Mar.e20-June 20) was practically nil, 
due to continued raine Euchloe olympia, usually abundant in early Ap- 
ril, did not appear until the last half of April and then in few num- 
bers. The number (always small) of Megathymus yuccae did not seem to 
be affected although the flight was at least 10 days late. The June 
flight of Isogramma hageni did not occur. In spite of a record lack of 
late summer rain, Minois alope appeared on schedule in July and in the 
usual numbers. In August and the lst part of September good flights of 
Isogramma hageni, Melittia lindseyi and Melittia snowi were observeds 
Later fall material was generally scarce and failed to show the usual 
extreme fall or winter formse 


Saskatchewan was as follows (Bruggemann); "Spring cold, wet, and 
very late; spring butterflies nearly absent, on the wing only days ine 
stead of weeks; (normally) common moths very few or none. Summer 
started hot and dry, butterflies fair to good; some Phalaenids fair, 
Notodontids very good, Geometrids very poore (Summer) continued with nu- 
merous hailstorms and ended wet; fall rather wet and cold, sugaring 
hopeless, no Catocala and no Geometrids; season ended nearly a month 
earlier than usual.” A few species did well. Boloria frigga was com= 
mon “for the first time in nearly ten years"; “a pair of Tuptoieta 
claudia,the first taken by me in this district";4 Poecilopsis rachelaé. 
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Contributors: PeF.sBruggemann, HeAeFreeman, CeLeRemington, J.sReTurners 
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5¢ CENTRAL- MISSOURI TO WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH TO ONTARIO 


Along with protracted cold weather in spring, east-central Missouri 
had a remarkable year,in which some species formerly considered rare or 
strays appeared in large numbers. Often for several consecutive years 
no single Euphydryas phaeton is seen and search of its Moe host (Aureo~ 
laria Senet aa) aie lae nothing. But in the late summerof 1946 O'Byrne 
found many nests of larvae, and in June, 1947, phaeton had one of its 
great yearse Phyciodes gorgone, a rare species in Mo.,suddenly appear= 
ed plentifully in late June & early July. Strymon ontario,usually mod-~ 
erately common, was very scarce in 1947 but was out at the usual time. 
Calephalis maticum was unusually common through June, the normal date. 
Again in early Sept. it was fresh, flying with Hesperia leonardus, 
which was out at the normal time. Catocala had a poor yeare 


In north-central Illinois Glenn reported "the poorest collecting 
season I have experienced in the past 16 years." The spring was cold & 
wet, with record rainfall for May. The spring moth emergence was much 
curtailed with some normally abundant species not seen at all,and those 
which did emerge were & to 5S weeks later than usual.e The cold & rain 
continued into June but July & August were dry & hote Even the pest 
moths, such as the Corn Borer & Codling Moth, were relatively scarce in 
both lst & 2nd broods. In general the summer & fall collecting was poor 
and larvae difficult to find. However, Loxostege similalis caused con- 
siderable garden damage and the Crambidae were normally abundant. The 
leaf-mining moths were numerous in late summer & fall, coming back aft- 
er. scarcity in 1945-46. "Gelechiidae and Tortricinae were very scarce." 
Parasites of moth larvae were much less numerous than in 1946,when they 
were very abundant. An unusual record for west-central Ill. was a Stry- 
mon m-album in May, reported by Starrett from Elsah. He also notes the | 
abundance of Nathalis iole, Eurema lisa, Colias eurytheme, & a : 
pailenor this fall and the relative scarcity of Anaea andria. oodcock 

ought the season at Chicago normal, but did little field observing. 


In upper Michigan Voss found the season retarded, with normal May 
fliers out as follows: Oeneis- June 21, Incisalia- June 23, Coenonymphe 


- July 8. Feniseca tarquinius & Phyciodes nycteis tharos, & bates 

were much less abundant than in 1946. Vanessa virginiensis & Lethe 
port Jandia were commoner than in recent years, Augus ad an early 
rost and also great heat & drought, but the moth collecting at light 


was fair and a great variety of species of butterflies was noted. 


Wisconsin's weather was much like north-central Ill., and little 
appeared at Green Bay before Junee June was excellent for skippers, 
which were flying two weeks late. The unusually common June skippers 
were Carterocephalus palaemon, Hesperia metea, Polites mystic amy 
scirtes samoset, & Erynnis SDD. trent is arthemis & Wetitacs arrisii 
had a poor yeare Catocala were notably scarce. Griewisch reports "hun- 


dreds of Ctenucha virginica" found dead, stuck to flowers. He could not 
determine the cause but suggested a fungus. 


At Payne, Ohio, Price found Papilio ajax & marcellus common and 
other Papilio unusually scarce. Vanessa cardui had its third straight 
year of scarcitys Atzytone dion was commoner than in 1946, and A. bi- 
macula was rare as usual. Catocala was very scarce. In general, the 
year was normal after the cold, wet spring. 


Contributors: MeO. Glenn, Louis Griewisch, HeI. O'Byrne, HF. Price, 
PeSe & Cele Remington, D. Starrett, HeGe Voss, HeE.s Woodcocke 


6e SOUTHEAST- FLORIDA TO LOUISIANA, NORTH 
TO ARKANSAS AND VIRGINIA 


Several reports covering some part of the season in Florida showed 
it irregular and with more time below normal than in other yearse In 
Dade and Monroe Counties January was very favorable and productive.eFeb- 
ruary and March were unusually cold and retarded the Lepidoptera. Stry- 
mon favonius, normally common in mid-March, failed to appear until late 
April, and then was scarcee FEunica tatila was still uncommon by June 
30. In spite of dry weather in April and May the flight periods were 
about normal by June 30. Aphrissa statira was on the wing at almost 
any time, with greatest abundance in June. Dryas phaetusa seemed to 
have a good year. ‘Anthanassa frisia was abundant. Athena petreus, us-=- 
ually common, was very rare. Anaea portia was uncommon as usual.e Pap-= 
ilio aristodemus ponceana, on Key Largo, was approximately one month 
later than usuale It was much scarcer than in the peak years of 1934- 
35 and 1944-45, The following table (from Schoenherr) may be useful 
for comparison with P.e ponceana in future years: 


May 11 May 14 May 17 May 18 May 51 June 1 June 7 


Males taken O 1 5 2 4 iy 4 
Females taken S i A iL. " 2 5 
Observed 8 11 19 4 36 15 13 


lirse Grimshawe took a number of Asbolis sandarac (new to UeSeAe?) in 
early September around Miami and in spring many Eurema nise perimede at 
Royal Palm Parke Schoenherr gave no comparisons on the Sphingidae col- 
lecting, but took 25 sppe,including Cocytaeus antaeus, Isoparce cupres- 
si,Lapara coniferarum, Protambulyx carteri, Pseudosphinx tetrio, Phryx-= 
iB tei, Per i 


us caicus, Pachylia ficus, Calliomma parce, Cautethia gro igonia 
lusca. Fires in the Everglades continue to have a serious effect on 


Lepidoptera, as on the other fauna and flora. 


Fuller found Atlides halesus in the latter part of its brood and 
very common in central Florida Nove 15, and Strymon m-album less abun- 
dant there. Near Sanford Anartia jatrophae was common in November. In 
northern Florida Berry noted the extremely wet year, with high tides 
and severe hurricane damage all combining in a poor year, with every= 
thing late, Catocala sappho, generally not rare, was not found at all, 
Ce jair was abnormally rare. Strymon calanus (= wittfeldi) and S. fave 
onius were nearly normal. He reports taking some Hesperia meskei. Poa-= 
nes howardi, Atrytone palatka, A. berryi, Atrytonopsis loammi, and the 
first Wallengrenia otho he had ever seens  Megathym:s yuccae was found 
on Merritt Ise An unusual capture for Florida was an albino female of 


Colias eurythemee 


There is a great void in information from all other southeastern 
states this year,although Fuller mentions an unusual abundance of Pier- 
is protodice and Euptoieta claudia on the Virginia-Tennessee border. In 
the Great Smoky Its. in mid-June we found unusually heavy rain and mist 
with relatively few butterflies present. Limenitis astyanax, Papilio 
glaucus, and Everes comyntas were the only common sp:ciese Ackermann, 
in the Smokies in late June and early July,found Spergania luctuata ex- 
tremely common, but only above 3000!, It was in ¢lose association with 
the equally common and simila~ly marked Neodezia aloovittata. The late 
ter was also common at low altitudes, | vas ’ 
Contributors: O. Ackermann, D.F. Berry, SeVe Fuller, Mrs. C.N. Grim- 
shawe, Cele Remington, W.eH.e Schoenherr. 
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7. NORTHEAST- MARYLAND NORTH TO QUEBEC AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
by Eugene Monroe 
At Irwin, Pae, the recession of Alsophila pometaria larvae contin- 


ued after the pest years of 1943-45; Catocala were very scarcee No 
other reports are at hand from Pa. and none south through Maryland. 


At Rochester, N.Y., Papilio troilus and glaucus were in usual num 
bers, and Pyrgus communis was abundant, but all other butterflies were 
unusually scarcée Autumn strays included only 1 specimen each of Ala- 
bama argillacea, Magusa orbifera, and Tetanolita mynesalise 


At Fall River, Mass., Rogers reported Incisalia unusually scarce, 
Erynnis abundant, and Speyeria, including idalia, at or near normal 
numbers,» Autumn Lepidoptera scarce, most migrant species absent.John- 
ston found Atrytonopsis hianna and Hesperia metea common outside of 
Boston in May, Summer collecting around Petersham was exceptionally 
poor, but Limenitis astyanax and arthemis were common and Lethe port- 
landia in fair numbers. See Clench (NEWS, p. 58) for Theclinae. 


At Hancock, NeH., June 50, S. atlantis was common, but Le arthemis 
proserpina, Lycaena thoe, and Atrytone bimacula were just emerginge 


In Maine, the season opened 2-5 weeks early for hibernating spe=- 
cies. Cold, wet weather in May and June reduced Lepidoptera abundance. 
Incisalia, Llycaenopsis, Erora, Pe glaucus were all scarce or absente 
P. ajax was in normal numbers, but late. Warm, dry weather after early 
July had adverse effects. Most Lepidoptera were scarcer than usuale 
Polygonia were not seen. Vanessa virginiensis, Phyciodes tharos, and 
Colias philodice were unusually common in Septe and Octe C. eurytheme 
was moderately commone Sphingidae, Autographa, Catocala, etc.e, were 
scarce. Common grass and weed feeding moths were mostly normally abun- 
dante New record for Maine: Heliothis virescense 


In the Upper Ste Lawrence Valley hibernating species were below 
normal, as were May and early June sppe, except for Pieris rapace Pe 
virginiensis and Pap. glaucus were very scarcee Moths, esp. Scoparia 
and Geometridae, became abundant in late June. In July & Aug. moths 
were common, but mostly common grass and weed feederse Nymphulinae & 
Schoenobiinae were normally abundant; Euxoa (but not Feltia & Agrotis) 
were greatly depressed, Catocala less soe Habrosyne rectangulata was 
commoner than Hescriptal Autumn Lepidoptera were abundant, Cephilodice 
very common, Ce eurytheme much scarcer than in 1946, Phalaenids and 
other moths common in Sept. & Oct. On the Lanoraie Bog Euphydryas phae- 
ton, Melitaea harrisii, and Atrytone bimacula and other butterflies were 
common, but about a week later than normal. See notes on Lac A la Tor- 
tue (NEWS,pe89)». At the Laurentides National Park frequent collecting 
at 1500'-5000' showed the season abbreviated, but succession normal and 
abundance above normal. Peglaucus, Glaucopsyche lygdamus, Erynnis spe, 
Carterocephalus mandan were very abundant at lower levels in Junee Ere~ 
bia discoidalis was well distributed. Usual acid bog Geometrids were 
commone The early August fauna was typical: eeupeonds faunus, gracilis, 
progne, Boloria myrina & chariclea common; Be bellona & freija scarcere 
One worn Plebejus aster was takene Moths were common, Sthenopis more 
than usual. Ce. eurytheme not seen'in the Park this year, though common 
in 1946. New Quebec record: Deidamia inscriptum. 


Contributors: O. Ackermann, AeEs Brower, Wel. Johnston, CePe Kimball, 
WeP. Rogerse 
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8. FAR NORTH- ALASKA TO LABRADOR 


Two reports on Lepidoptera in northern Canada provide information 
on this little-known and consequently particularly interesting regione 
Only the vicinity of Churchill on Hudson's Bay has been well collected, 
so seasonal comparisons for most Arctic localities are not possible. 


Hovanitz made a trip to northwestern Canada specifically for his 
genetics studies of Colias and his notes deal entirely with that genuse 
In the first week of July in the Peace River country the season was re- 
tarded, with C. christina just emerging and C. gigantea at its peak. Ce 
philodice eriphyle was uncommon. Near Ft. Smith, N.W.T., gigantea was 
common in willow thickets and christina rare; July 6-9. On July 24-26 
gigantea had nearly disappeared and christina was very abundant. Near 
Yellow Knife, July 10-12, no Colias were seen. "July 12-19 was spent 
at Coppermine on the arctic coast. ...The period was too early for the 
1947 season although in a normal year the week would have been excell- 
ente Colias boothi was taken in quantity on the 17th and 18th. ..This 
species appears to be a hybrid between Colias nastes and hecla but the 
latter two were not taken." Boothi was again found at Dismal Lakes. 
Near Jasper, Alta., christina was very common in late July. Several 
important sections on host plants and hybridization from Hovanitz! re- 
port have been selected and will appear elsewhere in the NEWS. 


Freeman spent the whole open season in far northern Manitoba for 
the purpose of more inclusive study of Lepidoptera than was Hovanitz! 
aim. His terse, clear report is quoted directly: "The period from June 
lith until July llth was spent in the subarctic region at Churchill in 
northern Manitoba. During that period certain species of Oeneis,Erebia 
and Boloria were particularly common and it was possible to capture more 
than 100 butterflies during the course of a single day. One would gain 
the impression that over the whole of such a vast country, the butter- 
fly population must be extremely immense and the numbers incredibleée 
In general I should say that the Churchill region during the past sum= 
mer was extremely profitable for collecting Lepidoptera. 


"From July llth to August 15th I collected on the north-western 
shore of Baker Lake, a locality situated in the center of the so-called 
Barren Lands and about 450 miles north and slightly west of Churchill. 
This location lies about 300 miles north of the tree-line and in gener= 
al the short summer season was extremely inclement and very poor from 
the standpoint of Lepidopterous collecting; however, I managed to cap= 
ture a significant series of Colias boothii Curt,., Erebia fasciata But- 
ler and Erebia rossi Curte JI also took © specimens of Boloria frigga 
improba Butler and 2 Plebejfus aquilo Bdve Boloria polaris Bdv. was 
fairly abundant as were some of the staller woctulia Peprebemted by the 
genus Anarta and Sympistise Oeneis taygete hanburi Wats. and an Oeneis 
in the melissa complex were fairly numerous. Colias nastes subarctica 
McDe only occasionally encountered. A few Pyralids, Tortricids and Ge- 
ometers completed the Lepidopterous picture of the area. As this mat- 
erfal is not spread as yet, my determinations are naturally only tenta- 
tive in these difficult northern groupse In general I should say that 
the past summer in this area was extremely poor and there were only 5 
days during my stay there that the temperature was high enough for bute 
terfly activity; a good deal of my butterfly collecting occurred under 
rocks and other cover," 


—-— = oe mm 


Contributors: T.Ne Freeman and William Hovanitze 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
8. William Jacob Holland (1848-1932) 


Although WeJ. Holland has received boundless recognition from indi: 
viduals and societies throughout the world, it must be acknowledged 
that he was by no means the great Lepidopterist that Edwards and Scudd- 
er weree His two best-known publications, the Moth Book and the Butter- 
fly Book, stand as his most extensive contributions to Lepidopterology 
and, as was noted in the reviews of these volumes (NEWS, ppe27,51,57), 
although taking a definite place in this field's literature and encour 
aging a widespread popular interest, both leave much to be added in ac- 
curacy and completeness. 


Holland was born on Auge 16, 1848, in Jamaica, West Indies, where 
his father had been sent as a missionarye In 1867 he graduated from 
the Moravian College and Theological Seminary in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
went to Amherst College. Upon receiving his A.B. in 1869,he became prin- 
cipal of the Amherst High School, and a year later transferred to a si- 
milar position in Westboro, Mass. He won an AseMe in 1872 from Amherste 
The same year he was ordained in the Moravian ministry, and accepted a 
pastorate in Philadelphia. He successively held that another minister- 
ial post and several professorships both in zoology and other fields. 
He was inordinately proud of his several honorary degrees bestowed by 
various universities. Even during the course of his ministry, he devot- 
ed time to scientific pursuits, such as joining the U.Ss Eclipse Exped- 
ition to Japan in 1887 as a naturalist. In 1879 he married Carrie Moor- 
head, and they had "two bonny boys". For five years Holland was Chan~ 
cellor of the present University of Pittsburgh. In 1898 his "close 
friend", Andrew Carnegie, invited him to become Director of the Carneg- 
ie Museum, a post which he held until 1922, when upon retirement he be- 
came Director Emerituse He died on Dece 15, 1952, at the age of 84, 
just after the publication of the revised edition of the Butterfly Book, 


Some of those who knew Holland personally are inclined to criti- 
cize his sense of self-importance and air of pomposity. A review of 
the list of his published works on entomology indicate that there is e- 
ven less basis for this scientific egotism than would be expected. Of 
the 117 papers on insects which he wrote, all but a very few are on 
Lepidopterae Numerous papers on Lepidoptera are lists of collections, 
while only two short papers are on life histories, and only one is a 
large revision or other very extensive piece of researche The largest 
number of the papers deal with the Lepidoptera of Africa, in which Hol- 
land described hundreds of new species and scores of new genera, many 
of which were collected by Holland himself. ‘These range over many fam- 
ilies of moths and butterflies. Other contributions concern the faunas 
of the Bahamas, Walaysia, and various islands. 


Other fields in which Holland dabbled are numerous, including pal- 
eontology (especially Jurassic dinosaurs),ornithology, archaeology, and 
history. He was an authority on museum administration and founded the 
American Association of Museumse He is acknowledged as the prime force 
in directing the growth of the Carnegie Museum, and edited its Annals 
and Memoirs for 34 years. He aided in the organization of the first in- 
ternational entomological congress and was made an Honorary Life Members. 
He will be a controversial figure for many years, but in whatever low 
esteem his research papers may be held, his two valuable books on Amere- 
ican moths and butterflies deserve great credit. Few scientists lived 
more colorful or active lives. Tatlutle 
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RECENT PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Chermock, Ralph Le, “A New Subspecies of Limenitis archippus (Lep- 

idoptera, Nymphalidae)." Am. Museum Novitates, noe 1565, 2 ppe 

7 Nove 1947. New race from Vera Cruz and Hidalgo, Mexico,named 
hoffmanni for CeCe Hoffmann, who first recognized the race as dis- 
tincte The southernmost Limenitis in Americas. Resembles Danaus 
eresimis montezumae Chermock reviews the butterflies which the 
races of archippus (The Viceroy) resemble. Refers to the Monarch 
as Danaus Me menippee 


Chermock, Ralph Le, "A Revisional Study of the Euptychia pyracmon 
Groupe’ Ent. News, vole 58, ppe 193-204, 12 Figse Sot Ted7 
One of the most satisfying papers we have had the pleasure of re= 
viewing this yeare Dr. Chermock has studied genotypes of the gen- 
era Neonympha, Megisto, Euptychia, Cissia, Cyllopsis, and Taygetis, 
and sinks Neonympha, Megisto, and Cissia as synonyms of Euptychia 
(having page priority), with Cyllopsis as a subgenus and Taygetis 
as a probable subgenus (or synonym) of Euptychia. The E. pyracmon 
group, with eleven species, makes up the subgenus Cyllopsise wo 
new species are described: nayarit (Nayarit, Wexdeey and pseudo= 
pephredo (SsAngel, Mexico). Several current names are dropped in- 
to synonymy. Nabokov's extremely interesting Ee dorothea from 
Grand Canyon proves to be perfectly distinct genitalically from 
all other species. The male genitalia are clearly figured for the 
genotype of Euptychia (herse) and all the species of Cyllopsis ex- 
cept hedemanni and clinas.e. A diagrammatic sketch of the pattern 
elements for the subgenus is givene A key to all species is an- 
other fine featuree The checklist at the end of the paper gives 
detailed references and establishes the following synonymy for the 


species of Euptychia (Cyllopsis): 


gemma gemma (Hiibn.) pyracmon pyracmon (Butls) 
gemma freemani (Stall.& Tur.) Syne hilaria God.e& Salve 
Syne form inductura (') pyracmon henshawi (Edwe) 
dorothea dorothea (Nabokov) hedemanni Feld. 
Syn. edwardsi (Nabokov) Syne ithama Butl, 
Syne avicula (Nabokov) syn. vetones Gode& Salve 
Syne texana (Wind) clinas God.&Salve 
dorothea maniola (Nabokov) rogersi God.& Salve 
pemrets Gode & Salve argentella Butl.& Dre 
pseudopephredo Re Cherme hilodice philodice Gode&Salve 
nayarit Re Cherme philodice nelsoni God.& Salve 


Kiriakoff, S.G,, “Het Vraagstuck der 'physiologische Ondersoorten! 
bij Vlinders." (In Flemish). Naturwet. Tijdschrift (Ghent), vole: 
29, ppe 45-47, 30 Apre 1947. Iaintains that le Doux's"physio- 

logical subspecies" is not desirable and sympatric non-crossing 

butterflies are actually speciese 


Stallings, Don Be & JeRe Turner, "A new subspecies of butterflye" 
Pan-Pacific Ents, vole 23, ppe 119-120. July, 1947. Describe 
as new Strymon ontario race violae (Folsom, NeM.) based primarily 
on ground-color differences from races autolycus and ilivia. Note 
expresses “opinion that one of the basic characters of valid sub- 


aca of Lepidoptera on continental areas is change of ground 
colore 


NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Available now: LIVING PUPAE(COCOONS) OF ACTIAS SELENE,long-tailed Indo} 
Australian saturniid. Reared locally under netting, free from parasites. 
Otto He. Schroeter, 613 Williams Street, New London, Connecticut 

3 have at present a very few butterflies in papers for disposal. Let 

me know what you want in the way of Pacific Coastal insects; I will 
make an effort to obtain them. I will probably be able to offer later 
a few pupae of Arzama obliquae Will accept cash or what have you for 
exchange. Richard Guppy, ReRe 1, Marine Drive, Wellington, Vancouver 
Ise, Be ae Canadae 
GEORGIA LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for Lepidoptera from other parts 
of UsSeAe or foreign countries. HeWeEustis, Woodbine Rd.,Augusta, G&ae 
Wantedspapered specimens of ACTIAS LUNA,AUTOMERIS IO, CITHERONIA REGA} 
LIS, & EACLES IMPERIALIS for cash, or or will exchange - pare Catocalae 
ReCe Casselberry, 53 Edgemont Road, aia kcioaiid: New Yorke 
TO TRADE: 67 Papilio troilus chrysalids for Tepid., preferably cocoons 
or incl The Hynes ue 152 Meachem Ave., Battle Creek, Miche 


Will Perahnae MORPHO VENELAUS, RHETENOR, SULKOWSKYI by the hundred lot 
or whatever quantity available. The Butterfly Store, 77 Madison Aveée, 
New York 16, NeYe 

WISH TO PURCHASE Canadian Pag! ce te Boloria & Coliase Alexander Be 
Klots, Dept.e of Biology, College of City of New York, New York 10, NeYe 


a eS KH we SE Pe eK EB Oe SE OSE Twa Oe TO SE SOS EP OO EO Mee Oe ee KE OE OSE Pee Cee Ee MO ee Eee Owe Eee 


PUPAE OF PAPILIO ZELICAON and P. PHILENOR HIRSUTA from California, full 
data, offered in exchange for papered butterflies needed for our collec~- 
tionse 
Thomas We Davies, 9754 Castlewood Ste 
William A. Hammer, 5300 Walnut St. 
Qakland, California 


——— Se re rm ee eee ee 


LIVING PUPAE & EGGS 


Pupae of Citheronia regalis and Euparthenos nubilis. 
Eggs of Catocala cara, C. concumbens, and Ceamatrixe 


Herman Wilhelm, Buckingham Rde, ReDe #1, Willimantic, Conne 


eae ee 
i i i i i ee Oe eC a Oe a 


After completing the NEWS manuscript we have just received (Dec.13 
the long-awaited "Systematic Catalogue of Speyeria (Lepidoptera, soe 
lidae) with Designations of Types and Fixations of Type Localities! 
dos Passos & Greye It is the culmination of a campaign undertaken dete 
ral years ago to bring order from the chaos then present in the America: 
"Argynnis", and we cannot be too enthusiastic in welcoming it. The NEW’ 
will carry a full-page summary in the next number, but meanwhile- warm~ 
est congratulations to members Dos Passos & Grey for their achievement 4 
Wome bt a he Sb ee ce ae ae ee ae te de EE Oe SE Sk Se Se Ge eR eR ee ae Oe Se ke 


=I 


ee ee 
"a A NEW QUERY COLUMN ae 
im st 
st There have been several requests for the establishment of a * 
+ “Question and Answer" colum in the NEWS. In order to insure au- * 
# thoritativéness we approached Professor W.T»M. Forbes to prepare % 
the answers and he very kindly consented to do so if extensive li- # 
brary research is not required. We hope this will be a busy cole * 
umne Send questions on any lepidopterological matter to the edi- # 
tor. Naturally, mere matters of opinion are not wanted. If suf- # 
ficient material is received it may be possible to commence this * 
+ 
* 
a 


J. J 
a a 


“OK 


% feature in the January NEWS. 
a a a ee ee a a 


Add to Board of Specialists (pp. 13, 14, & 86): 


NORTH AMERICA 
AIT’ Pleridae ‘and.,Bolorial(Brenthis ye occieres 20.0) eee, eerie P eo, ctale oO 
Dept. of Biology, College of City of NeY., NeY. City 10. 


Phalsenidae, and Nétodontidae ser reser ese reser roe es ows edeGe Prenelomeme 
5829 Little Falls Rd., Arlington, Virginiase 


NEW MEMBERS 


American Entomological Society, 1900 Race St., Philadelphia 5, Paes . 

Araujo,DreReLe, Instituto Biologico,Caixa Postal 119-A,Sao Paulo, BRASILe 

Bailey, Norman Se, 16 Neponset Ave., Hyde Park 56, Masse LIFE HISTe, 
ESP. OF TABANIDAE (DIPTERA) & TINGITIDAE (HETEROPTERA). 

Baker, James, 2800 Broadway, Baker, Oregone 

Buchholz, Otto, 495 Markthaler Pl., Roselle Park, NeJe ALL N.A. MACRO- 
LEPID, BUY, EX. 

Carr, Robert, 5151 Colerain, Cincinnati 23, Ohioe REARING, C., MOUNTING. 

Ehrlich, Paul Re, 538 Academy St., Maplewood, NeJ. 

Fattig, PeWe, Dire of the Museum, Emory Unive, Emory University, Gae 

Frechin, Donald Pe, 1504 N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Washe DIURNAL LEPID. 
OF N.eA. EXCEPT HESPERIIDAE; PAPILIO MACHAON COMPLEX OF WORLD. 

Hulbirt, Lowell, .d10 W. Electric St., Glendora, Calif. RHOP., ESPe LY= 
CAENIDAE & HESPERIIDAR. » 

Klots, Dre Alexander Be, Dept. of Biology, College of City of New Yorky 
17 Lexington Avee, New York 10, NeYe NeAe PIERIDAE & BOLORIA. 

Murphy,Gardner,16 Chauncy St.,Cambridge 38,Mass. NEW ENGL. RHOP. & HET, 

Nielsen, Mogens Ce, 15661 Castleton Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. Ce NeAlMe 
RHOP. & HET.(SPHINGIDAE, SATURNIIDAE, CERATOCAMPIDAE, CAT.). LIFE 
HIST., REARING. bane 

Sweetman, Harry Fe, 910 Se. Sibley Avee, Litchfield,Minne TAX., LIFE 
HIST,, OF LEPID. OF U.S. Ce ALSO OTHER ORDERS. 

Travassos Filho, Dr. Lauro, Caixa Postal 172-A, Sad Paulo, BRASIL. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Franclemont, John Ge, 5829 Little Falls Rds, Arlington, Vae 
Roberds, Je, 2022 Huntington Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERISTS! NEWS is the monthly newsletter of The Lepidopter- 
ists' Societys Membership in the Society is open to anyone interested 
in the study of butterflies and moths. The dues are $1.00 for 1947, 
and the NEWS is sent free to all members. Please make checks and money 
orders payable to: Charles L. Remington, Treas. Address all communica- 
tions to: P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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With the present issue the NEWS begins 
its second volume and the Society enters a 
new year. For new members a brief account of 
Society activities in 1947 is presented. 


After discussions and planning for nearly 
a year H. K. Clench and the present editor 
mailed a mimeographed letter on March 24,1947, 
to about 450 American Lepidopterists whose 
addresses were assembled from various sources, 
Leter, as more addresses were obtained, many 
other copies of the letter were sent out. By 
the end of 1917 there were 222 Charter Mem- 
bers of the Society, including 12 members in 
7 foreign countries, provided for by American 
friends, and subscriptions were being sent to 
11 libraries. The generosity of 31 members 
in giving extra funds resulted in solvency 
for 1947. The Society issued 8 monthly nun- 
bers of the NEWS, containing a total of 100 
pages and 4 pages of indices. Mr. Clench's 
change of residence to Michigan forced him to 
discontinue co-editorship in September. The 
December number was devoted largely to the 
first Annual Field Season Summary of Lepidop- 
tera for North America. Special matters dur-= 
ing the yeer included: the Articles of Organ- 
ization (p.2), the Board of Specialists(pp.13 
-11), Host Plant Identification Service(p.25) 
promotion of rearing and distributing living 
material (pp.37,62, etc.), and the Membership 
List. A series of book reviews and brief bi- 
ographies was presented in order to provide a 
background of Lepidopterology for inexperien- 
ced members. An annotated list of recent pa- 
pers on Lepidoptera from the world literature 
was given in the hope of aiding all members. 


These features will be continued in Vol.II 
and others added. Please turn to page 10 for 
the present Board of Snecialists. Lithoprint 
ing will permit a 30% increase in reading mat 
ter as well es free illustrations. Also it 
will constitute publication on e nomenclatori 
al basis, but no new taxonomic material (new 
species, etc.) will be accepted, at least in 
Vol. II. Usually only solicited articles are 
desired for the NEWS and it is intended that 
these be chiefly of the review sort. The com 
plete membership roll is planned for October, 
and the Season Summary will probably be later 
and larger then in 1947 and appear as a NEWS 
supplement. Vol. II will be issued monthly 
except during July, August, and September. 


In spite of the preponderance of North 
American members, it is earnestly hoped that 
members in other areas will be active in the 
Society. Notes, opinions, and additions to 
the literature listing will be warmly wel- 
comed, Suggestions for sound development in 
en international direction are invited. 


GEORGE SHIRLEY BROOKS 


The 
Monday, 
another 
much to 


death of George Shirley Brooks on 

November 3rd, 1947, has removed yet 
of those hobbyists who have done so 
advance our entomological knowledge. 


Born in Suffolk, England, in 1872, even 
in his youth Shirley Brooks showed that in- 
tense interest in Nature that was to be a 
controlling factor in the use of his leisure 
hours. For a time he specialized in Diptera, 
but finding that order in such confusion, re- 
turned to his first love, butterflies. His 
keen collecting added a number of species to 
the Manitoba list and several new ones to 
Science. 


Coming to Canada in 1911 he spent a few 
months farming and then entered the service 
of the Canadian National Railweys in Transco- 
na, Manitoba. Quiet and retiring, he contin- 
ued his studies of the local butterflies, un- 
til the formetion of the Natural History So- 
ciety of Manitoba - in which he took a promi- 
nent part - compelled him to assume a posi- 
tion of leadership. Always important at meet- 
ings of the Society, he was never too busy to 
help those who sought aid or advice, and at 
his summer home at Victoria Beach, Manitoba, 
the door was always open to anyone interested 
in entomology or indeed in any branch of Net- 
ural History. Following his superannuation 
in 1947, he divided his time among the Mani- 
tobe Museum, expeditions to such places as 
Churchill, and his own collections, 


His special interest in the Manitoba Mus- 
eum was shown by his gift to that institution 
of an almost complete collection of Manitoba 
butterflies in beautiful condition. His loss 
to the M.N.H.S. is a very severe blow as he 
wes perhaps its hardest working member, serv- 
ing as President, and as secretary for many 
years. 


Shirley Brooks was first and last a col- 
lector. He loved being out in the sunshine, 
net in hand, among the trees and flowers 
searching for perfect specimens which he 
mounted with consummate artistry. He was not 
interested in describing new species and it 
was only with difficulty that he could be 
persuaded to prepare his list of the butter- 
flies of Manitoba, published in the Canadian 
Entomologist, LXXIV:pp.31-36, February, 192. 


J.8. Wallis - Winnipeg. 


2 Vol.II, no.l 
A REPORT ON THE RECENT A.A.A.S. MEETINGS IN CHICAGO 


The recent meetings (Dec. 27-31) of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in Chicago included the annual meetings of several A.A.A.S. member societies of interest 
to Lepidopterists. Here are a few comments on these societies and specific pavers. 


The ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA had its best paper-reading sessions in the last 
three years. Dr. Alvah Peterson of Ohio State University exhibited and explained a valuable 
method of killing and preserving insect larvae in the field so that straight, well-extended 
specimens can be obtained easily. This will be given elsewhere in the NEWS. Dr. R.L. Post 
of North Dakota State College showed an efficient and accurate apparatus for making drawings 
of microscopic material with a projection prism. Dr. A.C. Cole of the University of Tenness- 
ee gave a preliminary report on insects found on Bikini Atoll after "Operation Crossroads". 
He found all the species of butterflies known from the area very common on Bikini and other 
islands of the Atoll and apparently unaffected by the Atomic Bombs. Dr. C.M. Williams of 
Harvard University reported on endocrinology of Platysamia cecropia larvae. Dr. Z.P. Metcalf, 
retiring president of the E.S.A., read a paper on "Static vs. dynamic nomenclature", calling 
for the litter, of course, including 4 ready ecceptance of necessary name changes rather than 
the common irritation end reluctance regarding the abandonment of a well-known name. Dr.Jd.Ce 
Bradley, of Cornell University, brought out the necessity of citing the true distribution 
of insects. Instead of the old method stating, for example for Speyeria atlantis, "Labrador 
to Virginia, west to British Columbie and California," the correct citation shoule read "Lab-= 
rador to British Columbia, southward to New York, Michigan and North Dakota, and in the moun- 
tains to Georgia, Nebreske, Colorado, and Californie." The former method would lead a col- 
lector to expect atlentis in Kentucky and Missouri, where it does not occur at all. Dr.C.W. 
Sebrosky of the U.S. Bur. of Entomology and Plant Quarantine discussed eloquently current 
needs in nomenclature, on which he is an authority. He urged full support of the Internat- 
ienal Code of Zool. Nomenclature, but suggested a number of urgently=-needed changes. He 
called for strong self-discipline in avoiding straying from the Rules. One of the points 
needing emphasis is that many excellent taxonomists are very poor nomenclaturists. In its 
business meeting the E.S.A. took e very desirable step in establishing an insect physiology 
foundation to issue a new Journal of Insect Physiclegy under a plan formulated primarily by 
Dr. JF. Yeager and Dr. A.G. Richards. The E.S.A. tentatively rejected the invitation to 
join the new American Institute of Biological Sciences, after a warm discussion following 
which the proponents of expediency and a pressure-group were defeated in the voting. Dr. A.W. 
Lindsey resigned from editorship of the Annals because of pressure of work and no successor 
was announced, Dr. H.H. Knight, Hemipterist, of Iowa State College, was elected the new pre- 
sident of the Society. 


The new SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EVOLUTION held its second annual meeting this year and 
its program had several papers of importance to anyone interested in speciation. The stand- 
out was the symposium on Natural Hybridization presented by four of the most interested au- 
thorities on the subject. Other papers dealt with serology in taxonomy, sexual psychology 
between species of insects, chromosome races, and the role of climate in producing races, 


The proposed SOCIETY FOR SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGISTS held an organizational meeting which had 
a surprisingly large attendance and appears to be a going concern. Systematic Zoologists de- 
siring to join should send their neme, address, field of interest, and $1.00 to: Dr. G. W. 
Wharton, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


The GENETICS SOCIETY OF AMERICA meetings included many papers indirectly related to Lep-= 
idoptera study. Dr. William Hovanitz, of the University of Michigan, reported on "Differen= 
ces in the Field Activity of the Two Colias Color Phases~at Various Times of the Day." Un-= 
fortunately we had to catch a train before this paper was given, so we know no details. 


Mr. Francis Hemming, Secretary of the International Commission on Zoological Nomencla-= 
ture, and a noted Lepidopterist, talked informally at a special meeting. He reviewed the 
history of the Commission, explained many of the very difficult problems it is now facing, 
largely administrative, rather than nomenclatorieal, and then told of some things the Commis- 
sion will do in the future and some which it hopes to do. He said the Commission is prepare 
ing a small volume which will give the official corrected version of the Rules (in French), 
the English translation, and summaries of the Opinions rendered. The book will cost $2.00 
and will be issued after the International Zoological Congress in Paris in July, in order 
that any, changes of the Code which are enacted at the Congress may be included. All of Mr. 
Hemming's listeners left the meeting with a better understanding of the difficulties under 
which the Commission must function. His visit to the U.S.4., at a time when feeling was 
very strong against certain activities of part of the Commission, has certainly promoted 
much-needed good will here. 


Among the Lep. Soc. members at the Chicago meetings were: Le Banks, Prof, W.T.M. Forbes, 
W.J. Gerhard, P.A. Glick, Dr. Wm. Hovanitz, Dr. C.D. Michener, P.S. Remington, F.G. Werner, 
C.E. Wood, and A.K. Wyatt, and probably others whom we did not see. 
C.LeRe 
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ON THE SO-CALLED "LOWER" TAXONOMIC CATEGORIES 
ty Sergius G. Kiriakoff 


Zodlogical Laboratories 
University of Ghent, Belgium 


Students of the order Lepidoptera are well acquainted with the very important specific 
variability existing among these insects. They are not unacquainted with the technical terms 
mostly used, such as subspecies, aberration, variety or form. But there is unfortunately 
no doubt that most of these terms have been and still are used somewhat at random, and some 
difficulties are likely to arise whenever one becomes aware that a technical term must be ap- 
plied only to a definite and corresponding taxonomic category. So it might be useful to give 
a short account of what these taxonomic categories are and which sorts of specific variabili- 
ty have the right to be considered as taxonomic categories. 


First, it must be clearly understood that taxonomic categories alone can claim protec- 
tion under the International Rules of Zoological Nomenclature. In other words, scientific 
(i.e. Latin) names must be given only to forms which are apt to be classified as belonging to 
a taxonomic category. This is of paramount importance because not every variation can be so 
classified, and variations which cannot, must not be given Latin names. 


A taxonomist conscious of his task is not content to build his system solely on morpho- 
logical bases. He simply cannot ignore what has been done in the other branches of the great 
science of Biology, and if he does not use the data gathered by the Geneticists, Cytologists, 
Ecologists, and so on, he is doomed to lag hopelessly half a century behind his time. 


There is only one systematic category below the species mentioned in the International 
Rules. This is the "subspecies". This is obviously insufficient. We must go much farther, 
the more so as there is no "official" definition of the subspecies, We must either ignore 
this term altogether, or give it a collective meaning, including in it all the systematic 
categories placed hierarchically below the species. Personally, I would suppress it alto- 
gether, because I do not consider the so-called subspecific categories as being in any way 
inferior to the species; they are rather included in it and placed so to speak on the same 
horizontal plane,each of them being the sole representative of the species in a given region, 
habitat or any other milieu. Moreover, there are various sorts of species. It is now gener- 
ally admitted that monotypic, polymorphic and polytypic species can be recognized, and I re- 
fuse to consider, for example, a‘ geographic race as belonging to a lower hierarchical grade 
than a monotypic species. Instead of calling the discussed categories "subspecific", I 
choose to call them "intraspecific" (intraz within; not infras below). And instead of speake- 
ing of "subspecies", I speak of "races", which is properly a genetical term, but much used 
these last years in systematics. 


The members of the various races alone are entitled to scientific names. So we must try 
to define a taxonomic race. If we accept a recent definition (DOBZHANSKY), a race is a group 
isolated within a species and composed of individuals having certain characters in common. 
This is insufficient for our purposes and we must add, with BAUER and TIMOFEEFF-RESSOWSKY: 
"and occupying a definite distribution-area". This is called the "space-factor" and, with 
one exception, I consider it as a condition sine gua non for granting a race the rank of a 
systematic category. The words "distribution-area" must be taken in a very broad sense: 
they not only include geographical or micro-geographical regions, but also all the particu- 
lar biotopes, such as brackish or sweet water, sunny or shadowy side of a hill, different 
host plants, different hosts of parasitic animals, etc. The variants corresponding to the 
above definition are "heterotopic" variants and are entitled to scientific names. They in- 
clude the geographical and the biological (ecological) races. Much has been said about the 
preceariousness of such division. Dr. MAYR has written a few quite convincing pages about 
the fact that biological races are but a part or an aspect of the geographical ones. It is 
true that the limit between these two is not always easy to locate, but, where the Lepidop- 
tera are concerned, this is usually easy, even in cases where the distinction is not merely 
a matter of different host plants. So I think it advisable to keep both the geographical 
and the ecological races as intraspecific categories. A third category must be recognized 
for a few particular cases, viz. for species having parthenogenetical races besides the sex- 
ual ones. In some of these cases (as with certain Orthoptera) the geographical factor plays 
a@ part as well; elsewhere (certain Psychidae) its intervention is more doubtful. As these 
cases of parthenogenesis usually seem to be a result of polyploidy (mostly tetraploidy of 
the parthenogenetic females), we call such races "cytological". In some aspects they are a- 
kin to the biological races, as they present reproductive peculiarities. 


No other races can be recognized as taxonomic categories, at least in the present state 
of our knowledge. The so-called chromosome-races are known to exist (the moth Phragmatobia 
fuliginosa), but we have so far no practical means to identify such races and have to put 
them aside 


Tt Kiriakoff: Lower Taxonomic Categories Vol.II, nol 


The remaining forms of collective (seasonal, sexual) ‘or individual (the so-called "forme 
ae" or aberrations") variation cannot be treated as taxonomic categories and no scientific 
names should be applied to them. There is no doubt that they may differ widely genetically, 
that besides mere somations or non-hereditary forms, there are many mutants, even genetic 
races (e.g. the dominant melanistic mutants of some moths), but in all these cases sufficient 
ground is wanting for the recognition of such forms as taxonomic categories. In some cases, 
as e.g. for the polymorphic females of certain butterflies, and for the seasonal forms, or 
even for the melanistic mutants just alluded to,- names could be retained for purely practi- 
cal purposes. But one always must bear in mind that such names are not scientific ones and 
cannot claim protection under the existing rules. They should be written without the auth- 
or's name, between parentheses or inverted commas, and preceded by the appropriate indica- 
tion concerning their nature, thus:= Colias eurytheme Bdv. & Lec. (¢ f. "alba"); Papilio mar- 
cellus Boisduval (aest. "lecontei"), etc. 


With regard to the individual variations, i.e. those not connected with a definite 
brood, sex, region or biotope, even the above method of using particular names must be aban- 
doned. Such variations have no right whatever to be named, not only because such names are 
a useless burden, but chiefly because they usually are given only to striking or well-defined 
variants. Intermediate forms and those with inconspicuous characters are left aside, let 
alone the forms with cryptic genotypical differences. As there is no possibility to name ev- 
ery more or less aberrant form, no one should be named. 


Another intraspecific category is that of the cline (see HUXLEY). In many cases the 
clines only have an auxiliary value; the use of clines, however, could be much extended, and 
‘especially with regard to the Lepidoptera; indeed, many recent faunistic works (i.e. on Mam- 
mals) have shown that such a course is not to be disregarded. Successful attempts can, too, 
be found in FORD's recent book on the British Butterflies (see NEWS I: pe3). Anyway, the use 
of clines presupposes a thorough knowledge of geographical distribution and of the corres- 
ponding variability. Clines have been used so far only for geographical races. Clines 
should be named, though of course unofficially. 


Besides the intraspecific taxonomic categories discussed above, I recognize another come 
plex of so-called "lower" categories, which I term "circumspecific" categories. These com- 
prise the semi-species, the species proper and the ultra-species. The last is the term I use 
in preference to "super-species" (also called "supraspecies"), on the same grounds as those 
which have determined me to abandon the term "subspecies", 


The semi-species consists of forms which may be partially conspecific, along with others 
doubtfully specifically separable, evidently of a common origin, and with others which to all 
purposes are "species in statu nascendi". An example of semi-species is furnished by the 
small European Blue: Everes argiades Pallas with its partially independent forms E. alcetas 
Hoffmansegg and E. decolorata Staudinger (cf. LORKOVIC). 


The species proper cannot, I think, be split into subdivisions. At least, the terms 
"monotypic","polymorphic" and "polytypic" species cannot be regarded as taxonomic categories. 


The ultra-species consists of species or specific complexes of a common origin, which 
have reached an undoubted specific status, but are closely related, showing in many cases a 
geographical vicariousness, when the ultra-species is an equivalent of the "subgenus geogra= 
phicum" of some authors ("Artenkreis" of RENSCH). However, it is in fact more than that as 
it is not built on geographical principles alone (cf. KIRIAKOFF). 


The semi-species and the ultra-species should be named, though unofficially (as is the 
case with the cline). 


The question of the nomenclature of the intra- and circumspecific taxonomic categories 
presents certain practical difficulties. I think, however, that these can be solved and pro- 
pose to discuss the nomenclatorial question in another contribution to this review. 
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Review of "SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE OF SPEYERIA (LEPIDOPTERA, NYMPHALIDAE) WITH DESIGNATIONS 
OF TYPES AND FIXATIONS OF TYPE LOCALITIES", by C.F. dos Passos & L.P. Grey 


Ten years ago "Argynnis" stood even above Euphydryas, Melitaea, Brenthis, Phyciodes, and 
the Blues as the most confused genus confronting the American butterfly students. Different 
authors accepted a widely varying number of distinct species in the group, many supposed af- 
finities were entirely wrong, and uncorrelated new "races" continued to be described. The 
challenge of ordering the chaos was grasped at that time by L. Paul Grey, who disposed of his 
excellent collection of North American Lepidoptera to devote all his time and space to the 
"Args". He was fortunate to be joined by C.F. dos Passos, who had the means, the equipment, 
and the methodical mind to scour the scattered literature, visit a number of museums to exam- 
ine carefully the types, and study the numerous nomenclatorial problems. At that time the 
Hesperiidae students had been remarkably successful in resolving virtually all taxonomic 
questions by means of investigations of the male genitalia. Moth sp~cialists also leaned 
heavily on genitalic characters of both the male and female. But the Papilionoidea, and esp- 
ecially "Argynnis" and the Lycaenidae, were said to offer little or no taxonomic help in the 
genitalia. Grey's devotion to the project soon made him a highly skillful technician in pre- 
paring and studying the male genitalia of "Argynnis" and several other genera. Later he ex- 
tended his investigation to the female genitalia as the need of supplementary clues became 
apparent. After several years of study, the authors wrote in 195: "it is almost a rule in 
this genus thet distant races will vary to nearly unrecognizable extremes", and in another 
195 paper they emphasized: "the excellent usefulness of the male genitalia in giving better 
classificational results than those hitherto attained by the use of wing pattern, especially 
‘in providing unfailing generic characters." 


As a result of a genitalic survey of American, European, and Asiatic relatives of Argyn- 
nis, the authors found that all of the North American species were homogeneous and consistent- 
Ty differed from all the 01d World Argynnis. Thus it was necessary to recognize for the Am- 
erican species a distinct genus, using the oldest available name, Speyeria (Scudder 1872), 
erected for S. idalia. Differences in the female genitalia indicated a further separation, 
which resulted in the revival of another Scudder name,Semnopsyche, as a subgenus of Speyeria. 


A culmination of the long job was reached with the issuance on December 12, 197, of the 
"Systematic Catalogue of Speyeria..." and with it a great service has been done for American 
Lepidopterists and the morphological groundwork laid for the biological studies of the fut- 
ure, when the genetic affinities can be worked out. The catalogue is a model of pai..staking 
devotion to accuracy and thoroughness. For each accepted specific and racial name the orig- 
inal citation, the synonymy, reference to the type or another typical specimen if figured, 
type locality, location of the type, reference to early stages, and geographical distribution 
all are given. The authors dealt with 109 "valid" names and 58 synonyms. The 109 were con- 
sidered to represent only 13 species, the other 96 being races. The species are as follows: 


Speyeria (Speyeria) idalia, nokomis, edwardsii, coronis, zerene, callippe, egleis, 


atlantis, hydaspe, mormonia and Speyeria (Semnopsyche) diana, cybele, aphrodite 


A few controversial points noted in the catalogue seem worthy of mention. 1) Neotype, 
lectotype, and type locality fixations are profuse. All three are valuable nomenclatorial 
procedures. However, neotypes in particular need firmly restrictive safeguards and the re- 
viewer believes that one is that all neotypes must be simultaneously plesiotypes, which the 
present ones certainly are not. In addition, they must be from very close to the type local- 
ity and actually be topotypes if at all possible, and the primary type must be virtually cer- 
tainly destroyed or lost. The latter precautions were presumably taken in this paper. A 
lectotype seems wholly unnecessary if a single "type" already exists and is so labelled, as 
appears to be true for several lectotypes in the present paper. Type locality fixations ap- 
pear to be the most carelessly made here, especially in one glaring case in which Argynnis 
eurynome tr. f. brucei has its type locality fixed as "Denver, Denver County, Colorado", Any 
Colorado collector knows that eurynome is the most alpine eyeria and never approaches the 
plains around Denver. Since Bruce was the collector, why not designate his favorite collect- 
ing ground, Hall Valley, as the type locality? Eurynome abounds up there. 2) The whole bus- 
iness of so dignifying aberrations as to rename homonyms, select type localities, etc. is 
highly controversial, in spite of Hemming's 190 "decision"! In three cases Gunder's "trans- 
ition forms" (= aberrations) were paroled up to a taxonomic status and used for races, How- 
ever, such relatively minor matters do not fundamentally affect the fine advance made in the 
publication of the long-awaited Catalogue. Both authors have promised the reviewer that pro- 
fusely-illustrated geographic analyses of the individual species of Speyeria will follow this 
catalogue. 

C.L.e Remington 


In response to urgent requests by your editor, Mr. dos Passos has kindly made availablé e 
good supply of copies of the Catalogue for Lep. Soc. members who had not previously received 
it. These may be obtained from the NEWS office,one to a member,until the supply is exhausted. 
Please do not request a copy if Speyeria falls entirely outside of your interests, since the 
demand will probably exceed the supply. Please send 5 ¢ in stamps to cover mailing costs. 
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ABERRATIONS 


by Harry K. Clench 


The word "aberration" is of current and general usage in the English language, but to 
Lepidopterists it has acquired a special significance, and the feature has become increas- 
ingly controversial to taxonomists and collectors. As defined for the Lepidoptera, an sber- 
ration is any specimen deviating markedly in pattern from the other members of its popula- 
tion, race or species, and usually of very rare occurrence, those deviations that are more 
common being generally called "varieties" or "forms". This definition is clearly that of an 
arbitrary condition, with its sole homogeneity resting in the fact that the deviation is rare 
and affects the pattern. 


Our first task, therefore, is to make a bit clearer just what an aberration is. One of 
three general types of conditions may cause an aberration; 1) Environmental modification - 
extremes of temperature, humidity and other such factors have been proved often responsible 
for marked pattern deviation; 2) Genetic modification - mutation - is also frequently re- 
sponsible for aberrations; 4) Pathological modification - it has been shown that disease oc- 
casionally is responsible for changes in the pattern of Lepidoptera. Of these three types, 
the first and third produce variation which is not heritable. The second gives rise to de- 
viations which may be inherited and, granting favorable conditions in nature, ultimately 
adopted into the fabric of a species or race. 


Some aberrants are strikingly - and intriguingly - different from the normal, and there- 
fore have been eagerly sought by collectors and often as eagerly named and described. The 
rise in popularity of this last practice can be traced easily through the literature. A hun- 
dred years ago aberrants often were left unnamed in collections, unless they differed very 
greatly, when they were usually named = sometimes mistakenly as species. Scudder and Edwards 
and most others of their era at one time or another found and described some striking pattern 
deviations. Then perhaps forty or fifty years ago, in response to the rising wave of the 
practice in Europe engendered by the greatly diminished chances of discovering legitimately 
nameable species and subspecies, the naming of aberrations became increasingly popular in 
America. This hobby rose to a peak in the 1920's and 1940's, when J.D. Gunder advertised 
for, and bought and named aberrants from all over North America, and even erected a scheme 
for their classification based on types of variation. His classification, due to its inher- 
ent artificiality, and despite its rough practicability, was never widely adopted, though 
the term he devised to replace the, to him apparently distasteful, word "aberration" has 
lingered. "Transition form" is still to be found occasionally in the literature. 


At the present writing the practice of giving a scientific name to an aberration is vir- 
tually dead on this side of the Atlantic, though the custom, perhaps deprived of some of its 
vigor, still prevails in Europe. 


Though nearly every American Lepidopterist is aware of the disadvantages of naming ab- 
errants, it must be pointed out in fairness that it has one practical advantage - the making 
known in publication of such variations. In the future much use will undoubtedly be made of 
pattern and other deviations from normal morphology and design in the fields of physiology 
and genetics, as well as in research on pattern structure and variation. The abnormalities 
shown in aberrations can be turned to good use in these fields, and it is thus desirable 
that as many as possible be made known. Such variations, however, can be made public with- 
out assigning names to them, a practice unfortunately rare. A few recent papers illustrate 
the growing weight of opinion among Lepidopterists that striking aberrations, especially of 
a type common to several related species, deserve to be made known, but not to receive names: 


1. "Strymon falacer ab. heathi (Fletcher)" by D.B. Stallings and J.R. Turner (Ent. News 
5h: 131-132, pl. 2, 1943) not only describes these variations, comparing them with the 
"species" heathi Fletcher, and gives pertinent data on the specimens concerned, but 
presents an excellent photographic plate, with normal specimens for comparison. 


2. "The Unusual Capture of a Melanistic Pieris napi L. (Lepidoptera)." by P.S. & C.L. Rem- 
ington (Ent. News 5): 109-110, 193) describes but does not name the unusual melanic, 
as well as rare white females of several species of Colias. 


3. "Increased Variability Accompanying an Increase in Population in a Colony of Argynnis 
selene." by J. Tetley (The Entomologist 80: 177-179, pl. 3, 1947) presents valuable 
information on conditions producing a high percentage of aberrations and gives a photo 
of several aberrations, deliberately avoiding naming them. 


h. Descriptions of two aberrations of Oeneis and one of Glaucops che, but no names given, 
by Y. Okada in Trans. Nippon Lepidopterological Soc. (I, Dec.,1945). 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
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9. Henry Edwards (1830-1891) 


Born in Ross, Herefordshire, on Aug. 27, 
1830, Henry Edwards spent his early life in 
Englend, but little is known about his child- 
‘hood. His father planned to hé&ve him become 
a lawyer, but after Henry's brief study in 
this field it became apparent that his inter- 
ests lay elsewhere. He became a clerk in a 
London counting house for awhile, and also 
acted in amateur theatricals, a taste which 
soon started him on a life-long career on the 
stage. In 1835 he sailed to Australia to ap- 
pear in several plays, and efter an extended 
residence there,traveled in Peru, Panama, and 
Mexico, pursuing dramatic activities. In 1865 
his colorful journeyings landed him in San 
Francisco, where for twelve years he was asso- 
ciated with the famous old California theatre. 
Most of his spare time was spent at the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, where he worked 
with his friend,H.H. Behr, the Academy's cur- 
ator of Lepidoptera. Edwards later became a 
trustee and vice-president of the Academy, 
showing that his scientific activity there 
was far from sporadic. Boston and New York 
footlights drew him eastward in 1878-79 and 
he stayed in New York for ten years, becoming 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Brooklyn and 
New York Entomological Societies and editor 
of Papilio,as well as continuing his success- 
ful vocation. In 1889 an opportunity to visit 
his old "home" in Australia came and he spent 
a@ year there as stage manager of an acting 
company. In 1890 at the age of 60, Edwards 
returned to New York and although wishing to 
continue his career, he soon was compelled by 
poor health to retire to a mountain cottage 
and died a short time later, on June 9, 1891. 
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Drama and science may appear to be a sur- 
prising mixture, but Edwards was an ardent and 
energetic enthusiast in both fields. His in- 
terest in Lepidoptera appeared early in life, 
and while in London he started collecting and 
studying them, under the guidance of Edward 
Doubleday. His travels provided an opportun- 
ity to increase the collection with rare for- 
eign material. At his death his collection, 
being one of the best in the country, and in- 
cluding his own numerous types as well as ma- 
ny others, was bought by Edwards' friends for 
the financial benefit of his wife and presen- 
ted to the American Museum, where it formed 
the nucleus of their Lepidoptera collection. 


Most of his work on this order was on the 
fauna of the Pacific coast,including descrip- 
tions and life histories of both moths and 
butterflies. While in San Francisco, Edwards 
enjoyed the friendship of John Muir and the 
latter sent him many beautiful specimens from 
the Sierras. Muir wrote him in 1872:"You are 
now in constant remembrance, because every 
flying flower is branded with your name." La- 
ter, when Edwards had moved to the East, Muir 
wrote in a letter: "I am glad to see that you 
are still at work in your delightful studies 
that keep your heart young and that you have 
not forgotten me... You are sadly missed in 
San Francisco." Edwards spent much of his 
time on the North American Aegeriidae, and 
many species of that family bear the familiar 
"Hy Edw."* appended to their names. One of 
his most valuable contributions to the liter- 
ature was the large "Bibliographical Cate- 
logue of the Described Transformations of 
North American Lepidoptera"(1889). He was al- 
so one of the founders and the first editor, 
for 3 years, of the short-lived New York jour- 
nal Papilio,devoted exclusively to Lepidoptera. 


Henry Edwards was a man of generous and 
sympathetic nature and had a host of friends 
wherever his travels took him. His striking 
appearance and genuine charm were notable; L. 
QO. Howard wrote of him - "I was immensely im- 
pressed by Edwards, tall, handsome, cordial 
man that he was." This engaging air is cap- 
tured to a large degree in his book of essays 
called A penered Yarn (1883), mostly sketches 
of his travels, and which includes such in- 
triguing titles as "Bubbles from Bohemia" and 
"Mid-Summer High Jinks". Not the least of his 
attributes was the willing and enthusiastic 
aid he gave to young students in natural his- 
tory. The late Dr. William Schaus of the Na- 
tional Museum was one of the students who got 
his start and encouragement from Edwards. Ev- 
en the above fine portrait (from Ent.News II: 
pl.6,1891) cannot do justice to the respected 
and loved personality of this man, one of the 
most colorful of American Lepidopterists,. 


JeE.Re 
*Not to be confused wit Edw.", the notation 
for William Henry Edwards, the great butterfly 
student, who, though a contemporary of Henry, 
was not related to him. (See NEWS 1:8, 1947). 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month 
recent papers from all the scientific jour- 
nals, from any parts of the world, which are 
accessible to us through the library of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Members in countries outside North 
America are urged to send us references of 
Lepidoptera papers from journals unavailable 
to us. Reprints from all members are solici- 
ted. Papers devoted entirely to economic as- 
pects, such as insecticides or accounts of 
damage to human property, will be omitted. 


1. Avinoff, A. & N. Shoumatoff, "An Annotated 
List of the Butterflies of Jamaica." Ann. 
Carnegie Museum, vol. 30: pp. 263-295,plele 
13 Dec. 190. Gives annotated list of 115 
species of butterflies taken by the authors 
from 1931 to 194.0. Abundant and useful 
distribution records, but nothing on life 
history. Another noticeable omission is a 
list of references used. And it is with 
regret that we note another aberration nam- 
ed, although the large number of records of 
it (Lerodea tripuncta ab. sinepuncta) re= 
moves it from the usual concept of an aber- 
ration. It is interesting to note that the 
fabled "rarity", Papilio homerus, was found 
in fair numbers and "is easy to catch." 
This is another of the series of valuable 
papers by the authors, Bates, Comstock, 
Huntington, Carpenter & Lewis, and many 
others, which have appeared in recent years 
and made the West Indian butterflies so 
well known. 


2. Bourquin, Fernando, "Metamorfosis de Ere- 
bus odoratus (Linné) 1758 (Lep. Het. Noctu- 
idae)." (In Spanish). Acta Zool. Lilloana 
(Argentina), vol. 3: pp. 239-247, 1 fig., 1 
pl. 196 (1947). Describes life history 
(total cycle 74 days), figures eggs, larva, 
pupa, adults, host plant (Acacia decurrens 
var. dealbata). English summary. 


3. Bourquin, Fernando, "Metamorfosis de Ag- 
lossa caprealis (Hibner) 1800 (Lep. Het. 
Pyralidae)." (In Spanish). Acta Zool. Li- 
lloana (Argentina), vol. 3: ppe 249-252, 2 
figs., 1 pl. 1946 (1947). Describes life 
history, gives host plant, figures adults, 
eggs, larval skin, and pupa. English sum- 
marye 


.. Bourquin, Fernando, "Metamorfosis de gu- 

° rubricincta (Burmeister) 187 
(Lep. a aseee en on Spanish). Acta 
Zool. Lilloana (Argentina vol. Pppe 257- 
2625 3 figse,0l ple Tel e(dleaNie we aeeteLe 
life history, figures eggs, larva, pupa, 
adults, setal pattern. Lettuce used to 
feed larvae. English summary. 


5- Bruner, S.C., "Notas sobre mariposas diur- 
nas miscelénea de Cuba (Lepidoptera: Rhopa- 
locera)." (In Spanish). Mem. Soc. Cubana 
Hist. Nat., vol. 19: pp. 25-28. 20 July 
19L7. Notes on Eurema nise & boisduvalia= 
na, Euptoieta claudia, Phyciodes p. phaon, 
Vanessa atalanta & cardui, Ageronia feroti- 
na diasia & amphinome mexicana, Eunica pu- 
silla fairchildi, & Siderone n. nemesis. 


6. Chagnon, Gustave, "Le Papillon Sthenopis 
auratus Grt. (fenille des Hépialidés)."(In 


French). Le Naturaliste Canadien, vol. 7, 
p.176. May-June 1947. Records capture of 
this very rare species near St.Faustin, Que- 
bec, in July,1946, the first from Quebec 
since 1910. Also remarks on other Sthenopis. 


7e Clarke,J.F. Gates, "New North American 


species and new assignments in the genus 
Chionodes (Lepidoptera: Gelechisdaey.® 
Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci., vol. 37: pp. 2yj- 
25k, figs. 1-17. 15 July 1947. Assigns 
Gelechia nigroarbata, G. occlusa, G. perm- 
acta to Chionodes. Describes as new and 
figures male genitalia of: Chionodes asema 
(Ill. & Pa.), CG. iridescens (Wash.), CG. 
johnstoni (Calif.), C. tessa (Calif.), C. 
ecanthocarpae (Tex.), C. canofusella(Tex.), 
C. bicolor (Calif.), C. petalumensis (Cal- 
it.), G. pereyra (Fle.), and C. grandis 
(Colo.). Figures female genitalia of the 
lst four n. spp. and 6th, 8th, and 9th. 
Types of of n.spp. taken by E.C. Johns- 
ton. Some biological notes given. 


8. Curtis, W.P., "A List of the Lepidoptera 


of Dorset. Part II." Trans. Soc. British 
Ent., vol. 9: pp. 1-13), figs. 1-8. 20 
Jan. 1947. Extensive paper for this re- 
gion. Present part covers "Ocneriadae" 
(Lymantriidae), Geometridae, Polyplocidae 
(Thyatiridae), Sphingidae, Notodontidae, 
Saturniidae, Figures genitalia of Eucestia 
plagiata & E. efformata. Classification 
seems unpolished. Repetition of Meyrick's 
term "phylum" for superfamily unjustified, 
since this word has a totally different us- 
age universally accepted in Zoological No- 
menclature. Of course, modern family end- 
ings should be "idae", not "adae", 


9. Diakonoff, A., "Case Bearing Lepidoptera 


I." Treubia(Java), vol.19: pp.75=-81, 2 pls. 
July 197. Describes as new:Pseudoxia xan= 
thocephala(E. Java), genus Ceratonetha, and 
C. chrysocrypta(E. Java). Describes and 
figures also cases of these and 3 other spp. 


10. Dickson, C.G.C., "Pairing of Dira clytus 


L. with D. mintha Geyer (Lep.: Satyridae)." 
Journ. Ent. Soc. S. Africa, vol. 10: p.126. 
30 Aug. 1947. Male clytus and female min- 
the copulating. Female laid eggs, but all 
larvae died in first instar. Female may 


have mated with own species previously. 


11. Dickson, C.G.C., "Recently Observed Food= 


plants of some Cape Lepidopterous larvae." 
Journ. Ent. Soc. S. rica, vol. 10: ppe 
126-130. 30 Aug. 19147. Gives host plants 
and notes of O spp. 


12. Dimic, A., "Effetto delle basse tempera- 


ture invernali sulle crisalidi della Pieris 
brassicae L." (In Italian). Riv. di Biol., 
vol. 30: pp. 171-190. 1946. ty 


13. Gourlay, E.S., "Erechthias fulguritella 


Walk. (Lepidoptera) Inhabiting Pine Cones," 
New Zealand Journ. of Science & Tech., vol. 
27: Ppe 28-250, 2 figs. Nove 1945. 
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RECENT LITERATURE (cont. ) 


1. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Hesperioidea argen- 
tina XV (Lep. Rhop. Hesp.)." (In Spanish). 
Acta Zool. Lilloana (Argentina), vol. 3: 
pp. 215-030. 1946 (1947). Gives first Ar- 
gentine records for 7 skippers. Synonymizes 
three of his ovm spp. Describes females of 
3 spp. and male of 1 sp. for first time. 
Gives notes on other spp. English summary, 
no figs. 


15. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Una especie y forma 
nuevas de Hespéridos argentinos (Lep. Rhop. 
Hesp.)." (In Spanish). Acta Zool. Lilloa- 
na (Argentina), vol. 3: pp. 253-255, IL fig. 
T56 (1917). Describes as new: Cogia abdul 
(Missiones, Arg., & Brazil & Paraguay) and 
"forma" australis (Caranavi, Bolivia) of 
Diaeus variegatus. Figures male genitalia 
of former. 


16. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Las especies argen- 
tinas de los géneros Mylon y Carrhenes(Lep. 
Hesperiidae)." (In Spanish). Acta Zool. 
Lilloana (Argentina), vol. 3: pp. 407-412, 
2 pis. 1946 (1947). Describes as new C. 
lilloi (Macas, Ecuador-F.M.Brown-& Argen-= 
tina) and discusses C. canescens. Gives 
key and notes to Argentine Mylon (melan- 

.der, jason, pulcherius, illineatus). Fig- 
ures adult of a Spp. and male genitali 
of all but canescens. English summary. 


17. Kaussari, M., "Pectinophora gossypiella.” 
(In Persian). Iran. Dépt. Gén. de la Pro- 
tect. des Plantes. Lab. Ent. et Phytopath. 
Apple, NOe 3: pp. l2-15. Mar. 194.7. French 
summary. 


18. Lepage, H.S., 0. Giannotti & A. Orlando, 
"Combate ao mandrovaé da mandioca (Erinnys 
ello (L.) }." (In Portuguese). O Bioldégi- 
co (SH Paulo), vol. 13: pp. 76-80, 1 pl. 
T97. 


19. Mathée, J.J., "Phase variation in the 
lawn caterpillar (Spodoptera abyssinia 
Guen.)." Journ. Ent. Soc. S. Africa, vol. 
10: pp. 16-23. 430 Aug. 1917. Reports 
changes in larval characters caused by iso- 
lation and crowding in rearing. 


20. Miner, Floyd D., "Life history of the Di- 
amondback Moth." Journ. Econ. Ent., vol. 
lO: pp. 581-583, 5 tables. Aug. 1947. Lab- 
oratory rearing notes of Plutella maculi- 
pennis,. 


21. Murray, D., "Some unusual forms of genit- 
alia." Ent. Record & Journ. Variation, 
vol. 59: pe 90. July/Aug. 1947. Matigram- 
ma pulverilinea and Zale spp. discussed. 


22. Musgrave, A., "Some Butterflies of Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific. The Swallowtails 
VI." Austr. Mus. Mag., vol. 9: pp. 133- 
135, 5 photos. 30 Apr. 1947. Concludes 
series by covering wallacei and macareus 
groups and genus Cressida,with sev. photos. 


23. Shirozu, Takashi, "A Critical study on 
the zoogeography of Japanese butterflies 


with special reference to the importance of 
the West-Chinese elements." (In Japanese), 
Matsumushi (Japan), vol. 2: pp. 1-8. June 

A ontext unknown to us because of the 
language barrier. 


2. Stempffer, H., "De l'importance en syst- 


ématique des caractéres de l'armure génit- 
ale m&le des Lépidoptéres." (In French), 
Revue francaise de Lépidoptérologie, vol. 
10: pp. 217-22, pls. VI-VIII. 1 Apr.19h6. 
A very clear, simple account of the import- 
ance of the male genitalia in Lepidoptera 
taxonomy, with strong emphasis on the Ly= 
caenidae, the family for which Stempffer is 
perhaps the leading world authority. Ill- 
ustrated with line drawings of the genital- 
ia of representatives of seven subfamilies 
of Lycaenidae (Stempffer apparently con- 
siders Theclinae, Heodinae, Lampidinae, 
Everinae, Plebeiinae, Glaucopsychinae, and 
Lycaenopsinae as subfamilies). It would be 
interesting to know his basis for referring 
to Lycaena (phlaeas, heteronea, etc.) as 
Heodes. His viewpoint is significant, so 
it is of interest to read that Boisduval 
"was a mediocre entomologist", and a typi- 
cal criticism of the archaic taxonomy in 
Seitz' huge book. The paper closes with a 
list of the 59 species of French Lycaenidae, 


25. Torre y Callejas, Salvador L. de la, "Re- 


visién de las Especies Cubanas de la Famil- 
ia Papilionidae." (In Spanish). Revista 
del Inst. de Matanzas (Cuba), vol. 1: pp. 
22-43, pl. 1-4, text figs. 1-3. June 1947. 
Lists 14 species, one subsp., no new names 
proposed. Adds little or nothing to the 
information contained in Bates' 1935 "But- 
terflies of Cuba", but as the work is in 
Spanish it places the information before 
amateurs to whom no treatment of the Cuban 
butterflies has been available in their 
language since 1881 (Gundlach's "Lepidép- 
teros Cubanos"), All Cuban species are il- 
lustrated, and a key given. Brief comment- 
ary on geographical distribution, life his- 
tory, description for each species.(H.K.C.) 


26. Torre y Callejas, S.L. de la, "Revisién 


de las especies cubanas del género Danaus, 
con la adicién de dos nuevas subespecies 
para Cuba (Lepidépteros. Ropaléceros)." 

(In Spanish). Mem. Soc. Cubana Hist. Nat., 
vol. 19: pp. 17-2, 2 pls. 20 July 1907. 
Keys, photos, and notes on the 7 spp. and 
races of Danaus in Cuba, 


27. Travassos, L., "Contribugad ao conheci- 


mento dos Arctiidae. XII. Género Isia 
Walker, 1856." (In Portuguese). Rev. Bra- 
sil. Biol., vol. 7: pp. 181-194, 26 figs. 
19-7. Not seen by us. 


28. Wester, Horace V. & R.A. St. George, "Life 


History and Control of the Webworm, Homada- 
ula albizziae." Journ. Econ. Ent., vole0: 
ppe 546-553, 3 figs. Aug. 19147. Excellent 
detailed life history notes (no descrip- 
tions). New host record is Honey Locust, 
Gleditschia triacanthos., In six years this 
Mimosa pest has spread from Washington well 
into Virginia and Maryland. 
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QUESTION & ANSWER COLUMN 


Professor W. T. M. Forbes, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has kindly consented to prepare answers 
to questions submitted by members on any as- 
pect of Lepidoptera study, if extensive lib- 
rary research is not necessary. Questions 
are to be submitted to the editor of the NEWS. 


Q. "Is the true genus Thecla reserved for 
certain exotic species, or was the name drop- 
ped for reasons of priority? Will you give 
me references for the distinguishing charact- 
ers of Thecla over Strymon?" 


A. There are two questions involved: the no- 
menclatural one as to what is "typical" Thec- 
la, and the splitters vs. lumpers as to how 
large a genus ought to be. The traditional 
"Thecla" included the hairstreaks that had 
only three radial branches, ilicis, calanus, 
etc. etc., but one or two very early workers 
named quercus as the type; a species that has 
four. So if you are a lumper and a strict 
follower of the "Code" and decisions, chrysa- 
lus will be our only Thecla, and all the rest 
must be called something else (perhaps Stry- 
mon, but I am not sure). If you are « trad- 
itionalist, all but chrysalus and grunus will 
be Thecla, and chrysalus will fall to Zephy- 
rus, with several Old World species. If you 
are a splitter and follower of the Code, of 
course you limit the name Thecla to quercus 
and a few Old World relatives,and put all our 
species in several(ten or more) other genera. 
The splitters have worked out the names to be 
used in Europe, North Asia and temperate Am- 
erica by this system, but nobody has yet sol- 
ved the hundreds of South American "Theclas". 


———— 


Q. "Why are species like battoides, enoptes, 
rita, etc., included under Philotes? Are 
they not further removed from sonorensis than 
they are from acmon?" 


&. Again a question of the splitters vs. the 
lumpers. These are all pretty closely rela- 
ted but are reported to differ in marked gen- 
italic characters. The grouping you quote 
is, I suppose, from McDunnough's list, and 
you should consult Dr. James MecDunnough, Am- 
erican Museum of Natural History, for his 
reasons, which I believe have not been pub- 
lished as a whole. Prof. Vladimir Nabokov of 
Wellesley College is also working on this 
group, and may have data on the problem from 
a world point of view. Psyche 51:10) and 52: 
1-61 gives an idea of his point of view, his 
"Plebejinae" being that portion of the blues, 
not even including the coppers. Personally 
I think that all the blues except heteronea, 
which is structurally a copper, make just 
about one guod genus, for which the oldest 
name is Plebeius Linnaeus, 

- W.T.M. Forbes 
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Please immediately notify the NEWS editor 
by card when your address is changed. 
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BOARD OF SPECIALISTS 


The purpose of the Board is to strive to- 
ward a high standard of accuracy in published 
papers by providing authoritative identifica- 
tions of specimens forming the basis of these 
published papers. The following rules concern- 
ing the service were formulated by the Board; 


1. No specimens may be sent until the special 
ist has replied in writing that he is ready 
to receive them. 

2. No specimens will be accepted unless full 
data(not key numbers) are on each specimen. 

3. A series of each species must be spread, 
mounted on pins; the others may be in papers, 

).. Wherever possible, at least 3 prs. should 
be sent for determination. . 

5. The specialist may, if he chooses, retain 
one-half of the first 8 specimens of each 
species,but not uniques unless by agreement. 

6. Return postage should be provided. 

7e Specimens must be carefully packed. 


NORTH AMERICA: 


Pieridae & Boloria("Brenthis")...eeAse5- Klots 
Dept. of Biology 

College of City of N.Y. 

New York 10, N.Y. 


Satyridaessccrccccccccccecvcceestets GOS Passos 
Washington Corners 
Mendham, N.eJe 


Speyeria("Argynnis")ssceccecscceceeslele Grey 
Lincoln, Maine 


Theclinae(Hairstreaks & allies)...H.K. Clench 
Lab. of Vertebrate Zool. 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Plebejinae (Blues) e.scesesseeseeseoeVe Nabokov 
Museum of Comp. Zool. 
Cambridge 38, Masse 


Hesperiidae (Skippers)..ceccccccecAeW. Lindsey 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 


Phalaenidae & Notodontidae...J.Ge Franclemont 
5829 Little Falls Rd. 
Arlington, Vae 


Catocalinae & Aegerlidae..ccceceseeAebe. Brower 
5 Hospital St. 
Augusta, Maine 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA: 


Hesperidldaciewicleislelelcic clelelsisisiclelele slulvieleia “ie lan Guo. 
150-17 Roosevelt Ave. 
Flushing Lele, NeYe 

WEST INDIES: 


He'sperdalidicie SercielsiciclaleinicleleveieieloloielalstelelelaUialvenree Grits 


All other Rhopalocera.......eeeeHugene Munroe 
Institute of Parasitology 
Macdonald College,P.Q.,Canada 

EUROPE: 


All Rhopalocerdscccccsccccccvcceceeve NADOKOV 


Jen. 19h8 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Members are invited to contribute any notices 
to this column. There is no cost for this 

service. Unless withdrawn sooner by the mem- 
ber, notices will appear 3 consecutive times. 


Wanted: papered specimens of ACTIAS LUNA, - 
TOMERIS IO, CITHERONIA REGALIS, & EACLES IM- 
PERIALIS for cash or rare Catocala. R.C.Cas- 
selberry, 53 Edgemont Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Will purchase MORPHO MENELAUS, RHETENOR, SUL- 
KOWSKYI by the hundred lot or whatever quanti- 
ty available. The Butterfly Store, 77 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

WISH TO PURCHASE Canadian (esp. etic) Bolo- 
ria & Colias. Dr. A.B. Klots, llege of 
City of New York, New York 10, N.Y. 

Large quantities of Philotes sonorensis, An- 
thocaris sara, Speyeria macaria, Tharsalea 
arota for exchange for N.Am. Rhopalocera,esp. 
Theclinae and Hesperiidae. Will exchange 
Speyeria nitocris for §. diana. D.E. Parker, 
1034 S. Beacon Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
EAST AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES, for sale or ex- 
change. Want American species, particularly 
South Am. R.W. Barney, Govt. African School, 
Kakamega, Kenya, East Africa. 

NAMED INDIAN BUTTERFLIES and unnamed moths 
from districts of Poona, and Dehra-Dun for 
sale. E. Hug: airmail c/o Mrs. J.Graf, Zeug- 
hausstr. 8, Chur, Switzerland, or regular 
mail; Vaudrevange-Saar, Wilhelmstrasse 3, 
Terr. Saare, Via Saarlouis, France. 

FOR SALE; Insect collection boxes, 9 x 135 x 

2 1/2 inches, dovetailed corners, the finest 
composition pinning bottoms, sanded but not 
finished, beautiful redwood throughout, hing- 
ed, with latches -$2.10 apiece, $2) dozen, 
F.0O.B. Beverly Hills. Bio-Metal Associates, 
P.0.Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Papered MANITOBA RHOPALOCERA for exchange for 
tropical Lepidoptera. About O species, all 
with complete data. List available on re- 
quest. C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba. 
GUADALCANAL & OKINAWA Lepidoptera (esp.Rhopa- 
locera), of almost every native genus, offer- 
ed in exchange for needed NeAmerican species. 
T.W.Davies, 973 Castlewood St.,Oakland, Cal. 
Wanted: Philotes of N. America for a systema- 
tic study, for purchase, examination, or ex- 
change. Rudy Mattoni, Dept. of Entomology, 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 2, Calif. 

Will exchange WASHINGTON LEPID. & Coleoptera 
for N. American Rhopalocera, esp. Euphydryas 
& Mitoura. Eu. taylori available in large 
series. Many fine specimens from Olympic 
Mts. and Puget Sound Basin. D.P. Frechin, 
150, N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 


Offering a perfect # ERORA LAETA in exchange 
for Papilio nitra, hollandi, machaon dodi or 
what have you. Carl Cook, Crailhope, Ky. 
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LIVING MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


The NEWS will welcome especially notices con- 
cerning the exchange or sale of Lepidoptera 
eggs, larvae, and pupae, hoping to revive the 
old interest in rearing and to re-emphasize 
the importance of studying the immature stag- 
es. Contributors are urged to include accur- 
ate locality data with all material sent, 


PUPAE OF PAPILIO ZELICAON and P. PHILENOR 
HIRSUTA from California, full data, offered 
In exchange for papered butterflies needed 
for our collections. 

Thomas W. Davies, 9734, Castlewood St. 

William A. Hammer, 5300 Walnut St. 

Oakland, California 

Citheronia regalis &Euparthenos nubilis pupae 
Catocala cara, concumbens, & amatrix eggs. 
Available alive. Herman Wilhelm, Buckingham 
Road, R. De. 1, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Available until 1st of March- egg masses of 
Hemileuca juno, foodplant Mesquite and allied 
species, Desire to exchange eggs or speci- 
mens of Ariz. butterflies & moths for the 
following Hemileucas:; maia,lucina latifascia, 
grotei diana, burnsi, sororius, and oliviae, 
also would like to get H. nevadensis from Ne- 
vada. Desire Papilios of machaon group also. 
D.Le Bauer, P.O. Box 469, Yuma, Arizona. 
DESIRE LIVING PUPAE OF LYCAENIDAE (esp. Thec- 
linae). Offer in exchange papered Calif. SPPe 
Graham Heid, 1175 Hesby St.,N.Hollywood,Cal. 
What have you to offer in exchange for LIVING 
PUPAE of Telea polyphemus? R.J. Ford, 3266 
Ardmore Ave., South Gate, Calif. 
Cocoons of Platysamia euryalis("rubra"), plo- 
veri, columbia, and Callosamia angulifera and 
calleta desired. Correspondence invited. 
Buy, sell, exchange all kinds of saturniids. 
R.L. Halbert, N. Normandie Ave., Los An- 
geles , Calif. 
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Special Notice 


Wanted for determination, exchange, or purchases 
ARCTIIDAE of the Neotropical Region(especial- 
ly Central America & West Indies), as well as 
North American ADELOCEPHALIDAE(Sissphingidae). 


Correspondence invited. 


Prof. Lauro Travassos, Laboratorio de Helmin- 
tologia, Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Caixa Postal 
926, Rio de Janeiro, D. Fe, BRAZIL. 


FOR SALE - THE BERRY COLLECTION 


The results of 18 years in Florida of collec- 
ting end exchanging. Many very rare species. 
2000-000 mounted specimens; 6000-8000 speci- 
mens in papers. Over 1100 different named 

forms. Especially rich in Hesperiidae, Lycae- 


nidae,Sphingidae,Catocala, For details write; 
Dean F. Berry, Box Ree Orlando, Florida. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Albrecht, Paul, Friedrichstrasse 108, Berlin, 
Rummelsburg, GERMANY. 

Banks, Leslie,900 Gunnison St.,Chicago NG), gest 

Bourgogne, Jean, Laboratoire d'Entomologie, 
45 bis, rue de Buffon, Paris(5®), FRANCE. 

Bourquin, Fernando, Conde 1639, Buenos Aires, 
ARGENTINA. 

Breedlove, Richard W., 3677 Highland Ave.,San 
Diego 5, Calif. 

Bryk, Felix, Naturhistoriska Riksmuseum,Ento- 
mologiska Avdelningen,Stockholm 50,SWEDEN. 

Carpenter, Prof.G.D.Hale, Dept.of Entomology, 
University Museum, Oxford, ENGLAND. 

d'Almeida,ReF., Museu Nacional, Quinta da Béa 
Vista, Rio de Janeiro, D.F. BRASIL. 

Dickerson, Ronald, Atascadero, Calif. 

Evans, Brigadier W.H., Dept. of Entomology, 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Rd., 
London S.W. 7, ENGLAND. 

Farquhar,Dr.D.W., 296 Ames St.,Lawrence,Mass. 

Gunter, Peter, Highgate P.0O., St.Mary, Jamai- 
ca, B.W.I. 

Hackman, Fil. mag. Walter, Parkgatan 9B, Hel- 
singfors, FINLAND. 

Halbert, Richard L., 

Los Angeles , Calif. 

Hayward, Kenneth J., Instituto Miguel Lillo, 
Tucumén, ARGENTINA. 

Heley, R.G.,"Lygoes", Burcott, Wing, Leighton 
Buzzard, Beds., ENGLAND. 

Hemming, Francis, 63 Fellows Rd. (Garden Flat), 
London N.W. 3, ENGLAND. 

Henne, Christopher, 69), S. Grand Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Herbuliot, C., 31, avenue d'Eylau, Paris (16°), 
FRANCE. 

Hsiao, Dr. T.Y., Biology Dept., National Nan- 
kai University, Tientsin, CHINA. 

Jinsheng, Mr. Lu, Institutum Entomologicum 
Choui, Chang-Chia-Kang, Shensi, CHINA. 

Johnston, Edward C., 2268 E. 60th St.,Seattle 
5, Wash. 

Kinch,E.M., 168 Parkside Dr.E., Ft.Worth,Tex. 

Kiriakoff, S.G., Université de Gand, 1 Uni- 
versiteits Straat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 

Le Charles, Le G., 22, avenue des Gobelins, 
Paris (5°), FRANCE. 

Le Marchand, W., 125, rue de Rome, Paris(17°), 
FRANCE. 

Lewis, C. Bernard, Curator, The Institute of 
Jamaica,Science Museum, Kingston, Jamaica, 
BeWo1e 

Lichy, Rene, 5 Parque Sanabria, Caracas, 
VENEZUELA. 

Merker,C.G.e,1520 Cooper St.,Pittsburgh 12,Pa. 

Oiticica Filho, Dr. Jose, Rua Alfredo Chaves 
59, Rio de Janeiro, BRASIL. 

Perkins, Miss Lily, Claremont, St. Ann's, Ja- 
maica, B.W.I. 

Royal Entomological Society of London, )1 
Queens Gate, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 
ENGLAND. 

Rutkowski,Frank E., St.Bede College, Peru,Ill. 

Sellers,Miss Martha, 315 Probart St.,Brevard, 
N.C. 

Smartt, John B., 36 Botanic Road, Glasnevin, 
Dublin, IRELAND. 

Sternitzky, R.F., 1773 Third St., Napa, Calif. 

Tams, W.H.T., Dept. of Entomolog British 
Museum (Nat.Hist.), Cromwell Ba, London 
SW. 7, ENGLAND. 


N. Normandie Ave., 
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Thomas, George W., 107 Whitten Hall, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Travassos,Prof. Lauro,Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, 
Lab. de Helmintologia, Caixa Postal 926, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F. BRASIL. 

Turner, A. Jefferis, Dauphin Terr., Brisbane, 
Queensland, AUSTRALIA. 

Varin, Ge, 4, avenue de Joinville, Joinville- 
le-Pont (Seine), FRANCE. 

Verity, Dr. Roger, Caldina, Firenze, ITALY. 

Viette, P., Laboratoire d'Entomologie, 5 bis, 
rue de Buffon, Paris (5°), FRANCE. 

Warren, B.C.S., 3, Augusta Mansions, Folke- 
stone, Kent, ENGLAND. 

Williams, Dr. C.B., Rothamstead Exp. Station, 
Harpenden, Herts., ENGLAND. 

Zerkowitz, Albert, 127 West 79th St.,New York 
ak, N.Y. A 


(CHANGE OF ADDRESS) Schoenherr, William H., 
P.O. Box 673, Danville, Illinois, 


ae aan 3% a6 oe a __ Sean SD 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


This number is being mailed to all mem- 
bers, either 1917 or 1948. However, no fur-= 
ther numbers will be sent to members until 
their Toe dues of $1.50 have been paid, 
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A recent number of The Coleopterists! 
Bulletin reports that insect pins of superior 
quality are now available from Europe. "The 
address of the company is as follows: YRAN, 
Diouha 14, Praha 1, Czechoslovakia. They cost 
$2.60 a thousand, plus shipping cost,plus du- 
ty, which brings the price up to about $.00 
a thousand, It takes about 2 or 3 months for 
delivery." If several persons cooperate on a 
combined order, shipping costs will be lower. 


~ ~ ~ 


We have just been informed that a severe 
earthquake destroyed the home and whole town 
of Pedro Paprzycki. Mr. Paprzycki is a well- 
known commercial collector of Peruvian but- 
terflies whose prices are reasonable. Sever- 
al LepSoc. members endorse him as dependa- 
ble. We are presenting this notice because 


he is in serious financial straits as a re- 
sult of the disaster and the purchase of spe- 
cimens from him now will be of special help. 
His new address is; Lima, Monzon 162, PERU. 
The airmail rate is 10¢ per 1/2 ounce. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS! NEWS is the monthly 
newsletter of The Lepidopterists! Society. 
Membership is open to anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies & moths. The 198 
dues, including subscription to the NEWS, are 
$1.50 for Regular Members and $3.00 or more 
for Sustaining Members. Please make remit- 
tances payable to ; Charles L. Remington. 

Address all Society correspondence to; 
P.O. Box 104, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 


EDWARDS BROTHERS, 


Lithoprinters 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGA 
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LEPIDOPTERA HIBERNATION 
by Paul F. Bruggemann 


Fone fact which does not easily escape 
the notice of a collector who has been work= 
ing in regions with milder winters than those 
of the Canadian west, is the difficulty of 
finding hibernating pupae and cocoons. To 
escape the dangers of sudden and often very 
great temperature changes and the, perhaps 
more detrimental, effects of low humidity and 
high winds, the caterpillars have to select 
well sheltered locations in which to trans- 
form or hibernate. A few of their hiding 
places were discovered by sheer accident, 
others after long and diligent search, while 
many more have eluded detection, e.g. Papilio 
glaucus canadensis. 


"During late summer and early fall the 
striking black and orange caterpillars of Ha- 
lisidota maculata are very conspicuous on ~ 
willows, poplars and Manitoba maple. On the 
latter one can also easily find those of Ac- 
ronicta americana. The imagoes, however, are 
not often taken. Attempts to rear them were 
none too successful, but in the end I discov- 
ered that they pupate under fallen trees and 
bits of lumber lying on the ground, often 
gnawing half of the cell into the decaying 
wood. The “woolly bear" caterpillars of Di- 
acrisia virginica, Isia isabella and Estigme- 
ne acrea, which hibernate nearly fully grown, 
I have often found in mid-winter in oats 
sheaves, stacked for stock-feed. 


"The snuggest hiding place I found one 
cold winter day while splitting some aspen 
firewood. Many of our poplars are literally 
riddled with the burrows of buprestid larvae. 
From one of their tunnels, laid open by the 
axe near the centre of the. log, protruded two 
tiny black hairpencils, which turned out to 
belong to a barely half-grown liparid larva. 
I managed to rear it to maturity on Populus 
tremuloides and from the cocoon, spun between 
the leaves of the foodplant, emerged in July 
a female Olene vagans. see 


"In some instances our scale-winged beau- 
ties choose the wrong place for their winter 
uarters, as for example, Nymphalis antiopa 
thich appears to have a eradiectien for : 
grain shocks with disastrous consequences to 
themselves in threshing time, especially on 

cold mornings when they are too torpid to 
fly. N. californica, which appeared in enor- 
mous numbers during 195 in British Columbia 
and western Alberta, seems to share this hab- 
it. My only specimen of N. j-album was found 
hibernating in the folds of a gunny sack in 
an open shed," 
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COLIAS IN CANADA 


The season summary report kindly forward- 
ed by Dr. William Hovanitz (NEWS, I: p. 96) 
also included several other exceptionally 
significant notes on Golias in northwestern 
Canada: "Food plants tentatively identified 
for these three species were: Salix sp. in 
grassy muskegs for Colias gigantea, Hedysarum 
sp. in prairie areas for Colias christina and 
Trifolium sp. for Colias philodice in mead- 
ows." At Ft. Smith, gigantea was "found fair- 
ly plentiful in Salix muskegs. Only one spe- 
cimen of C. christina was taken here at this 
time and that one near some Hedysarum growing 
on the edge of the Wood Buffalo Park. eee 
Additional legumes were found to be utilized 
by C. christina for larval food plants but C. 
gigantea was always restricted to Salix." 


"In order to compare the Colias of the 
alpine zones of the Rockies with those of the 
true arctic, study was made of C. meadi, C. 

elidne, and C. nastes in Alberta. C. meadi 
was found at elevations of 6500 to 9000 feet 
on arid hill slopes in connection with Astra- 

alus, C. pelidne was found at 7000 to 9000 
feet in wetter areas laying eggs on Vaccinium 
spe (dwarf) and C. nastes was found at 800 

to 9000 feet in elevation. .., Colias chris- 
tina were studied at lower elevations ranging 
from 3000 to 5000 feet." 


"On July 2th to 26th, Colias pigantes 


were noted to have nearly disappeared in the 
vicinity of Fort Smith but now Colias chris- 
tina were most abundant. Evidence for hybri- 
dization between these two species at this 
place was obtained. ... Evidence of hybridi- 
zation between these species in one locality 
near Grande Prairie was obtained. ... Near 
Jasper, C. christina was found in large num- 
bers and evidence of probable hybridization 
between this species and C. philodice was 
found. Considerable additional work is ree 
quired in order to understand the nature of 
the hybridization between these species of 
Colias. Field work alone cannot answer all 
questions of course. Colias boothi...appears 
to be a product of hybridization between Ce 
hecla and C. nastes. Whether it is or not 
still remains to be shown. The food plants, 
often the best diagnostic character of these 
species, are unknown as yet. Local collectors 
can be of tremendous help in population prob- 
lems such as these by obtaining data on food 
plants of the larvae, on retaining data on 
copulating pairs, on collecting data on the 
frequency of color phases in a population, 
etc." Collectors who wish to be of help are 
urged to get in touch with Dr. William Hovan- 
itz,University of Michigan,Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Phen 4.4, Crkeult 
THEODORE DRU ALISON COCKERELL (1866-198) 


Just as this issue was being prepared for 
printing we were deeply grieved to learn of 
the passing of Professor Cockerell at the end 
of January. Like hundreds of entomologists in 
all parts of the world, we are glad to have 
had him as a personal friend,and it seems un- 
believable that he has passed away. He had 
become almost a legend of indestructibility. 
Last summer we stopped briefly at Boulder, 
Colorado, to pay our respects. He was conva- 
lescing from a hospital siege and was vigor- 
ous and clear-minded then, describing one new 
species of bee each day. He and Mrs. Cocker- 
ell were at their winter home in San Diego, 
California, at the time of his passing. 


He was born and passed his childhood in Eng- 
land, at Beckenham and Margate, spending much 
of his time outdoors delving into natural his- 
torye He wrote: "My own interest in natural 
history began as early as I can remember any= 
thing." At the age of 12 he went to Madeira, 
and there made what he calls his "first sci- 
entific discovery" - the previously unknown 
larva of the butterfly Pyrameis indica occi- 
dentalis. 


At the age of 21 he was forced by failing 
health to give up a commercial position in 
London and moved to Colorado. He lived there 
for three years in Wet Mountain Valley and 
took up the study of Colorado biology, specie- 
alizing in Lepidoptera and flowers. Returning 
to England, he worked in the British Museum 
for a year. He then spent two years as mus= 
eum curator in Jamaica, a position he was 
forced to abandon, again from ill health, and 
returned to the Rocky Mts. In 190) he moved 
to Boulder,Colorado, where he began his assoc 
tation with the University and eventually be- 
came Professor of Zoology. He retired in1935. 


While Professor Cockerell worked especially 
with the insects of the southwestern U.S.A., 
he also traveled extensively, his trips in- 
cluding South America,much of Africa, Europe, 
Siberia, Japan, and Australia. Only a year 
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ago he and Mrs. Cockerell returned from one 
year at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Cockerell always referred to himself as a nate 
uralist, and he had tremendously broad inter- 
ests. He devoted himself most intensively to 
work on bees and fossil insects, but Lepidop- 
tera,molluscs,living and fossil plants, scale 
insects and mealy bugs, sunflower genetics, 
fishes, and to a lesser degree other groups 
of animals were the subjects of his very num- 
erous published papers. He wrote two well- 
known books: a textbook on general Zoology, 
and Zoology of Colorado. In addition to sci- 
entific works, he wrote innumerable poems and 
at least two plays. 


Most of Cockerell's work with Lepidoptera was 
done very early, but he always retained an 
interest in the group, and only recently pub- 
lished a review of Ford's Butterflies. A New 
Mexico race of Speyeria nokomis was named by 
the Cockerells, as will be seen in the new dos 
Passos and Grey Speyeria Catalogue, 


It would be a most incomplete notice that did 
not include Mrs. Willmatte P. Cockerell, the 
Professor's devoted wife and inseparable com= 
panion from the time of their marriage. She 
undoubtedly is a primary reason for his long, 
constantly fruitful life. 


In his delightful autobiographic "Recollec- 
tions of a Naturalist" (Bios 1935 to 1939), 
Cockerell wrote: "The scientific man is al- 
ways on the road, never at the journey's end. 
The road leads on and on,over hills and moun- 
tains, and he who travels on it knows that he 
will eventually faint and fall, his best hope 
being that some one will take up his burden 
and carry it another stage beyond," 


Charles & Jeanne Remington 
The Peterson formula for preserving larvae 


(called the"KAAD Mixture"), mentioned on page 
2 (January issue) is as follows: 


Kerosene - 1 part 
Ethyl Alcohol - 10 parts 
Acetic Acid(Glac.)- 1 part 
Dioxin - 1 part 


The dioxin needs to be used only if the kero- 
sene is a type not miscible (freely mixing) 
with ethyl alcohol. This KAAD mixture should 
be used for killing and fixing specimens, so 
larvae should be dropped into the fluid while” 
alive. The solution kills quickly, prevents 
blackening, and inflates the specimen slight- 
ly,so that all the important eversible glands 
(such as the osmaterium of Papilio larvae )are 
everted. It is important that the specimen be 
kept in a flat position while dying and har- 
dening. Otherwise, twisted specimens result. 
It is usually most satisfactory to carry the 
fluid into the field and drop the larvae in 

it as soon as found. If internal dissections 
are planned, the amount of kerosene given a- 
bove should be doubled. Otherwise, if infla- 
tion is too great, reduce the percentage of 
kerosene until results are satisfactory. Lar- 
vae may be kept in the fixative preferably for 
1 or 2 hours, but up to 2 days, and then moved 
into 95% ethyl alcohol for permanent preserving. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE SPECIFIC COMPLEX 


by Sergius G. Kiriakoff 
Zoological Laboratories 
University of Ghent,Belgium 


Under the existing International Rules of Zoological Nomenclature there is only one way 
to name intraspecific complexes. Art. 2 of the Rules states: "The scientific designation of 
animals is ... trinominal for subspecies", and Art. 17 of the same: "If it is desired to cite 
the subspecific name, such name is written immediately following the specific name, without 
the interposition of any mark of punctuation", 


This is quite obviously insufficient. Indeed, taxonomic practice recognizes several 
kinds of intraspecific (corresponding partly to the official "subspecies") and circumspecific 
(so far without official recognition) complexes of different natures. It seems to me very 
important that a scientific name should be so composed as to give a clear indication of the 
nature of the given complex. The following scheme is one I have drawn up, largely according 
to the views of Professor J.S. Huxley (Evolution, London 1942), who was, as far as I ar 
aware, the first to propose the use of capital letters to distinguish between the different 
aspects of intraspecific variations. 


A. INTRASPECIFIC CATEGORIES: 


1. Geographical race = The name of such a race follows the specific name and is pre- 
ceded by a capital G. 


2. Ecological race = As above, but preceded by a capital OE. 
3. Gytolopgical race - As above, but preceded by a capital C. 


. Microwrace (Huxley prefers the term "microsubspecies" to this term, which is from 
Dobzhansky)=- Should not be named. However, if it should later be preferred to 
name a microerace, the use of quadrinomials could not,it seems, be avoided. Such 
quadrinomials become eventually quinquenomials if a subgeneric name is cited} 


5. Cline = Composed of the names of the two peripheric (initial and terminal) races 
which the cline includes, this combination being preceded by the abbreviation Cl 
(proposed by Huxley). Each of the peripheric races is named as under 1 or 2 above. 


The arrangement of 1, 2, and 4 is the one proposed by Huxley, only I substitute 
an OE for the E of Huxley; it stands for "intraspecies oecologica"; Ecology is 
spelled in many languages with an initial OE. 


B. CIRCUMSPECIFIC CATEGORIES: 
1. Species proper - Named binomially. 


2. Semi-species - The name of the first described form included in a semispecific 
complex precedes that of each of the remaining forms involved and is placed in 
parentheses. If the semi-specific name is that of the first described form 
involved, this last is of course repeated and parentheses used as above. 


3. Ultra-species - Named binomially; the name used is that of the first described 
form, preceded by a capital U. The name of each form included in an ultra-species 
is written following the name of the first described form in the complex. The 
prior form is placed in ordinary parentheses- ( ) = if the included form is a 
race or a semi-species, and in square parentheses- [ ] = if it is a good species. 


I do not think it best to restrict the term "ultra-species"(super-species of Mayr)to sym- 
patric forms,but to include in it the semi-species and the sibling-species. The reason is that 
I cannot see why,if geographical isolation should be selected to serve as the basis for a su- 
perspecific complex, ecological and physiological isolation should not. If, however, it seems 
necessary to make a distinction between sympatric and allopatric ultra-species,the term "ul- 
tra-species" could be applied to the first, with "super-species" as a geographical subgenus. 


For the proposed terminology of intra- and circumspecific categories, my article "On 
the So-called "Lower" Taxonomic Categories" should be consulted. (Lep. News I1:3-i). 


The writer's work is under the directionof Prof. Dr. P. van Oye of the Zoological 
Laboratories of Ghent State University, Belgium. 
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e is now known of the genetics of American or any other butterflies immediately 
to par ee ahee digeana Me. Einiavorcreneee cent However, it does have attractive possibilities 
as an easy shorthand for expressing genetics in taxonomy. In order to permit NEWS readers to 
understand it more clearly, an ettempt has been made to apply the scheme to a group of well- 
known American butterflies. First it is necessary to emphasize the fact that the following 
situation is hypothetical, having no breeding evidence known to the writer to support it. It 
is used mainly to arrange a realistic background on which to apply Kiriakoff's scheme. 


HYP THESIS : The American Papilios including ajax Le (asterius Cram), brevicauda Saund., 
bairdii i We, nitra Edw., zelicaon Luc., machaon Le, and indra Reak., etc., are all closely 
related, having relatively recently become separated. So all members of this group produce 
at least a small percentage of fertile offspring when crossemated. 5% of the following cros- 
ses are fertile:(ajax x machaon),(machaon x indra),(ajex x indra);70% of the offspring of the 
following are fertile:(ajax x brevicauda),(ajax x bairdii), (brevicauda x bairdii); 90% of the 
offspring of the following ere fertile:(ajax x americus),(brucei x bairdii),(bairdii x rud- 
kini), (rudkini x brucei), (rudkini x oregonia), (brucei xX oregonia), (bairdii x oregonia), 


CONCLUSIONS: Using inter-specific sterility as the primary taxonomic criterion, it is 
clear that the above complex should be designated the ultra-species machaon, This ultra-spe- 


cies contains 3 species: machaon 
Oey oe 


indra, and ajax (using the oldest 


ae name in each group), The species 


ajax contains three semi-species: 
ajax, bairdii, and brevicauda,. 
P. ajax includes two geographic 
races:ajax and americus, P,bairdii 
includes the geographic races: 
bairdii, brucei, rudkini, and ore- 
gonia; and bairdii is also,in some 
parts of its range, the lowland 
(ecological) race with the high- 
Ys. mountain brucei and rudkini. For 
the present examples the semi- 
species and races of machaon and 


HYPOTHETICAL DIAGRAM OF THE ULTRA-SPECIES PAPILIO U.MACHAON indra will not be considereds 
with the components of the species ajax shown in detail 
APFLIGATION : Using Kiriakoff's scheme, names of the above organisms would be written in 
fo 


species 
machaon 
species 


indra 


the owing ways, in a series of sample combinations: 
a. Papilio U.[machaon] indra Reak. be Papilio U.[machaon] machaon L. 
Ge Papilio U.e(machaon) brevicauda Saund. d. Papilio U.(machaon) G.oregonia Edw. 
e. Papilio (ajax) ajax L. f. Papilio (ajax) bairdii Edw. 
&- Papilio (ajax) G.oregonia Edw. h. Papilio (ajax) OE.brucei Edw. 


i. Papilio ajax Cl.(G.americus - Geajax) - for Mexico populations 


je Papilio (Papilio) U.machaon (ajax) bairdii G.brucei Edw. 
k, Papilio (Battus) philenor G.acauda Oberth. 


In the above examples, Pemachaon is written as an ultra-species (a-d,j) or a species 

(b). P.indra is written as a species (a); P.brevicauda (c) as a semi-species; P.oregonia 
(d,g@), Peamericus (i), and P.acauda (k) as geographic races; P.ajax as a species Ei 
a.semi-species (e), and a geographical race (1); P.brucei as a geographical race (j) and as 
an ecological race (h); P.bairdii as a semi-species (f,35)3 and P.philenor as a species (k). 
The amazing amount of information that can be expressed briefly by the Kiriakoff system is 
shown in (j) and (k). The former shows that machaon is highly intersterile with ajax, that 
ajax has a higher fertility in crosses with bairdii but is still quite well isolated repro- 
uctively, and that bairdii and brucei are highly interfertile. There machaon is written as 
an ultra-species, ajax as a species, bairdii as a semiespecies, and brucei as a geographical 
race, and all are in the subgenus Papilio. The last example (k) shows philenor as a species, 
with acauda as a geographical race, and both in the subgenus Battus. 


CATEGORIES ae CLINE: As Kiriakoff emphasizes (NEWS II:3-l,), varieties, seasonal, sex- 
ual, and other orms", and aberrations (incl. “transition forms") should not be named and 


are entitled to no protection under the legal Code of Nomenclature. If Lepidopterists insist 
on using them, his suggested system would be applied as follows: 


1. Papilio glaucus Linné (9f."turnus") 
2. Colias U.(chrysotheme) philodice Latr. (ab."nigridice") 
e Colias (Zerene) caesonia Stoll Thacuten, Heonemil 
e Speyeria (Semnopsyche ) odite Gemanitoba Cherm.& Cherm. (tr.f."mayae") 
5. Everes comyntas Godt. (9f.vern."meinersi" 
6. Strymon falacer Godt. (ab."heathi®) C.L. Remington 


Feb. 1948 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
10. Augustus Radcliffe Grote (181-1903) 


In the summers around 185) Brooklyn Lepid- 
opterists became accustomed to sudden visits 
from three small boys, who had been eagerly 
collecting insects in the wild areas which 
were still abundant around the city. The boys 
were especially interested in identifying 
their captures and of learning the methods of 
preparation as well as the biology of the 
Species, One of these boys, Augustus Grote, 
later became an acknowledged authority on 
Lepidoptera. He had been born in England, in 
the Liverpool suburb called Aigburt, on Feb. 
7, 1841,but came to the United States in ear- 
ly childhood with his parents, and grew up in 
Brooklyn. -Around 1870-71 he resided in Ala- 
bama,where he became interested in the South=- 
ern insect fauna and studied some of the lep= 
idopterous economic pests. In 1873 he returne- 
ed north to become the curator of the Buffalo 
(N.Y. )Society of Natural Sciences and remain- 
ed there for nine very active years. In 1882 
he moved to Brighton, Staten Island,New York, 
but after two years he left for Germany, his 
father's home, and resided in Bremen. In 
1895 he moved to Hildesheim, Germany, where 
he was Director of the Roemer Museum until his 
death on Sept. 12, 1903. 


Grote was a serious student. of Lepidoptera 
and did careful, accurate work. He published 
about 100 papers on the order and described 
over 1000 species, mostly Phalaenidae (Noctu- 
idae)., He was the first North American to 
work up this family, and his "Checklist of 
the Noctuidae of North America" appeared in 
1876. He also studied other families of moths 
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such as the Sphingidae and Zygaenidae, on 
which his catalogues were published in 1873. 
One of Grote's contributions to the whole 
field of moth study was his comprehensive 
checklist of all North American moths (1882), 
and the identification of species described 
by Guenée and Walker. In much of his work, 
especially while in Buffalo, he cooperated 
with Coleman T. Robinson, a wealthy New York 
broker, and the "Ge & Re" team described many 
species of moths together. (Most of the 
Grote and Robinson types are now in the Amer- 
ican Museum, while Grote's valuable personal 
collection was sold to the British Museum at 
his death.) He also contributed to the econ- 
omic field, through a series of fine papers 
on the southern cotton caterpillar (Alabama 
argillacea Hbn.) and the pine Nephopteryx. 

In 1871 he went to Washington to advise a 
government appropriation for the investigae 
tion of the cotton pest, and was among the 
foremost to advocate the migration theory in 
regard to the insect. Other papers of Grote 
reveal his interest in wing and antennal 
structure and "genealogy" of Lepidoptera. 


Grote was an excellent writer and was con= 
nected with three entomological journals, all 
of which were unfortunately shortelived, He 
founded and edited the first volume (1879) of 
the North American Entomologist while at the 
Buffalo Society, and was co-editor of The 
Practical Entomologist,founded in 1865 by the 
American Entomological Society in Philadele 
phia. He also served on the publication come 
mittee for Papilio, and was thereby associat- 
ed with Henry Edwards, its editor. 


Personally, this Lepidopterist must have 
been an interesting individual. His numerous 
non-scientific avocations enriched the life 
of his family (including six children) with 
such cultural accomplishments as poetry and 
music, and a number of his poems were pub- 
lished. He would often relax in spare hours 
to write opera music,or practice the programs 
for his position as church organist. He was 
a philosopher and theologian, and even an au- 
thority on ancient Rome. With these numerous 
sidelights it is small wonder that his friends 
described him as a delightful companion and 
good conversationalist. The portrait shown 
above is apparently unpublished. It is pre- 
sented through the courtesy of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard University. It 
was made by H.L. Bliss of Buffalo, NeY. On 
the back is written; "A.R. Grote June, 187" 
in Grote's hand. The signature below the por- 
trait is a facsimile from a letter also in 
the M.C.Z. files written to Alexander Agassiz 
Nov. 18, 1897, from Hildesheim, Germany, re- 
questing for the Roemer Museum a publication 
on American Paleontology. 


A bit of Grote's unassuming, knowledge- 
seeking attitude towards biological work is 
seen in the following, an apt comment on sci- 
entific progress, in one of his papers cor- 
recting another Lepidopterist's work: "While 
it is proverbially human to err, it is a wise 
dispensation of Providence that out of all 
our errors there comes light - if not for us, 
then for those who come after us." 

JeEeRe 
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29. Beaufoy, S., “British hairstreaks," Coun- 
try Life (London), vol. 102: pp. 376=377- 
‘Aug. 1947. ‘Includes: Callophrys rubi, 
Thecla quercus, T. betulae, Strymonidia 
wealbum, S. pruni., Not seen by us. 
30. Beebe, William, "Scale Adaptation and Ut- 
ilization in Aesiocopa patulana Walker(Lep- 
idoptera, Heterocera, Tortricidae)." Zool- 
ogica (N.Y.), vole 32: pp. 1}7-152, figs. 
=-6. 12 Nov. 1947. Specimens taken at 
Rancho Grande, Venezuela, identified by J. 
F.G. Clarke and. T.N. Freeman. An interest- 
ing detailed account of a challenging habit 
pattern and structure adaptation in this 
moth, which laid 300 eggs in a round mass 
and erected an upright "palisade" of sharp 
scales completely surrounding the eggs, ap= 
parently protecting them from predators. 
Clear photographs and drawings. 
31. Beirne, Bryan P., "The Origin and History 
of the British MeCR Osteo sep eer e ee Trans. 
Royal Ent. Soc. London, vol. 98: pp. 273- 
372, 45 maps. 23 Oct. 1917. The fact that 
the British Lepidoptera are far better 
known than those of any comparable region 
in the world permits a biological historian 
like Dr. Beirne to view the fauna and to 
attempt to reach conclusions regarding its 
origin and history. Beirne concludes that 
all the "existing species of Macrolepidop- 
tera became established...by migration from 
abroad", and that the five species of moths 
still known only from Britain will be found 
elsewhere eventually. He bases his reason-= 
ing on ecological, taxonomic, and zoogeo=- 
graphical evidence, and maintains that 
nearly all the species arrived via land 
connections, with a few others introduced 
by man or established by overseas migra- 
tion. The British Macrolepidoptera are 
traced back 120,000 years, during which 
time they arrived in six waves, three waves 
from cold regions alternating with waves 
from warmer regions as climatic changes oc- 
curred. One wave, the last, following the 
last glacial period and preceding the sea 
barrier between England and the Continent, 
brought 46% of the present species. Beirne 
notes that species of Lepidoptera must re- 
quire over 120,000 years to evolve, that 
strong subspecies develop in about 50,000 
years, weaker races in 25,000, and small 
highly endemic races (such as Lycaena d. 
dispar) in about 8,000 years. The work is 
concluded by references and an index to spp 
32. Bentinck, G.A., "Pammene snellenana mihi 
nov. spec." Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Nether- 
lands), vol. 2 ppe 155-156(1945). 1 Oct. 
19,7. Describes as new P. vernana(of Snel- 
len, nec. Knaggs), actually giving no shred 
of description, referring instead to Snel-= 
len's book, Says the genitalia are distinc=- 
tive but does not show how or give figures. 
33. Blathwayt, E.C.H., "Effects of the Severe 
Weather on Spring Lepidoptera at Weston-Su- 
per-Mare up till End of April 1947." Ent. 
Rec. & Journ. Variation, vol. 59: p. 120. 
Ochs AS en imeem 
3... Blom, W.L., "Een nieuwe vindplaats van 
Polyommatus optilete Knoch." (In Dutch). 
Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Netherlands), vol.88: 
PP. 331-355 (1945). 1 Oct. 1947. Describes 
and names six new varieties from Norway. 


RECENT PAPERS ON LEPIDOPTERA 
35. Bourgogne, Jean, "Quelques observations 
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relatives au 'procés de l'année 1945!," (In 


French). L'Entomologiste (Paris), vol. 3: 
pp. 55-58. March TSfE7- A summary-of the 

19147 Lepidoptera season in France, dealing 
almost entirely with butterflies. 


36. Bourquin, Fernando, "Metamorfosis de To- 


lype pauperata (Burmeister), 1878." (In 
Spanish). Rev. Soc. Ent. Argentina, vol. 
13: ppe 301-308, 1 fig. 10 June Tec 
Life history, with descriptions of larva 
and pupa and figures of latter. Two spp. 
of parasites found. 


37. Busck, August, "Family Prodoxidae. Synop=- 


tic Table of Genera." in Susan Delano McKele 
vey, "Yuccas of the Southwestern United 
States", pt. 2, 192 pp., 65 pls. Arnold 
Arboretum, 197. Kindly brought to our at- 
tention by Prof. I.M. Johnston. This mono- 
graph of the Yucca plants is indispensable 
to anyone working on Yucca insects. Mrs. 
McKelvey collected yucca moths during her 
years of travel and sent them to Mr. Busck 
for identification. Pp. 180-185 of the mo- 
nograph report the results of his careful 
study of the 2000 specimens of Prodoxidae. 
Busck wrote: "The small number of species 
represented was disappointing, because we 
had somehow suspected, that each species of 
Yucca would harbor a different species of 
each of the two genera involved." Actually, 
there are only 5 Tegeticula and 9 Prodoxus, 
mostly on the California Yuccae. Busck sy- 
nonymizes Riley's intermedius under T. yuc- 
casella, finding it to be a rather common 
abnormality in which the females have the 
tentacles on the maxillary palpi undevelop- 
ed. Busck considered T. apicella and extra- 
nea as color varieties of T.maculata. Thus, 
of the 11 spp. in the family accepted by 
Busck, 10 were named by C.V. Riley in his 
remarkable studies on the group prior to 
1893. The collection included the first 

T. paradoxa, P. pulverulentus, and P. sor- 
didus since Riley's time. The synoptic 
table gives the generic and specific syno- 
nymy of the family, with the primary refer- 
ence for each name, the distribution, and 
detailed listing of all the host spp. of 
Yucca, the latter prepared by Mrs. McKelvey. 
Eleven other species of moths found on the 
yuccas are listed, but no mention of Mega- 
thymus. 


38. Cherian, M.C. & M.S. Kylasam, "Studies on 


the Spotted Bollworms of Cotton - Earias 
fabia S., and E. insulana B,." Journ, Bom- 
Day Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. 6: Ppe 658-667. 
Apr. 1947. 


39. Corbet, A. Steven, "Papers on Malaysian 


Rhopalocera: II. The Type of Papilio leuco- 
stictos Gmelin, 1790." The Entomologist, 
vol. 80: pp. 228-229, pl. IV, fig. 1. Oct. 
19,7. 


.O. Darlow, H.M., "Observation on the Butter- 


flies of Ceylon." The Entomologist, vol. 
80: pp. 204-205. Sept. 19k7. a 


hl. Darlow, H.M., "Collecting Notes for 197." 


Ent. Rec. & Journ. Variation, vol. 59: pp. 
117-119. Oct. 1947. 


2, Daviault, Le, "L'armisote de l'erable." 


(In French). 
Pp. iosc49 e 


Féret Québecoise, vol. 12: 
Sept. 197. Anisota rubicun- 
da and maple. 


Not seen by us. 
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43. Diakonoff, A., "A Caterpillar occurring 
in Nepenthes pitchers (Lepidoptera: Noctu- 
idae)." proc. Royal Ent. Soc. London (A), 
vol. 22: pp. 70-71. 20 Sept. 1917. sStud- 
ies made while author was Japanese prisoner 
on Sumatra. Nepenthes is a genus of pitch- 
er plants - plants trapping insects in wat- 
er caught from rain in modified leaves. 
Diakonoff found larvae of the noctuid, Eu- 
blemma radda Swinhoe, resting in the tiny 
pitcher, with half the body (either half) 
immersed in the water for many hours at a 
time. The larvae grew and pupated without 
damaging the plant at all, so he concludes 
they fed on the insect remains "heaped in 
abundance on the bottom of every pitcher." 
Relatively few Lepidoptera are known to 
feed on animal matter, so every example is 
of special interest. : 

ly), Dillon, Lawrence S., "Some New Subspecies 
of Butterflies from Dominica, B.W.I." Bull. 
Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol.2: pp.97-102. 

une" (Dec.) 1947. Describes as new: Ap- 
pias(Glutophrissa)drusilla subsp.comstocki, 
Phoebis agarithe subsp. pupillata, Eurema 
venusta subsp. emanona, Panoquina nyctelia 
subsp. agari, all from Dominica. No fig- 
ures! Brief notes on Eurema nise and E. 
venusta (selecting Colombia as type local- 
ity on flimsy grounds). 

5. Doets, C., "Zimmermannia heringiella nov. 
spec. Nepticulidae (Lepidoptera)." Tijd- 
schrift v. Ent. (Netherlands), vol.88: pp. 
504-506, 5 figs. (1945). 1 Oct. 1947. 
Careful description. Male genitalia de- 
scribed and figured. Reared from mines in 
oak in Holland. Adult and mine figured. 

46, Downes, J.A., "Notes on Herse convolvuli 
L., Pararge aegeria L. and other Uncommon 
Scottish Lepidoptera." Ent. Monthly Mag., 
vol.83: pp.217~218. Sept. 1917. 

l'7. Eliot, Nevill,"More on Continental Drift, 
Precis lavinia Hb. and P. villida.F,." The 
Entomologist,vol.80: pp.230-234. Oct. 19]7. 

h8y Federley, Harry, "Die Konjugation der 
Chromosomen bei den Lepidopteren." 
man). Commentationes Biologicae (Helsing- 
fors, Finland), vol.9, nO.l3: le ppe, 
figs. 1947. This author is one of the few 
ever to study Lepidoptera chromosomes and 
is probably the most active of all in this 
respect. The present paper describes and 
figures meiosis in Trichiura crataegi L. 
(Lasiocampideae). The haploid number is 28 
(rarely 29). The figures show chiasmata and 
the location of centromeres in these Lepid- 
optera chromosomes. 


9, Federley, Harry, "Polyploidie und Non-Dis- 


junction in der Gametogenese einiger Lepid- 
opteren." (In German). Commentationes Bio- 
logicae, vol.9, no.17: 9 ppe, 4 figs. 1947. 
Discusses and illustrates both diploid and 
haploid metaphase plates of spermatogenesis 
of Poecilocampa populi (n=36), Dasychira 

delendtien es?) and Dicranura vinnula (n= 
21). Especially interesting and significant 
is a series of six metaphases of the off- 

spring of a cross between vars. fennica and 


ermanica of D.vinnula, showing 27, 39, ha, 
39, 2, 2 in different cells studied, 
50. Fleming, Henry, "Sphingidae(Moths) of 
Rancho Grande, North Central Venezuela." 


Zoologica (N.Y.), vol.32: pp.133-145. 12 


(In Ger- 
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Nov. 1947. 67 spp. taken at light. Anno- 
tated list, giving dates and abundance, 
Commonest was Erinnyis ello. Many of the 
species are also North American. In gener- 
al best collecting hours were 7 to 11 and 
h to dawn. Makes excellent point that ex- 
planation of abundance of moths at light 
during rain must not be that the rain pro- 
duces emergence, since the swarms coming in 
during very sudden, brief tropical showers 
would not have time for expansion and 
flight. 

51. Ford, E.B., "A Murexide test for the re- 
cognition of pterins in intact insects." 
Proc. Royal Ent. Soc. London (A), vol.22: 
pp.72-70. 20 Sept. 197. The white and 
yellow pigments of pierid butterflies are 
known as pterines and are formed by utiliz- 
ing uric acid which is normally a poisonous 
waste product. Dr. Ford found a simple 
test to detect these pterines even in a 
small spot on a wing, by exposing the spec- 
imen to chlorine. The white pterine is 
leucopterin (CéH one ) and the yellow is 
xanthopterin (G62 me) Ford tested 17 
spp. of pubraciics of Pieridae and found 
all positive. Tests on 20 spp. of ten other 
families of butterflies were all negative. 

52. Ford, E.B., "Studies on the chemistry of 
pigments in the Lepidoptera, with reference 
to their bearing on systematics. 5. Pseudoe- 
pontia paradoxa Felder." Proc. Royal Ent. 
Soc. London(A), vol.22: pp.77-78. 20 Sept. 
197. This very strange tropical African 
butterfly is placed in its own subfamily 
of Pieridae, but it appears to be a pierid 
since the Murexide test (see#51) is posi- 
tive. Among other peculiarities, P. para- 
doxa has no club on the antenna. 

53. Ford, L.T., "The Psychidae." Proc. & 
Trans. S. London Ent. & NeH.Soc., 195-6: 
pp.103-110, plell, col. 23 Nov. 196. 
Discussion of family, with descriptions of 
adults, cases and larvae of the 18 spp. in 
Britain. Good colored plate of adults of 
13 spp. and cases of 15 spp. 

54. Ford, R.L.E., "The use of common salt for 
keeping down vegetable and other moulds 
during breeding experiments." Proc. Royal 
Ent. Soc. London (A), vol.22: pp.06-85. 

20 Sept. 1947. Found that moulds in breed- 
ing pans permitted only about 15% of larvae 
to produce adults, but spraying a solution 
of 1 part table salt to 50 parts water on 
the leaves and soil of the pans resulted in 
about 80% adult production. This method 
may apply only to microlepidoptera breeding 
in rolled leaves, flower buds, leaf mines 
etc. It will also help control mould in 
debris and excrement on the bottom of 
breeding cages for any Lepidoptera and has 
no harmful effect on species which burrow 
into the soil to pupate. The exact salt 
concentration of the spray is important. 

55. Fox, Richard M. & Jean W., "Ithomiinae 
(Lepidoptera) of Rancho Grande, Venezuela, 
Including Two New Species." Zoologica(N.Y.), 
vol.32: pp.173-178, 1 pl. 29 Dec. 1947. 
Annotated checklist of 430 spp. of 19 genera 
found in 800 specimens. The new spp. are: 
Pteronymia beebei and P. nubivaga. The hoe 
lotypes and ¢ genitalia of both spp. figure 
ed, with # genitalia of P. artena (Hews) 
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56. Gallay, Henry, "Une remarquable aberra- 
tion: Melanargia galathea ab. coronae nov. 
(Lep.,Satyridae)." (In French). Mitt. 
Schweiz. Ent. Ges. (Switzerland), vol. 20: 
ppe 594-596, photos. 8 Oct. 1947. It 
happens in Switzerland, too} 

57. Huggins, H.C., "Anania nubilalis (Lep. 
Pyralidae) in South Essex." MThe Entomolo- 
gist, vol. 80: pp. 206-207. Sept. 1947. 
Species appears to be establishing itself 
in England. 

58. Jackson,R.A., "Causes for Seasonal Varia- 
tion in the Numbers of Lepidoptera." Proc. 
& Trans. S. London Ent. & NeH. Soc., 19]5= 
6: ppe45-51. 23 Nov. 196. 

59. Krogerus, Harry, "Die Ver&nderungen der 
Schmetterlingsfauna des Lojo-Gebietes in 
Stidwestfinnland Wahrend der letzten Jahr-= 


zehnte." (In German). Acta Soc. Pro Fauna 


& Flora Fennica (Helsingfors), vol. 65, no. 
I: 52 ppe 1945. Detailed report on popu- 
lation fluctuations of various butterflies 
and moths in S.W. Finland. 

60. Landsman, H., "Ar is aglaja L. uit de 
Krimpenerwaard." (In Dutch). ijdschrift 
ve Ent. (Netherlands), vol. 88: pp. 395-— 


396 (1945). 1 Oct. 197. 
1. Lempke, B.J., "Cabera exanthemata Scop. 


and its forms." Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Neth- 
erlands, vol. 88: pp. 347-352, figs. 1-12 
(1945). 1 Oct. 1947. Careful treatment of 
the 1} "forms", including 6 new, with all 


but 2 sketched. Genetics would seem the 
most successful approach to these forms. 


62. Lepesme, P., "Les Insectes des Palmiers." 


(In French). 90 pp., 638 figs. Paris, 
1947. An elaborate treatise on the ecolog- 
ical, systematic, and economic aspects of 
the insects of the palms. Most of whe Lep- 
idoptera are phytophagous and attack the 


leaves, although a few are saprophagous and 


a few eat the flowers and fruit. The sys- 
*9matic portion on Lepidoptera is on pp.2835- 
h29, with figs. 208-312, and was prepared 


by J. Bourgogne. This is largely a compil- 
ation of the records in the literature, but 


contains some redescriptions and numerous 
original drawings and photographs. 161 
spp. are described (none new) and others 
briefly mentioned. There are 55 Tineoidea, 
18 Pyraloidea, O Psychoidea (Limacodidae 
called Heterogeneidae), 9 Bombycoidea, 1) 
Hesperioidea, 2 Papilionoidea. Conspicu- 
ously absent are Geometridae, Phalaenidae, 
and Lycaenidae. 


63. Matthews, J.K., “Lepidoptera of the Coas- 


tal Sandhills of Lancashire." Proc.& Trans. 
S. London Ent. & N.HeSoc., 1945-6: ppe7e- 
78. 2% Nov. 1916. 


6. McElvare, Rowland R., "Notes on Heliothi- 
inae," Bull, Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol. )2: 
pe 96. "June" (Dece) 1947. Resurrects He- 


liosea fasciata Hy.Edw. from synonymy and 


places it in genus Heliothodes. Agrees with 


Benjamin, placing Melicleptria sabulosa as 
synonym of Heliosea pictipennis. Brief 


notes on H. pictipennis. 
65. Meyer, A., "Untersuchungen tiber die Be- 


kampfung des grauen Larchenwicklers. (Sema- 


sia diniana Gn.) in den Waldern des Ober- 
Engadins." (In German). Mitt. Schweiz. 
Ent. Gesell. (Switzerland), vol. 20: pp. 


7h. Ramos, JeA. 
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52-74, 5 figs. 8 Auge 1947. Principally 
deals with factors of pest control, but ine 
cludes biological notes and photographs of 

the species, a tortricid moth. 


66. Michener, Charles D., "A Four-legged But- 


terfly". Natural History (N.Y.), vole57: 
pe27, 2 photos. Jan. TOhBs,  AnbhoneAtaee 


popular account of nymphalid butterfly legs, 
with good photos, 


67. Murray, H., "Some Rare Lepidoptera from 


Southern Ireland." Irish Naturalists! Jour- 
nal (Belfast), vol.9: ppe7/-7o- July 1945. 
Annotated list of spp. of rare Macrolep- 
idoptera. 


68. Nunberg, Marian, "First contribution to 


the knowledge of the native insects, mining 
the leaves." (In Polish). Fragmenta Faun- 
istica Musei Zoologici Polonici (Waseoule 
tom.5, nre6: 27 ppe el Aug. 1947. Anno- 
tated list including } Eriocraniidae, 39 
Nepticulidae, 1 Incurvariidae, 2 Leucopter- 
idae, 1 Lyonetidae, 5 Tischeriidae,  Buc- 
culatrigidae, 1 Phyllocnistidae, 33 Gracil- 
ariidae, 5 Coleophoridae, 1 Heliozelidae, 

1 Momphidae, 2 Gelechiidae. Includes a 
list of host plants with all miners found. 
19 references listed. 


69. oat A.F., "Lepidoptera in Northern 


Ireland, 19 
nal (Belfast), vol.e9: ppe76=-77.~ 
Merely a list of species taken. 


3-5." Irish Naturalists! Jour- 


July 1947. 


70. Oiticica Filho, Jose, "Revis&o dos Nomes 


Genéricos da Familia Sphingidae (Lepidopte- 
ra). Parte 1. Subfamilia Sphinginae Butler, 
1877." (In Portuguese). Bol.Museu Nacional 
(Rio de Janeiro), no.66:57 pp. 15 June 
1946. Gives a list of all the generic names 
of the World Sphinginae, with the genotype 
of each, and a very extensive bibliography. 
Important for all workers in the Sphingidae, 


7l.-Parfitt, RoW., "Eulia formosana Geyer 


(Lep. Tortricidae): a Species New to the 
British List." The Entomologist, vol,80: 
pp e225-227, pl.IV, cigs sels soete 1947.6 


72. Pendlebury, H.M., "Lepidoptera (Heteroce- 


ra)" and "Lepidoptera (Rhopalocera)" in 
"Contributions to the Natural History of 
Christmas Island, inthe Indian Ocean." 
Bull. iia Museum (Singapore), no.18: 
ppe58-80. Oct. 1947. Pp. 58-73 contain an 
annotated list of 76 spp. of moths. Pp.7li- 
80 deal with the 1) spp. of butterflies 
considered as residents of the island. A- 
bout 100 other spp. of moths have not yet 
been positively identified. 6 Sphingidae, 
Noctuidae, 15 Geometridae are included. 


73- Petersen, Be, "On the difference in spe- 


cies between Boloria pales Schiff. and Bolo- 
ria arsilache Esp." Uppsala U. Zool. Bidr. 
(Sweden), vol.25: pp.335-343. 1947. Not 


seen by us. 


"The Insects of Mona Island 
(West Indies)", Journ, Agr. Univ. Puerto 
Rico, vol.30: ppel-74, 2 pls. 17 July 1946. 
The island is mid-way between Puerto Rico 
and Hispaniola. Lists 526 spp. of insects, 
incl. 87 Lepidoptera in 20 families. Most 
moths det. by W.T.M. Forbes, most butter- 
flies by W.P. Comstock. Forbes describes 
as new: Ptychopoda monata (Geometridae). 


75¢ Rawlins, J.We, "Notes on Some Butterflies 


from Penang and Province Wellesley,Malaya." 
Journ.Bombay Nat.Hist.Soc., voleli6: pp.687- 
691. Apr.l19k7. Annotated list of 87 8pPe 


Feb. 1948 


76. Romieux, Jean, "Migrations de Lépidoptér- 
es observées dans la région de Genéve en 
1946." (In French). Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. 
Gesell. (Switzerland), vol.20: ppe551-564. 
8 Oct. 1917. Discusses the 1945 migrations 
Pyrameis cardui, Laphygma exigua, Heliothis 
peltigera, Plusia gamma, Pionea ferrugalis. 
77- Romieux, Jean, "Opisthodontia rotundata 
Berio et Stenophatna denticulata Rmx." (In 
French). Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges., vol.20: 
p.606. 8 Oct. 1947.  Synonymizes latter 
under former, but transfers rotundata to 
genus Stenophatna. 

78. Scholten, L.H., "Het Atalanta-bos. Herin- 

nering aan de Bevrijdingszomer 1945." (In 

Dutch). Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Netherlands), 

vol.88: ppelBgchg2 ¢ 1945). 1 Oct. 1947. 

On Pyrameis (= Vanessa) atalanta. 

79- Sevastopulo, D.G. Tukdah Diary, Septem- 

ber and November 1945." Ent. Rec. & Journ. 

Variation, vol.59: ppel2l-l22. Oct. 194-7 

Continuation of notes from India. 

80. Thomann, H., "Exapate duratella Heyd. 

(Lep. Tortr.) ein spaétfliegender Wickler 

der Graubiindner und Walliser ae (a 

German). Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Gesell. (Swit- 

eet vol.ecO: pp.475-483, 5 figs. 

Auge 1947. 

81. Townsend,A.L.oH.e, "An Introduction to Moth 

Collecting." Na dn Hast Africa, no.3: 

pp.19-21. Sept. 19: Te z 

82. Toxopeus, Lede, "Nephele didyma F. in Ja- 
va (Lep. Sphing. )." Tijdschrift v. Ent. 

(Netherlands), vol.88: pp.345-346 (1945). 

1 Oct. 1947. First clear record for Java, 

from reared specimen. Details of habits 

and larval and pupal characters given. 

Host - Carissa Carandas. A really informa- 

tive paper. 

83. Turner, A.H., “Immigrant Lepidoptera at 

Bickenhall, Somerset, and the Oceurrence of 

Catocala nupta Linn. in Derbyshire." Ent. 

Rec. & Journ. Variation, vol.59: p.ll}. 

Oct. 1947. 

8. Van der Meulen, G.S.A., "Over het kweeken 

der rups van Araschnia levana L." (In Dutch) 

Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Netherlands), vol.88: 

ppe327-320 (1945). 1 Oct. 1947. 

85. Van Wisselingh, T.H., “Araschnia levana 
Le" (In Dutch). Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Ne- 
therlands), vol.88: pp.323-326 (1945). 

1 Oct. 1947. 

86. Vari, Le, "Biologische Aanteekeningen o- 
ver Fomoria weaveri Stt. (Stigmellidae)." 
(In Dutch). Tijdschrift v. Ent. (Nether- 
lands), vol.88: ppe521-523, 8 figs. (1945). 
1 Oct. 1947. Figures larval mines and ad- 
ults clearly. Says Stigmellidae = Neptic- 
ulidae. Describes new aberration. 

87. Varin, Ge, "Nombreuses captures d'Heodes 
Dispar race Rutilus dans la Céte-d'or."(In 
French). L'Entomologiste (Paris), vol.3: 
pp.122-123. May 1947. Gives records of rut- 
ilus and a few other butterflies in France. 

88. Verhey, C.J., "Twee zeldzeme Nederland- 
sche Macrolepidoptera." (In Dutch). Tijd- 
schrift v. Ent. (Netherlands),vol.88: p.276 
(1945). 1 Oct. 1947. 

89. Viette, P., "Contribution A la faune lép- 
idoptérologique de la Sologne." (In French) 
L'Entomologiste (Paris), vol.3: pp.117-122. 
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May 1947. Lists, with dates, 181 spp. of 
moths (& 1 skipper) taken at Sologne (in 
north-central France), 


90. Wilcke, J., "Nieuwe gegevens over de Bi- 


ologie van Lycaena alcon F." (In Dutch), 
Tijdschrift v. Ent (Netherlands), vol.88: 
sSeSaSe 6 figs. (1945). 1 Oct. 1947. 
Describes in detail life history of this 


ant-tended lycaenid butterfly with figures. 
We wish we could read Dutch for this paper. 


91. Williams, Carroll M., "Physiology of In- 


sect Diapause. II. Interaction between the 
brain and prothoracic glands in the meta- 
morphosis of the giant silkworm, Platysam- 
ia cecropia." Biol. Bulletin, vol.93: pp. 
89-98, 13 figs. Oct.19}7. Prof. Williams! 
remarkable discoveries on the hormones of 
saturniids are further reported here. He 
finds that adult development of the pupa 
requires chilling and then warming to break 
the diapause, and that the brain after 
chilling activates the "prothoracic gland", 
which then produces the hormone affecting 
the body tissues and causing full matura- 
tion. The action of the brain is not thru 
nerves, but "by an indirect mechanism," 


92. Wiltshire, E.P., "Middle East Lepidoptera, 


VIII: Some More New Species and Forms from 
Iran." Ent. Rec. & Journ. Variation, vol. 
59: ppel109=111,125-127, pl.V, figs.A,Be 
Oct.,Nove 197. Describes as new: Hadena 
nana f. monotona, Harmodia gladys, Archana- 
ra sparganii ssp. algaeoides, Ennomos 7? ef- 
fractaria subsp. fraxineti and its ab. eff- 
uscaria and subsp. zandi, Ethmia chosroes, 
E. cambyses, E. bipunctella subsp. grisei- 
costella,all from Iran. Photos of all but 
the aberration. Figs. of # valves of H.gla- 
dys and H. hyrcana. Plate also shows lar= 
vae of spp.eof moths,but no text appears. 


93 Wojtusiak, RoJe & W. Niesiolowski, "Lep- 


idoptera of the Central Caucasus, Collected 
during the Polish Alpine Expedition in 
1935, with ecological and zoogeographical 
Remarks. I. Parte Macrolepidoptera." (In 
English). Polska Akad. Umiej. Prace Muz. 
Przyrod. (Cracow), nr.6: 74 ppe, plSell-13. 
25 Aug. 1946 (1947). Annotated list of 73 
butterflies, 102 moths. Described as new 
are: Pieris napi ssp. balcarica, Melitaea 
aurelia ssp. albimacula, Lycaena coridon fe 
sokolowskii, Coscinia striata ssp. wisniew- 
skii, Haemorrhagia titius f. karaugomica, 


Chaemaepora euphorbiae ssp. garbowskii, 
Coenonympha tiphon chatiparsae ab. albocince 
ta, Crymodes zeta f. caucasia, Latter two 
do not seem to deserve names. Dr. Wehrli's 
description as new of Gnophos certiatus ssp. 
bezengicus given. Photographs of all nov- 
elties except the pierids, and of  habit- 
ats. Analyzes collection and presents gene 
eralities on origin and age of macrolepid- 
optera fauna of Caucasus. 


9. Woytkowski, Felix, "Las Catastictas del 


Perti (Lepidoptera-Pieridae)." (In Spanish), 
Bol.Mus.Hist.Nat. "Javier Prado" (Lima, Pe- 
ru), vol.el0: pp.91-95. "1946". Reports on 
a collection from 5 Peruvian localities of 
Catasticta of 29 spp. and 2 races, with ree 
lative numbers of the species found. A toe 
tal of 139 specimens. Determinations ap- 
parently by F.M. Brown. No taxonomy in the 
paper. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


EARLY SPRING COLLECTING IN KENTUCKY.= On 
the first warm days of spring there is a cer= 
tain place where I like to go collecting for 
butterflies. It is an old, unused, overgrown 
road that winds its way through a deep oak 
woods. There I have spent some of the most 
enjoyable hours of my life, wandering along 
with net in hand, pausing here to swing the 
net at a passing Euchloe or Anthoch- 
ris midea, there to swish at a flitting Eup- 
tychia gemma. Or perhaps, try to stalk Anaea 
andria, only to see a flash of its brilliant 
orange wings an instant before I get near 
enough to swing, and watch it alight again 
on the ground amongst the dry, brown leaves 
safely out of my reach. 

The old road winds on out across pastures 
dotted here and there with isolated clumps of 
red cedar, each with its own pair of Mitoura 
damon, and finally through an old peach orch- 
ard whose blossoms rarely fail to yield the 
scintillating Strymon m-album and other 
choice things. Perhaps a specimen of the 
rare little elfin Incisalia henrici will be 
taken when it alights on a dead twig or spot 
of damp ground. 

Finally I come to a saucer=-shaped depres-= 
sion of something more than an acre in area, 
and covered, over most of that area, with a 
dense growth of grass-like plants; here and 
there are mud-bottomed pockets of open water 
with a scanty growth of cat-tail about their 
margins. The road through here is nearly 
bare of vegetation and is always damp, in 
some spots almost saturated with water. It 
was here, at one of these wet spots in the 
road, that I first chanced on the elusive 
Erora laeta one April afternoon in 191. 
evaded capture, and I saw no more of laeta 
that year, nor did I see it the next year. 
The war interrupted my collecting, and I had 
no other opportunity to search for laeta un- 
t11 1946 and that year's search ended fruit- 
lessly too. April 1947 had been unusually 
cold and although I had continued my search, 
I did not expect to find laeta this year ei-e 
ther. Even the usually common species were 
scarce or entirely absent. And so it was with 
little hope of ever seeing that rare species 
again, that I started out for a few hours! 
collecting on May 6th, 1947. But there at a 
wet spot in the road near the place that I 
had seen my first laeta, was an unusual hair- 
streak, I looked closer,- it was Erora laetal 
A lucky stroke with the net brought it in. 

At last, I had become one of the select few 
who had collected the living laeta! 
-Carl Cook, Crailhope, Kentucky. 


It 


) JA. Keji, of Ithaca,N.Y., notes that in a 
brood of about 80 cocoons of Telea polyphemus, 
which he reared from one female, one large 

cocoon did not produce the adult, a dark male, 
for two years. (See NEWS, vol. I, poll, #31). 


Richard Guppy writes that the 1917 season 
on Vancouver Island was the reverse of that 
in nearby Washington, at least as regards Pa- 
pilios, He states: "Hereabouts the most note- 
worthy feature of the past season was the un- 
usual abundance of this same genus." 


EELSLODES BEHAVIOR IN MISSOURI e= EBgSte- 
des gorgone (Hbn.) appeared plentifully re 
this year(1947), in late June and early July. 
Previously,I have seen this species only sine 
gly in occasional years. The butterflies fed 
mostly on the flowers of Erigeron ramosus, E. 
annuus, and Asclepias tuberosa. On the last 
of these, I watched courtship activity for 
some time on the afternoon of June 28: a male 
would flutter over a feeding female,who would 
respond with vibrating wings and upturned abe 
domen. No copulation took place,however, ap- 
parently because of disturbances by other 
males; one of them would chase the attentive 
one away and immediately take his place above 
the female. This occurred again and again; 
but most noteworthy was the peeeeiatae a 
much-worn male of Phyciodes weekela Dbl. & 
Hew.),fluttering above a female gorgone which 
responded as to a male of her own species. 
Males of gorgone chased him off repeatedly, 
and he treated them likewise. I watched this 
inter-species wooing for more than half an 
hour, until a thunderstorm ended the perform- 
ance. In contrast to the actions of this nyc- 
teis, a male of P. tharos (Dru.) feeding a 

@ same cluster of flowers appeared oblivi- 
ous of the gorgone female and was unnoticed 
by the males."= Harold I. O'Byrne,Glencoe,Mo. 


ALBINISTIC LIMENITIS IN ILLINOISe= Alex 
K. Wyatt, of Chicago, reports that Frank Rute 
kowski caught an unusual Limenitis archippus 
at Peru, Illinois, Oct. 11, 1947. This spe- 
cimen is a female of good size,but instead of 
the customary brown color,it is almost white, 
showing only a pale yellow shading in costal 
area of secondaries. The black cross band of 
primaries is narrowed, although the enclosed 
white spots are normal. The cross band of 
secondaries is also narrow, being practically 
missing between veins 2 and 3. The under side 
is even paler, but the cross lines or bands 
are heavier than above." 

Mr. Wyatt also mentioned finding in his 
yard a Dumeral oe milberti in late September 
and several males of Hylephila ee regu- 
larly for fully a month, even after the first 
light frost. Both species are generally un- 
common in the Chicago area. 


NOTES ON PHOEBIS IN FLORIDA.- "“Philea 
will oviposit on Cassia corymbosia (foliage & 
bloom) and on the yellow bloom of Cassia fis- 
tula, Also on the corymbosia P. eubule and E. 
nicippe larvae may be taken while Erebus odo- 
ra feeds on the leaves of fistula. The larvae 
of philea will feed on flowers in preference 
to the foliage and take on the color of their 
food, yellow on flowers and green on foliage. 
Likewise the chrysalids differ in color but 
these differences are not carried on to the 
adult. However by feeding the larvae at a low 
temperature the adults will be much darker 
than normal. I have only taken the albino 
form during hot weather. Philea is relatively 
free of parasites. The adult philea will tra- 
vel long distances. It is interesting to see 
a large female flying high and fast suddenly 
drop to the ground as though being pulled by 
a suction; investigation will usually produce 
the food plant." - W.H. Schoenherr, 

(See notes by Berry in Vol. I, pe70). 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER COLUMN 


Q. "How dependable are the male genitalia for 
Lepidoptera (especially butterfly) taxonomy?" 


A. They are probably as dependable as any 
group of characters, and more so than most; 
but occasionally fail,probably in cases where 
speciss are of very recent origin, and where 
differentiation is largely physiological. The 
most notorious case is Argynnis (Speyeria), 
where the Old-world species have excellent 
genitalic characters, while only a few of the 
American ones (e.g. diana, idalia) show even 
slight differences. Phyciodes is almost as 
bad in N. America, but in most genera species 
differences sre clean-cut or even striking. 

For grouping-characters above species they 
are probably no less and no more valuable 
than characters of other parts. 


Qe "Can the female genitalia provide useful 
genus and species characters in butterflies 
as they do in many moth groups?" 


A. They are almost as useful at the species 
level as the male characters, but differences 
are often less striking, and much more diffi- 
cult to describe and figure. For higher 
groups they serve at times but are highly 
treacherous. For instance,a set of four sco- 
binate bands in the bursa is characteristic 
of Trifid Noctuidae of each of the main sub- 
families, but in each of them the bands are 
modified or lost in many and widely scattered 
genera or even species, which will be wholly 
normal in external and ¢ characters. Another 
instance is Maniola jurtina, discussed in 
Pierce's"Genitalia of the British Rhopalocera,” 


Q. “What characters can be used in classify- 
ing larvae of the Hesperiidae?" 


A. Most characters used in other larvae:shape 
of head (Scudder),setae on mouth-parts, rela- 
tive thickness of neck (prothorax), develop- 
ment and number of hooks on prolegs, develop- 
ment of the plate-like primary setae; texture 
of skin; general form of body in life, etc. 
See especially Scudder's "Butterflies of Eas- 
tern North America"; a few further characters 
ere given in "A Structural Study of Some Cat- 
erpillars" Ann. Ent. Soc. Am. iii, 105. 


- W.T.M. Forbes 


Mervyn Plomley reports several Lycaena 
helloides from N.W. Georgian Bay, Paris, and 
Hamilton, Ontario, all taken in June. This 
appears to be the easternmost record in Can- 
ada. The identifications were checked by Dr. 
T.N. Freeman. 


* * * 


Since there is such a demand for back nos. 
of the NEWS, any 1917 members who do not wish 
to keep their copies of Vol.I are urged to 
return these to the Editors, who will refund 
postage,or to pass them on to a new member. 
Of course, all proceeds from the sale of back 
mumbers are added to Society funds. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Dufrane, Abel, Curator,Musée d'Histoire Natu- 
relle de Mons,69 avenue du Tir,Mons,BELGIUM. 

Dujardin, F., 25 rue Guiglia, Nice, FRANCE. 

Gloor, Dr. Eugene E., 1) Maple Ave., Watson- 
ville, Calif. 

Hewes, L.eI., 11) Edgewood Ave., San Francisco 
17,. Calif. 

Jacksen, Ray M., 100 S. Fuller Ave., Los An- 
geles 36, Calif. 

Janmoulle, E., 2 rue Esnotte, Watermael-lez- 
Bruxelles, BELGIUM. 

Johnson, Frank, Griffen, Georgia. 

Manning, James H., 1515 N. 26th, Boise,Idaho. 

Overlaet, F.G., Curator, Musée de la Société 
Royale de Zoologie, Anvers, 1C, Chaussée de 
Louvain, Kortenberg (Brabant), BELGIUM. 

Pearson, H.Re,CePe 2201,Rio de Janeiro,BRAZIL. 

Plomley, Mervyn, 28 Burris St., Hamilton, On- 
tario, CANADA. 

Rau, Phil, 549 E. Argonne Dr., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Rotger, Rev. Bernard, C.Re, St. Joseph's 
Church, Capulin, Colorado. 

Sasko, Prof. V.G., 1937 W. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 22, Ill. 

Wigmore, ReHe, Hunter River, P.E.I., CANADA. 

Wilcke,Dr.Hermann, Késsen/Tyrol, Nr.199, AUSTRIA. 

Wren, G.R., 837 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS: Adelphe, Brother, 162 
Montreal Rd., Eastview, Ontario, CANADA. 

Farquhar, Dr. D.W., 185 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Hulbirt,L.H.,622 N.Bright Ave.,Whittier,Calif. 

O'Byrne, Harold I., Iberia, Missouri. 
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All remaining copies of the first volume 
(1947) of the NEWS, including the 8 monthly 
issues and detailed Membership List,have been 
inventoried and the numbers in stock listed 
below. These copies are available to Society 
members at $0.20 each. No complete volumes are 
left. In} issues, all remaining copies are 
imperfect due to the mimeographing process, 
but still completely usable. These imperfect 
issues are $0.15 each. Prices include postage. 


No.1l(May) <= All imperfect 

No.2(June) = All imperfect 

No.3(July) e Limited 

No.4(Aug.) = Out of stockssome separate pp. 
No.5(Sept.) = All imperfect 

No.6(Oct.) 

Noe7(Nov.) = All imperfect 


No.8(Dec.) = (with Field Season Summary) 
Membership List,including addresses and spe- 
cial interests, complete to end of 197. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is the monthly 
newsletter of The Lepidopterists' Society. 
Membership is open to~anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies & moths, The 1948 
dues, including subscription to the NEWS, are 


$1.50 for Regular Members and $3.00 or more 


for Sustaining Members. Please make remit- 
tances payable to ;: arles L, Remington. 
Address all Society correspondence to: 
P.O. Box 10, Cambridge 38, Masse, U.S.A. 


Feb. 1948 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


BRAZIL MACROLEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange 
for North American Papilios and Saturniidae. 
Will gladly collect Noctuidae and Geometridae 
for exchange. 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil. 

Can offer Callosamia angulifera, Citheronia 

» etc. for uncommon Sphingidae and 

Catocala needed for my collection. A very 
large set of duplicates of commoner Lepidop- 
tera available in exchange for commoner spe- 
cies from elsewhere. C.W. Baker, Pe. O. Box 
455, Waynesburg, Ohio. 
Mr. Heinz Jensen, 5), Hyltebjerg Alle,Vanlose, 
Copenhagen, DENMARK, wishes correspondence 
with U.S.A. Lepidopterists, especially in the 
Southeast. He is willing to sollect any 
Scandanavian Lepidoptera and is interested in 
exchang/ ng books and journals on Lepidoptera. 
BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS OF THE HIGH ALPS - All 
Lepidoptera of the Austrian Tyrol offered. 
Special rarities are species such as Colias 

alaeno, Argynnis thore, Erebia glacialis and 
epiphron, Orodemnias quenselii,Plusia SPpPe 
Prices according to Staudinger & Bang-Haas 
List. Send list now of species desired. Some 
material on hand, Extensive collecting plan- 
ned for the coming season. 
Dr. H. Wilcke, Késsen/Tyrol, Nr. 199, AUSTRIA 
RHOPALOCERA AND ZYGAENIDAE OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 
offered in exchange for North American Rhopa- 
locera, Zygaenidae (including Procris = Jno), 
etc. Write in English. F. Dujardin, 25 rue 
Guiglia, Nice (A.M.), FRANCE. 
Will sraeseee MORPHO MENELAUS, RHETENOR, SUL- 
KOWSKYI by the hundred lot or *whatever quant- 
ity available. The Butterfly Store, 77 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


WISH TO PURCHASE Canadian (esp. Arctic) Bolo- 
ria & Colias. Dr. A.B. Klots, College » 
City of New York, New York 10, N.Y. 

Large quantities of Philotes sonorensis, An- 
thocaris sara, Speyeria macaria, Tharsalea 
srota for exchange for N.Am. Rhopalocera,esp. 
Theclinae and Hesperiidae. Will exchange 
Speyeria nitocris for S. diana. D.E. Parker, 
1033 S. Beacon Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
EAST AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES, for sale or ex- 
change. Want American species, particularly 
South Am. R.W. Barney, Govt. African School, 
Kakamega, Kenya, East Africa. 

NAMED INDIAN BUTTERFLIES and unnamed moths 
from districts of Poona, and Dehra-Dun for 
sale. E. Hug: airmail c/o Mrs. J.Graf, Zeug- 
hausstr. 8, Chur, Switzerland, or regular 
mail: Vaudrevange-Saar, Wilhelmstrasse 3, 
Terr. Saare, Via Saarlouis, France. 


FOR SALE: Insect collection boxes, a x143x 
2 1/2 inches, dovetailed corners, the finest 
composition pinning bottoms, sanded but not 
finished, beautiful redwood throughout, hing- 
ed, with latches -$2.10 apiece, $2) dozen, 

F. 0. B. Beverly Hills. Bio-Metal Associates, 
P.O. Box 36, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


quest. 
H. Re Pearson, Postal Box 2206, 
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Papered MANITOBA RHOPALOCERA for exchange for 
tropical Lepidoptera. About O species, all 
with complete data. List available on re- 
C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba. 
GUADALCANAL Lepidoptera (esp. Rhopalocera), 
of almost every native genus, offered in ex- 
change for needed N. American species, T.W. 
Davies, 9734 Castlewood Stee Oakland, Calif. 


Wanted: Philotes of Ne America for a systema- 
tic study, for purchase, examination, or ex- 
change. Rudy Mattoni, Dept. of Entomology, 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
Will Faeinenes WASHINGTON LEPID. & Coleoptera 
for N. American Rhopalocera, esp. Euphydryas 
& Mitoura, Eu. taylori available in large 
series. Many fine specimens from Olympic 
Mts. and Puget Sound Basin. D.P. Frechin, 
1504 N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 


Wanted for determination,exchange,or purchase: 
ARCTIIDAE of the Neotropical Region(especial- 
ly Central America & West Indies), as well as 
North American ADELOCEPHALIDAK(Sissphingidae), 


Correspondence invited. 


Prof. Lauro Travassos, Laboratorio de Helmin- 
tologia, Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Caixa Postal 
926, Rio de Janeiro, D.F., BRAZIL. 
FOR SALE - THE BERRY COLLECTION 

The results of 18 years in Florida of collec- 
ting and exchanging. Many very rare species. 
2000-),000 mounted specimens; 6000-8000 speci- 
mens in papers. Over 1100 different named 
forms. Especially rich in Hesperiidae, Lycae- 
nidae,Sphingidae,Catocala. For details write: 


Dean F. Berry, Box 1h6, Orlando, Florida. 


LIVING MATERTAL AVAILABLE 


Offer a new copy of Ford's "Butterflies" in 
exchange for several living cocoons of Platy- 


gsamia cecropia. John B. Smartt, 36 Botanic 
Roads Glasnevin, Dublin, Ireland. 


PUPAE OF PAPILIO ZELICAON and P. PHILENOR 
HIRSUTA from California, full data, offered 
in exchange for papered butterflies needed 
for our collections, 
Thomas W. Davies, 973 Castlewood St, 
William A. Hammer, 5300 Walnut St. 
Oakland, California 


Citheronia regalis & Sauaeeoaa: nubilis pupae 
Catocala cara, concumbens, & amatrix eggs. 
Available alive. Herman Wilhelm, Buckingham 
Head, R.D. 1, Willimantic, Gonnsge tous. 


DESIRE LIVING PUPAE OF LYCAENIDAE (ease Thec- 
linae). Offer in exchange papered Calif. sppe 
Graham Heid, 1175 Hesby St.,N.Hollywood,Cal. 


What have you to offer in exchange for LIVING 
PUPAE of Telea polyphemus? R.J. Ford, 3266 
Ardmore Ave., South Gate, Eelits 


Cocoons of Platysamia eur sie loveri, colum- 
bia,and Callosamia apeu era & calleta dest . desir= 
ed. Correspondence invited. R.L. ert, 

N Normandie Ave., Los Angeles },, “Calif, 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE 19118 NORTH AMERICAN SEASON SUMMARY 


As the fall collecting approaches for Southern Hemisphere members, North America is slow- 
ly emerging from one of the severest winters on record. In the East the snowfalls have been 
the heaviest ever known and the cold waves have reached deep into the southern states. The 
Southwest has continued one of the most terrible droughts it has known, but recent rain re- 
lieved it somewhat. Thus the main Lepidoptera collecting season for 1948 is rapidly approach- 
ing and has in fact begun in Florida and the Southwest. The effects of this winter on Lepid- 
optera will be particularly interesting. This seems a propitious time to discuss the Soci- 
ety's Summary of the 1948 Season in North America which will be published at the end of the 
year as a NEWS supplement. In order to make this and future Season Summaries wholly success- 
ful it will be necessary for several members in each of the eight areas to keep careful rece 
ords of their local Lepidoptera throughout the season. Many members have already kept a rec- 
ord book for enough years to generalize accurately on comparative conditions as each new sea=- 
son proceeds. We hope many others will begin such regular records this year. 


Again this year, the points we hope to have answered are: 1) Was the flight period of 
the various species earlier or later than the average? 2) If either early or late, did it re- 
turn to normal or otherwise change as the season progressed? 4) Did unusual climatic events 
[cold, drought, excessive rain, hurricanes, etc.] occur, and if so, what was their effect on 
Lepidoptera? h) Did biological or human agencies [parasitism, fires, birds, etc.] affect Le- 
pidoptera this year in an unusual way? 5) Did any individual species show very unusual chang- 
es - rare species suddenly common or vice versa? 6) Occurrence of migrants and "strays". 


The last can yield important information immediately, whereas the significance of much 
of the first five will result primarily from the accumulation of information during several 
years. Many North American Lepidoptera are well-known as migrants - e.g. Eurema mexicana, 
Phoebis sennae, Danaus plexippus, Dione vanillae, Vanessa cardui, Herse cingulata, Celerio 
lineata, Erinnyis ello, Erebus odora, Thysania zenobia, and Alabama argillacea, to mention a 
few of the best known species. Some have occasional or regular mass migrations - plexippus, 
cardui, lineata, argillacea. Others seem to appear individually and infrequently - odora, 
zenobia, mexicana, ello. Exact date records are needed from a large number of different ob- 
servers in order to gather material for understanding the movements. D. plexippus is reputed 
to have a northward migration in spring. Several veteran collectors have never seen a spring 
migrant. Information on this important point is urgently needed. 


It is hoped that 1948 will show reports from many regions weakly represented in 197. 
The region from Maryland to Florida, westward to New Mexico and Nebraska was unsatisfactorily 
reported. The same was true of Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
most of Canada west of Quebec. Alaska, Labrador, and Newfoundland were unrepresented. It is 
hoped that the West Indies and Mexico eventually will become included regularly. In general, 
the butterflies were thoroughly treated. Very little information on moths was reported, and 
the "micros" were nearly ignored, M.O. Glenn rescuing them from complete oblivion. 


This is the call for heavy participation and, thoroughness of records, Your regular ob- 
servations and prompt noting of them can give a genuine boost to our knowledge of seasonal 
changes in the Lepidoptera of the continent. 

C.LeRe 


Mr. P. Siviter Smith, Siviter House, Ludgate Hall, Birmingham 34, England, is revising 
the genus Lycaena (= Chrysophanus). He is anxious to settle the long-standing question as 
to whether L. phlaeas of Europe and L. hypophlaeas of No. America are one species. The 
test is whether the two will mate and produce fertile offspring. Mr. Smith will send liv- 
ing eggs of phlaeas by airmail to N. Am. Lepidopterists willing to rear them and attempt 
the cross-mating with hypophlaeas. Since hypophlaeas is abundant throughout eastern No. 
America and the host plant, Sheep Sorrel (Rumex acetosella), grows as a weed in city lawns 
as well as in fallow fields, the problem should not be difficult. A significant contribu- 
tion to science can be made by one or preferably several members wishing to undertake the 
test. Members who wish to participate should write directly to Mr. Smith. We will be 
pleased to have a card from any members who undertake the experiment. It is hoped that 
through cooperation of European and American members similar breeding tests will be made 
with Papilio machaon and P. aliaska and zelicaon, Colias chrysotheme and C,. eurytheme and 
philodice, Lycaenopsis argiolus and L. pseudargiolus, and other Lepidoptera. 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXONOMY = I. 


In response to requests from several mem- 
bers a series of brief discussions on elements 
of taxonomy will be presented, with special 
stress on definitions of terms used commonly 
in Lepidoptera taxonomy. A few introductory 
definitions are necessary in launching these 
remarks. BIOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE is the reg- 
ulated system of naming species of plants and 
animals and of naming the categories into 
which they are grouped. CLASSIFICATION is the 
grouping of these species into higher categor= 
ies. The scientist who names and defines the 
species and then classifies them is known as 
a TAXONOMIST or SYSTEMATIST. The distinction 
between the last two terms is now indefinite, 
but in general the taxonomist is concerned 
with species and the systematist with their 
grouping into a natural classification. 


~ ~ ~ 


At the end of the Dark Ages when the quest 
for knowledge began to escape from the sup- 
pression of theology it was natural that men 
interested in living things sought to give 
standardized names to the organisms they saw 
around them. Aristotle had classified the 
animals, but the flaws in his system were in- 
creasingly apparent. Previous to the time of 
Linnaeus the systems were clumsy and none was 
found acceptable universally. A species might, 
for example , be named The Orange Butterfly 
Of The Alpine Meadows, although of course it 
would have been written in Latin, virtually 
the only scholarly language prior to 1800. 


Carl von Linné (Carolus Linnaeus) was a 
brilliant Swede interested in plants and ani- 
mals. He had a remarkable mind for arranging 
and classifying, and he published several re- 
visions of his Systema Naturae and Species 
Plantarum, each one modified from its prede-= 
cessor. Finally he settled on the BINOMINAL 
system for naming species of animals in the 
tenth edition of Systema Naturae and its date 
of publication, 1758, is the starting point 
of our modern system known as binominal nom- 
enclature. It is surprising that such a meth- 
od was not adopted much sooner, since it is 
so similar to the occidental system of human 
names » 


In this manner every species has 2 names, 
one its generic name, which it has in common 
with other closely related species, and the 
other its*specific name which it alone has 
within its genus. Thus the Alpine orange but- 
terfly became Colias palaeno, belonging to the 
genus of yellow or orange black-bordered but= 
terflies, Colias, and being a special member, 
palaeno, of that genus. The plural of "spe- 
cies" is "species", The plural of "genus" is 
"genera", The adjectives are "specific" and 
"generic", The spellings "specie" and "genus- 
es" are never correct in biology. A generic 
name must always be spelled with an initial 
capital letter. The specific name of any ani- 
mal is nearly universally written with a small 
(lower case) initial letter, although the In- 
ternational Rules permit capitalization of 
names derived from names of persons. Virtue 
ally all taxonomists, except many French work- 
ers, have abandoned the clumsy practice of 
capitalizing specific names. 
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TYPE NOMENCLATURE 


There are so many different names applied 
to types of species that members may find 
helpful a list of the 13 most common and use- 
ful names, with a brief definition of each. 
Type species of genera will be considered la- 
ter. A much more detailed list prepared by 
Professor C.P. Alexander will be found in An- 
nals Ent. Soce Am. 32: 689-702, 1939. Many of 
the following definitions were obtained there, 


1. Primary T : A specimen on which the de- 
ee of a new species is based, In- 
cludes Type, Holotype, Allotype, Lectotype, 
Cotype, Syntype, Paratype. Possibly a bete 
ter use of this term is for the one speci- 
men of each sex which stands as the type. 
Thus Neotype would become primary and Pa- 
ratype secondary. 

2. Secondary Type: A specimen considered to 
deserve a type name but not included in 
the original series on which the descrip-= 
tion of a new species is based. Includes 
Plesiotype, Metatype, Topotype, etc. 

3 Type: Strictly construed, this term equals 
the preferable Holotype (see below). 

4. Holotype: The one specimen,selected by the 
original author at the time of describing 
a new species, standing as the type of the 
species. May be of either sex. 

5. Allotype: The type of the opposite sex 
from the holotype. If the original type 
series contained only one sex,the allotype 
could be described by the same or another 
author when the opposite sex was found, 
subsequent to the original description. 
Many careful workers prefer to use the 
term only for a specimen used in the ori- 
ginal description or for a topotype. 

6. Gotype: Any specimen of the author's ori- 
ginal series when no holotype was designa- 
ted. Syntype is a synonym of Cotype. 

7e Paratype: Any specimen of the original se- 
ries after the holotype and allotype have 
been selected. 

8. Lectotype: The holotype selected by the 
original or a later author from the series 
of cotypes (syntypes) when no holotype was 
originally selected. This is the "type by 
subsequent designation", 

9. Neotype: A specimen designated to replace 
a destroyed or lost holotype or lectotype. 
Should be selected from paratypes if pos-= 
sible; otherwise should be a topotype. 

10.Metatype: A specimen from the original lo- 
cality (topotype) identified by the author 
of the species, after the original descrip- 
tion. A metatype is really as valuable as 
a paratype, but is not usually so regarded. 

11.Topotype: Any specimen from the original 
locality(type locality). The type locali- 
ty is the locality where the holotype was 
taken and is to be narrowly construed as 
the exact locality. 

12.Plesiotype: A specimen used for any rede- 
scription, supplementary description, or 
figure published by any author after the 
original description of the species, 

13.Homoeotype: A specimen identified by an- 
other than the original author on compari- 
son with the type. A homoeotype identified 
by an excellent taxonomist is almost as 
valuable as a metatype. 

CeLeRe 
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THE CARE OF A COLLECTION AND LIBRARY 


by Cyril F. dos Passos 
Mendham, New Jersey 


The capture, preparation, and determination of spécimens of Lepidoptera are the primary 
steps in the formation of a collection. The proper maintenance of the insects is as important 
as the other steps. Unless it is attended to carefully, the preceding work is wasted. 


The greatest dangers to a collection are from light, the larvae of Dermestes beetles, and 
mold. The first results in fading but is the easiest peril against which to guard. All that 
is necessary is to keep the insects in closed boxes or cabinets,except when under examination, 
Dermestes is an enemy against which one constantly must be on the watch. All acquisitions, no 
matter from what source received, should be fumigated immediately upon their receipt and be- 
fore they are placed in the collection. This is done easily by placing them in an airtight 
container, such as a tin box, in which there is a liberal amount of paradichlorobenzene, and 
leaving them there for several days. But the collection itself must be guarded against this 
persistent pest. For a number of years the author has done that by means of creosote fumes, 
It is not claimed that the fumes of creosote will kill Dermestes, but the odor repels them and 
they seldom, if ever, enter boxes that have been treated in this manner. 


The creosote is placed in a gelatine capsule filled with cotton and pinned into each ine 
sect box. These gelatine capsules may be purchased at any drugstore. For use in the collec- 
tion remove the cap and place it over the long end. This reinforces the bottom of the cap- 
sule, Roll a small amount of cotton into the shape of a cylinder and insert it in the cap- 
sule. This must not be packed tightly, because room must be left for the creosote. Hold the 
capsule at each end with the thumb and index finger. Then insert a no.O insect pin diagonale 
ly, entering at a point just above the rim of the cap as reversed, and coming out just below 
so as to pass through a single layer of gelatine on entering and through a double layer on 
emerging, thus locking the cap to the long end of the capsule. Pin the holder so made into 
the box. With a medicine dropper fill the capsule with creosote. The opening of the capsule 
should point toward the upper part of the box when the latter is placed in its permanent pos- 
ition. Originally the author replenished the creosote once a year, but for reasons presently 
stated once every two years is now deemed sufficient. In several years the bottom of the cap- 
sule will partially dissolve or rot through. When that occurs the capsule should be replaced 
or nested into the next larger size of capsule. 


Since the end of World War II an insecticide known as "DDT" has become available for cie- 
vilian use in the U.S.A. The author has experimented with this and found it most effective. 
DDT is used as a residual insecticide,killing when the insect touches it, rather than by fum- 
igation as a gas or in an aerosol. A thin coating should be sprayed in solution form on any 
surfaces which wandering ? Dermestes might touch. Indoors, a coating is effective for nearly 
a year if not wiped off in dusting, etc. Also it has eliminated all clothes moths, silver- 
fish, and flies. Since its use it has been found necessary to replenish the creosote only 
every two years, This year not a single Dermestes was found in the writer's collection of 
butterflies contained in some seven hundred and fifty boxes. 


During World War II the author was unable, because of the fuel oil shortage, to heat his 
entomological laboratory. As a result a thick, white, fuzzy mold formed on some of the in- 
sects in boxes placed against the north wall. This has presented a problem to which no ene 
tirely satisfactory solution yet has been found. However, the following steps have been taken 
to overcome this difficulty. Their description may prove useful to other collectors. All in- 
sect boxes standing on shelves against the north wall have been moved away from the wall by 
about three inches, thus creating an air space between the wall and the boxes. The wall has 
been sprayed with "Mil-Du-Rid", a preparation manufactured by the Interchemical Corporation 
of Fair Lawn, New Jersey. Finally, some heat from a nearby radiator has been directed into 
this open air space. It is believed that these steps will prevent the formation of additional 
mold. Mold can never develop in dryness. Specimens which are already moldy are apparently 
beyond repair. No method tried thus far has succeeded, but perhaps the author will have some- 
thing further to report another year. 


The only enemy to a collector's library appears to be silver-fish. Fortunately old and 
valuable books are not attacked by silver-fish, because the food habits of these insects do 
not attract them to fine rag paper. They prefer to eat the cheapest paper made from wood 
pulp and articles such as window shades where attached to the roller or end by starch. The 
control of silver-fish with DDT is easy. If the reader has any fine leather bindings, they 
should be treated twice a year with some such product as "Lexol", manufactured by the Martin 
Dennis Co., Newark, New Jersey. Unfortunately, the heat in modern homes dooms such bindings 
anyway, but their life may be prolonged by the foregoing treatment. 


Too great care cannot be given to collections. After all the time and trouble devoted 
to their creation, it is a pity to have them ruined. Somehow or other it always is the rare 
est and most valuable material that suffers first and most severely. The author even has 
seen types in museums reduced to nothing but a pin and label! Such happenings are inexcus- 
able. They could have been prevented by slight care. 
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Editor's note: John Abbot,of Georgia, was the oarlie 
est important contributor in America to the knowledge 
of Lepidoptera, although he never published his fine 
drawings and notes directly, these appearing under 
the authorship of Smith and Boisduval & Lecontee Any 
authoritative biographical material is valuablee His 
life has been an intriguing mysiery to American Le= 
pidopterists for nearly a century, and much specule= 
tion has appeared in printe I was startled and de-=- 
lighted to discover in the locked files of the Musee 
um of Comparative Zoology (Harvard University) a de= 
tailed account of the first part of his life hand- 
written by Abbot, himself. It is a pleasure to be 
able to present it verbatim in this issue of the N#VIS 
This is the account mentioned by Oemler in his letter 
to Thaddeus W. Harris, reproduced by R. P. Dowe The 
most detailed biography of Abbot previously published 
was written by Dow in the Journal of the New York 
Entomological Society, vole 22. There one reads; "If 
Francillon was uncommnicative, Abbot was more so, 
especially concerning the first forty years of his 
life." The following account shows this to be untrue. 


"Notes on my Life 


I was born in the Year 1751, 
the first of June Old Stile at 
the West end of the Town Lon- 
don,in Bennet Street S¢ James, 
my father was an .Attorney at 
Law, Iwas his 2¢ Son my bro- 
ther dying before I was born, 
at the time of my leaving Eng- 
land I had 2 Sisters,Elizabeth 
& Charlotte,and a brother Tho- 
mas then 7 Years old. I had a 
very early love for Books lay- 
ing out my pocket money for lit- 
tle Story books, and anearly , 
taste for drawing, which might 
be much increased by my father 
having a large & valueble col- 
lection of prints, of some of 
the best Masters, he had also 
many good paintings, 

My peculiar liking for Ine 
sects was long before I was 
acquainted with any method of 
catching or keeping them I re- 
member knocking down a Libella 
& pining it, when I was told it wou'd sting, 
as bad as a RattleSnake bite 

My Father had a Country house, at Turnham 
Green 5 miles from London at £25 a Year rent, 
at the early part of my Life, I remember 
breeding some there, when I had no method of 
keeping them after I had done it when the 
Lease expired my father gave it up, as the 
grounds & house was divided, between the heirs 
of it I have a drawing of the house, which 
I will send you some time hence 

In one of my Walks after Insects I met 
with a M™ Van Dest the famous flower painter, 
he invited me to come & see him, he had been 
a small Collector, showed meapattern of the 
large Net, & gave me some rare Insects, I got 
me immediately a Net made & begun to under- 
stand keeping them better 

My father got a M™ Boneau an Engraver, & 
Drawing Master, to give me lessons of Drawing 
at our own house, he was acquainted with a 
M’ Rice a Teacher of Grammer, who had like- 
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wise been a Collector of Insects, M” Boneau, 
did not paint in Water Colours, he only under- 
stood the Rules of Drawing & perspective, he 
praised my Drawings of Insects,& got me through 
M’ Rice introduced to M? Drury who had been 
president of the Linnean Sosiety & who then 
was allowed to have the best Collection of Ine 
sects both English & foreign of any one 

I leave You to Judge my pleasure & aston- 
ishment at the sight of his Cabinets the first 
I had ever seen of the kind he very polite- 
ly offered to lend me Insects to Draw, & we 
immediately became well acquainted That 
hour may be said to have given a new turn to 
my future life I had immediately a Mahog- 
any Cabinet made of 26 Draws, covered with 
sliding tops of Glass, it cost me 6 Guineas, 
& begun to collect with an unceasing Indust- 
ry I met with soon after & purchased a 
parcel of beautiful Insects from Surinam I 
soon begun to have a respectable Collection 
but not Satisfied with it I craved more 

One Day a MY Smeathman a 
young Man introduced himself to 
me, by saying he understood by 
MP Rice, I was a brother Fly- 
catcher, and had come to see 
me, I am not fond of Strangers, 
but his Address & discourse, 
soon settled an immediate ac- 
quaintance, he had a small 
collection, among them an Eng- 
lish Purple Emperor, it is rare, 
I never met with any myself, I 
gave him a Guinea for it On the 
other hand in one of my walks I 
met with a hornet Moth, not lar- 
ger than a hornet, a Gentleman 
offered me 2 Guineas for it, I 
thought the offer so liberal I 
let him have it, I also sold my 
duplicate English Insects at a 
good price This M™ Smeathman 
went to Africa on an intention 
chiefly to collect Insects, he 
staid 2 or 3 Years, & returned 
to England after I left it, he 
made a publication on it, par- 
ticular an account of the Ants, 
& the large hillocks they make 
there, he was agoing out there 


again, as Depety Governor, to a British Estabe- 
lishment: there,but was taken with a fever & died 

I now began to entertain thoughts of go- 
ing abroad to collect foreign Insects myself 

I had bought Albins history of the changes 
of Insects coloured which was great use to me 
he had also published 3 vols of Birds, my 
father went to purchase it, at. an Auction of 
Books, but did not & instead of it bought 
Vols of MT Edwards Birds, but so much superior 
to Albins, I was much pleased with the change 
but there was 3 more he bublished later, we 
went together to his house to buy them I care 
ried some of my Drawings with me, he praised 
them much & desired me by all means to continue 
drawing, saying no doubt I wou'd be a bublisher 
hereafter of some work on Naturalhistory 

About this time Lady Honeywood, widow of 
Gens Honeywood made me a present of Catesby's 
Nat. hist. of ‘Carolina, a subscription Copy 
£20 price all this you may suppose increased 
my love in general for Nat. history 

(conte on next page) 


Self Portrait. 


Mer. 1948 


I was Articled to my Father as his Clerk 
for 5 Years to be an Attorney,but Deeds, Con- 
veyances & Wills &c.was but little to my lik- 
ing when my thoughts was ingrosed by Natural- 
history 

In the beginning of the Year 1774, I was 
determined to come to America, but what part 
to choose was the only matter to determine on 
A Frenchman & his Son & come from Orleans, 
they praised that very much but I had met 
with a hist of Virginia painted in such glow- 
ing Colours, & the Voyage there being much 
shorter, I determined on Virginia, I sold my 
Cabinet of Insects,Drawings &c. had 3 smaller 
Wainscot Cabinets made to bring with me and 
engaged my Passage in the Royal Exchange, 
Capt*' Woodford the Ship had undergone a 
thorough Repair & was to sail in April but 
through delays did not sail untill July. In 
the Summer thro! the recommendation of a M™ 
Humphreys I was employed in making Drawings 
of Nat. history shells &c. at a good price, 
on Vellum at a Guinea apiece, A Gentleman I 
drawed for purswaded me delay my departure & 
draw for him, but it was to late 

One Morning I went to the 
Coffee house to know when the 
Ship wou'd sale, was told she 
had sailed, but might perhaps 
overtake her in the River, be- 
fore she got out to Sea. 

I was a good deal surprized 
and alarmed,I had payed for my é 
passage 25 Guineas,&my clouths Rtas SAD Bs 
& baggage was on board Sopra Sa aS jth 

I hired a post chaise & in on, 
Company with my father & mother 
& my brother Tommy then 7 Years 
old,we started to overtake the 
Ship before it got out of the 
River to Sea Uppon a point of 
Land on the 
sight of the Ship, but far a 
head, all the chance then was 
to go to Deal on the Sea coast, 
from whence She was to take her 
final Departure 

Upon our arrival at Deal we 
saw with pleasure the Ship ly-=- 
ing off, which had got there 
before us, I immediately hired a boat & got 
on board her I took leave of my Mother in 
tears, but my brother Tommy pleased with his 
Tour I suppose said he was sorry I was going 
to leave him, but hang him if he cou'd Cry 

The Ship did not Sail till 3 days after, 
the wind not being fair= the Captain & some 
of the passengers next day went on shore, but 
I was determined to stay on board as I had 
got there There was 8 Cabin Passengers of 
us=- among them was a M Goodall & his Wife 
an English woman who he had married during 
his stay in England, he was furnished by his 
Uncle a rich Merchant in London England, with 
a Cargo of Goods to set up a store in Virgin- 
ia in Hanover County where he lived about 
100 miles from the mouth of James River 

In about a fortnight we got to Madeira, 
where we stop a day or to two to take in some 
Wine I landed there walked about the Town & 
dined at a hotel Altho it was a fine day I 
did not meet with any Butterfly or Moth 

About the 9th of sept we made James River 
& anchored near the mouth, being 6 weeks on 


River we got in wae eee 
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the Passage 

I had a Letter of Recommendation from Mr 
Drury to a Minister in Dinwiddee County, but 
I had commenced an Acquaintance with M Goode 
all, & with his consent agreed to board with 
him the Parson being a total Stranger & liv- 
ing still much farther back in the Country 

MP Goodall got acquainted with a M Bal- 
flour who had a small Sloop & was going up 
James River on a commission to buy up a large 
quantity of Wheat to ship to England, he very 
politely offered to carry us up the River as 
far as old James Town, the first settlement 
in Virginia 

Upon my landing there I found it was now 
deserted as a Town we there hired 2 Chairs, 
one for myself & the other for M™ Goodall & 
his Wife, with an Attendant who was to bring 
them back again 

Soon after my arrival at M™ Goodalls it 
became very sickly in the neighbourhood, with 
fevers & fluxes, one of M™ Goodalls Negroes 
died of the Flux, & many of the neighbours; 
in one family 22 died in 2 years white & black 
leaving: only a little Girl heir to the Estate 

I was very fortunate in not 
being sick at all during my 2 
Years stay in Virginia, and es- 
caping a seasoning to the Coyn- 
try, & it was not till the 2. 
year in Georgia before I had the 
Ague & fever 

During the next Summer I 
was much disappointed in not 
meeting with the variety of In- 
sects I expected, I was like- 
wise very unlucky, I shipped a 
Cabinet of Insects for London, 
but the Ship was lost on the 


LIN fey ein Soni? English coast, together with 


my Insects, I got much dispir- 
ited, & come to the resolotion 
Boas to return to England again, the 
; times likewise becoming alarm- 
ing I was told that a Captain 
of a Ship bound for London was 
to be at the Court house, I 
went there with M’ Goodall, but 
the Captain not coming, I gave 
it out 
In the mean time I got acquainted with one 
William Goodall, a Cousin to the former, a 
Young man, who had lived in Georgia, with his 
Relations, but who had married in Virginia he 
talked much in praise of Georgia, & wanted to 
go back there but had not the means to bear 
his Expences 
The Colinies having appointed a day after 
which all Intercourse with England, was to be 
stopped, I fixed up another Cabinet of Insects 
to send to England, they was on board the boat 
in the River to the Ship, when a terrible Sep- 
tember storm arose in the night, and the boat 
was lost together with my Insects again but 
to make me amends I have not lost any I have 
sent from Georgia 
The times now becoming very troublesome, 
& hearing that Georgia had not then joined 
the other Colinies, I joined Wf Goodall to 
come to Georgia together I furnished 2 hor- 
ses & was to bear all our Expences, he one & 
a Cart, to carry his Wife & child & a little 
negro boy & our baggage 
Thus fixed we started one day early in 
(conole on next page) 
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Dect accompanied by a Cousin of his who lived 
in North Carolina, I must confess I parted 
with my Virginia friends with some regreet I 
felt much more depressed in my mind for some 
hours than when I left England 

When we got to the Tar River N.C. we stop- 
ped at his Uncles where we was entertained & 
rested ourselves a week we continued our 
Journey, & early one day conversing with a Man 
thet lived on the road, he found out that it 
was a cousin of his, we were then invited to 
stay till next day we continued on to Roa- 
noke River, the ferry was kept by one Sprowles 
an Irishman, the cold set in so severe that 
we cou'd not cross the River for the Ice for 
sev. days, Sprowles out of regard for my 
being a Countryman only charged us shil- 
lings C.currency for houseroom, the snow also 
lay deep on the road, & the next night after 
crossing the River, had to scrape away the 
snow to lay our beds down by a light wood 
fire, but still sleept very comfortably 

Early the next morning as we travelled the 
road forked & not unluckably we took the wrong 
one, we soon came to a deserted store & out 
buildings, we immediately took up Camp & stay-= 
ed about a week till the snow melted, & the 
weather cleared up, we obtained here, being 
near a Scotch Settlement, some fresh provisi- 
ons,& some good Cyder Thus recruited with 
fresh Spirits we got again into our direct 
road, & travelled for 2 or 3 days more,in the 
evening we came to a house on the road,it was 
very cold, & our horses had performed a good 
days travel, we was very desirous to take up, 
it was kept by an old woman, her son,& 2 or 3 
daughters, the old Woman wou'd not let us 
stay, she said it was but 2 miles to another 
house where we might stay her son & daughters 
entreated for us, but the old hag was enexor= 
able, we had to travel on full five miles 
more, we stopped, had a good fire & supper, 
to make amends for our late nights travel We 
traveled on to Peedee River, here W? Goodall 
had another Cousin an Overseer to a large plan- 
tation, We stayed here 2 or 4 days, I had now 
got a bad cold, but upon teking some stewed 
liquor, it cured it, & then continued our 
Journey on the road to Augusta we crossed the 
ferry, & W2 Goodall sent word from Augusta by 
some persons he knew, for Wo Moore his brother 
in law & pleasant Goodall his half brother,to 
meet us next day with fresh horses,which they 
did, and about dinner time got to W. Moores 
house, about 30 miles below Augusta about the 
beginning of February, performing our journey 
in about 2 months, in the middle of Winter 
but I arrived in good health & Spirits, had 
seen a good deal of the Country,& many amusing 
passing scenes, We took up our abode with 
pleasant Goodall who then kept bachelors hause, 
till a house coutd be built of logs for wt 
Goodall, on a part adjoining of We. Moores land 
When that was finished we moved there, & I 
took up my board with him for some time after 

I was now settled in Georgia for a season 
I might now take leave of my notes, but as the 
first Years of my living in Georgia, contains 
much more of Adventure, than the former part 
of my life, and continued through such bad & 
terrible time, that I often reflect, upon the 
goodness of providence, in bringing me safely 
though them 
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When I am again settled I will continue 
them, with many curious Anexdotes of the 
Times, Indeed I often think if I had the Gen- 
ius of a Scot or Bulwar, to colour some parts 
highly, & some occasional additions, It might 
make an amusing Novel of 2 vols" 


oD 


In the above autobiographical notes the 
exact spelling, punctuation, and capitaliza- 
tion have been reproduced, The figure on page 
29 is a photograph of the first of the ten pa- 
ges written by Abbot. It seems unlikely that 
the expected account of his experiences in 
Georgia was ever written. However,this later 
period is much better known than the period 
covered in the above narrative. It is of in- 
terest to note that Abbot's biographers, S.H. 
Scudder and RP. Dow, believed Abbot came to 
America about 1790, fully 17 years later than 
the actual date revealed above. Further, Dr. 
H. Hagen wrote that he was "privatlehrer" - 
private tutor -,an assumption that seems sure- 
ly incorrect, since all of Abbot's writing re- 
veals a very unfinished education. His actual 
means of livelihood remains unknown, but it is 
not unlikely that the sale of his fine water 
color drawings to John Francillon of London 
and Major John E. Leconte of Georgia and of 
Georgia butterflies to Francillon and several 
others provided him with an important part of 
his small income. His Savannah friend, Dr. 
Oemler, wrote with indignation of the unfair 
remuneration Abbot received from Leconte for 
his drawings=- only sixpence each. He is known 
to have lived and collected, while in Georgia, 
principally in Screven and Bulloch Counties. 


There can be no doubt that he never car- 
ried on any scientific research beyond his 
drawings and field notes on life history. How- 
ever, he kept a collection of Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera and his first letter to Dr. T.W. 
Harris was for the purpose of exchanging Geor- 
gia specimens for New England material. Dr. 
Oemler wrote in a letter to Dr. Harris: "You 
will be astonished when you hear that a man 
so long amusing himself with Natural History, 
should never have been inclined to pursue it 
scientifically, he, although now 83% years of 
age, is still in the simplicity [unadvanced 
state of scientific knowledge] of a School 
boy. He has been drawing plants since his 
boyhood and never knew any thing of Linnaeus! 
Classification till I demonstrated it to him 
and created his astonishment." It was Dr, Oem- 
ler who persuaded Abbot to write the biograph- 
ical notes we are here publishing for the 
first time - a posthumous paper over a century 
late! Oemler forwarded them to Dr. Harris. 


The last reference seen by ps is a letter 
from Abbot to Harris dated "15*P nov? 183k", 
when he was 83 years old. For the last seve- 
ral years of his life he was completely deaf 
and hampered by corpulence, It seems certain 
that Abbot never married. Oemler went to the 
man with whom Abbot had been boarding shortly 
after Abbot's death, in order to save the last 
few drawings, but the children of the house 
had already destroyed them in play. 

C.LeRe 
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PLASTIC MOUNTS FOR BUTTERFLY AND MOTH COLLECTIONS 


by Otto Ackermann 


The processes used in handling collections of Lepidoptera have undergone hardly any chang- 
es in the last 100 years or more. Tradition, rooted in the fact that many collections have 
sprung from other older ones, and the availability of standardized supplies are probably the 
main reasons for this unprogressive condition. Considering the ravages to which collections 
without constant care are subjected one wonders why concerted efforts were not made long ago 
to utilize some of recent technological advancements. A beginning was made some time ago 
with plastics after the pattern of nature's amber-embedded insects, but this process is too 
expensive for large scale use, and the mounts do not lend themselves to efficient storage. 


The writer demonstrated a small collection of Lepidoptera in new plastic mounts devised 
by him at the 1939 convention of the Entomological Society of America at Columbus, Ohio. In 
the subsequent years he developed the method farther by applying, testing, and modifying it 
while building up a full scale collection in the new mounts. The original samples are now 
almost ten years old and show a constancy in shape and transparency which warrants the state- 
ment that the mounts possess the characteristics required for a permanent collection, The ma- 
terial employed is cellulose acetate which is chemically more stable than cellulose nitrate 
(celluloid). The mounts are produced commercially under the name "Transpar Mounts". 


These mounts are completely transparent, easily assembled, air- 
tight containers for individual Lepidoptera. Each casing con- 
sists of two identical halves made from sheet material having 
a center depression to provide space for the body of the in- 
sect. The assembling is accomplished by pressing together two 
edges by means of a specially designed clamping tool, and pass- 
ing a brush saturated with acetone along the seam. The liquid 
is drawn into the contact area to a depth of about ;" and fus- 
es the surfaces together. The process requires about 15 sec- 
onds for each seam. The two parts of the mount are curved so 
that, after the first seam is formed, the halves spread apart, 
leaving ample room for inserting the specimen. These mounts 
lend themselves readily to permanent labelling. The label, 
consisting of ordinary paper, is placed against the underside 
of the mount and is coated with acetone. The latter pene- 
trates the paper and fuses it instantly to the surface of the 
transparent model. 


Space economy obviously is a primary requirement for mounts if 
they are to be used in a collection. Therefore the series of 
mount sizes has been so chosen that closely fitting containers 
are available for all types of specimens. It was found that 16 
sizes, suitably proportioned, adequately cover the whole range 
of the North American Lepidoptera. The smallest container is 
1x" x 14", the highest one (for Luna moths) 5" x 52", the one 
aa for the largest wingspreed 6z" wide. Recently the writer built 
The euthor with part some special mounts for a collector in the tropics; the dimen- 
of his collection. sions were 9" x 11", with 3" body depression. 


A satisfactory collection lay-out in which the specimens may be arranged in a manner per= 
mitting convenient inspection and favorable display is achieved by standardized panels 12" x 
20", The panels consist of sheets of composite structure with white front surface and black 
trimming. They carry strips of transparent material,each fastened to the panel along its low- 
er edge by means of staples. The bottom edges of the mounts are inserted between the strips 
and the panel. The mounts are thereby firmly held in place and yet can easily be removed. 
Qverlapping of mounts permits a large number of them to be placed on one panel. A set of five 
panels, one each with 6,7,9,12 and 16 strips respectively, has been found to answer all re- 
quirements. The 6 strip panel holds 12 of the largest mounts while the 16 strip type accomo- 
dates as many as 128 of the smallest ones. The display panels are best stored in book case 
type cabinets with shelves spaced slightly more than 20" apart, and are kept separated by 1" 
wide wooden strips on the bottom shelf and by small pegs at the top. The total width per pa- 
nel is 13". With this type of collection nearly twice as many specimens can be stored in a 
given space than with the conventional glass-topped cases. 


His own experience as well as the enthusiastic reception which the new system has been 
given by the few collectors to whom it so far has been made available, have convinced the 
author that the time for general application among Lepidoptera collectors is at hand. 


Editor's Note: A notice which will guide NEWS readers wishing to obtain Transpar Mounts is on page 35« We 
have seen @ sample of the mounts and especially urge Lepidopterists who occasionally or often show their 
collection to laymen to investigate this innovetione 
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106. Hovanitz, William, "A Graphic Method of 


95. Antram, Chas.B., "Note on the Butterflies 
of the New Forest Area in 197, in Connec- 
tion with Weather Conditions." Ent.Rec. & 
J. Variation, vol.59: pp.128-130. Nov.19h7. 

96. Balland, René, "Une Migration de Pieris 
brassicae L. (Lépidoptéres)." (In French). 
La Feuille des Naturalistes (Paris), vol. 
(nese) 2: Pe 100. Nove-Dec. 197. 

97. Beall, Geoffrey, "The fat content of a 
butterfly, Danaus plexippus Linn.,as affec- 
ted by migration." Ecology, vol.29: pp.80- 
94. Jan.1948. The fat content just before 
migration in Ontario is very high and of 
course diminishes greatly in migration, spe- 
cimens in Louisiana having 2=-15% of dry 
weight, while in Ontario it was 30-210%. In 
Feb. in California it was 0%. In Ont. o¢ 
were heaviest, in Calif. 99, in La. equal. 
Summer Ont. populations had 20%. Illustra- 
ted by many tables. 

98. Blackie, J.E.H., “Frequency and Distribu- 
tion of the Commoner British Butterflies." 
The Entomologist, vol.80: ppe256-258. Nov. 


e 

gon eseae. William, "Note on some Harmodia 
species (Lep. Agrotidae)." Notulae Entomo- 
logicae(Helsinki), vol.27: pp.1l-l, pls.l, 
II. 20 Nov. 1947. Describes as new: H. 
canescens(Afghanistan), H. drenowskii ssp. 
khorassana(Iran), Hewiltshirei(Afghanistan) 
H. compta ssp. kashgaia(Iran), H. compte 
ssp. afghana(Afghanistan), Hind terta(Iren), 
He paghmana(Afghanistan), and H. macilenta 
(afghanistan). All very briefly described. 
Gives notes on H.ignicola Warr. and H.dre- 
nowskii Rb1l. Photos of H. lucida and all 
above except wiltshirei and typical drenow- 
skii. Figures # genitalia of ignicola, lu- 
cida, and luteocincta tristis and all the 
new entities except the 2 races of compta. 

100. Bryk, Felix, “Uber die auffindung einer 
unbekannten Linnéschen "Papilio"-Type im 
Riksmuseum von Stockholm(Lep :Brassolidae)," 
(In German). Entomologisk Tidsckrift(Swed- 
en), vol.68: pp.196-198. 1917. The type 
of Caligo teucer (L.) rediscovered. 

101. Campbell,J.0.,"Some Notes on Lepidoptera 
collected at Darwin during November, 195." 
Australian Zoologist (Sydney), vol.1l: pp. 
159-160. 20 June 1947. Gives a list of 27 
spp. of butterflies taken. 

102. Champie, Clark, "Tomato Worm Invaded." 
Natural History, vol.56: p.466, ill. Dec., 
1947. Popular account of parasitism of 
Protoparce larva by braconid wasps. Rath- 
er poor photos. 

103. Darlow, H.M., “Observations on Variation 
and Hybridisation in Zygaena lonicerae, 
Esp., and Zygaena filipendulae,l. (Lep.)." 
Ent. Record & Journ. Variation, vol.59: pp. 
153-156. Nov. 1947. 

10. Goodson, F.W., "Notes on the Genus Eum- 
aeus Hibner (Lep., Lycaenidae)." The Ento- 
mologist, vol.80: pp.273-276. Dec. 1947. 
Studied the 700 specimens in British Mus., 
and recognizes 5 sppe, aside from "Theorema 
group": childrenae, toxea, minyas, toxana, 
atala. No new names. 

105. Gould,George E., "Some Notes on the Bioe- 
logy and Control of Tomato Hornworms." Proc. 

ndiana Acad. Sci., vol.56: ppe157-167. 
1947. Excellent biological notes, distin- 
guishing characters of Phlegethontius sexta 


and gquinquemaculata. 
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illustrating ecological and geographical 
distributions." ology, vol.29:pp.121-122, 
fig.l. Jan. 1948. Gives a chart showing 
altitudinal and latitudinal distribution of 
North and South American Pieridae genera. 

& very useful form of graphic illustration, 


107. Kaisila, Jouko, "Euzophera fuliginosella 


(Hd. ) Hein. (Lep., Pyralidae) in Finnland 
gefunden." (In Finnish & German). Ann. Ent, 
Fennici(Helsinki),vol.l2:p.76. 15 Dece196. 


108. Kanervo, Veikko, "Sporadic observations 


concerning diseases in certain species of 
insects. 3.Diseases attacking Plutella ma- 
culipennis Curt." (In Finnish). Ann, Ent, 
Fennici (Molsiat)s vol.12: pp.143-153, 2 
figs. 30 Jan. 1947. Found 4 spp. of Ento- 
mophthora(fungus) and Fusarium and Penicil- 


lium in Plutella, excercising good control 
of the moth. English Sane) 


109. Kiriakoff, S.G., "Bemerkingen over het 


phylogenetisch Lepidopteren-Systeem van Au- 
guste Lameere." (In Dutch). Natuurwet. 
Tijdschr. (Gent), vol.29: pp.159=109. 12 
Nove 197. Explains in detail, with com- 
ments, Lameere's classification of Lepidop- 
tera, which hardly differs from most other 
extant systems. Unfortunately, this is the 
same confused method Lameere used in the 
great Précis de Zoologie, in which names 
have French, rather than Latin endings. 


110. Krogerus, Harry, "Zwei neve Kleinschmet- 


terlinge aus SRE (In German). 
Notulae Entomologicae (Helsinki), vol.27; 
ppel-8, figs.l-l. 20 Nove 1947. Describes 
as new Endothenia adustana(Lake Ladoga,Fin- 
land)and Blastobasis obsoletella(N.Finland) 


and gives photo of each and ¢ genitalia of 
adustana and venation of obsoletella, 


111. Krogerus, Harry, "Ar is laodice Pall, i 
aie ot 5 


Finland." (In Finni eEnt. (Helsinki ) 
vol.27: pp 30-31. 20 Nov. 1947. 


112. Lempke, B.J., "A Hereditary Form of Spi- 


losoma lutea, Hufn." Ent. Rec. & J. Varia- 
tion, voleo0: ppet-5. 15 Jans 1945. Des- 
cribes as new: form benesignata, a dominant 
sex-controlled form appearing in a series 

of ¢¢ in the Fy and F5 reared from a normal 
wild ¢ from Holland. A significant discov- 
ery,but not properly receiving a Latin name, 


113. Muspratt, Vera M., "The Migration of Ce- 


lerio lineata livornica Esper (Lep. Sphin- 

gidae) in Europe in 1946." The Entomolo- 
ist, vol.80: pp.249-252. Nov. 1917. 

19. was a year of heavy migration in west- 

ern Europe. This paper reminds us that we 

know little of N.Am. migrations of lineata. 


ih, Neves, C.M.Baeta, "La Dioryctria lendi- 
pece 


s 
della H.S. (Lepidoptera- Pyralidae) es 
nouvelle pour l'entomofaune Portugaise,." 
(In French), Bull.Soc.Portugaise Sci.Nat., 
vol.lh: pp.65-69, 2 figs. gan. 1943. 


115. Palmen, Ernst, "Ein auffallender Massen- 


flug von Phytometra gamma L. und Pyrameis 
cardui L. (Lep.) in Sidfinnland." Cin Ger- 


man). Ann, Ent. Fennici (Helsinki), vol.1l2: 
pp.122-151. 30 Dec. 1946. k 


116. Querci, 0., "Zygaena ignifera." Ent.Rec. 


& J. Variation, vol.59: p.95. July/Aug. 
1947. Brief note. 


117. Querci, 0., "The Variations of Anthro- 


cera carniolica ssp.magnaustralis, Verity." 
Ent. Rec. & Je Variation, VoL.597pp.97-98, 
Sept. 1947. 
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118. Réal, M.P., "Capture dtun Gynandromorphe 
Hybride." (In French). Bull. Mens. Soc. 
Linn. Lyon, vol.16: pp.56-58, fig. Mar. 

7e Describes and figures a bilateral 
gynandromorph (left side ¢#, right ¢) which 
is a hybrid between Augiades s and 
A.comma, taken in Ain,France.(See#119). 

119. Réal, Pe, "A propos du Gynandromorphe 
d'Augiades Capturé dans la Nature." (In 


French). Bull.Mens.Soc.Linn.Lyon, vol.16: 
Pe 201. Dec. 197. Reports that the gy- 


nandromorph is not actually a hybrid, but 
is only A. comma. (See #118, above). 

120. Rougeot, P., "Note sur les Papillons 
Gabonais du Genre Drepanoptera Roths." 

(In French). Bull. Mens. Soc. Linn. Lyon, 
vol.16: pp.74-75. Notes on D. rectifascia 
vacuna, albida, ploetzi. 

121. Siverly, Russell E., "A Morphological 
Study of the Male and Female Genitalia of 
Heliothis armigera (Corn Earworm Moth),." 
Am. Midland Naturalist, vol.38:pp.712-72, 
figs.l-ll. Nov. 1947. The drawings show 
the details of male and female genitalia 
from several angles. The procedure for ge- 
nitalic preparations is given(mostly after 
Busck, 1932), all terms used are defined. 
The paper gives an extensive bibliography. 

122. Stempffer,H., “Note sur les Ornipholido- 
tos du groupe de muhata Dewitz (Lepid. Ly- 
Caenidsae)." (In French). Rev. Zool. & Bot. 
Africaine (Belgium), vol.40: pp.1lo5-17u, 
figs.1-7. 6 Nov. 1917. Describes as new: 
©. gabonensis (Gabon), 0. ugandae(Uganda), 
QO. katangae (Katanga), and 0. overlaeti 
(Belgian Congo), and redescribes 0. kirbyi 
and 0. muhata. Figures pattern and ¢ geni- 
telia of all 6 spp. 

123. Testout, Henri, "Révision des Catalogue 
des espéces francaises du genre Erebia(Lép- 


id.Satyridae)." (In French), Bull. Mens. 
Soc. Linn. Lyon, vol.16: pp.67-71, 83-00, 


202-206. Apr., May, Dec. 1947. Notes on 
the Erebia pronoe group, including pronée, 
lefebvrei, scipia, stirius, montanus, neor- 
idas and the E. pandrose group, including 
oeme. To be continued. Lists a]j aberrations 
as synonyms, but goes into painful detail 
on named "formes individuelles". os 
12. Testout,Henri,"Révision des Saturnioides 
Macroures (Actiens de Sonthonnax)." (In 
French). Bull. Mens. Soc. Linn. Lyon, vol. 
16: pp.99=-116, 6 figs., map. June 197. 
Treats in great detail with photos of ads.& 
genitalia Graellsia isabelae and its French 
race, gallisegloria. Gives 186 references. 
125. Testout, Henri, "Contributions & la Con- 
naissance des Parnassius Latreille (3°® par- 
tie)." (In French). Bull.Mens.Soc.Linn. 
Lyon, vol.16: pp.170-173. Oct. 1947. Des- 
cribes as new race anneciensis of P.apollo, 
from Upper Savoy. Redescribes race debilis. 
126, Tindale, Norman B., "Triassic Insects of 


Queensland, 1. Eoses, a Probable Lepidopter-= 


ous Insect from the Triassic Beds of Mt. 
Crosby, Queensland." Proc,Roy.Soc.Queens= 
land, vol.56: pp.37-6, pl.eV. 27 Apre19h5. 
Describes as new the genus and species Eo- 
ges triassica and the family Eosetidae and 
suborder Eoneura to contain it. The bed 
from which the fossil wings were taken is 
considered to be of Upper Triassic age and 
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is probably 180 million years old, The old- 
est definite Lepidoptera are from the bote 
tom of the Tertiary of Colorado (Green Rive 
er) and are 100 million years younger than 
Eoses. Thus,if Eoses is a true Lepidopteron 
its discovery is of unsurpassed interest, 
showing the point of separation of Lepidop- 
tera from Mecoptera. Tindale shows clearly 
that it should be so considered and has vee 
nation very close to the modern Hepialidae, 
The fore and hind wings are almost identi- 
cal. The venation of the fossil is strik- 
ingly close to the forewing of an aberrant 
male of Hepialus sequdiolus from Calif., in 
which vein M5 is forked. Another character 
known elsewhere only in aberrant hepialids 
is the separation of Mj, and Cu,,. To the 
reviewer Tindale's placement of *goses in 
the Lepidoptera seems sound, but the erece- 
tion of a special suborder is questionable. 
Eoses seems to necessitate no shocking mod- 
ification of the Homoneura. The fore wings 
of E. triassica and the Hepialus sequoiotug, 
as shown by Tindale, are copied below. 
ce R, go R, 


Cay ee 
HEPIALUS SEQUOIOLUS 


Cu, ? 
EOSES TRIASSICA 
127. Turner, A. Jefferis, "A Revision of the 


Australian Cossidae (Lepidoptera)." Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Queensland, vol.56: ppel7-70. 

19 June 1945. Describes as new the genera: 
Catoxophylla, Nepiomorpha, Brachycyttara, 
Trigonocyttara, all monotypical, and the 
species: Catox. cyanauges (W.Austr.), Nep. 
cineraria (N.Queens.), Brachy. cyclos iis 
(W. Austr.),Trig.e clandestina(Queens.), Xy- 


peutes zophospila(W.Austr.), X. plocistis 

S. Austr.), X.arachnophora(Vict.), Ke epi- 
cycla (Queens.), X. episticha (Queens.), Xe 
reticulosa (Queens.), X. coscinophanes (W. 
Austr.), X- euplecta (W.Austr.), X- poly- 
spora (S.Austr.), X. tanyctena (Gischesy, 
X. cnosticte(S-Austr. » Senu Ale(queens.}, 
X.diaplecta(Queens,. eeuryphsea( Queens. 
X. Leucolopha (queceey Xe ara ance (w. 
Austr.), X. platyphaea igueenaay: Dudgeonea 
lychnocyla (Queens.), Culama dasythrix (W. 
Austr.), Macrocytta pamphaea (Queens.). 
Redescribes sev. sppe and gives some new 
synonymy. Gives key to all Australian gen- 
era, In all, lists 15 genera and 76 spp., 
with all spp. and 12 genera endemic in Aus- 
tralia. The complete lack of figures is to 
be regretted in this extensive revision, 
Index to genera and spp. given. 

128. Wheeler, L.Richmond, "Butterflies around 
Montreux, Switzerland." Ent. Rec. & Je 
Variation, vol.59: pp.130-133. Nove 1947. 
Annotated list of O spp. 


Erratum: Recent .Lit.#2h, line 21 should read 


was not .. a médiocre entomologist", This 
slip in preparing copy changed Stempffer's 
meaning entirely, for which we apologize. 


3h GENERAL NOTES 


EREBUS ODORA & THYSANIA ZENOBIA IN WISCONSIN.- 

Back in 1938 in August while "sugaring" for 
Catocalas, two males and one female E. odora 
were captured in a SINGLE NIGHT, in a woods 
near here. One very large male was in nearly 
perfect condition, the other more torn, In 
July of 19h2 we observed a large male on bait 
and on June 17 of this year (19/17) we missed 
capturing another male. 

In Sept. of 1915 a farmer friend of mine 
brought in a large moth he found in a whey 
barrel on his farm. It turned out to be a 
very torn male T. zenobia. In August 190 I 
observed a large specimen on bait. In Sep- 
tember 19,2 a very fine male T. zenobia was 
attracted to light on my back stoop. I cap-= 
tured it by the simple method of opening the 
back door and letting it fly in. It displayed 
one of its habits of turning head downward 
very quickly whenever it alighted on a verti- 
cal surface. 

I find it difficult to believe that these 
moths can be blown by winds this far north 
and still be in quite perfect condition and 
also occur so frequently. We are located on 
the west shore of Lake Michigan only about 
200 miles south of the Canadian border. Could 
they perhaps breed farther north than the 
tropics or near tropics? 

- S.H. Ziemer, Kewaunee, Wis. 

) 

OENEIS CHRYXUS IN WISCONSIN. LW. Griewisch 
has reported having collected Oeneis chryxus 
strigulosa in northern Wisconsin in 194.7. The 
identification was made by Mr. C.F.dos Passos 
who reported this to be the first record known 
to him of chryxus from Wisconsin. 


L) 
ADDITIONS FOR THE 197 SEASON SUMMARY.- 

A.G.e Lauck, of Alton, Illinois, has sent ad- 
ditional records from the weakly-represented 
northern Rocky Mt. area, as well as Colorado, 
In the Grand Teton Mts., July 8 to 11, he 
found Parnassius smintheus, Pieris napi, An- 
thocharis sara, Boloria myrina, Speyeria more 
monia and callippe, Euphydryas gillettii, Oe- 
neis jutta and chryxus. This is another late 
record for A. sara. The B. myrina appeared 
to be race tollandensis. The Speyeria were 
abundant. E. gillettii were almost through 
flying for the year and specimens were very 
worn. The 0. chryxus were very large and ap- 
proached 0. nevadensis. Neophasia menapia 
were sought but not out at this time, 

On Black Tail Butte near Kelly, Wyo., on 
July 12 he took a large series of fresh Eume- 
nis ridingsii. The Speyeria were also common 
and Limenitis weidemeyerii was found, 

In Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park, Colo., from July 
15-18 Lauck found P. smintheus, Nymphalis mil- 
berti, Melitaea achne, Erebia magdalena, Oe= 
neis lucilla, and Lycaena snowi quite common, 
E. magdalena was at its peak and was flying 
with the much scarcer L. snowi, whereas 0.lu- 
cilla was just beginning to come out. Erebia 
epipsodea and callias, and the alpine Colias 
and blues were not flying on the high ridges 
on those dates, 

Lauck reports the summer and fall very 
poor for butterflies in Illinois, with some 
of the usual fall species not found at all. 


(Other additions to the 197 Summary are on 
Pe22 = Wyatt & Guppy.) 
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WINTER COLLECTING IN CALIFORNIA IN 197-8. 

The mid-winter collecting was only slightly 
retarded by lack of rain. It seems that most 
of our November to February fliers feed on 
evergreens or fall-blooming composites neith- 
er of which depends much upon the weather for 
its life cycle. In November the Euxoa are 
at their height. About 17 different species 
were taken. December brought several species 
of Orthosia which range thru 'til Februarye 
Engelhardtia ursina was seen for the first 
time in quantity. Engelhardtia appeared for 
the first time on the western Mojave last year. 
The Rancora and allied cuculliids are on the 
wing in January with R. serraticornis and Re 
comstocki common and Lathosea pulla not so 
common. C. Henne took the grand prize of a 
Lathosea dammersi ¢ about three weeks ago near 
Warner Hot Spring, San Diego Co. We made a 
return trip after this rarity without success 
due to a combination of our late arrival(prac- 
tically all of the mid-winter Heterocera are 
on wing from dusk to an hour and a half later 
only) and eae sudden cold snav. Starting the 
later part of January and running thru Febru- 
ary Graptolitha longior and G. georgii holo~ 
cinerea _ are flying but quite rare. All in all 
we manage to keep our mounting boards filled 
during the winter. 

Claude I. Smith, Garvey,Calif. - 7 Feb.19)8. 
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LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA 


North American Lepidopterists interested in 
life histories of N. Am. Rhopalocera are re= 
ferred to the following detailed bibliographe 
ies which also give host plants: 


1. Edwards, Henry, “Bibliographical Catalogue 
of the Described Transformations of North 
American Lepidoptera." Bulletin, U.S. Nat. 
Museum, no.35. 1889. (Includes moths), ' 

2. Davenport, D. & V.G. Dethier, "Bibliography 
of the Described Life-histories of the Rho- 
palocera of America North of Mexico 1889- 


1937." Entomologica Americana,vol.17(n.3.), 
noel. 1938. (No duplication with Edwards. 


Butterflies only). 

3. Dethier, V.G., "Supplement to the Biblio- 
graphy of Described Life Histories of the 
Rhopalocera of America North of Mexico," 
Psyche, vol.53:15-20 (No.1). 1946. 


The Edwards paper is available at a rear= 
onable price from Sherman, 132 Primrose Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. The Davenport & Dethier pa- 
per is obtainable from R.R. McElvare,Treasur=- 
er, 76 Ivy Way, Port Washington, N.Y. The 
Dethier supplement is probably obtainable on- 
ly by purchasing the entire number of Psyche, 
Single copies from the editor, Prof. F.M. 
Carpenter, Biological Labs., Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge 38, Mass., cost $0.85 each. 


If one or more members with extensive li- 
brary facilities available will undertake to 
bring up to date the moth section of Edwards! 
bibliography, the Lep. Soc. will endeavor to 
publish it, A check list of host plants, ra- 
ther easily assembled from the above three pa- 
pers, will also be welcome for the NEWS. 

C.L.R. 


Mar. 1948 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


"TRANSPAR MOUNTS": The material for starting 
a collection in Transpar Mounts is available 
in the "Transpar Mount Butterfly Collection 
Kit", This contains 116 mounts of all sizes, 
five display panels and tools; price $32.50. 
Additional packages of mounts and individual 
display panels can be ordered separately. 
Further information on request. Otto Acker- 
mann, 639 Walnut Street, a Pa. 


BRAZIL MACROLEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange 
for North American Papilios and Saturniidae. 
Will gladly collect Noctuidae and Geometri- 
dae for exchange. H. R. Pearson, Postal Box 
2206, Rio de Janeiro, De Fe, BRAZIL. 

Can offer Callosamia aes Citheronia 
regalis, etc. for uncommon Sphingidae and 
Catocala needed for my collection. A very 
large set of duplicates of commoner Lepidop- 
tera available in exchange for commoner spé- 
cies from elsewhere, C.W. Baker, P.O. Box 
455, Waynesburg, Ohio. 

Mr. Heinz Jensen, 5 Hyltebjerg Alle lvanlose, 
Copenhagen, DENMARK, wishes correspondence 
with U.S.A. Lepidopterists, especially in the 
Southeast. He is willing to collect any 
Scandinavian Lepidoptera and is interested in 
exchanging books and journals on Lepidoptera. 


BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS OF THE HIGH ALPS = All 
Lepidoptera of the Austrian Tyrol offered. 
Special rarities are species such as Colias 
alaeno, Argynnis thore, Erebia glacialis & 
epiphron, Orodemnias quenselii, Plusia spp. 
Prices according to Staudinger & Bang-Haas 
List. Send list now of species desired. Some 
material on hand. Extensive collecting plan- 
ned for the coming season. 
Dr. H. Wilcke, Késsen/Tyrol, Nr.199, AUSTRIA. 
RHOPALOCERA AND ZYGAENIDAE OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 
offered in exchange for North American Rhopa- 
locera, Zygaenidae (including Procris # Ino), 
etc. Write in English. F. Dujardin, 25 rue 
Guiglia, Nice (A.M.), FRANCE. 
Large quantities of Philotes sonorensis, An- 
thocaris sara, Speyeria macaria, Tharsalea 
arota for exchange for N.Am. Rhopalocera,espe 
Theclinae and Hesperiidae. Will exchange 
Speyeria nitocris for S. diana. D.E. Parker, 
1034 S. Beacon Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
EAST AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES, for sale or ex- 
change. Want American species, particularly 
South Am. R.W. Barney, Govt. African School, 
Kakamega, Kenya, East eer ae R. 
NAMED INDIAN BUTTERFLIES and unnamed metia 
from districts of Poona, and Dehra-Dun for 
sale. E. Hug: airmail c/o Mrs. J.Graf,Zeug- 
hausstr. 8, Chur, Switzerland, or regular 
mail: Vaudrevange-Saar, Wilhelmstrasse 3, 


Will exchange WASHINGTON L LEPID. & Coleoptera 
for N. American Rhopalocera, esp. Euphydryas 
& Mitoura. Eu. taylori available in large 
series. Many yy fine specimens from Olympic 
Mts, and Puget Sound Basin. D.P. Frechin, 
150, N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 
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Papered MANITOBA RHOPALOCERA for exchange for 
tropical Lepidoptera. About 0 species, all 
with complete data. List available on ree 
quest. C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba. 
GUADALCANAL Lepidoptera (esp. Reanaiecesaie 
of almost every native genus, offered in ex- 
change for needed N. American species. T.W. 
DENEES 9754 Castlewood St., Daktends Gattis 
Wanted: philotes of N. agen for a systema- 
tic study, for purchase, examination, or ex- 
change. Rudy Mattoni, Dept. of Entomology, 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 2h, Calif. 


FOR SALE: Insect collection boxes, 9 x 13 x 
2 1/2 inches, dovetailed corners, the finest 
composition pinning bottoms, sanded but not 
finished, beautiful redwood Peumee ieee: hing- 
ed, with latches- $2.10 apiece, $2) dozen, 
F. 0. B. Beverly Hills. Bio-Metal Associates, 
P.O. Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Wanted for determination,exchange,or purchase; 
ARCTIIDAE of the Neotropical Region (especial- 
ly Central America & West Indies), as well as 
North American ADELOCEPHALIDAE(Sissphingidae). 
Correspondence invited. 

Prof, Lauro Travassos, Laboratorio de Helmin- 
tologia, Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Caixa Postal 
926, Rio de Janeiro, D. Fes ae 

FOR SALE - THE BERRY COLLECTION 
The results of 18 years in Florida of collec- 
ting and exchanging. Many very rare species. 
2000-000 mounted specimens; 6000-8000 speci- 
mens in papers. Over 1100 different named 
forms. Especially rich in Hesperiidae, Lycae- 


beat P. Berry, Box ihe, For details write: 
Dean F. Berry, Box Griendos, Florida. 
FOR SALE: Boloria, Oeneis, & Erebia from the 


Far North. R.J. Fitch, Rivercourse P.0. via 
Lloydminster Saskatchewan CANADA. 


S Se 


PUPAE OF PAPILIO ZELICAON and P. PHILENOR 
HIRSUTA from California, full data, offered 
In exchange for papered butterflies needed 
for our collections. 
Thomas W. Davies, 973 Castlewood St. 
William A. Hammer, 5300 Walnut St. 
Oakland, California 


LIVING MATERIAL 


Citheronia regalis & Euparthenos nubilis pupae 
Catocala cara, concumbens, & amatrix eggs. 
Available alive. Herman Wilhelm, Buckingham 
Road, R. D. 1, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
DESIRE LIVING PUPAE OF LYCAENIDAE (esp. Thec- 
linae). Offer in exchange papered Calif.spp. 
Craham Heid) 11745 Hesby St., N.Hollywood,Cal. 
What have =a to offer in exchange for LIVING 
PUPAE of Telea polyphemus? R.J. Ford, 3266 
Ardmore Ave., | South Gate, Calif. 


Cocoons of Platysamia euryalis, gloveri, col- 
umbia, and Callosamia angulifera and calleta 
desired, Correspondence invited, Bu y,sell, 
exch, all saturniids. R.L. Halbert, thy we 
Normandie Ave., Los Angeles h, Calif. 


36 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Are there any visible genitalic differen- 
ces between Halisidota tessellaris and Hali- 
gsidota harrisii, or has anyone studied the 
genitalia? 


A. Dyar thought he could see a slight differ- 
ence, but I have been unable to see it. (See 
Gan. Ent. 33: 30, 1901). 


Q. "In Hinton's paper reviewed in the Lepe 
News (July issue) the Micropterygidae are 
shown to be less related to the other Lepid-= 
optera than are the caddis-flies. Please ex- 
plain the reasons for this conclusion, espec-= 
jally reasons other than Hinton's." 


A. I do not agree with Hinton in this. His 
evidence is largely the preservation of prim- 
itive features in the Micropterygidae, shared 
by the Trichoptera and not by normal Lepidop= 
tera. JI know no reasons other than Hinton's, 
but he promises to publish the latter more 
fully shortly. I personally think shared 
specializations more important, and would 
cite the fully scaled wings, shared by Micro- 
pterygidae and higher Lepidoptera, and by no 
early Trichopteran; also the epiphysis(clean- 
ing brush on fore tibia). I know of no core 
responding specialization shared by Micropte— 
rygidae and Trichoptera and not Lepidoptera. 


- W.T.M. Forbes 


Additions on Insecticides 


Here are a few points supplementary to 
Mr. dos Passos! useful discussion on page 27. 
First, we have seen that the creosote method 
is effective in his collection. However,care- 
ful testing of many fumigants has resulted in 
virtually all museums in North America turn- 
ing to paradichlorobenzene (variously known 
as P.D.B., Dichloricide, etc.). PeDeBe not 
only repels the dermestid beetles, but usual- 
ly kills them. Also, it is very effective in 
preventing the growth of the molds Mr. dos 
Passos encountered. Its principal drawback 
is its volatility - the crystals evaporate 
within six months, although the vapor remains 
in a tight case longer. It is good insurance 
to add a little pulverized naphthalene to the 
P.NeBe, since it evaporates very slowly and 
usually’ prevents infestation if for some rea= 
son.one fails to renew the P.D.B. Collectors 
should, of course, test and compare creosote 
and P.D.B. for themselves. 

Second, D.D.T. is a very dangerous chem- 
ical for the Lepidopterist to use, if he car-= 
ries on rearing or expects to do so. It is 
well known that D.D.T. solution sprayed in a 
room may wipe out all the living larvae caged 
in a nearby room. If collectors wish to use 
D.D.T. to keep pests out of the collection 
the collection room must be as remote as pos= 
sible from any rearing cages. However, if 
D.D.T. is to be used (and it seems to be the 
only solution for Riker Mounts), it should 
be applied with a paint-brush 3/l" wide along 
every joint of each insect box as well as the 
cabinet itself, For this purpose use a solvent 
which will not harm the finish of the wood. 


C.L.Re 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Beirne, Dr. Bryan P., 1, Tobernea Terrace, 
Monkstown, Co. Dublin, EIRE. 
Comstock, W.P., 117 Lincoln Ave.,Newark Neds 
Euting,Neal A.,Rt. },Box 11B, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Graves, J.D.,1711 Short St.,Berkeley 2,Calif. 
Harvey, Bill B., Box 52, Wall, South Dakota, 
Himalayan Butterfly Co., Shillong, Khasi 
Hills, INDIA. 
Okada, Yoshio, Yanagida-Cho,Saga,Kyoto, JAPAN. 
Rockingham, Lt. N.W., Bay Tree Cottage, South 
Rd., Hayling Island, Hampshire, ENGLAND. 
Sherwood, Collins E., Newark Valley, N.Y. 
Silva Cruz, Maria A. da, Quinta de S. Joaé, 
Candal, Vila Nova de Gaia, PORTUGAL. 


The following notice is in the Feb.16, 198, 
issue of the Proc, Ent. Soc. Brit. Columbia: 

"REVISION OF THE CHECK LIST OF THE MACRO- 
LEPIDOPTERA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA = Any records 
intended for inclusion in the pending revis- 
ion of this check list should be sent as soon 
as possible to J.R.eJ. LLEWELLYN JONES, "ARRAN= 
MORE", R.M.D. No.l, COBBLE HILL, B.C. Infor- 
mation relating to date of capture of imagines, 
localities, and larval food plants will be 
especially welcome." 


The pages of listings of "Recent Literature on 
Lepidoptera" are being reprinted, on one side 
of the page only, for clipping and pasting on 
file cards and may be obtained inexpensively 
for the complete set for numbers 3-9. Members 


outside of the Americas may receive these pag- 
es at no cost merely by requesting them. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS! NEWS is the monthly 
periodical of The Lepidopterists! Society. 
Membership is open to anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies & moths. The 198 
dues, including subscription to the NEWS, are 
$1.50 for Regular Members and $3.00 or more 
for Sustaining Members. Please make remit- 
tances payable to : Charles L. Remington. 

Address all Society correspondence to: 
P.O. Box 10}, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 
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LEPIDOPTERA BIOLOGY -= OPEN FOR STUDY 


Biology is literally the"science of life". 
In the present discussion it will be used in 
the strictest sense, to mean the study of 
LIVING Lepidoptera, as contrasted to the stu- 
dy of dead collection specimens. A large pro- 
portion of our Society members are not pro- 
fessional entomologists, and it is these en- 
thusiastic avocationists whose attention the 
NEWS editors have endeavored continually to 
direct toward the study of Lepidoptera IN THE 
FIELD. What are the aspects that a lepidop-= 
terist can study methodically in whatever re- 
gion he may live? There are seven primary 
ones: (1) phenology; (2) habits; (3) habitat; 
(1) host plants in each region; (5) enemies; 
(6) population composition; (7)over-winter ing, 


(1) PHENOLOGY. The season-to-season trend 
in Lepidoptera occurrence can be expected to 
give valuable information for all biologists. 
Lepidoptera are especially useful as a tool 
in the study of yearly patterns because they 
are so well-known taxonomically and their ap- 
peal to non-professionals has resulted ina 
large number of widely-distributed active 
field workers. The only region well-known 
phenologically is Great Britain and, to a 
much lesser degree, western Europe. The an- 
nual Season Summary of the Lep. Soc. is an 
effort to gather such information for North 
America, and we hope to expand it to include 
other parts of the world as organized cooper= 
ation develops. Each collector can keep his 
own records and will find it interesting to 
compare them year by year. Several Lep. Soc. 
members keep field notebooks and record the 
species taken or seen, their abundance, and 
their condition after each collecting trip. 
Some of these lepidopterists try to get out 
at least once each week throughout the col- 
lecting season, in order to have a continuous 
record. Unfortunately, most collectors fail 
to keep a record of species which are not 
collected because of commonness. Phenologi- 
cal records need to be correlated with wea- 
ther data. 


(2) HABITS. Very little is known of the 
special habits of different species, especi- 
ally as they differ from related species. Ac- 
curate observations are needed on the manner 
of flight, sociology (which species "chase" 
others, which are gregarious, etc.), prefer- 
ences of food of adults (which flowers are 
chosen, which species are attracted to damp- 
ness, to carrion, to dung, to sap flows,etc.), 
color preferences, the normal resting posi- 
tion (wings open or closed, head upward or 
downward), location of night resting for di- 
urnal species and of day resting for noctur- 
nal species, aspects of copulation (type of 


Bil 


courtship, duration of coitus, time of day or 
night of coitus,etc.), oviposition habits,and 
larval feeding habits (whether diurnal or noo 
turnal, what part of plant eaten, defensive 
actions, gregariousness, etc.). 


(4) HABITAT. The precise locationof the 
ova, the larva (day and night), the pupa, and 
especially the adults. In all species we need 
to know just where the adults live. For ex- 
ample, Erebia theano ethela is restricted to 
small sphagnum bogs; E. magdalena is in the 
same area, but frequents only the dry rock- 
slides; E. tyndarus callias, flying nearby,is 
only on vegetated, less rocky spots; and E. 
epipsodea is somewhat lower, usually in tall 
lush grass. The precise altitudinal distri- 
bution is not well-known,and in mountainous 
regions would make a profitable study. 


(4) HOST PLANTS. Here is one of the most 
important and, surprisingly, least accurately 
known aspects of Lepidoptera biology. Many 
species feed on quite different plants indif- 
ferent regions. Euphydryas phaeton eats Che- 
lone glabra in New England, but in Missouri 
the host is Aureolaria flava. The Lep. Soce 
expects eventually to publish a list of known 
host plants of North American butterflies(and 
of other groups) as information is assembled. 
There is a plant identification service avai- 
lable (see NEWS, vol.I: pe25). 


(5) ENEMIES. It is especially important 
that all parasites obtained in rearing Lepi- 
doptera be saved and complete data, including 
the name of the host, kept with them. Insects, 
birds, lizards, and other animals which prey 
on larvae or adults should be noted, 


(6) POPULATION COMPOSITION. The mathema- 
tically inclined lepidopterist can assemble 
scientifically valuable data on the percent- 
ages of various forms in local populations of 
each species. In Catocala lacrymosa, what 
part of the population are the striking 
forms?; in Lycaena hypophleas, how frequent 
are the aberrations?; in Papilio glaucus, 
what percentage of the females are black? and 
sO On. 


(7) OVER-WINTERING. In too few cases we 
know the life history stage -- ovum, larva, 
pupa, or adult -- in which a species passes 
the winter. But we especially need to know 
whether Hemiargus isola, Eurema mexicana, 
Agraulis vanillae, and others survive the 
winter in any stage in Colorado, Kansas, and 


Missouri. _—— 
KE 


C.L.Re 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAXONOMY - II. 


Taxonomy was produced, perhaps partheno- 
genetically, by Carl von Linné. For a long 
time it expanded as a rather shapeless mass, 
or as a mass varying in shape from classifier 
to classifier. Each early worker acknowledged 
the biblical premise that Diety had created 
all the species at once as outlined in Gene- 
sis, and each worker believed himself the au- 
thor of a new filing system of species ar- 
rangement, which was admittedly arbitrary. In 
the beginning of the 19th Century there began 
to appear in biological writings a hint that 
species had undergone many changes, probably 
in response to the environment, and were not 
placed on earth in complete and final form, 
This idea developed slowly until it took a 
sudden leap to rational reality in the 1850's 
through the brilliant work of Charles Darwin. 


Without himself being a taxonomist, Dar- 
win took the varying mass of the body of tax- 
onomy and miraculously gave it a clear, true 
form by presenting it with a skeleton == phy- 
logeny. The principle of organic evolution 
made possible what we call a "natural classi- 
fication", The term "phylogeny" is from the 
Greek (phylon=- a tribe, and genos= descent) 
and refers to the ancestry, or family tree, 
of organisms. The basic assumption is that 
all living entities, whether plant or animal, 
descended from one ancestor. Presumably this 
ancestor was very simple in structure and 
gave rise to two main lines, the plants and 
animals, and these lines in turn subdivided 
many times, giving us the multitude of differ- 
ent groups of plants and animals existing to- 
day, as well as many now extinct. 


The reason we call our system a "natural" 
classification is that we believe it express-= 
es true ancestral relationships. For example, 
Parnassius is included in the same family 
with Papilio because there is reason to be-= 
lieve they both descended from the same an- 
cestor, an ancestor which Pieris, Melitaea, Ly- 
caena, and others did not share. Similarly, 


all these 5 genera are included in one super-= 
family because it is believed that they all de-| 
scended from one progenitor which was not the 
ancestor of Hesperia, P 


us, and Megathymus. 


This is a simple example of a "phylogene- 
tic tree", or chart of ancestry, illustrating 
the preceding discussion, C.L.R 


¥ 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


Several NEWS readers have requested that 
we give definitions of technical words com- 
monly encountered in writings on Lepidoptera. 
The following apply to Lepidoptera and not 
necessarily to any other group. 


(1) Qvum. Usually used to refer to a fully- 
formed fertilized egg after oviposition, 
May also mean the unfertilized germ cell 
in the ovary of the female.(Plural- ova.) 
Larva. The caterpillar, or grub, stage 
during which most growth and feeding oc- 
cur. Strictly used, this is the stage 
following emergence from the egg and pre= 
ceding pupation in insects with complete 
metamorphosis, (Plural- larvae.) 

Pupa. The "resting"stage between the 
larval and adult stages, during which the 
adult is formed. May be enclosed in a co- 
coon in some Lepidoptera, or naked, (Plu- 
ral- pupae.) 
Chrysalis. 


(2) 


(3) 


(h) 
(5) 


Usually the pupa of butter- 
flies, only. (Plural- chrysalides,) 
dimago. The adult, sexually mature stage, 
having functional wings in all but a few 
Lepidoptera. (Plural- imagines[preferred], 
or imagoes; adjectives imaginal, ) 

Ecdysis, Moulting (shedding) the skin. 

Plural- ecdyses; adjective- ecdysial.) 

Exuviae. The moulted skin of the larva, 

Never used in the singular, 

Eclosion. Emergence of the imago from the 

pupal skin or of the larva from the ovum, 

Instar. The period between two ecdyses. 

The first instar is the stage following 

emergence from the egg and preceding the 

first ecdysis. The second instar is the 
stage between the first and second ecdy- 
ses. The last instar is between pupation 
and the preceding ecdysis. 

(10)Stadium, Essentially synonymous with in- 
star. (Plural- stadia.) ; 
(11)Oviposition. The process of laying eggs. 

(12)Hibernation, The dormant state during 
which the insects live through seasonal 
low temperatures (winter) at a very low 
metabolic rate. 

(13 )Aestivation. The dormant state during 
which the insects live through seasonal 
high temperatures or excessive dryness 
(summer) at a very low metabolic rate. 

(U,)Primaries. The fore (mesothoracic)wings. 

(15)Secondaries., The hind(metathoracic)wings. 

(16)Genitalia. All the special structures at 
the posterior end of the abdomen directly 
concerned with copulation, 

(17)Sympatric. Species which are sympatric 
occur together, at least in the same lo- 
cality, if not in the same stage of life 
history. 

(18 )Allopatric. Species which are allopatric 
occupy separate ranges, 

(19 )Dichromatism (sexual, séasonal, etc.). 
The occurrence of different coloration in 
a species, For example, Papilio glaucus, 
with dark females in the South, has sexu- 
al dichromatism; 4erene caesonia, with 
pink on the underside in autumn, has sea- 
sonal dichromatism; all species with rac- 
es have geographical (or ecological) di- 
chromatism in varying degrees, 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
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ECOLOGICAL RACES IN LEPIDOPTERA 


by Sergius G. Kiriakoff 


Zoological Laboratories 
University of Ghent, Belgium 


There has been some discussion these last years about biological races in animals, and 
their existence has been sometimes questioned. But even Dr. Ernst Mayr, the leading champion 
of geographical speciation and subspeciation, has admitted that at least certain forms in cer- 
tain groups were unquestionable biological races. I think that most animal groups possess 
such races. However, as we have to consider here only the Lepidoptera, I must restrict the 
discussion to the latter, but would point out that the question is a general one and must be 
accepted as such, at least as far as the nomenclature is concerned. Another remark is that I 
consider the term "ecological races" as much more appropriate because the existence of such 
races is conditioned by local environmental factors (eco-factors). The very nature of these 
factors is the reason for the relatively low frequency of ecological races as compared with 
that of geographical races. As, on the other hand, very little is known of the genetical 
side of the problem and still less of the effectiveness of any reproductive isolation which 
could exist, I am quite prepared to admit that some of the considered forms are "already" 
good species and some others are possibly temporary and precarious. From the taxonomical 
point of view, however, we must consider all of them as ecological races and treat them as 
such. 


Three examples chosen among the European Lepidoptera will illustrate the point: 


1. Coleophora inulae Wocke and linosyridella Fuchs (Scythrididae). The two forms are almost 
indistinguishable, but their larvae have different foodplants. 


2. Leioptilus carphodactylus Hibner and buphthalmi Hofmann (Pterophoridae). The imagines are 
identical, but the larvae are somewhat different and live on different plants. 


3. Argyroploca andereggana Guenée and rebeliana Mittelberger (Tortricidae), There are some 
slight color differences; both are alpine, but live at different altitudes. 


There is, however, another point of great importance. An ecological race, called to 
existence by strictly local environmental factors, is very naturally apt to thrive wherever 
the same factors are to be found. To take one of the above examples, Leioptilus carphodacty= 
lus OE. buphthalmi is expected to breed wherever its foodplant Buphthalmum grows, at least 
when other conditions are favorable. In other words, one may reasonably expect to observe it 
in several om many separated areas. I am inclined to consider this point as one of the most 
important, as it gives the ecological race its distinctiveness as a taxonomic unit. For, in 
my Opinion, a geographical race is distinguished by its attachment to a single given geograph- 
ical or even microgeographical region. If a form is recognized as a geographical race char= 
acteristic of a given region, and if an identical form is (later) found in another region, 
unconnected with the former, perhaps, even remote, this last form has no right to be consid- 
ered as belonging to the previously recognized race. It is another, a "new" race, and must 
accordingly receive a name of its own. I know at least one instance of this kind in birds, 
which cannot be discussed here. 


A very similar case has been described by Hovanitz 1940 ("Ecological Color Variation in 
a Butterfly and the Problem of 'Protective Coloration'", ECOLOGY 21: 371-380), although he 
has not discussed the taxonomic aspect of the question. Two races of Oeneis chryxus Double- 
day & Hewitson, viz. ivallda Mead and stanislaus Hovanitz, have been described, the first 
very pale, the other dark, with an identical habitat in the Sierra Nevada of California and 
western Nevada, but localized in several micro-regions, the light form being found in the 
northernmost and in the southernmost parts of the range of distribution, the dark one occupy= 
ing the intermediate region. Intergrading areas seem also to be present. After a very in- 
teresting discussion of the origin of these races, Hovanitz shows that the color differences 
between them are due to the color of the soil, or rather that of the rocks covering it. 
White granite forms most of the landscape in the regions inhabited by ivallda, and dark vol- 
canic rocks or andesite are predominant in the area occupied by stanislaus. This fact alone 
would be sufficient, in my opinion, to grant the discussed forms the status of ecological 
races, but the "one geographical region, one geographical race" criterion mentioned above 
makes it impossible, in my eyes, to consider ivallda even as a micro-race. This form occu- 
pies, in the region delimited above, two distinct areas about fifty miles apart, the inter- 
vening area being inhabited by stanislaus, and the general ecological conditions being prac- 
tically identical throughout the common range of distribution of the two forms. Those who 
would deem it necessary to consider these as microgeographical races should at any rate re- 
cognize three of the latter. I have no doubt whatever that they quite obviously are ecologi- 
cal races produced exclusively by an unquestionably ecological factor, and would designate 
them Oeneis chryxus OE. ivallda and OE. stanislaus, according to the scheme proposed in this 
review (LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS 2: 15, 1948; see also page 16). 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 


12. George Hazen French (181-1935) 


George Hazen French was born in Tully, New 
York, 19 March 1841. There he attended the 
Courtlandville Academy, and, at the age of 
twenty years, was teaching in the grade 
schools of New York. At the end of the Civil 
War he decided to go west. Through some re= 
latives in Illinois he learned of an opening 
as principal of the schools at Belvidere,Ill. 
Accepting this position he found, upon his 
arrival, that he had drawn about the toughest 
school in the state, seven previous princi- 
pals having resigned within three years on 
account of the terrifying behavior of some of 
the students. French, however, coped with 
the situation by making friends with the boys 
and succeeded in holding the position for se- 
veral years. He was married in 1872 but had 
no ¢hildren, 


A few years later he removed to Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, but after a brief stay return- 
ed to Illinois to teach school at Roscoe. He 
then decided to try for a degree from the Il- 
linois State Agricultural College at Irving- 
ton. Upon passing the examinations he was of- 
fered a position as teacher of chemistry in 
the college, a position which he held for nine 
years. In 1877 he was appointed assistant to 
Cyrus Thomas, who was at that time State En- 
tomologist of Illinois. In this same year 
Prof. French published his first paper,on the 
Hessian fly, in the Prairie Farmer. Thereaf- 
ter he was a frequent contributor to the lead 
ing agricultural magazines and papers. In 
1878 he contributed an article to the 7th Re- 
port of the State Entomologist of Illinois 
and in 1881 he wrote articles on the wheat- 
straw worm and the cotton worm for the Elev-= 
enth Report. Thomas was the first state en- 
tomologist to publish articles under the name 
of his assistants. 
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In 1878 French obtained a position on the 
faculty of the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University at Carbondale, Illinois, where he 
taught natural history for the next 39 years. 
During this time he contributed taxonomic ar- 
ticles on insects, chiefly the Lepidoptera, 
to the leading entomological journals. In 
these articles he described and named some 47 
species of butterflies and moths. Some of 
the better known among these were as follows: 
Neonympha mitchellii, Apantesis oithona rec- 
tilinea, C. robinsoni curvata, C. lacrymosa 
evelina and zelica, Tolype distincta, and 


Camptylochila forbesi. 


Later in life Prof. French became inter- 
ested in pathology and histology and in 1898 
he published a "Manual of Dissection and His- 
tology". In 1922 he resigned his position on 
the faculty of the Southern Illinois State 
Normal School to accept a position as consul- 
tant in pathology and endocrinology in a hos- 
pital at Herrin, Illinois, where he had a 
better opportunity for continuing his research- 
es in this field. 


In 1926 Prof. Frenchwas struck by an au- 
tomobile on the streets of Herrin and sustain- 
ed a fracture of his left leg. Although be- 
ing past 85 years of age at that time, he 
made a remarkable recovery. A few years la= 
ter he was occupied with writing a treatise 
on endocrinology, but failing eyesight and 
the infirmities of age prevented him from com- 
pleting this task. He died at Carbondale 
Illinois, 1 January 1945, at the age of oh. 
years. 


Prof. French was the author of at least 
236 articles pertaining to many branches of 
science, A large number of them are of popu- 
lar interest and of an educational value to 
the farmer and truck gardener. His book, 
"Butterflies of the Eastern United States", 
passed through four editions, the last appear= 
ing in 191). 

Edwin P. Meiners, M.D. 
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NOTICE TO COLEOPTERISTS 


All NEWS readers interested also in beetles 
are urged to subscribe to the Coleopterists! 
Bulletin. The price for the 10 issues for 
1948 is only $1.25. Remittance should be ad- 
dressed to the editor: Ross H. Arnett, Jr., 
The Sherwood Press, Dryden, N.Y. The NEWS 
editors are pleased to congratulate Mr. Arnett 
on his fine publication. 


Je dé 


Recent word from veteran California Lepid- 
opterist R.F. Sternitzky: "We have just bought 
an Auto Court on the Redwood Empire Highway 
#101 in Northern California where we will be 
in the future. If any of the Entomologists 
happen along this way, we shall be glad to see 
that they have proper attention by dropping us 
a line in advance. This territory is practi- 
cally virgin to collectors. Both my wife and 
I will give them a cheery welcome." Note ‘his 
new address on page 8. 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISMS 


by Cyril F. dos Passos 
Mendham, New Jersey 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is now well a- 
long in its second year. One section of the 
NEWS consists of a review of current entomo- 
logical literature. To many readers this is 
the most important section of the NEWS. That 
is especially so to those who are obliged to 
keep abreast of everything published in their 
respective fields. Only one other American 
entomological publication gives references to 
the current literature, and that only by au- 
thors, titles, and citations. The NEWS goes 
much further, furnishing not only the forego- 
ing information but also a condensed state- 
ment of the substance of each paper cited, 
and usually a short critical review of its 
contents. 


No one, and least of all no one with a 
scientific frame of mind, can dispute the va- 
lue and importance of fair and impartial cri- 
ticism. The progress of scientific investi- 
gation is involved in the study of facts and 
the drawing of proper conclusions thereform. 
Unfortunately, not all conclusions are cor= 
rectly drawn, due sometimes to insufficient 
facts or to an imperfect understanding of 
them. That is just where the critic comes in. 
He points out the errors, if any, and if he 
is correct the subject matter is studied fur- 
ther and different conclusions reached, fre- 
quently from a larger number of facts. Or 
perhaps the critic destroys the soundness of 
the premises upon which the conclusions have 
been based and the whole matter is abandoned. 
It is not believed that the value of criti- 
cisms need be stressed any further. Its im- 
portance to the student and to the author cri- 
ticized is so immense that it must be appar- 
ent to everyone. 


Thus far we have been assuming capable 
criticisms without considering the critic. 
Obviously we cannot enjoy the former without 
an able, conscientious critic. This brings 
us to the consideration of a critic's quali- 
fications. In the field in which the readers 
of the NEWS are interested, it is important 
in the first place that the reviewer be a 
good entomologist-- not necessarily an expert 
lepidopterist. Naturally he must be a lepi- 
dopterist also, since that is the special 
field in which we are particularly interested, 
but if the choice of a critic were to be be- 
tween a general entomologist knowing but lit- 
tle about Lepidoptera, and a good lepidopter- 
ist knowing but little about general entomo- 
logy, the former would be the better choice, 
A wide knowledge of an entire subject is bet- 
ter than a thorough acquaintance with one of 
its component parts. 


Criticisms are of two kinds-- construc- 
tive and destructive. The former call atten- 
tion to errors and offer facts supporting the 
allegations. Constructive criticisms also 
suggest ways in which a paper could have been 
written better, Destructive criticisms con- 
sist usually of mere conclusions to the ef- 


fect that this or that is incorrect or not so, 
without giving any facts in support of such 
assertions. The trained entomologist is not 
fooled by the latter class of criticisms. He 
understands that the critic either does not 
know his subject thoroughly, or has not taken 
the necessary time and pains to investigate 
the matter he undertakes to criticize. On 
the other hand, such criticisms when made by 
one who is well known are usually of great 
danger to the neophyte. He is dazzled by the 
name and reputation of the critic, and lacks 
the necessary knowledge and training to look 
behind his words. 


The next point to consider is the proper 
subjects of criticisms. Naturally a critic 
cannot devote much space to compliments. The 
good parts of a paper are self-evident. The 
mistakes and errors must be detected and 
pointed out, so that they may not be repeated, 
and in order to warn the unsuspecting readers 
against them, The reviewer of taxonomic pa- 
pers, after giving the substance of a paper, 
should criticize in a friendly manner such 
matters as; (a) obvious misdeterminations and 
suggest how they could have been avoided; (b) 
proposing names of doubtful validity, either 
because of the paucity of the material upon 
which they were based or the fact that they 
were proposed for aberrations, seasonal forms, 
etce; (c) retention of types in private col- 
lections which is undoubtedly a serious mat- 
ter, not only because a type is much safer in 
a museum but because a type is actually pub- 
lic property and should be placed where it is 
accessible to students; (d) lack of informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of a type in 
violation of the Appendix to the Rules; (e) 
briefness or other insufficiency in original 
Gescriptions; and (f) improper fixation of a 
type locality, constructively suggesting one 
believed to be better. All of these matters 
are perfectly proper subjects of criticisms 
concerning which no author has the slightest 
right to complain, and with which the majori- 
ty of the readers will readily agree. 


On the other hand, the reviewer should 
avoid all trivialities. What a saving of 
space and time would result if such a prac- 
tice were universally followed! Also, the 
reviewer should omit all conclusions that 
are unsupported by any evidence. Matters re- 
quiring a discussion of facts and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn therefrom are best left to 
a later taxonomic paper where they may be ex- 
amined in greater detail, the evidence weigh- 
ed on both sides of the question, and the or- 
iginal author's work shown to be correct or 
erroneous. The reviewer cannot be expected to 
please every author in every particular every 
time he writes a review, but if his criti- 
cisms are read as they should be written, 
with an open mind and a sincere desire for 
improvement, they will prove of real value. 


OS 


2 GENERAL NOTES 


WINTER BUTTERFLIES IN CALIFORNIA.= Because of 
the warm weather during January, Lycaenopsis 
pseudargiolus echo flew every day,except one, 
the only cloudy day during that month, An un- 
usually cold February, with only one light 
rain, was not favorable for collecting; how- 
ever, occasionally the sun shone warm enough 
for Incisalia iroides, Papilio rutulus,and P. 
eurymedon to fly. Evidently the dry weather 
affected the emergence of Anthocharis sara 
reakirtii, for they were later than ever be- 
fore. All these observations were made in La 
Tuna Canyon at an elevation of 1200 feet in 
the Verdugo Mountains of Los Angeles County. 

Here is a tabulation of the earliest dates 
on which four of our common spring species 
were observed in flight in La Tuna Canyon ov- 
er a period of nine years; 


1 = ' 
Incisalia iroides ee 7 Vig 2/2 
Papilio eurymedon 3 Be 2/28 


Papilio rutulus xf a: 278 2/28 
Anthocharis sara 2/16 2 2/7 
t 1 


3 Z aia ays 7, 20 i 1 

3 2 2 1 

3/5 1/28 y Ph. 12 

2/6 3 
- William H. Evans, Roscoe, Calif. 


Donald J. Lennox of Whitefield, New Hamp-= 
shire, reports the opening of the collecting 
season there (Mar.30) with several good cat= 
ches of Eupsilias and Graptolithas on sap 
lines. " E. devia was especially common on 
Mare 26th ‘and in wonderful condition." 


a _~ 
——~ — 


MORE NOTES ON CALIFORNIA WINTER LEPIDOPTERA.= 
Our now famous Southern California drought 
has not been conducive to exceptional collec= 
ting this season although we've had success 
with a few of the rare species. Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Sala, and myself took a Trichocerapoda 
that we are unable to place = also Pleroma 
cinerea. We have been attempting to relocate 
Lathosea dammersi, as the type locality is 
now pretty y well w under cultivation. Adults 
were taken south of Temecula about a month 
ago, so this last weekend we headed for that 
locality to look for larvae. En route we 
discovered a nice colony of larvae on the 
east slope of the Cavarin Hills feeding on 
Ericameria palmeri Gray. The Annaphilas in 
this area are just beginning to emerge == a 
group that still eludes life history observa- 
tions. We continued to San Felipe with poor 
results. Returning through Coachella Valley 
we found a narrow strip of desert that had 
received rainfall --the annuals here being in 
full bloom-- and we had good success collect- 
mas by light. The species taken included Pro- 
toqygia polingi, Schinia niveicosta and many 


others. - 9 March 1948. C. Henne. 


SF ee 


Dr. Wm. Hovanitz will be working in Alberta, 
the Yukon, and Alaska during the coming sum-= 
mer, continuing his studies of the biology of 
Colias. 


iroides 


eurymedon 
rutulus 


sara 
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FINE LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


The Entomological Society of Washington 
has prepared for sale several sets of the Le- 
pidoptera papers of which they have a stock 
of separates. This provides a rare opportun- 
ity for Lepidopterists who are not in scien- 
tific institutions to obtain a valuable set 
of important reference material. 


The set contains about 80 papers, with a 
total of approximately 500 pages and ah plates. 
About 50 papers are by Harrison G. Dyar, 15 by 
August Busck, and a few by De Gryse, Ely, 
Grossbeck, Heinrich, Hooker, Hubbard, Pearsall, 
John B, Smith and F.M. Webster. Some of the 
more important papers are: the 1903 paper on 
Clemens! types of Tineina and the 191 paper 
on the classification of the Microlepidoptera 
by Busck; descriptions of the larvae of 50 
North American Noctuidae (1899) and notes on 
Notodontidae in the U.S. National Museum 
(1908) by Dyar; Ely's venational revision of 
the North American Gracilariidae (1917); and 
Smith's revision of the Boreal American spp. 
of Nonagria (1903). Dr. A.B. Gurney, secre- 
tary of the Society, writes: "For the serious 
student who wishes to assemble Dyar's numerous 
short papers, the set should be particularly 
helpful." 


The set is for sale for $12.75. After an 
exchange of correspondence with Dr. Gurney an 
agreement was reached whereby Lep. Soc. mem- 
bers may purchase the set at a 20% reduction, 
making the total cost $10.20, postpaid in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. This is a very substantial 
reduction from the original quotation, and we 


hope all members specializing in North Ameri- 
can moths will avail themselves of this offer. 


Orders should be addressed to: 


Entomological Society of Washington 
c/o Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Be sure to mention your membership in 

the Lep. Soc. if you wish the discount. 
C.L.R. 

* * * * * * os ~ 

Professor Kenneth J. Hayward, noted speci- 
alist in Neotropical Hesperiidae, is now chief 
of the Institute of Entomology at the National 
University of Tucuman, Argentina. He is enga- 
ged in writing a complete seven volume mono- 
graph of the Argentine Rhopalocera, It is 
large folio and is being illustrated fully in 
color. The first two volumes are being print- 
ed now, and are enthusiastically awaited here, 
i i 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Jose Rollin de la Torre Bueno, editor of 


the Bulletin of the Brooklyn Entomological So- 


ciety and Entomologica Americana, passed awa 
at his home in Puce es Arizona, on 3 May 1948, 


at the age of 76 years. Mr. Bueno was not a 
lepidopterist, but he contributed significant- 
ly to the entire field of entomology through 
his editorships and the revised edition of "A 
Glossary of Entomology", of which he was the 
author. We valued him highly as a personal 
friend and feel deep regret at his passing. 


Charles & Jeanne Remington 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


8. "THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RARER LEPIDOPTEROUS INSECTS OF GEORGIA, 
including their Systematic Characters, the Particulars of their Several Metamorphoses, 
and the Plants on which they feed. Collected from the Observations of Mr.John Abbot, 


many years resident in that Country." 


Insect collecting as a recreation increa- 
sed in popularity during the 18th century. A 
number of large collections were formed and 
illustrated books on the subject began to make 
their appearance. Exotic insects sent to Lon- 
don from England's far reaching maritime pos- 
sessions helped to maintain this interest and 
soon a market for such objects was created. 
Several collectors found it profitable to 
deal in insects supplying their fellow coll- 
ectors with their duplicates. 

One such dealer in insect specimens who 
flourished in London some time after 1790, 
was John Francillon, a silversmith in the 
Strand. Francillon, himself, had formed a 
remarkable collection of insects, chiefly 
butterflies and moths. Among the unusual 
things which he offered for sale were many 
fine specimens from the "Province of Georgia", 
in North America, which he offered at very 
reasonable prices. Besides specimens of in- 
sect life he also sold some wonderful water 
color drawings of insects in all of their 
stages of metamorphoses with their principal 
food plants. Francillon was somewhat secret- 
ive concerning the origin of these specimens 
and drawings, but a few of his customers knew 
that the name of the correspondent from whom 
they were obtained was John Abbot, 

Among those who purchased drawings from 
Francillon was Sir James Edward Smith, who 
was primarily a botanist and the author of 
several works on plants. He was the possessor 
of the library and collections of the great 
Linnaeus. Besides this he was also one of the 
founders of the Linnean Society of London. 
Smith not only appreciated the beauty of the 
drawings but recognized that these were the 
first illustrations to depict the early stages 
of the insects of North America and,therefore, 
were a real contribution to science, He con- 
sequently set about to have certain of these 
drawings, showing the butterflies and moths, 
their caterpillars and food plants,published. 

The engraving of the plates, and presum- 
ably the coloring, was done by one, John Har-= 
ris (not Moses Harris as stated by some auth- 
ors). The authorship of the work is credited 
by recent workers to Abbot and Smith jointly, 
although it is known that Abbot knew nothing 
about the publication until years after its 
appearance. Smith made the determinations 
and supplied the scientific names. 

The work consists of two large folio vol- 
umes containing 10) colored plates illustrat- 
ing as many species of butterflies and moths, 
together with their food plants, larvae and 
chrysalids or pupae. In many instances both 
sexes of the adult insect are depicted and 
sometimes the larvae are shown in several in- 
stars. These plates are reproductions of the 
original water color drawings made by John Ab- 
bot from specimens which he reared and studied 
The method of reproducing these illustrations 
was first to engrave the outlines of the in- 
sects and plants on copper plates. Impressions 
made from these plates were then filled in 


by James Edward Smith. 


with color by hand, faithfully copying the or- 
iginal, a method which was both slow and ted- 
ious and involved a great deal of expense. A 
comparable method today would make the cost of 
a similar work prohibitive to all but the very 
wealthy. In a copy before the writer the col- 
ors of the plates, 150 years after its publi- 
cation, remain as bright and vivid as at the 
time of its issuance, 

The text is written in both English and 
French, The scientific and English names of 
the insects depicted are given together with 
both scientific and common names of the food 
plant. Following this is a brief observation 
by Abbot concerning the habits of the cater= 
pillar,time of appearance,etc. To this Smith 
has added further observations, usually of a 
taxonomic nature. The original Linnean gener- 
ic names are used. The specific names are 
frequently archaic ones now considered syno= 
nyms. Occasionally specific nemes used illus- 
trate the difficulty entomologists had even 
at that time in interpreting the Linnean des- 
criptions. Thus, Plate 1 depicts the butter- 
fly, Papilio ajax (P. asterias of older lists) 
under the name Papilio troilus. 

All in all it is a sumptuous work charac- 
teristic of fine book printing of its day. It 
is printed on an excellent grade of heavy, 
hand made paper, but the large type used, the 
wide spacing, the liberal margins, as well as 
the sparcity of figures on the plates would 
be considered a needless expense today. Aside 
from its historical interest its chief value 
lies in the numerous original descriptions 
contained therein. It is one of the great 
rarities in the literature of North Americen 


entomology. 


This is an appropriate point to emphasize 
the fact, noted above by Dr. Meiners, that Ab- 
bot knew nothing of the publication of this 
book for some years after its appearance and 
obviously was not an author of it. Smith gives 
him proper credit in the title. Smith, alone, 
is responsible for all taxonomic material 
therein contained, and there is no valid rea- 
son for crediting new names to "Abbot & Smith", 
W.H. Edwards! great book on butterflies con- 
tained many pages of field notes quoted di- 
rectly from David Bruce, The plates were 
drawn by Mary Peart. However, no references 
list the authorship as Edwards, Bruce, and 
Peart. The same reasoning applies to "Abbot 
& Smith". In future references the following 
species should be listed as:Achalarus lycidas 
(J,.E.Smith), Thorybes bathyllus (J.E.Smith), 
Sphinx kalmiae J.E.Smith, Apantesis placentia 
(J.E.Smith), Isia isabella (J.E.Smith), Acro- 
nicta hastulifera (J.E.Smith), Catocala neo- 
gama (J.E.Smith), and others, John B. Smith 
has named many allied species, so it is neces- 
sary to give both initials. 


Edwin P. Meiners 


C.LeRe 


nn 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month 
recent papers from all the scientific jour- 
nals, from any part of the world, which are 
accessible to us through the library of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Members in countries outside North 
America are urged to send us references of 
Lepidoptera papers from journals unavailable 
to us. Reprints from all members are solici- 
ted. Papers devoted entirely to economic as- 
pects, such as insecticides or accounts of 


damage to human property, will be omitted. 


129. Beatty, Harry A., "The Insects of St. 
Croix, V.1." Journ.Agric.Univ.Puerto Rico, 
vol.e26: pp.ll-172. "“duly-Oct.1904"(1945 
or later). Lepidoptera list on pp.156-163, 
with dates for 2 butterflies, 15 macro-, 
37 micro-moths. Most determinations by 
Capps, Clarke, Field, Forbes, Heinrich. 

130. Bryk, Felix, "Neue ostasiatische Aegeri- 
iden (Lep.)." (In German). Qpuscula Ento- 
mologica (Sweden), vol.12: pp.96-109, figs. 
1-11. 40 June 19117. Describes as new the 
genera: Kemneriella, Leptocimbicina, Entri- 


chella, Rectala, Caudicornia, Paranthrenina, 


and the species: K. malaiseorum(Burma), L. 
aurivena(China), E. pogonias(China), R.asy- 
liformis(China), Caud. xanthopimpla(Burma), 
Paranthrenina iridina(China) and myrmeko- 
morpha(Burma), Paranthrene peneaaiaa (CE) e 
Chimaerosphecia colochelyna, Conopia armi- 
gera and subtillima(Burma). Poor photo of 
type of each n.sp. except E. pogonias. De-=- 
scriptions-seem very difficult to use, com- 
parisons being almost completely lacking. 
Genitalia not studied. 
ly hastily assembled, since iridina is lis- 
ted as Paranthrenina on figure and obvious- 
ly mistakenly as Paranthrene in text. Also, 
myrmekomorpha is so spelled in text twice 
and as myrmecomorpha on figure (correct 


translation from Greek should be"c",not"k"), 


131. Bryk, Felix, “Catopta brandti m., eine 
neue Cosside aus Persien. (Lep. Cossidae)." 
(In German). Opuscula Entomologica(Sweden), 
vol.12:pp.173=-174. 431 Dec.1947. Describes 
C. brandti(Iran) as new, from 2 ##, Lists 
Newelskoia Gr.-Gr. as synonym of Catopta 
Staud., the latter having slight priority. 

132. Chermock, F.H. and D.P. Frechin, "A New 
Speyeria from Washington." Pan-Pacific Ent., 
vol.23: pp.lll-112. July 1907. S. cybele 
pugetensis (Belfair, Wash.) described as a 
new race: A melano-suffused population west 
of the Cascade range in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This new name has added prestige in 
the apparent support of L.P. Grey. A para- 
type series of 400 specimens is the most 
extreme point of the flourishing paratype 
trade we have seen recently and reminds us, 
by contrast, of a widely-held professional 
view that the only paratypes having any 
significance are topotypes. 

153. Christoffersson, Harry, "Limenitis cam- 
illa L. funnen i Sk&ne." (In Swedish). 0- 
puscula Entomologica (Sweden), vol.1l: p. 
172, fig. el Dec. 196. 

13. Coles, H.J., "Spring Flight of Nymphalis 
californica near Nelson, B.C. (Lepidoptera: 
Nymphalidae)." Proc.Ent.Soc.Brit.Columbia, 
vol.h:p.3h. 16 Feb.1918. More on spring 
migration in B.C. (see Downes, below). 


Manuscript apparent- 


135. Comstock, John Adams, "Notes on the Early 


Stages of Adelocephala heiligbrodti f. hub- 
bardi Dyar." Bull. So, Calif. Acad. Sci., 
vol.46: pp.72-77, pls.16,17. 8 Feb. 1948. 
Detailed description and beautiful figures 
of lst and last instar larvae and pupa rear= 
ed on Mesquite (Prosopis) from eggs from 


Santa Rita Mts., Arizona. 


136. Couchman, L.E., "Note on Hesperilla chry- 


sotricha plebeia Waterhouse (Lepidoptera- 
Hesperiidae)." Pap. & Proc. Roy. Soc. Tas- 
mania, 1946: pp.29-30, 1 ple 15 Oct. 197. 
Very rare Tasmanian skipper found breeding 
on Gahnia trifida. Sev. taken in very lo- 
cal spot. Neallotype ¢ described. Fine 
photos of both sexes. 


137. dos Passos, Cyril F., "The Eye Colors of 


Some Colias Collected in New Jersey." Proc, 
Ent.Soc.Wash. 50: pp.35-38. 27 Feb. 1945. 
Of 96 Colias eurytheme-philodice, 51 had 
black eyes and the other 45 the usual yel- 
low-green eyes. Such a condition never be- 
fore having been reported, it will be desir- 
able for collectors to note the eye color 
on all living Colias collected and prepare 
statistics on this character in other pla- 
ces to compare with the New Jersey record. 
The question is whether this black eye col- 
or is hereditary. 


138. Downes, W., "The Hibernation of Nympha- 


lis californica (Bdv.), the California Tor- 
toise-shell Butterfly; a Query." Proc.Ent. 
Soc.Brit.Columbia, voll: p.3h. 16 Feb. 
I9i8. Observed very large northeasterly 
flight on Vancouver Is. May 11, 1946. Sug- 
gests californica breeds on mainland, flies 
to Vancouver Is. to hibernate, returns to 
mainland to breed in spring. 


139. Eriksson, Gunnar, "Gotlandska fynd av 


Calymnia diffinis under &ren 192-195," 
(In Swedish). Opuscula Entomologica (Swed- 


en), vol.ll: pp.l7l-l72, fig. 21 Dec.19h6. 


UjO. Foxlee, Harold R., "Second Supplement to 


a List of the Heterocera of the Nelson-Rob- 
son-Trail District of British Columbia (Le- 
pidoptera)." Proc.Ent.Soc.Brit.Columbia, 
oases p.39. 16 Feb. 1948. Adds 6 new re- 
cords. 

1. Fukushima, Ichio, "Noctuidae of Microne- 
sia (Lepidoptera)." Mushi (Japan), vol.18: 
pp.l-22, pls.1-3. 25 Sept. 1947. Lists the 
35 previously recorded spp. Then gives new 
notes and records of 63 spp., 37 new for 
Micronesia, none new to science. Hypeninae 
and some Noctuinae omitted until later pa- 
per. Photos of 12 spp. Detailed biblio- 
graphy. Collection at Kyushu University. 


112. Guppy, Richard, "Some Notes on the Hab- 


its of Arzama obliqua on Vancouver Island. 
(Lepidoptera:Phalaenidae." Proc.Ent.Soc. 
Brit.Columbia, vol.li: pp.17-18. 16 Feb. 
1918. Detailed account of life history. 
Found B.C. larvae burrowing in stems of 
skunk cabbage (Lysichiton), and pupating 
under bark of dead trees. 


143. Herbulot, C., “Captures de Geometridae 


dans la région parisienne." (In French). 
Rev. franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.15-18. 23 
June 1947. Notes on 7 spp. 

- Judd, W.W., "Acentropus niveus Olivier 
(Lepidoptera: Pyralidae) at Hamilton, Onta- 
rio." ‘Canadian Ent., vol.79: p.119. "June 
1917" (1948). Over 75 eS ine nen 13. 
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115. Kiriakoff, S.G., "Le Cline, une nouvelle 
catégorie systématique intraspécifique." 
Bull. & Ann. Soc. Ent. Belgique, vol.83: pp. 

130-140. 1917. Develops Huxley's "cline" 

concept in relation to Lepidoptera,with Par 

nassius phoebus as the example. 

6. Lalanne, - , "Deux evnelise formes de 


Heodes gordius Sulz." (In French). Rev. 
franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.2lj-27. 23 June 


1947. New race occidentalis from S. France 
and an aberration phlaeoides of the newrace, 

117. Legrand, H., "Symmoca cryptogamorum Mill. 
(Gelechiidae) Description de deux formes 
inédites." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
WALA WALG Gexsysaloako)- stale aly, yealGalR 255 aires GUS} 
Careful discussion of taxonomic aspects of 
the species, but names 2 new forms which 
are not races as treated, and thus seem 
properly unnameable. Fine photos. 

Wi8. McGuffin, W.C., "New Descriptions of 
Larvae of Forest Insects: Semiothisa, Dys- 
migia (Lepidoptera, Geometridae)." Canadi- 
an Ent., vol.79: ppell3-116. "June, 1947" 
(19 « Describes carefully larvae of S. 
sexmaculata (host - Larix) and D. loricaria 
(host - Populus & Salix), noting green and 
brown phases of each. 

119. Mukerji,Durgadas & Basanta Kumar Behura, 
"On the Biology of Danaus chrysippus (Lin- 
naeus) and its Parasites." Journ. Bombay 
Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.i7: pp.lll-1l}. Aug. 
191-7. Detailed notes. Hoste Calotropis 
gigantea. 2 spp. of flies and 1 of chalcid 
wasps reared as parasites. 

150. Munroe, Eugene G., "Further North Ameri- 
can Records of Acentropus niveus (Lepidop- 
tera, Pyralidae)." Canadian Ent., vol.79: 
pel20. "June, 1947" (1948). Gives records 
from New York and 2 counties in Quebec. 
Believes this European species is also na- 
tive to N.Am., not an introduction. 

151. Nordstr6ém, Frithiof, "Fér svenska faunan 
nya fjarilar jamte nagra andra." (In Swed- 
ish).: Opuscula Entomologica (Sweden), vol. 
12: pp.159-172, 21 figs., map. 431 Dec.19\7. 
Notes on sev. spp. of butterflies and moths 
in Sweden, with special emphasis on host 
plants. Rather good photos of 18 spp. of 
moths. Extensive reference list. 

152. Palm, Nils-Bertil, "Microlepidoptera, Neu- 
roptera, and Trichoptera from Medelpad and 
Norrbotten, Sweden. With descriptions of 
some new Tineid species." uscula Entomo- 
logica(Sweden), vol.12: pp.45-H9, figsel-4~ 
30 June 19:7. Describes as new: Phthorimaea 
atralbella, Kemnerella, Coleophora digitel- 
Ia(Norrbotten) and Lithocolletis irmella, 
Bryotropha fusconigratella(Medelpad), all 
from uniques. Figures genitalia of above 
and P. marmorea, Blabophanes spilotella and 
wing of n.spp. (except B. fusconigratella) 
and P. kiningerella, B. spilotella. Records 
numerous Pyralids, Tortricids, Tineids from 
the two counties, 

153. Palm, Nils-Bertil, "Cucullia praecana Ev. 
funnen i Norrbotten (Lep. Noctuidae)." (In 
Swedish), Opusc, Ent., vol.12: p.8. 30 
June 1917. 

15. Russo, G., "Un nuovo Piralide:Mabra rus- 
soi Schaus dannesa alla canna da zucchero 
nella Repubblica Dominicana (Antille)." (In 


155. Sevastopulo, D.G., 
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Italian). Riv.Biol.Colon. (Rome), vol. 3: 
pp.139-1),, 2 figs. 190. Larva,pupa, ad-= 
ults described = pest of Dominican Republic 
sugar cane, mining stalks,bud,eating leaves, 
Said to be named by Schaus but this needs 
verification. If not true, the embarrass-~ 
ing situation of e describer naming a spe- 
cies after himself results. 

"The Early Stages of 
Indian Lepidoptera." Journ. Bombay Nat. 
Hist. Soc., vol.7: pp.26-43. Aug. 1917. 
Continuation of long.series. Gives notes on 
2 Rhopalocera, 1 Grypocera, 45 Heterocera. 


156. Travassos FO, Lauro, "Notas de Nomencla- 


tura. I. Estado Atual dos Géneros Methysia 

Butler, 1876, e Metamya, Novo Nome para Pa- 
ramya Druce, 1898 (Lep.: Ctenuchidae)." (In 
Portuguese). Papéis Avulsos Devt.Zool.Sec. 
Agr. Brasil, vol.7: pp.e25/-205. 12 Dec.19h6, 
Paramya Druce(= Paramya Hampson), a homonym 
of a mollusc name,replaced by Metamya Tra- 

vassos (type:- Paramya picta Druce). Gives 
synonymy of Methysia and Metamya and of the 

spp.e in each. Detailed references, 


157. Travassos FQ, Lauro, "Redesdri¢ga&o de Pe- 


ricopis picte (Guérin, 19)))(Lepidoptera 
Pericopidae), Estudo de Suas Fases Cromati- 
cas e Dados Biondmicos." (In Portuguese). 
Argquiv. Zool. Sdo Paulo, vol.5: pp.483-537.~ 
17 pls.(2 col.). Nov. 19:7. Redescrip- 
tion of P. picta with account of color phe- 
ses and biology. Species highly sexually 
dichromatic, the & proving to be Pp, lucifer. 
PB. indecisa also falls as synonym-- one of 
many 9? forms. ¢# nocturnal, $9 prob. diur- 
nal. Hosts are Compositae. Color plates 
of # and 5 2? forms. A superb paper! 

158. Warren, B.C.S., "Some Principles of Clas- 
sification in Lepidoptera, with Special Re- 
ference to the Butterflies." The Entomolo- 

ist, vol.80: pp.208-217, 235-21, 262-268, 
280-282. Septe-Dec. 1947. For summary of 
first two parts, see LEP.NEWS I: 7. The 
final two parts continue the persuasive ar-= 
gument for brief, absolute characterizations 
of categories above species. Also heavily 
stressed is the value of genitalic defini- 
tion, with the dos Passos & Grey work on 
Speyeria used as afine example. Warren 
states: "In spite of much prejudice against 
this use of the genitalia, t here is no de- 
nying the advantages. One clearly is that 
the characters are almost always of a defi- 
nite nature, and leave no uncertainty as to 
what species do, or do not, come under the 
resulting definition. Ambiguity is ruled 
oute ee. From the work I have done I have 
no doubt that unmistakable generic charac- 
ters exist in all families, and only require 
to be looked for." It is unfortunate that 
Warren ignores or discounts the possible 
contribution of larval characters to support 
classification, perhaps because they are so 
little studied for systematic purposes, 

The door also seems closed to contributions 
from cytology, genetics, and physiology. 

159. Wind, Robert G., "A New Subspecies of Me- 


litea." Pan-Pacific Ent., vol.24: p. 171. 
Oct.1947. Describes as new M. leanira da- 


viesi (Calif.). Types in Calif. Acad. Sci. 
No new names in American Melitea or Euphy- 
dryas can be very significant until long- 
needed generic revisions are published. 


hé 
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NOMENCLATURE NOTES 


Since the publication of the comprehen- 
sive check-list of the Lepidoptera of America 
north of Mexico in 1938-39, by Dr. J. McDun- 
nough, there have been numerous changes in 
nomenclature accompanying advancing knowledge. 
The most recent have been presented in the 
Recent Literature section of the NEWS. From 
time to time other important changes will be 
brought to the attention of NEWS readers. 
While the present list almost entirely con- 
cerns North America, we hope to extend the 
scope in the future. A number of these chan- 
ges are presented below. 


Dryas julia, not Colaenis julia. See Michen- 
er, 192, Am.Mus.Nov.No.1197: pel}. Dryas 
Hlibn. has 12 years priority and becomes the 
necessary name as a result of Hemming's 
(193lL) designation of julia as the genotype. 
Michener removes euchroia Dbldy., telesiphe 
Hew., and phaetusa L. to new genera. 

Agraulis vanillae, not Dione vanillae. See 
Michener, ibid.: p.5. Agraulis Bdv.& Lec. 
separated from Dione as monotypic genus on 
basis of venation, antennae, claws, and ¢ 
genitalia. 

Agraulis vanillae incarnata (Riley) for spe- 
cimens from Mexico, Calif., Ariz., N.Mex., 
Texas. A. vanillae nigrior Mich. for spe- 
cimens from Bermuda, Florida, Ga., Ala., 
Miss., La., Carolinas, etc. See Michener, 
192, Am.Mus.Nov. No.1215: pp.6-7. Speci- 
mens from Mo., N.Y., Wash., etc. should be 
checked as to subspecies, since they or 
their parents are migrants and do not over- 
winter in these more northern states. Typi- 
cal vanillae is from northern South America 
and adjacent localities on the north. The 
name comstocki Gund., as Michener shows, is 
applicable only to the dark aberration and 
does not enter into priority status in no- 
menclature,. 

Libytheana bachmanii & carinenta, not Libythea 

& carinenta. See Michener, 193 5 
Am.Mus.Nov. No.1232: p.l. Libytheana Mich, 
erected for all American Libytheidae. As 
Scudder showed long ago, the New World and 
Old World species are very different. Liby- 
thea is now applicable only to Old World 
Snout Butterflies. 

Speyeria, not Argynnis, for all New World 
species. See LEP.NEWS, vol.2: pede 

Limenitis bredowii, not Heterochroa bredowii. 
See Carpenter & Hobby, 19}, Trans.Roy.Soc. 
Lond., vol.9h: ppe315-322. Heterochroa is 
a preoccupied name and can never be used 
here. The species bredowii is considered 
as a Limenitis (= Basilarchia), but Lepid- 
opterists who know this species and its lar- 
va in the field must question such lumping. 
Specimens from Tex., N.Mex., Ariz., Colo., 
Kans., are race eulalia; material from Cal- 
if., Ore., Nev., Utah is race californica, 
Typical bredowii is in southern Mexico. 

CTENUCHIDAE Kirby, not EUCHROMIIDAE, SYNTOMI- 
DAE or AMATIDAE. See Travassos, 1935, Mem. 
Inst.Oswaldo Cruz, vol.30: pp 37- 51, and 
later papers. Syntomis is a synonym of A- 
mata, as is Glaucopis Hubn., since the lat- 
ter name is a homonym of a bird genus. The 
name Ctenuchidae has long priority over Eu- 
chromiidae or Amatidae, 


LP. Grey has kindly provided us with 
the following information on the "Argynnis"- 
"Brenthis" group, much of it published by dos 
Passos & Grey, 195, Am.Mus.Nov. No.1296:1-28. 


Subfamily ARGYNNINAE, Distinguished from all 
other subfamilies of Nymphalidae by the u- 
nique "open" (membranous) area of the tegu-= 
men of the # genitalia. 


Tribe ARGYNNIDI. All species have a basally 
(proximally) open aedeagus(of the ¢# geni- 
talia). Contains the following genera: 


1. Brenthis Hiibner. Entirely Palearctic, 
Note that this genus is not even in 
same tribe as the American Bog Fritil- 
laries (Boloria, etc.) 

e Yremea Reuss. Andes of South America, 

- Jssoria Hibner. Palearctic & African, 

e Speyeria Scudder. North American, 

. Fabriciana Reuss. A large strictly 
Palearctic genus. 

e Mesoacidalia Reuss. 
tic (Europe & Asia). 

- Damora Nordmann. Entirely Palearctic. 

. Argynnis Fabricius. (Type - paphia L.) 
Scopoli's Argyreus has 30 years' prio- 
rity over Argynnis, but was set aside 
by the International Commission in 0= 
pinion 11. Entirely European & Asiatic] 

9. Pandoriana Warren, Entirely Palearctic. 


Entirely Palearc- 


10. Childrena Hemming. Himalayan. 

11. Argyreus Scopoli., Himalayan & Indo- 
Australian. 

12. Argyronome Hubner. Palearctic. 


Tribe BOLORIIDI. All species have a basal- 
ly closed aedeagus. Uncus uniformly bi- 
fid. Contains the following genera: 


1. Boloria Moore. (Type - pales Schiff.) 
Holarctic (Europe, Asia, N.America). 
This is the name now applied to.all the 
North American "Brenthis", Actually 
most of its species will probably be 
placed in the following two genera, and 
perhaps more. New revisional studies 
are badly needed. 


2. Proclossiana Reuss. (Type - eunomia 
Esp. Holarctic. The species general- 
ly called"“aphirape" belongs here; the 
correct name is eunomia,. 


3. Clossiana Reuss. (Type - selene Schiff.) 
Holarctic. All American "Brenthis" ex- 
cept pales and eunomia (= aphirape) be- 
long here, but Grey is certain that it 
is an unnatural assemblage and must be 
broken up. The “myrina" group is the 
same species as selene of Europe and 
must be so listed. The name "bellona" 
is a homonym and cannot be used for the 
North American species,which thus takes 
the next name- toddi. The American ra- 
ces formerly referred to chariclea are 
actually rossicus. Thus we must write 
them as: Clossiana rossicus montinus, C. 
rossicus helena, C,.rossicus rainieri,etc, 


sos 


C.L.R. 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Members are invited to contribute any notices 
to this column. There is no cost for this 

service. Unless withdrawn sooner by the mem- 
ber, notices will appear 4 consecutive times, 


BELGIAN CONGO BUTTERFLIES. About 0 named spp, 
available. Desire in exchange North American 
Papilionidae (incl. Parnassius) and Pieridae, 
in papers. S.G. Kirilakoif, Universiteits- 
straat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 


wwe we ee a a a = a oe ee ee ee 


EXOTIC AND LOCAL LEPIDOPTERA & INSECTA= Buy 
and sell. Exchange in some genera. I have 


contacts in remote regions in various coun- 
tries. Will supply material for specialists 
or artwork or for general collections and mu- 
seums by arrangement. R.F. Sternitzky, Star 
Route, Laytonville, Mendocino Co., Calif. 
Will exchange up to 400 Ward's insect pins 
size No.l, for equal quantity of No.3, Ward's 
or European pins of comparable quality. Rich- 
ard Guppy, R.R.1,Marine Drive,Wellington,B.C. 
M.E.Janmoulle, 2 rue Ernotte, Watermael, BEL- 
GIUM, will be pleased to help Lep.Soc. mem-= 
bers obtain Belgian Microlepidoptera on an 
exchange basis. 

WANTED: Tingidae ("Lace Bugs") of world in 
alcohol. Give name of plant host and as much 
other ecological detail as possible. Will 
collect in exchange any local Lepidoptera (or 
other insects) you specify, N.S. Bailey, 16 
Neponset Ave., Hyde Park 36, Mass. 

WANTED: Papilionidae from any part of the 
world. Best prices paid for rare species. 
Robert G. Wind,Rt.1, Box 145, Livermore, Cal. 
PHALAENIDAE (Noctuidae), NOTODONTIDAE, SPHING- 
IDAE of U.S. & Canada wanted in exchange for 
these families of New Jersey Pine Barrens area. 
Will collect in limited numbers in these and 
other families of Lepidoptera for exchange or 
sale. Correspondence invited. J.W. Cadbury 
3rd, Spung Hollow, R.D.#1, Pemberton, N.Jd. 


Would like to correspond with collectors in- 
terested in Speyeria and Saturniidae. Have 
good exchange for these,needed for my collec- 
tion. E.J.Frederick, 5508 E.Gage, Bell,Calif. 
FOR SALE: Boloria, Oeneis, & Erebia 
Far North. R.J. Fitch, Rivercourse 
Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, CANADA. 
"TRANSPAR MOUNTS": The material for starting 
a collection in Transpar Mounts is available 
in the "Transpar Mount Butterfly Collection 
Kit", This contains 116 mounts of all sizes, 
five display panels and tools; price $32.50. 
Additional packages of mounts and individual 
display panels can be ordered separately. 
Further information on request. Otto Acker- 
mann, 639 Walnut Street, Irwin, Pa. 

BRAZIL MACROLEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange 
for North American Papilios and Saturniidae, 
Will gladly collect Noctuidae and Geometri- 
dae for exchange. H.R. Pearson, Postal Box 
5151, Rio de Janeiro, D.¥., BRAZIL. 
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BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS OF THE HIGH ALPS = All 
Lepidoptera of the Austrian Tyrol offered. 
Special rarities are spyecies such as Colias 
aleeno, Argynnis thore, Hrebia glacialis & 
epiphron, Orodemnias quenselii, Plusia spp. 
Prices according to Staudinger & Bang-Haas 
List. Send list now of species desired. Some 
material on hand. Extensive collecting plan- 
ned for the coming season. 
Dr. H. Wileke, Késsen/Tyrol, Nr.199, AUSTRIA. 
Mr. Heinz Jensen, 5, Hyltebjerg Alle,Vanlose, 
Copenhagen, DENMARK, wishes correspondence 
with U.S.A. Lepidopterists, especially in the 
Southeast. He is willing to collect any 
Scandinavian Lepidoptera and is interested in 
exchanging books and journals on Lepidoptera. 
Can offer Callosamia angulifera, Citheronia 
repalis, etc. for uncommon Sphingidae an 
meroeera needed for my collection. A very 
large set of duplicates of commoner Lepvidop- 
tera available ine xchange for commoner spe- 
cies from elsewhere. C.W. Baker, P.O. Box 
55, Waynesburg, Ohio. 
RHOPALOCERA AND ZYGAENIDAE OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 
offered in exchange for North American Rhopa~ 
locera, Zygaenidae (including Procris = Ino), 
etc. Write in English. F. Dujardin, 25 rue 
Guiglia, Nice (A.M.), FRANCE. 


FOR SALE= One of largest remaining private 
collections of Palearctic Macrolepidoptera, 
containing more than 66,000 specimens in 


about 10,000 determined species and forms, 
including 1,37 holo-, allo- and co-types. 
From all parts of Europe & Asia. 


Material 
mounted in 122 drawers & some other boxes. 
"No shipping difficulties will be encounter- 
ed." Also for sale is a reprint library on 
Lepidoptera containing 1400 papers. For 
detailed lists of the collection and li- 
brary, write: Dr. H. Bytinski-Salz, 16 Las- 
salle Street, Tel Aviv, PALESTINE. 


Zee) 


The NEWS will welcome especially notices con- 
cerning the exchange or sale of Lepidoptera 
eggs, larvae, and pupae, hoping to revive the 
old interest in rearing and to re-emphasize 
the importance of studying the immature stag- 
es. Contributors are urged to include accur- 
ate locality data with all material sent. 


LIVING MATERIAL AVAILABLE > 


Eggs of Catocala herodias (food-plants Quer- 
cus nana and some other oaks)=- While availa- 
ble, will give some to those interested in 
rearing. Would gspreciate eggs of any Cato- 
cala which feed on Crataegus or other rare 
Catocala with food-plants available in N.Y. 
City area. If none now, can you obtain eggs 
of Crataegus (Hawthorn)feeders this coming 
season? S.A. Hessel, 8 Woodmere Blvd., Wood- 
mere, L.l., NYe 

LIVING PUPAE CATOCALA AMESTRIS & C. ILLECTA 
available, May only. Also undetermined pu- 


pae from Crataegus or Quercus, L.H. Brid- 


well, Box » Forestburg, Texas. 
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Supplement to the BOARD OF SPECIALISTS: 
AFRICA: Lycaenidac.....eeccceceehe Stompffer 
Lab. d'tEntomologie du Museum 

h5S bis, rue de Buffon 

Paris (5°), FRANCE 


(See p.l0 for the rest of the Board.) 


oe 


Professor F.M. Carpenter informs us that 
he has recently learned, from an apparently 
dependable source, that virtually the entire 
collection of fossil insects embedded in Bal- 
tic Amber, at the museum in K6énigsberg, East 
Prussia, was destroyed when that city was se- 
verely bombed during the recent war. 


~E BB 


We have learned with regret of the pass- 
ing, on 29 December 197, of Dr. A. Jefferis 
Turner. Dr. Turner was the deanof Australi- 
an Lepidopterists. He specialized in the 
lower moths. His conception of the classifi- 
cation of the Lepidoptera, based on his life- 
long studies, was published near the time of 
his passing and will be summarized in an ear- 
ly issue of the NEWS. Dr. Turner was pre-= 
sented with a gift membership in the Lep.Soc., 
but the notification did not reach Australia 
until after his death. i 


Rudolf Kummert of Germany has sent an ap- 
peal for rearing material, especially of Sate 
urniidae, He states that newly laid eggs sent 
by airmail will be received before hatching. 
He requests species whose foodplants are in 
Germany: Callosamia angulifera,promethea, Pla- 
tysamia euryale,cecropia,Samia walkeri,Eacles 
imperialis, Automeris io, Actias luna, Telea 

olyphemus, Citheronia regalis. Herr Kummert 
will send German material in exchange if pos- 
sible. Members who correspond in German should 
write him at:(105) wurzen/Sachsen, Dresdner- 
strasse li, Deutschland/Russische Zone. 


Mr. dos Passos has kindly provided us with 
several copies of his paper on Colias eye co- 
lors (see Recent Lit.). These will be sent, 
while they last, to Lep.Soc. members who send 
a request to the Lep.Soc. office. Members in 
the U.S.A. please send 5¢ postage. Those who 
investigate this eye color question in their 
own regions are invited to send results to 
the NEWS. 


A member of the Lepidopterists' Society 
who has collected extensively throughout 
New England, the Southeast, the Sierras, 
Rockies, Tetons, and Alaska, now wishes 
to dispose of an entire collection of but- 
terflies in order to devote full time and 
cabinet space to research on moths. This 


member wishes to present the collection to 
a Lepidopterist who needs material for se- 


rious taxonomic research. All specimens 
are mounted and carefully labeled. Persons 
interested in obtaining this study collec- 
tion should write to the NEWS editor, 
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NEW MEMBERS BEFORE MARCH 25th 


Adler, Julius, 07 Oak St.,Grand Forks, N.D. 

Bock, Theodore, 70 Ehrman Ave., Cincinnati 
20, Ohio. 

Buxbaum, Paul, 360 Central Park West, New 
York 25, N.Y. 

Cadbury, John W.,3rd, Spung Hollow, R.D. 1, 
Pemberton, New Jersey. 

Candidus, Edward S., 1516 New York Ave., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Cross, Frank C., 9.13 Second Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md. 

French, E.W., Beta Phi Fraternity, Rhode Is- 
land State College, Kingston, R.I. 

Jensen, Heinz, Hyltebjerg Alle 54, Vanlose, 
Copenhagen, DENMARK. 

Kostreva, Samuel, Jr., 317 E. Boulder St., 
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McCabe, D.T., 58 Thackeray Rd., Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 

Miller, H.C., 222 N. Collingwood Ave., Syra- 
cuse 6, N.Y. 

Newman, J.E., Woodlawn, Carroll County, Va. 

Ramos, J.A., Biol. Dept., College of Agric. & 
Mech.Arts, Mayaguez, PUERTO RICO. 

Riesland, LeRoy G., 111 Warner St., Sedro 
Woolley, Wash. 

Schryver, C.D. 11561 Wolff St., Denver, Golo. 

Torre y Callejas, Dr. S.L. de la, Plava 75 1, 
Matanzas, CUBA. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS: Beebe, Ralph, 4169 Tenth 
St., Ecorse 29, Mich. 
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x % % 
DECEASED: Dr. A.J. Turner, AUSTRALIA. 
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A REPORT ON THE WAR DAMAGE TO LEPIDOPTEROLOGY IN EUROPE 


by Sergius G. Kiriakoff 
Zoological Laboratories 
University of Ghent, Belgium 


The editor of the NEWS has asked me to 
give a short account of war losses in Europe 
with reference to lepidopterists killed or 
deceased during the hostilities, damage to or 
loss of public or private collections, etc. 
As everyone knows, present conditions in Eur- 
ope are by no means normal. The whole east- 
ern portion of the Continent is cut off from 
the rest of the world by the Iron Curtain, 
and even in the remaining parts of Europe 
communications are not always easy and it is 
difficult to get sufficient data, 


The study of the Lepidoptera has always 
been particularly well-developed in Germany, 
and German lepidopterists, professional as 
well as amateur, have, even in the last pre- 
war years, outnumbered those of the other Eu- 
ropean countries, with the possible exception 
of the British Isles. As Germany has suf- 
fered very heavily during the war, it is of 
particular importance to know the extent of 
her losses with regard to Lepidopterology. I 
have asked Dr.W. Forster, of the Bavarian 
State Zoological Collections, Munich, to give 
such information as he could gather. This 
first part of my report comprises the infor- 
mation Dr. Forster has kindly sent me. I 
thank him very much indeed and I know that 
the readers of the NEWS will feel grateful to 
him for this information, the first of its 
kind, as far as I am aware, since the end of 
the war. A report of war losses to science 
in Germany has appeared in NATURE for 1946, 
but without special reference to Lepidoptera. 


1.- LEPIDOPTERISTS KILLED OR DECEASED.- 
Killed in action: Wilhelm Koehler, Munich, 
Deceased (no further details are given; some 
may have been killed in air raids): Dr. hec. 
Fr. Phillipps, Cologne; Dr. Schawerda, Vien- 
na; Dr. Kurt von Rosen, Munich; J. Rober, 
Dresden; Dr. H. Zerny, Vienna; Dr. Przegendza, 
Nirenberg; Dr. H. Duerck, Munich; Prof. Dr. 
von Stubenrauch, Munich; H. Freiherr von der 
Goltz, Coblenz; Colonel von Bartha, Budapest, 
Hungary; Willy Schultze, Toelz (formerly of 
Manila, Philippine Is.); Dr. C. Bosch, Heid- 
elberg; Dr. von Sterneck, Carlsbad; Dr. Krem- 
ky, Warsaw, Poland, This list includes such 
authorities as Rober, Zerny,and Von der Goltz, 


2e- COLLECTIONS DAMAGED OR DESTROYED.=- 
Completely lost: Those in the Museums of Ham- 
burg, of Stettin and of Augsburg. Partially 
lost: That of Dresden Museum. The following 


h9 


very important collections have been preserved 
from destruction, entirely or for the greater 
part: Koenig Museum, Bonn; Senckenberg Museum, 
Frankfurt; Vienna Museum and Linz Museum, Aus- 
tria; the Deutsches Entomologisches Institut, 
Berlin-Dalhem; Museums of Munich, Stuttgart 
and Berlin. The premises of the last four in- 
stitutions have been wholly or partially de- 
stroyed. Fortunately, the collections were 
carried to safety in time to escape destruc= 
tion. 


Among the private collections, most have 
not suffered any damage owing to the measures 
of precaution which have been taken by the 
owners. Dr. Forster tells me that he knows 
of two of the larger private collections that 
have been completely lost: viz. those of Phil- 
lipps, Cologne, and of Draudt, Darmstadt; in 
addition, the Prack collection, Frankfurt, has 
been very badly damaged. 


I amwriting to another German lepidopter- 
ist whose address has been kindly supplied by 
Dr. Forster, and hope to be able to report la- 
ter on some further data, especially on what 
regards the Russian zone, The report on loss- 
es suffered by the West European countries 
will be sent in later. 


Dr. Forster writes me that although a very 
important end valuable portion of the German 
collections has been saved, there still is 
great danger threatening further damage or e- 
ven destruction; there is no equipment such 
as boxes and cabinets, no preserving means; 
and as a result of the urgent economy measures 
there are mostly only skeleton staffs present. 
Besides, many of the premises are heavily da- 
maged without means of repair. As an example, 
the Bavarian State Museum, Munich, needs at 
least 10,000 insect boxes along with the cor- 
responding cabinets and there is no hope what- 
ever for a solution, as financial possibili- 
ties are nil. Most of the cabinets, says Dr. 
Forster, have been destroyed by fire, as is 
the case with many other museums, The only 
hope of the German lepidopterists rests with 
foreign aid, If I may make a plea, I think, 
that for science's sake, a campaign should be 
‘launched among the American universities, to 
try to save what can be saved. It is my ear- 
nest hope that this appeal shall not remain 


unanswered, 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAXONOMY - III. 


After the new impetus to taxonomic biolo- 
gy resulting from Darwin's explanation of ev- 
olution in the 1850's there remained a need 
for an understanding of the mechanism of the 
inheritance of physical characters, before 
the full explanation of the evolutionary pro- 
cess was possible, Early workers wrote that 
the germ plasm of the individual was modified 
by the environment and that this modification 
was fixed and was passed on to the offspring. 
For example, a dark Catocala living in white 
birch surroundings would become slightly 
lighter and transfer the paleness to its off- 
spring, which would, in turn, become slightly 
paler, and so on until a white species would 
result after numerous generations. 


Gregor Mendel, a monk, was probably the 
first to discover some of the basic princi- 
ples of heredity now known as the science of 
GENETICS. However, Mendel's work is only of 
historical interest, since he published his 
results in such an obscure way that the dis- 
coveries were made independently and almost 
simultaneously by three outstanding biolo- 
gists who immediately placed their work be-= 
fore the field, some time before Mendel's un- 
known papers were found. These real fathers 
of genetics were De Vries, Correns, and von 
Tschermak, Even these men did not reveal the 
physical site of hereditary events. It was 
T.H. Morgan and his students who showed that 
the hereditary units ("genes") are located in 
structures known as chromosomes occurring in 
the nucleus of all the living cells of the 
body and that slight changes ("mutations") in 
one of these genes will change the physical 
character controlled by that gene. For exam- 
ple, one gene controls the presence of the 
white ground-color so common in females of 
the genus Colias. If a stray X-ray strikes 
the gene in a dividing sex cell of an adult 
yellow ¢ Colias, it may modify that gene so 
that some or all of the @ offspring of the 
Xerayed 9 will be white females, 


However, most of these gene mutations are 
not so radical. Instead, with the dark Cato- 
cala moving to a birch region, a mutation 
will appear giving a few more white scales on 
the wings. Even a slight paleness will give 
some protection from enemies, so that the pa- 
ler individuals survive and have offspring 
more often than the darker moths. This pro- 
cess continuing for very’many generations 
eventually produces whiteness in the species. 
It is generally accepted among biologists 
that the mutation for paleness is merely a 
random accident and that others for redness, 
blackness, etc. occur just as often but are 
discriminated against by "Natural Selection", 
since these do not contribute to a better 
chance for survival. Modern geneticists be- 
lieve that evolution is the result of an accu- 
mulation of these beneficial "micromutations" 
and that a species divides when different 
populations become separated by barriers so 
that interbreeding ceases and then each popu- 
lation goes its own diverging, random way in 
changing according to its environment. 


C.L.Re 
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DEFINITIONS OF COMMON LATIN TERMS 


Lepidopterists who use taxonomic litera- 
ture regularly encounter many latin expres- 
sions which have become the specific shorte- 
hand for certain meanings in papers in all 
languagese In continuation of our series of 
brief aids to the untrained worker, we present 
here, with definitions, some common terms. 


1. species nova (sing.) The designation to 
be placed immediately after the name given 
in the original paper for a previously un- 
described(unnamed) species. Correctly ab- 
breviated sp.nov. or sp.n. (not n.sp.) 

2. genus novum (sing.). The designation for 
a new genus, abbreviated gen.nove 

3. nomen novum. The designation for a new 
name for a previously described (named) 
species, genus, etc., usually used when 
the former name is found to be a homonym; 
often abbreviated nom.nov. or n.ne 

4. nomen nudum. A specific name without a 
recognizable original description or a ge- 
neric name without an included species 
which can be type. (nom.nud.) 

5. nomen conservandum. A name, which would 
fall into synonymy according to the Law of 
Priority, but which has become universally 
used and whose abandonment would cause too 
great confusion, may be preserved by 4 ru- 
ling of the International Commission on 
Zoological Nomenclature and receives this 
designation. (plural = nomina conservanda) 

6. nomen inquirendum, "Questionable name"; 

a name whose status is uncertain. 

7. auctorum. Literally, “of authors"; a term 
use Ollowing a specific or generic name 
to designate previous usage (not believed 
correct) of that name. (Nearly always 
written auct.) 

8. lapsus calami. Literally, a "slip of the 
pen"; refers to an accidental misspelling, 
especially of a scientific name. It has 
been claimed that modern usage should be 
"lapsus digiti"("slip of the finger"),since 
modern manuscripts are typed, but this view 
does unnecessary violence to a firmly es- 
tablished, universally understood term. 

9. in statu nascendi, “In the state of being 

orn"; referred to a species which is so 

close to its fellow species as to be consi- 
dered either a race or a distinct species, 
the decision being arbitrary; the assump- 
tion is that it is becoming distinct. 

10.emendatus. "Amended"; placed after a name 
when the original spelling has been correc- 
ted. (emend.) 

ll.esensu lato. "In the broad sense"; example- 
Pepilio sens.lat. would mean the broadest 
current interpretation of the genus (see 
below). (s-lat., sel.) 

12.sensu stricto. "In the narrow sense"; ex- 
ample- Papilio sens.strict. (or s.strict., 
3-8.) would mean the restricted group of 
species of the genus, not Battus, Iphicli- 
des, or other genera separated by "split- 
ting" authors. 

iE eee "From egg"; reared from the egg. 

eex-larva. "From larva"; reared from a larva. 


15.ex=-pupa. "From pupa"; reared from the pupa. 
These three expressions should be used on 
the labels of reared specimens. 
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NOTES ON THE GENUS EUREMA (PIERIDAE) IN THE UNITED STATES 


by Alexander B. 


Klots 


College of the City of New York 


Eurema is one of the more imperfectly 
known of our butterfly genera, as a result of 
which misidentifications and misapprehensions 
are particularly rife concerning many of the 
species, In part this stems from several er- 
rors made by Holland in the Butterfly Book; 
some arises from the as yet little understood 
relationships of. the forms in the jucunda - 
daira complex; and one widely followed error 
in the nomenclature must be attributed to the 
present writer. 


The purpose of this shart paper is two- 
fold. First, it may help to clarify some of 
the puzzling points; and second it may, by 
pointing out some of the major gaps in our 
knowledge, stimulate work to fill those gaps. 
In this respect the writer would like to en- 
ter a plea for the loan of study material end 
for information. Ever since his revision of 
the Eurema of the New World in 1929 (Entomo- 
logica Americana Vol. IX (n.ser.) pp.99-171, 

pl.) he has maintained a particular inter- 
est in this genus. He hopes to be able some 
day to prepare a thoroughgoing revision of at 
least the North American species. 


Eurema mexicana (Boisduval) presents no major 
problems. We need more data about the north- 
ern and western limits of its range. I have 
taken it in southern Wyoming, and in central 
Colorado at 10,000 ft. breeding and well es- 
tablished in the Canadian Zone. There is some 
ground for suspicion that the North American 
population constitutes a valid, though not ve- 
ry distinct race. Life history work is needed. 


Eurema proterpia (Fabricius) occurs widely in 
southern Arizona. I have a few Texas records, 
but none from New Mexico. It is well known 
from Cuba and Mexico, so that it may well oc- 
cur along the Texas gulf coast and in Florida. 
There is a suspicion that proterpia and the 
next species, gundlachia, may really be con- 
specific. Life history work is needed. 


Eurema gundlachia (Poey) occurs in Arizona,as 
well as in Mexico and Cuba. Perhaps it will 
be found in New Mexico, Texas and the South- 
east. Holland (Butterfly Book) figured a # 
gundlachia (Pl. LXXIII, fig.25) and a ¢ as 
longicauda Bates (Pl. XXXVII, fig.25), a syno- 
nymous name. Life history wrk needed. 


Eurema salome limoneus(Felder) figured by Hol- 
Tand (P1.XXXVI1, fig.9-10) as E. damaris(Fel- 
der) is the Mexican race of a widespread and 
common tropical species. I have seen speci- 
mens labelled "Texas" but none with trust- 
worthy data. There is one apparently authen- 
tic record from Garces, Ariz., June. It may 
occur widely along our scuthern border, Any 
life history data would be extremely valuable. 


Eurema boisduvaliana (Felder)figured by Klots, 
1929 (loc.cit. Pl.ll, fig.51-52), not uncom- 
mon in Mexico and known from Cuba, is known 
to occur sparingly in Florida, Texas and Ari- 


zona. The writer would like to study all 
available specimens. Life history data are 
very badly needed. 


Eurema nicippe.(Cramer) is a well known,wide- 
ly distributed species which presents no spe- 
cial problems, although more detailed life 
history data are needed. Some noticeable ab- 
errations are known, such as the yellow one 
("flava") that has been confused with E. bois- 
duvaliana. A fairly frequent variation has the 
underside of the hindwing brown to red-brown. 


Eurema lisa (Boisduval & Leconte), like nicip- 
pe, presents no special problems, although 
much detailed work remains to be done on the 
life history and the number sand variation of 
the broods in various localities. 


Eurema nise nelphe (Felder) has frequently 
been misidentified and misnamed. It is fig- 
ured as E. nise perimede Prittwitz in Klots, 
1929 (P1.IV, fig.93-9h). The name perimede 
was there unfortunately applied to this race 
of nise by a misprint, so that this name, 
which is really based on South American spece 
imens and is not at all applicable here, has 
crept into the literature. Edwards gave the 
name linda to specimens of this species taken 
in Mexico near the Arizona border. Unless the 
contrary can be demonstrated by good series 

of specimens we should use the racial name 
nelphe, based on Mexican specimens, for our 
North American nise, with linda as a synonym. 
This species has been frequently misidentified 
as lisa; and I have seen females misnamed 
jucunda. It is well established in southern 
Florida where at least three, and possibly 
four, broods occur annually. Life history 
work is badly needed. I would like the oppor- 
tunity of studying all specimens. 


Eurema dina westwoodi (Boisduval), figured by 
Holland (P1.XXXV1I, fig.11) is supposed to oc- 
cur in the United States. Since it is a com- 
mon species in Mexico this is not unlikely. 

I have not, however, seen authentic specimens. 
The nymotypical race, E. dina dina (Poey) is 
Antillean; this might occur in Florida. 


Eurema messalina (Fabricius), figured in Klots, 
1929 (Pl.1l, fig.1i-2) is a small, white 
species common in Cuba and the Bahamas, It 
has been recorded from Florida on the basis of 
an old record of Maynard's from Sanford, Oct. 
1, 1887, and of some specimens of very dubious 
authenticity labelled "Chokoloskee" by a deal- 
er. Unless some absolutely authentic North 
American records turn up the species should be 
dropped from the North American list. Blakei 
(Maynard) applies to a Bahaman race. Gnathene 
(Boisduval) and gnatheme auct. are synonyms of 
messalina. 


Eurema daira (Godart) [delia (Cramer)] and 
jucunda (Boisduval & Leconte) are the chief 
United States members of a complex which pre- 
sents an extremely puzzling situation. In- 
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volved are also the Antillean E. palmyra (Po- 
ey) and the Central American E. 1paia(Felder) 
which resembled jucunda in being white or ve- 
ry lightly marked beneath but have the hind 
wings of the male and both wings of the fe- 
male white above; and the Antillean E. ebrio- 
la (Poey) and the Central American E. eugenia 
(Wallengren) which resemble daira in being 
marked or tinted with brown or reddish under- 
neath but, like palmyra and lydia, have the 
hind wings of the male and both wings of the 
female white above. In some localities (chief- 
ly southward) one finds nearly every possible 
intergradation and combination of these char- 
acters in such a way as to show that there 
can be no definite species lines, In other 
localities (chiefly northward) the jucunda 
and daira "types" appear to keep quite con- 
sistently separate. Haskin (Ent. News, 1933, 
vol.4l, p.121) published the results of some 
rearing work in Auburndale, Fla. This strong- 
ly suggests the likelihood of jucunda being a 
hot season form and daira a cold season form 
of the same species. Specimens intermediate 
between them in season showed a high percen-= 
tage of intergrading in appearance. This i- 
dea is borne out by field observations of my 
own in central Florida, and by the study of 
large series of specimens from the United 
States, Cuba and Central America, However, 
we cannot be even reasonably sure of anything 
until someone, preferably in Florida, rears 
adequate series of these forms from known pa- 
rents under natural seasonal conditions; and, 
if possible, carries out controlled breeding 
experiments. Such work will be of the great- 
est general biological as well as entomologi- 
cal value. Northern records are needed in both 
the Eastern coastal plain and the interior, 


Eurema palmyra (Poey) [or E. lydia (Felder)], 
mentioned above as members of the daira - ju- 
cunda conplex, occurs in a limited area in 
southern Florida. I have seen only a few 
specimens, not enough to determine the exact 
affinities. 
Usy2e) 5 eiloals adaljsqialaaisio 
dy is badly needed; so are life history data. 


Burema elathea (Cramer) was recorded by Hol- 
land as occurring in "Florida, Mexico and the 
Antilles", However, the specimen figured by 
Holland (Butterfly Book, P1.XXXVII, fig.12) 
as elathea is really E. ebriola (Poey) as the 
grey, not black, bar on the fore wing unmis- 
takably shows. I have never seen an authen- 
tic North American elathea; nor have I ever 
seen an authentic North American specimen of 
either ebriola or of the closely related eu- 
genia (Wallengren) of Central America. 
ently Holland not only had a specimen with 
inaccurate data but also figured it under the 
wrong name. 


For the convenience of students a short 
key to the "barred" forms follows. Be it re- 
iterated that this must be used with caution, 


No attempt has been made in it to evaluate the 


specific or subspecific status of the forms. 


These forms are figured in Klots, 
More material for stu- 


App ar- 


aes 
1. 
PaO 
ae 


Be 
De 


Ihe 


he 


be 


Males; usually with clear cut, dark bar 
along inner margin of fore wing above.....2 


Females; usually without this bar, or 
with the bar diffuse... scescccceecccevelea 


Bar deep grey, usually wide.ccccccccccccced 


Bar true black, usually narrower....elathea 


Both fore and hind wings above yellow. eececlt 


Wind! wines! abover wisittercre'clclelelslclslelelelelelelelelatarae) 


Marginal border of hind wings abcve 
largely confined to an apical patcheeeceeed 


Marginal border of hind wings above ex-= 
tending broadly well below apical patch, 
sometimes solid to anal anglesccccccccccee] 


Hind wings beneath brown to brick red- 
brown, thoroughly dusted with fuscous 
SCALES. cc ccccccccccceccccccccccccces ce dAire 


Hind wings beneath whitish, yellowish 
or! Lijshtipimleish=braviniceseisceleenelereieieaseena 


Hind wings beneath whitish or yellowish- 
white, sometimes considerably dusted 
with fuscous scaleSeseseeeceeeee Gelioides"” 


Hind wings light pinkish or brownish- 
tinged below; mostly in autumn broods 
in U.S.A.; dominant in Mexico....+see.cepio 


Hind wings beneath pearly white, more or 
less lightly dusted with fuscous scaling..$8 


Hind wings beneath white heavily dusted 
with fuscous scales, or light brownish 

or pinkish-brown. Intermediate forms to 
daira; most common in spring end autumn 
broods in southern Florida and Mexico, 

rare northward. 


Marginal borders of wings very wide; 
MOXLCOs ccccccvccccccscccescccvccccened LAONIa 


Marginal borders of wings narrower; 
Mexico and southern U.S.Ase eeeeeeeee jucunda 


Marginal border of hind wings above 

largely confined to an apical patch; 

hind wings beneath typically brown or 
brownTSh=76Gleie/c cicleieieielslaieieisiajalelelaleieleleieieisieiaialeel 


Marginal border of hind wings above ex- 
tending well beyond apical patch, some- 
times solid to anal angle; hind wings be- 
neath typically white or yellowish- 


WHiAlGels\ ei cieie/al aleleletelalelaieielelcicinvelctetelelaletalatetalaistalerentce 
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Antillean; bar and border of fore wing 
and apical patch of hind wing above 
NALPOWED sevccccvccccccevcsccvccveeebPiOla 


May 


10. 


10. Mainland; bar and border of fore wing 
and apical vatch of hind wing above 


WIdEr se eccveveererecccovcccvevccsssQugenia 


11. Antillean; bar and border of fore wing 


and border of hind wing above narrowereece 


oocvcceveeee palmyrea 


Mainland; bar and border of fore wing 
and border of hind wing above wider.seeee 


eoccccesevevevelydia 


iat 


12. Females not keyed out in detail, too much 
information being lacking. In general, 
females follow the same pattern lines as 
the respective males. Two important ex- 


ceptions are: 


a. In ebriola, eugenia, palmyra and lydia, 
the forms with yellow fore wings and 
white hind wings in the males, the 
females have both pairs of wings white 
above. 


b. In daira, jucunda, etc., the forms with 
both fore and hind wings yellow in the 
males, the females are typically simi- 
larly unicolorous. Some jucunda fe- 
males, however, may have both fore and 
hind wings white above, or have fore 
wings yellow and hind wings white above, 
or have fore wings white and hind wings 
yellow above. Some daira females may 
have both fore and hind wings white or 
yellowish-white above. 


In conclusion may I note that the working 
out of the racial affinities of many of the 
Eurema, and particularly of the "barred" spe- 
cies, is a very difficult task. At the Amer- 
can Museum are series of hundreds of speci- 
mens, including large numbers from many loca- 
lities in the tropics; yet, even with such 
material available for comparison we cannot 
be sure of major points. It is very much to 
be hoped that workers will refrain from "snap 
judgments" based on comparatively small ser- 
ies of North American specimens and will, be- 
fore publishing local lists or similar papers, 
make sure of the proper identification of 
their material. It is also hoped that work- 
ers will take every precaution to safeguard 
the accuracy of their data. Many inaccuracies 
have been recorded in the literature,and very 
many weary days have been wasted because of 
specimens from the Antilles, Central and 
South America that have been labelled "Texas", 
"Florida", "Chokoloskee, Fla.", etc. I have 
positive evidence that some of this has been 
caused by dealers wilfully mislabelling ma- 
terial so as to sell it to collectors. Let us 
hope that this sort of things will not recur, 

——— 
QS 
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DETERMINATION OF PARASITES OF LEPIDOPTERA 


The exact identification of parasites is 
an important aspect of the biology of Lepi- 
doptera. It seems likely that nearly all 
species are parasitized in some stage of their 
life cycle. Most insects which parasitize 
Lepidoptera fall into four groups. The two- 
winged flies (Diptera) are mostly LARVAEVOR- 
IDAE (formerly Tachinidae); the larvaevorids 
lay enormous numbers of tiny eggs scattered 
around the food-plant of the host butterfly 
or moth, those which are eaten with the leaves 
hatching and attacking the insides of the ca- 
terpillar. There are three common parasitic 
Peeiee of the narrow-waisted four-winged flies 

Hymenoptera). The ICHNEUMONIDAE are often 
very large, sometimes tiny, and have rela- 
tively numerous wing veins. The BRACONIDAE 
are often very small, occasionally large, and 
differ most obviously in lacking one cross-= 
vein which is present in ichneumon-flies; the 
common swarms of tiny parasite larvae which 
emerge and attach white cocoons to sphinx 
larvae are braconids, The CHALCIDOIDEA are 
distinctive in being very small (some para- 
sites of eggs are hardly visible) and in hav- 
ing the wing venation almost entirely absent; 
many chalcids are brilliant iridescent green 
or blue and some of the largest chalcids, dis- 
tinctive for huge ("swollen") hind leg bases, 
often emerge from pupae of Lycaenidae, 


— 


Chaleid wing 


Braconidae 


Ichneumonidae 


Larvaevoridae Ichneumonid wing 
There is little value in saving these pa- 
rasites unless the species of the lepidopte- 
ran host is definitely known, If the identi- 
ty of the parasitized egg, larva, or pupa is 
known, the parasites should be carefully pre- 
served, with locality, emergence date, and 
host clearly noted on the label. Medium and 
large parasites may be mounted on fine insect 
pins. Tiny species may be kept between layers 
of cellucotton in pill boxes or match boxes, 


At present no authority has been found to 
identify chalcids reared from Lepidoptera, 
but for North American specimens of the other 
groups, identifications will be provided for 
Lep. Soc. members as follows: 


LARVAEVORIDAE. «cccsccceeee Curtis W. Sabrosky 
ICHNEUMONIDAE 2c cccccccscceee cHonry K. Townes 
BRACONIDAE s esccccccscccccecceCefeWe Muesebeck 


Address for each: Div. of Insect Identifica- 
tion, Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine, 
c/o U.S. National Museum, Washington 25, D.C. 


Members submitting specimens should offer 
to have the parasites placed in the National 
Museum collections, The NEWS will publish all 
new records of parasites reared from Lepidop- 
tera. When extensive material has been accue 
mulated it may be possible to publish separ- 
ately a systematic list of Lepidoptera and all 
parasites reared from them. C.LeRe 
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On this page are portraits of four of the lepidopterists of whom biographical sketches 
appeared in Vol. I of the NEWS. All of these photographs were previously unpublished. 
Those of Edwards, Packard, and Riley were kindly loaned by Dr. A.B. Klots of New York, 
The Scudder portrait is from the files of the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge. 


William Henry Edwards (1822-1909) CV Clg 


Charles Valentine Riley (183-1895) 


Samuel Hubbard Scudder (1837-1911) Alpheus Spring Packard, Jr. (1839-1905) 
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BOOK REVIEVS 


8. The Butterflies of the Eastern United 
States by G. H. French 


Previous to the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century the North American lepidopter- 
ist had few reference works with which he 
could identify the specimens in his collec- 
tion. There were no manuals like Holland's, 
Comstock's and the many others which we today 
consider indispensable. He may have had a co- 
py of Emmon's Insects of New York, the miser- 
able plates of which would have helped to i- 
dentify some of the commoner species. Or, he 
may have had Harris' Insects JInjurious to Ye- 
petation,the third edition of which contained 
a few illustrations of butterflies and moths, 


Prof. French realized, the need of a mode-~ 
rately priced manual for the identification 
of our butterflies. For a number of years he 
had been using analytical tables of the but- 
terflies of Illinois which he had prepared 
for the use of his classes, Encouraged by 
the popular demand for these tables he elabo- 
rated upon them and,with additional material, 
issued them in book form in 1885 under the tie 
tle"Butterflies of the Eastern United States". 
The book is a small octavo volume of 08 pag- 
es containing some 94 text figures of butter- 
flies or their preparatory stages. The text 
begins with a brief account of the anatomy 
and metamorphosis of the butterflies. An "ac- 
centuated list of the butterflies of the Eas- 
tern United States" shows 201 species recog- 
nized as occurring within the territory cov- 
ered. The "Analytical Key for the Determine- 
tion of the Butterflies of the Eastern United 
States", which takes up about 25 pages, is 
followed by a brief account of the butterflies, 
their varieties and life histories as far as 
known, This occupies the balance of the book 
with the exception of a brief glossary. 


Holland said of this book, "It is an ad- 
mirable little work, with the help of which 
the student may learn much in relation to the 
subject; but it greatly lacks in illustration, 
without which all such publications are not 
attractive or thoroughly useful to the stu- 
dent", Colored plates, at the time of the 
first appearance of this book, were produced 
either by lithography or hand coloring, the 
expense of which would have detracted from 
the usefulness of the book at which Prof. 
French aimed. According to the subtitle the 
work was published "for the use of classes in 
zoology and private students". The author 
undoubtedly expected his students to study 
their specimens for descriptive characters, 
which would be of more value than to depend 
wholly upon comparative likenesses. That 
this work fulfilled the need of the student 
of the Lepidoptera for many years is evidenc- 
ed by the fact that it passed through four 
editions. It is still worth rescuing from 
the shelves of the second hand book stores. 


Edwin P. Meiners 


*1st ed. Philadelphia, 1890; 2nd ed. 4ilpp. 
1896; 3rd ed.425 pp.1900; lth ed.429 pp. 19h. 
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Dr. E.P. Meiners, for decades one of the 
most constructive amateur entomologists in 
America, specializes in Lepidoptera and Coleo- 
ptera and the history of entomology. He has a 
very extensive library and large collection of 
original letters from great and lesser Ameri- 
can entomologists. He recently sent several 
useful comments on material in the March NEWS, 
which we are quoting.-- 


The creosote method of fumigation "was 
first advocated by Dr.George Bock of St.Louis 
and you will find it written up in Ent. News 
Vol.18, pel}3, 1907. Dr. Bock used thimbles, 
to which he had soldered short pins so that 
he could pin them in his boxes, as containers 
for the creosote. I saw his collection some 
years ago and thought it looked rather messy 
since, whenever the fluid spilled out it 
stained the lining of the trays. O-Ono0 ° 
A few years after Bock announced his method 
the Kny-Scherer Co., who were then one of the 
foremost suppliers of entomological needs, 
manufactured a small,globular, glass container 
into which a strong pin was fused. This had 
some advantage over the thimbles in that the 
opening at the top was necessarily smaller 
than the body of the container and therefore, 
prevented spilling to some extent. . . . « 

I always add a little PDB in my relaxing box 
and am never troubled by mold, even when spe- 
cimens are left for an unduly. long time. Se- 
veral years ago I had a correspondent who 
sent me specimens in tight tin containers. 
These specimens were usually still fresh when 
sent and not thoroughly dry. The first box I 
received I found all of the specimens had de- 
veloped mold. Thereafter, at my request, my 
correspondent placed a little naphthalene in 
the box and this never again happened, al- 
though the papers were sometimes quite damp. 
e e e e e On the other hand, PDB draws out re-= 
sin from the wood of some boxes, especially 
when such wood as cypress is used, causing 
unsightly staining of the paper lining. Ap- 
parently we have not yet found an ideal pre- 
servative. . « « e 


"Another comment on the preservation of 
books. As for protecting leather bindings- I 
usually treat leather bindings once a year or 
two with a preparation of equal parts of lano- 
lin and neat's foot oil. This should be ap- 
plied until the leather no longer soaks up the 
oil and then wiped dry with a clean cloth. Us- 
ing this method I have brought back a fair de- 
gree of pliability to old and dry bindings if 
there has not been much damage to the leather. 


"I like the idea of the exchange of ideas 
and experiences in the NEWS. The publication 
can become very valuable in this way. I am 
sure many collectors have little tricks which 
they would be glad to share with others. The 
early numbers of the Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Entomological Society were full of such ideas 
and I think it is too bad that no future jour- 
nal has followed up this plan. Nearly everyone 
has his own little trick in baiting,capturing, 
and preserving his specimens in the field. 
Also in relaxing, mounting, labelling, etc." 
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160. An Old Moth Hunter, "The Oak Prominents.” 
Ent.Rec. & Journ. Variation, vol.60: pp.15- 
19. Feb. 198. On Drymonia ruficornis. 

161. Berjot, E., "Le D.D.T. dans la lutte 


contre les Anthrénes." (In French). Rev. 
franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.62-6). Mar. 1917. 


Mentions that naphthalene and creosote are 
weak fumigants for collections and paradi- 
chlorbenzene is good, but short-lived. Sug- 
gests DDT as best protection. ‘ 

162. Betz, J, "Chasses aux lépidoptéres en 
juin, en Kabylie." (In French). Rev. fran¢. 
Lépid., vol.ell:pp.53-58. Mar. 1947. Field 
notes, mostly on butterflies, of Algeria. 

163. Boursin, Ch., "La classification du Dr. 
C. Bérner." (In French). Revefran¢g.Lépid., 
volell: pp.65-78. Apr. 1947. Summarizes 
Borner's (1925, 1939, etc.) overall classi- 
fication of Lepidoptera, with suborders 
MONOTRYSIA and DITRYSIA, latter with super- 
series HETEROCERA and RHOPALOCERA. 

16l.. Brown, $.C.S., "Caloptilia Hibn.,a Genus 


of Tineina." Proc. & Trans. S. London Ent. 
& N.H. Soc. 1946-7: pp.157-167, 2 pis. Te 


Dec.19l\7. Descriptions, life history notes, 
and key to British spp., with fine color 

plate of 15 of the 16 spp. Gracillaria Haw. 
and Gracilaria Zell. said to be synonyms of 


Caloptila Hubn. 
165. Bull, G.A., “Notes on Collecting in Kent, 


19.6." Proc. & Trans. S. London Ent. & N. 
¥. Soc. 1946-17: pp.168-169. 12 Dec. 197. 


166. Burkhardt, V.R., "Collecting in West Sur- 
rey - 1947." Ent. Rec. & Journ. Variation, 
vol.60: pp.20-21. Feb. 1948. 

167. Carpenter, G.D.Hale, "Three Interesting 
Pseudacraea(Lep.,Nymphalidae)." Ent.Month=- 
‘ly Mage, vole8h: pp.1-2, pl.B. Jan. 1948. 
Color figures of P. boisduvali sayonis.,P. 
eurytus victoris, P. ruwen zorica, the lat- 
ter a copy. Reproduces original description 
of sayonis, Brief discussion of the mimics 
and models: Pseudacraea and Acraea. 

168. Cockayne, E.A., "Aberrations of British 
Macrolepidoptera." Ent. Rec. & Journ, Va- 
riation, vol.60: pp.e9-10. Feb. 1948. 
moth aberrations very formally named! 

169. Corbet, A. Steven, "Papers on Malaysian 
Rhopalocera. III: The Butterflies of Singa-= 
pore Island." The Entomologist,vol.91: pp. 
9-11, figs.1-6. Jan. 1948. Describes as 
new: Pratapa deudorix ingeni(Singapore; al- 
so Penang & Sumatra). Notes on 31 spp. of 
butterflies,collected and reared by F.C. 
van Ingen while a Japanese prisoner of war. 
Figures ¢ and 2 genitalia of Pratapa mantra 
& deudorix. Gives 2 tables of distribution, 

170. Corbet, A. Steven, "Papers on Malaysian 
Rhopalocera: IV. A New Satyrid Butterfly 
from Malaya." The Entomologist, vol.81: 
Podleo Feb. 1948. Describes as new race 
hislopi (N. Kedah) of Ethope diademoides. 

171. de Lesse, H., "Contribution a l'étude du 


genre Erebia." (In French). Rev. franc. 
Lépid., volell: pp.97-118. May 197. De- 


scribes as new: E. epiphron mackeri "race" 
fauveaui (w. Pyrenees), E. epiphron pyren- 
aica "race" cebennica (Mt. Aigoual), E. me- 
lampus tigranes "race" lioranus (Lioran), 
E. gorge gorge "race" crollensis (Dent de 
Crolles). Gives records and notes on oth-= 
ers. These "races" would be "microraces" 


in the usual sense, since a "subspecies" is 
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either a geographical or ecological race 
(see Kiriakoff, Lep.News 2: 3-4, 15). 

172. Esaki, Teiso, "A list of the known gynan- 
dromorphs of Japanese, Korean and Formosan 
butterflies (Third report)." (In Japanese). 
Zephyrus (Japan), vol.9: pp.231=-237, pls. 
18, 19. June 19,7. Annotated list of 29 
specimens, mostly Pieridae. No European 
language summary. Fine photos of specimens 
of Papilio bianor dehaani, Everes argiades 
seitzi, Erynnis montanus,. 

173. Fremlin, H.S., WEntomological Reminis- 
cences." Proc. & Trans. S. London Ent. & 
N.H. Soc. 1946-47: pp.170=-172. 12 Dec.19\7. 

174. Goddard, M.J., "A Mixed Pairing: Colias 


hyale x Colias croceus ab. pallida." ‘The 
Entomologist, vol.6l: pp.20-2l. Jan. 1948. 


Hyale # and croceus ¢ found copulating and 
others seen courting. 

175. Hackray, J., "Contribution a l'étude de 
la faune belge." (In French). Rev. fran¢. 
Lépid., vol.ll:pp.19-2). 23 June 1947. Nu- 
merous new records for Belgium, including 5 
spp. of butterflies,56 moths(22 Eupithecia!). 

176. Haggett, G., "Lepidoptera Taken At Arun- 
del in 19147." The Entomologist, vol.81: 
pp.30-3. Feb.1948. Very detailed records. 

177. Harrison, J.W. Heslop, "The Pleistocene 
races of certain British insects and distri- 
butional overlapping." Ent. Rec. & Journ. 
Variation, vol.59: ppell-145. Dec. 19L7.6 

178. Harrison, J.W.Heslop, "Lepidoptera in the 
Inner and Outer Hebrides during the Year 
19147." The Entomologist, vol.81: pp.1-6. 
Jan. 19\5. List & notes of 79 spp.(12 but- 
terflies), representing unusual records. 

179. Harrison, J.W. Heslop, "The northern 
distribution of Pararge aegeria L. (Lep., 
Satyridae)." Ent. Monthly Mag., vol.8: 
pp.40-41. Feb. 1948. 

180. Haynes, Raymond F., "Some Notes on Ob- 
servations of the Rhopalocera of Southern 
Italy (19 -45)." Proc. & Trans. S, London 
Ent. & N.H. Soc. 1946-7: pp.151-156. 

12 Dec. 1947. Interesting field notes. 
181. Hemmingsen, Axel M., "A chrysalis stri- 

dulating by means of instrument on inside 
of cocoon," Ent. Meddelelser, vol.25: pp. 
165-173, figs. 15 Nov. 1947. In N.China 
found the noctuid, Eligma narcissus Cram., 
making cocoons on twigs. Inside of cocoon 
has rasp and pupae have "scraper organ" on 
abdomen. This organ is rubbed on rasp when 
cocoon is disturbed, as by egg-laying para- 
site, and rhythmic, clearly audible sound 
results. Structures figured, 

182. Herbulot, C., "Remarques & propos de 
l'article de Mme et le Dr Loritz intitulé: 
'Notes zoogéographiques!," (In French). 
Rev. franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.49-53. Mar. 
1947. Refutations of Loritz paper, on Ca- 
tocala fraxini and Brenthis ino. 

183. Huggins, H.C., “Variation in British 
Insects." The Entomologist, vol.81: pp.35- 

6. Feb. 1948. 

18h. Ito, Syusiro,"Drei Ypthima-Arten von den 

Ryukyi-Inseln (Lepidoptera,Satyridae)." (In 


Japanese). Zephyrus, vol.9:pp.272-278, ple 
23, 3 figs. June 1947. Describes as new 
Y. masakii. Gives notes on Y. riukiuana & 


Ye yayeyamana, Photos of all 4 spp. The 
lack of any European language description 
or distribution of masakii is regrettable, 
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185. Jolivet, Pierre, "Une méthode pratique 
pour la conservation des Chenilles: le mon= 
tage & la gélatine." (In French). Rev. 
franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.91-9). Apr. 197. 
Reviews a method of preserving larvae given 
by Harry Andison in Canadian Entomologist. 

186. King, Harold, "Sex Attractant Principles 
of Moths." Proc. & Trans. S. London Ent. & 
N.H. Soc. 1946-47: pp.106-108. 12 Dec.19\7. 
Reports on work of Haller in U.S.A. and Bu- 
tenandt in Germany which has proved that 
sex attractant principle is chemical sub- 
stance rather than electric or sound waves, 
that it is one or more of the alcohols and 
is soluble in fat solvents. An incredibly 
small amount could be detected by males. 

187. Legrand, H., "Une Phycide nouvelle pour 
la faune frangaise Ephestia moebiusi Rebel. 
(Crambidae Phycitinae) Mais est-elle réel- 
lement nouvelle?" (In French), Rev.fran¢. 
Lépid., vol.ll:pp.33-9, pl.3, 3 text figs. 
Mar. 1947. Records E. moebiusi, shows its 
distinctness from E. elutella and retains 
it as distinct from E. mistralella. Fig- 
ures # genitalia of moebiusi and elutella; 
clear photos of moebiusi and mistralella. 

188. Le Marchand, S., "Nouvelle note sur quel- 

ues Lithocolletis (Lép. Lithocolletidae)." 
(in French). Rev. franc. Lépid., vol.11: 
pp.26-31, figs. 2% June 197. Gives sup- 
plement to his key to French spp.to include 
2 nespp. (of Rebel); corrects former error 
in key; describes new aberration fractifas- 
ciella of L. kleemannella. It is a sur= 
prise to find so busy an authority as M. Le 
Marchand naming aberrations! 

189. Lowe, J.H.B., "Collecting Butterflies in 
India." Proc. & Trans. S. London Ent. & 
N.E. Soc. 1946-7: pp.109-11}. 12 Dec.19h7. 
Entertaining popular account. A preferred 
resting spot of famous Leaf Butterfly (Kal- 
lima inachus) was on large boulders, where 
they were conspicuous instead of protected. 

190. Manny, J., “Race nouvelle de Zygaena 
achilleae Esp. en Charente=Maritime. (In 
French). Rev. frang¢. Lépid., vol.ll:pp.95- 
96. Apr. 197. Not given new name; said to 
be identical with form bitorquata Mon. 

191. Morimoto, Tard, "Note on an aberrant 
form of Papilio xuthus Linné from Korea." 
(In Japanese), Zephyrus, vol.9: p.280, 1 
fig. June 1947. Recorded and figured, but 
no new name given. 

192. Morley, A.M., "Lepidoptera of Folkestone! 
Proc. & Trans. S. London Ent. & NH. Soce 
19h6-7: pp.173-182. 12 Dec. 1947. Gener- 
al notes on various moths and butterflies. 

193. Murayama, S., "Eine neve Aberration von 
Neozephyrus aurorinus Oberthir aus Japan." 
(In Japanese). Zephyrus, vol.9:p.e279, 1 fig. 
Describes, figures and names(!) aberration. 

19}. Muspratt, V., “Observations des Migra- 

tions en 1946," (In French). Rev. franc. 

Lépid. vol.ll: pp.78=-85; 120-127. Apr., 

May I9h7. Author, a leading authority on 

migration, summarizes for 1946:Pieris bras- 

sicae, Leucochloe daplidice, Colias hyale & 
croceus, Vanessa atalanta & cardui & antio- 
pa, Issoria lathonia, Lampides boeticus, 

Everes argiades, Laphygma exigua,Phytometra 

gemma, Herse convolvuli, Macroglossum stel- 

latarum, Celerio euphorbia_, Nemophila noc- 
tuella, Plutella maculipennis, 


195. Nobel, G., "L'Hespéride Gegenes pumilio 
Hffsgg."(In French). Rev. franc. Lépid., 
vol.ll:pp.118-120. May 1947. Notes on oc- 
currence in France. 

196. Picard, J., "Qu'est-ce que Hesperia caid 
Le Cerf?" (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.ll: pp.61-62. Mer. 1947. Places caid 
as a (spring) form of Muschampia mohammed. 

197. Picard, J., "Nouvelles notes sur Pyrgus 
(Scelotrix) cacaliae Rbr." (In Brenehie 
Rev. franc. Lépid., volell: pp.9h-95. Apr. 
1947. Describes new race pyrenaeus from 
Pas de la Case in Pyrenees, differing from 
typical race (Alps). 

198. Puységur, K. de, “Note sur un accouple- 
ment entre Zerynthia polyxena-creusa Meig. 
et Z. rumina-medesicaste Ill." (In French). 
Rev.frang.Lépid., vol.ll:pp.10-15. 243 June 
197. & Z. polyxena-creusa found copulating 
with ¢ rumina-medesicaste. An abnormal meet- 
ing, since flight periods hardly overlap. 

199. Rungs, Ch., "Les Cimeliidae du Maroc," 
(In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., vol.1l: 
pp.e86-90, ple. Apr. 19147. Describes as 
new:Cimelia margarita atlasica(Moyen Atlas) 
& form paupera, C. vaulogeri thamii (S.W. 
coast of Marocco) & form pudibunda. Photos 
of types of thamii,atlasica,pudibunda; of ¢ 
genitalia of tnamii, C.margarita andalusica,. 

200. Russell, S.G. Castle, “A Short Account 
of 'The Bright Bequest! of Aberrations and 
Varieties of British Lycaenidae with Bio- 
graphical Notes on the Collector." eo & 
Trans. S. London Ent. & NeH. Soc. 1946-7: 
ppel-t, l ple le Dec. 1947. Collection 
left to S. London Ent. & N.H. Society. 

201. Sabrosky, Curtis W., "Winthemia cithero- 
niae,new species, with notes on the correct 
name of W.cecropia(Diptera, Larvaevoridae)." 
Proc.Ent.Soc.Wash., vol.50: pp.63-67. March 
1948. These parasitic flies occur,the lat- 
ter in larvae of Platysamia cecropia,and the 
former n.sp. in pupae of Citheronia regalis. 

202. Seok, D.eM., (Title in Japanese). Cink jae 
panese), Zephyrus, vol.9:pp.281-282, 1 map. 
June 1947. List giving(new?) records of 
butterflies in Korea, 

203. Seok, D.M., "The study on the variation 
of Everes argiades Pallas of Korea." (In 
Japanese), Zephyrus, vol.9: pp.283-285. 
June 1947. Entirely in Japanese. 

20). Sevastopulo, D.G.e, “An Abnormal Brood of 
Leucania irregularis Walker." The Entomo- 
ogist, vol.O1: ppe38-0, figs.1,2. Feb. 
Toe Reports || larvae with abnormal th 
abdominal segment-- probably genetic. Note 

by C.N. Hawkins. 

205. Shir6zu, Takashi, "Description of a new 
species of the Genus Favonius Sibatani et 
Ito, 1943, from Honshu, Japan (Lycaenidae, 
Theclinae)." (In Japanese & English), Ze- 

hyrus, vol.9:pp.238-2ih, pl.20. June 197. 
Describes(in English) F.yuasai as new, com- 
paring it with related spp. Good photos of 
gusset 2 orientalis, Neozephyrus brillantinus, 

206. Shirézu, Takashi, "Notes on two allied 
species of the genus Hasora Moore in Formo- 
sa and the Loochoo group (Hesperiidae)." 
(In Japanese). Zephyrus, vol.9: ppe2l5-255, 
pl.2l. June 1947. Extremely detailed syn- 
onymy and notes on status and distribution 
of H. chromus inermis and H. taminatus vai- 
racana, Excellent photos of both, 
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207. Shir6ézu, Takashi, "Notes on Phengaris 
daitozana Wileman and its allied species P. 
atroguttata formosana Matsumura in Formosa 

Lycaenidae)." (In Japanese). Zephyrus, 
vol.9:pp.256-26, pl.22. June 1947. De- 
tailed synonymy of both spp. P. matsumarai 
Sonan sunk as synonym of formosana, Forms, 
aberrations dropped into synonymy. Fine 

hotos of both spp.; figs. of # genitalia. 

208. Shir6zu, Takashi, "Notes on three spe- 
cies of the Genus Celastrina Tutt described 
from the Far East (Lycaenidae)." (In Jap- 
anese). Zephyrus, vol.9: pp.265=269, 2 
figs. June 1oh7. Sinks formosana Baker 
and postimacula Mats. under C. puspa myla. 
Places C. ishigakiana as race of C. puspa. 
Discusses C. sachalinensis. Figures holo- 
types of postimacula and ishigakiana. 

209. Shirézu, Takashi, "Note on Bibacis (!) 
argenteola Matsumura recently described 
from Formosa (Hesperiidae)." (In Japanese). 
Zephyrus, vol.9: pp.270-271. June 1947. 
Dropped as synonym of Epargyreus tityrus. 

210. Smith, F.W., "Notes on the occurrence 
of Herse convolvuli L. and Pararge saeperia 
Le (Lep.) in Scotland." Ent. Monthly Mag., 
vol.S: pp.39-40. Feb. 1948. 

211. Thompson, J. Antony, "Some Preliminary 
Observations on Pieris napi (L.)." Proc. & 
Transe S. London Ent. & N.H. Soc. 1946-47: 
ppell5-122. 12 Dec. 1947. Many detailed 
observations of reared broods. Fertility 
of eggs laid was surprisingly low (3%). 
dg each fertilized several females success- 
fully. Copulation longer than 2 3/) hrs. 
always meant a mishap and no fertile eggs 
resulted. &# would never pair with fertile 
¢¢. Buff or green pupae had either color 
independently of background. It is disap- 
pointing to find an investigator with gene- 
tic interest and apparent scientific back- 
ground naming five new aberrations in the 
full taxonomic sense. What if the thousands 
of carefully studied and accurately des- 
cribed mutants of Drosophila melanogaster 
were to be so named! 

212. Tilden, J.W., "Aestivation in larvae of 
Arachnis picta picta Packard." Pan-Pacific 
Ent., vol.au: p.3l. Jan.19i8. Larvae feed 
on Lupinus spp., are dormant (aestivate)from 
April- September, then pupate; adults emerge 
in October. 

213. Turner, A. Jefferis, "New Australian Spe- 
cies of Boarmiadae (Lepidoptera)." Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Queensland, vol.58: pp.71-112. 

27 Oct. ish? New genera: Peratodactyla, 
Apheloceros, Hypochariessa, Macqueenia, Hap- 
loceros, Stinoptila, Allophyla, Heterogena, 
Cryphaea, Liometopa, Middletonia, Crypsi- 
phila, Threneta, Lacistophanes, all monoty- 
pical, types listed below in capitals as 
nesppe, except Cryphaea(type C.xylina Turn.) 
and Hypochariessa (type H.ochrophara). 

Ne. spp. are: Diastictis genialis; PERAT. 
RUTILA; Ectropis dicranucha, fragilis, 
loxoschema; Symmectroctena mesopsamma, leu- 
coprosopa; APHEL. DASCIODES; Psilosticha or- 
esitropha, barypasta, argillea; Boarmia me- 
tapolia, catephes, polysticta, odontosticha, 
loxosticha, prionodes, leucanthes, acclinis, 
coloba, cymatomita, mesochra, pansticta, 
atactopa, gravis, platyleuca, phlasopa,tes- 
saramita, odontocrossa, harmodia, phricomi- 


ta, aellographa, virescens, cymatias, spo- 
dochroa, eucrypta, conspersa, baryspila, 
phaeopasta; Syneora speciosa, sinuosa, pi- 
perata; Cleora hemichroma, pachydesma, chi- 
onospila, phaeocala, gypsochroa, dolichop- 
tila; Tigridoptera leucoplethes; Epidesma 
aetheria; Metrocampa rhophanes; Lomogra- 
pha sciara; Casbia eutactopis, didymosticta, 
idiocrossa, leptorrhoda, ammophila, ereutha, 
adoxa, pallens, celidosema, tanaoctena, co- 
niodes, plinthodes; Orsonoba diplodonta, 
stramenticea, euctista; Picrophylla rhabdu- 
cha, rubea; Idiodes rhacodes, gerasphora; 
Planolocha hyposema, lactea; MACQ. CHIONOP= 
TILA; Stathmorrhopa aphotista; HAPL. SPHEN- 
OTYPA; STIN. ACONTISTICA; Ciampa stenoptila; 
Chlenias chytrinopa, ochrocrana; ALLO. SPE= 
CIALIS; Stibaroma habrostola, astrepta; HET. 


lemnophora, ceraunia, anepiscepta, thegalea, 
adusta; Mnesampela macroptila, smyriodes, 
idiograpta; LIO. RECTILINEA; MIDDL. SUAVIS; 
CRYP., ATMOPHANES; THR. PELLOPHANES; LAC, 
HACKERI. Authaemon stenonipha sunk as syno- 
nym of A. poliophara, Fairly thorough des~ 


criptions, but no figures, unfortunately. 


21). Ureta R., Emilio, "Nuevos Ropaloceros 
(Lep.) de Chile." (In Spanish). Bol. Mus. 
Nac. Hist. Nat. (Chile), vol.23: pp.47-61, 
2 pls. 1947. Describes as new: Teriocoli- 
as atinas kuscheli (Putre), Thecla wagen- 
knechti (Rio Los Choros), Pyrgus fides form 
haywardi (Vicufa). Also describes and dis- 
cusses: Phulia nysias (with P. nysiella as 
synonym), Tatochila microdice macrodice, 
Thecla dissentanea, T. Ssapota, T. davara jo- 
annisi, Hemiargus ramon (with H. martha as 
synonym), Itylos speciosa, Hylephila phylae- 
us. Poor photos of all 11 forms. 

215. Viette, P., "Une localité interéssante: 
Saint-Jean-de-Losne(Céte d'Or)." (In French), 

ev. - Lépid., vol.ll:pp.58-61. Mar. 
1947. Locality for Lepidoptera on plants 
near and in water beside Saéne River:Nymph- 
ula,Schoenobius, Hydroecia,Lycaena dispar,etc. 

216. Williems, Carroll M., “Physiology of In- 
sect Diapause. III. The Prothoracic Glands 
in the Cecropia Silkworm, with Special Re- 
ference to their Significance in Embryonic 
and Postembryonic Development." Biol.Bull., 
vol.9}: pp.60-65, figs.1-3. Feb. 1948. 
Reviews literature, gives diagrammatic 
figures of gland which controls diapause in 
Platysamia cecropia and describes morpholo- 
gy and histology of gland. 


217. Williams, Harold B., "“Angerona prunaria 


L.: Its Variation and Genetics, Proc. & 


Trans. S. London Ent. & N.H. Soc. 1946-7: 
pp.123-139, 4 pls. 12 Dec. 1947. Very lit- 
tle factual geneticsin spite of title. De- 
scribes and figures many new and known abe 
berrations of this geometrid moth. Beauti- 


ful plates, one in color. 


218. Worm-Hansen, J. G. & Sv.G.eLarsson, "Sema- 


sia krygeri Rebel (Lep.Tortr.). Morphology 
and biology." Ent. Meddelelser, vol.25:pp. 
174-195, 2 pls., 4 figs. 15 Nov. 1917. De- 
tailed account by Larsson of external mor- 
phology of all stages. Notes on biology by 
Worm-Hansen. The moth is gallmaker on Ar- 
temisia in Denmark. Numerous drawings. 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


LARGE STOCK OF HIGH GRADE INSECT PINS from 
Czechoslovakia available at 65¢/100, $6/1000. 
R.GeWind, Rt.l, Box Dis ores Calif. 
ALL SPECIES OF EUREMA desired, esp. mexicana, 
roterpia, arbela, gundlachia, damaris, xan- 
thochlora and others. Cuban butterflies of- 
fered in exchange. Dr. S.L.de la Torre y 
alte Jee, Baye Ta » pevenzess CUBA. 


FOR SALE: All NYMPHALIDAE of Rhodesia and S. 
Africa, except Charaxes p. pelias. In good 
condition. Write: R.H.R. Stevenson, Selukwe, 
Southern Rhodesia, AFRICA. 


BELGIAN CONGO BUTTERFLIES. About oO Sae86 Gee 
available. Desire in exchange North American 
Papilionidae (Incl. Parnassius) and Pieridae, 
in papers. S.G. Kiriakoff, 1 Universiteits- 
straat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 

EXOTIC AND LOCAL LEPIDOPTERA & INSECTA= Buy 
and sell. Exchange in some genera. I have 
contacts in remote regions in various coun- 
tries. Will supply material for specialists 
or artwork or for general collections and mu- 
seums by arrangement. R.F. Sternitzky, Star 
Routes Eeyeonvtiie, Mendocino Co., Calif. 


E. janmoulle. 2 rue Ernotte, Watermael, BEL- 
GIUM, will be pleased to help Lep. Soc. mem=- 
bers obtain Belgian Microlepidoptera on an 
rehanEe DaBts 


WANTED : Tine idan ("Lace Bugs") of world in 
alcohol. Give name of plant host and as much 
other ecological detail as possible. Will 
collect in exchange any local Lepidoptera(or 
other insects) you specify. N.S. Bailey, 16 
Neponset Ave., Hyde Park 36, Mass. 


WANTED : Papilionidae from any part of the 
world. Best prices paid for rare species. 
Robert G. Wind, Rt.1, Box 145, Eercrss Cal. 


PHALAENIDAE (Noctuidae), NOTODONTIDAE, SPHING= 
IDAE of U.S. and Canada wanted in exchange for 
these families of New Jersey Pine Barrens area. 
Will collect in limited numbers in these and 
other families of Lepidoptera for exchange or 
sale. Correspondence invited. J.W. Cadbury 
ands Spung Botts RoD. 25 Romer tous N. Bs 


Would like to Eeeeannond with padtaenone ie 
terested in Speyeria and Saéturniidae. Have 

good exchange for these,needed for my collec- 
tion. E.J. Frederick, 5508 E. Gage, Bell,Calif. 


"TRANSPAR MOUNTS": The material for starting 
a collection in Transpar Mounts is available 
in the "Transpar Mount Butterfly Collection 
Kit", This contains 116 mounts of all sizes, 
five display panels and tools; price $32.50. 
Additional packages of mounts and individual 
display panels can be ordered separately, 
Further information on request. Otto Acker- 
mann, 639 Walnut Street, Ee Pa. 


FOR SALE: Boloria, Oeneis, k Erebia from the 
Far North. R. ite Rivercourse P.O. via 
Lloydminster, Saskat chewen » CANADA. 
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KD LIVING MATERIAL S 


NOW AVAILABLE: LIVING COCOONS from poop Burren 
lian Fauna- Antheraea mylitta, Attacus thia, 
Attacus edwardsi. Otto H. Schroeter, 6g Wil- 
liams Street, New London, Conn, 

Specimens & cocoons of SATURNIIDAE of the 
world desired. Correspondence invited. F.E. 
ReEr onsets St. Bede eetleges Peru, Illinois. 


Wanted for determination, Be eneeeae or pur- 
chase: UCAS from the U.S. & Mexico. Wish 
to urge collectors to search for larvae in 
spring, egg masses in fall & winter. Infor- 
mation regarding H.sororius greatly desired. 
D.L. Bauer, P.O. Box 469, Yuma, Arizona. 
Wanted: CATOCALA EGGS, esp. of Crataegus (Ge 
thorn) feeders. Will exchange for other Ca- 
tocala material. Sidney A. Hessel, 8 Woodmere 
Blvd. S., Woodmere,New York. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NOTES ON THE DISAPPEARANCE OF POLYGONIA GRACI- 
LIS AT RANGELEY, MAINE, IN 19)7.- eeooe 
gracilis appears to be a very rare and local 
attentT e Some years ago I was fortunate 
enough to discover a colony at Rangeley,Maine. 
Each year, along a narrow gauge railroad track 
@ small series of specimens was taken. 

Two other Polygonia occurred also in the 
Same general area, but not at the precise spot 


where gracilis was taken. These are faunus 
and progne, They always were more abundant 


than gracilis. 

The spring of 197 was very wet at Range- 
ley. It rained almost continually from the 
time of my arrival there, early in June, until 
the latter part of July. This proved to have 
avery serious effect on the Polygonia species. 
Since they hibernate as imagoes it is essen- 
tial that there be some warm, sunny days in 
the spring for them to fly around, mate, and 
oviposit. A rainy spring seriously interferes 
with all of this. Even if a few adults sur- 
vive and eggs are laid, the subsequent emerg- 
ing larvae risk being destroyed by the damp- 
ness. 

Last summer when the season for the ima- 
goes to be on the wing finally came around, I 
was anxious to see what I would catch, but not 
a single gracilis appeared although I hunted 
for them every warm and sunny day just where 
I had taken them for a number of years, 
Stranger still, not a single faunus or progne 
was to be seen. Perhaps these colonies have 
been destroyed and the species will have to 
be reintroduced. I doubt, however, whether 
there will be a colony of gracilis again at 
that particular locality, because while faun- 
us and progne appear to be common throughout 
Maine, I know of no other colony of gracilis 
within a great many miles. 


- Cyril F. dos Passos, Mendham, N.J. 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE NEWS EDITORS 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS PROMPTLY 


A few copies have been returned recently. 


60 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Qe “Where can I find any information concern- 
ing Hemileuca sororius? Particularly a good 
description and any localities where it has 
been taken?" 


A. Original description: Henry Edwards, Papi- 
lio, I: 100, 1881. Figured (photo of toe) 
Packard, Monogr.Bombycine Moths, pte4:p.13l, 
pl.63,fig.14; also reprints original descrip- 
tion and Dyar's Key. Compared with related 
species: Dyar, Proc.Ent.Soc. Wash. 13, 5 ff., 
1911. Bibliography: Lepidopterorum Catalogus 
fasc.58: pli54. I think all data are based 
on the original type specimen; material from 
Lower-California is very rare in collections. 


Qe "I have heard quite a bit about a species 
of skipper which possesses the frenulum in 
one sex. Could you tell me its name, where 
it is found, and any other important facts 
which you might know about?" 


A. Euschemon rafflesiae McLeay is found only 
in Australia, and the specimens I have seen 
come from Queensland. It is a normal skipper 
except for the frenulum, and has a normal 
skipper caterpillar and pupa, much like those 
of our silver spotted skipper. It feeds on 
Wilkiea (Monimiaceae), and is figured in all 
three stages in Tillyard's "Insects of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand". The butterfly is 
black, with yellow patches, blue or green 
shades and orange end of abdomen; it varies 
somewhat locally, and has been divided into 
three races. 

W.T.M. Forbes 


Qe “Is there any other way of distinguishing 
between Colias philodice and eurytheme be- 
sides ground color and size? Since I am par- 
tially color blind I have a lot of trouble 
with these species." 


A. The differences between these species are 
quantitative only, so that in any case abso- 
lute identification is most difficult and 
sometimes impossible. However, one character 
that is usually more than 80% accurate for 
the northeastern United States is the size of 
the spots in the female border melanic band, 
being proportionally larger in eurytheme than 
in philodice. All characters are modifiable 
by the fluctuations in weather conditions 
during larval growth and this one is no ex- 
ception. Also, hybridization has resulted in 
the partial blending together of the charac- 
ters of each. Unfortunately, no single visi- 
ble characteristic can be used to separate 
the two without question but with practice 
combinations of other minor characters will 
be apparent which will lead to nearly accur= 
ate identifications; preliminary aid may be 
required of someone who is not color blind. 
Fuller information may be obtained from the 
writer. 

W. Hovanitz 


(In view of Dr.Hovanitz' long study of Colias 
this question was sent directly to him.- Ed.) 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Butterfly World Supply House, 289-291 E. 98th 
St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 

Doudoroff, Prof. Michael, Dept. of Bacterio- 
logy, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Duhlmeier, William, 2535 Indian Mound Ave., 
Norwood 12, Ohio. 

Fales,JeH.,1917 Elkhart St.,Silver Spring,Md. 

Ghani, M.A., Fernald Hall, Univ. of Mass., 
Amherst, Mass. 

Hellman, Geoffrey T., The New Yorker, 25 W. 
l3zrd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Jablonski, Raymond, Med.Det. 13th F.A. Bn., 
APO 2k, Unit h, c/o P.M.,San Francisco,Cal. 

Kistner, David He, 5031 N. Kolmar Ave., Chi- 
cago 30, Ill. 

May, Edward E., Caixa Postal 176, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, BRAZIL. 

Minor, W.C., P.O. Box 62, Fruita, Colo. 

Phillips, L.S., Loyola Univ. Medical School, 
706 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips, W. Levi, 985 S. Third East, Salt 
Lake City 4, Utah. 

Preston, F.We, 712 Dewey Ste, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Rice, Harold E., Rt.2, Box 272, Eugene, Ore. 

Richard, R.E., 1832 N.eGulley Rd.,Dearborn,Mich,. 

Romine, Ray, 95], Westwood Dr., Marion, Ohio. 

Sala, Frank P., 528 Monterey Rd., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Shappirio, D.G., 306 Greene House, East Quad- 
rangle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Shirozu, Takashi, Entomological Lab., Dept. of 
Agriculture, Kyushu Univ., Fukuoka, JAPAN. 
Thomas,E.S.,Ohio State Museum,Columbus 10,0hio. 
Williams, Mrs. Evelyn G., North San Juan, Ne- 

vada Co., Calif. 
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~ tal 5151, Rio de Janeiro, BRAZIL. 
Wren, G.R., 5806 Drexel Ave., Apt.2A, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 
Vogel, HeAe, 9121 Kresge St.,Detroit 13, Mich. 
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INTERNATIONAL AID 


The News editors hope that a Society pro- 
gram will be initiated soon, under the guid- 
ance of one or more members, to provide regu- 
lar aid to our destitute colleagues in the 
countries of Europe where suffering continues 
to be widespread. There is also a great need 
to aid institutions in which important collec- 
tions are in danger of ruin because of lack 
of equipment, as reported by Kiriakoff in the 
News. Volunteers to organize such a program 
are earnestly requested. American entomolo- 
gists have been conspicuously negligent in 
this direction, in contrast to the rallying of 
the ornithologists and some botanical groups. 


Meanwhile, individual response is needed 
to aid two institutions victimized by vio- 
lence and recently brought to our attention. 


During the shocking Communist riots in 
Bogota, Colombia, on 10 April, a vicious mob 
set fire to the Instituto de La Salle and de- 
stroyed the entire University as well as the 
Museum and Library. The noteworthy insect 
collection had been assembled by Apolinar Ma- 
ria, the foremost Colombian entomologist. A 
member of the Society recently wrote that he 
was sending Apolinar "all of my entomological 
publications and a representative collection 
of (local) butterflies to help replace the 
lost collections at the Institute. Would it 
not be a really good-neighbor job if all of 
us in the Lepidopterists' Society did the 
same thing?" Packages may be sent to: Hermano 
Apolinar Maria, Carr.9% Nr.27.15, Sur.,Bogota, 
COLOMBIA. Insects should be addressed to: 
Museo Instituto de La Salle,Bogota,COLOMBIA. 


Sd 


In February, 1945, shortly before the li- 
beration of the Philippines, the Japanese ar- 
my destroyed the College of Agriculture at 
Laguna, burning the fine insect collection. 
Dr. L.Be Uichanco, Dean of the College and an 
excellent lepidopterist, was himself injured 
at that time. He has recently written that 
they are starting to rebuild the collection, 
It will bring valuable aid if a substantial 
number of the Society members in all parts of 
the world will send Small series of the spe- 
cies, especially of butterflies, of which they 
have duplicates. Urgently needed sre separ- 
ates of papers and all books and periodicals 
on insects. Dr. Uichanco's address is: Col- 
lege, Laguna, PHILIPPINES. 


ee 5) 


We hope to obtain brief reports on Japan, 
China, Korea, Formosa, Malsya, the East In- 
dies and more information on Europe this year. 
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ADDITIONAL WAR LOSSES IN GERMANY 


After sending the former account (News 2: 
p-49), I have received further details, kind- 
ly supplied by Professor Hans Sachtleben, 
Director, Deutsches Entomologisches Institut 
now at Bliicherhof, Mecklenburg (Russian Zone). 
Professor Sachtleben writes that a very high 
proportion of the museums and collections in 
his zone have been destroyed, and that besides 
this in many cases no data are yet available 
regarding the amount of the damage sustained. 
To the list of larger private collections 
which have been completely lost, the following 
must be added: Von Frohrich, Aachen; Pfaff, 
Frankfurt a.eMe; Till, ib.; Urbahn, Stettin. 

A further list of German lepidopterists kill- 
ed or deceased, comprises: Prof. F. Eggers, 
Hamburg; Dr. Ke Dannenberg, Berlin; Max Gaede, 
ib.; Prof. 0. Meder, Kiel; Dr. K. Frh. von 
Rosen, Kreuth near Tegernsee; Prof. Suffert, 
killed a couple of days before the fall of 
Berlin to the Russians. On the other hand, 
Dr. Carl Borner, the well known authority on 
the classification of the Lepidoptera, and 
Prof. Bernhard Rensch, one of the world's 
leading taxonomists, are living and working. 


Lepidopterists will be giad to hear that 
the well known dealers in insects, Messrs. 0. 
Staudinger and A. Bang-Haas, Dresden-Blasewitz, 
still carry on, although Dr. Bang-Haas is 
dangerously ill; Messrs. H. Wernicke, ib., 
have also resumed business, There even has 
been founded a new firm, Messrs. Koch and Al- 
bert, Entomologisches Institut, Dresden-Wach- 
witz. It is not yet known whether there is 
any prospect at present of business with the 
United States, but the fact that these firms 
still exist, is encouraging for the future, 


- S.G. Kiriakoff, Ghent, Belgium 


PLEASE NOTE 


The address of the News editors, begin- 
ning 1 September 1948, will be: 


Dr. & Mrs. C.L. Remington 
Osborn Zoological Laboratory 
Yale University 

New Haven 11, Connecticut 


It is not yet certain what will be the 
permanent mail address in New Haven for the 
News. Meanwhile, PLEASE SEND ALL SOCIETY 
CORRESPONDENCE TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS AFTER 
THE INDICATED DATE. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAXONOMY - IV. 


With the rise of genetics a special branch 
has appeared which is of the greatest impor- 
tance to taxonomists and is becoming increas= 
ingly integrated into the working principles 
of the progressive, broadly-trained taxonomic 
biologists. This offshoot is frequently call- 
ed POPULATION GENETICS and is concerned pri- 
marily with genetic evolution of structural 
and physiological characters of species, rac= 
es, and micro-races as geographical units. 


Taxonomists have long asked themselves 
how any two related species became separate. 
Various theories have been put forward confi- 
dently from time to time, but it is by no 
means certain that the real answer has been 
expressed thus far. However, it now seems 
probable that one species rarely, if ever,has 
split into two while the two diverging units 
were in actual contact (sympatric) and thus 
able to try to interbreed. Therefore, species 
must arise when two or more populations of a 
species become so separated by actual barri- 
‘ers that interbreeding does not occur. If 
the separation is maintained for a few hun- 
dred thousand years, fundamental differences 
become fixed in the populations by a combina- 
tion of random mutation and selection, by the 
environment, of the mutations which have sur- 
vival value. Many of the mutations and chrom- 
osomal modifications not only change the wing 
markings, bristles,type of flight, host plant 
preferences, and so on, but they also produce 
physiological changes within the body. Then, 
when the original barrier (a desert, ocean, 
mountain range)is finally removed and the now 
different populations are re-united, inter-= 
breeding cannot occur for one of several rea= 
sons: 1) there is no inclination to inter= 
mate because the sex-attractant odors of one 
do not interest the other; 2) the copulatory 
structures do not fit(the "lock and key prin=- 
ciple"); 43)the sperms of one new species can=- 
not fertilize the eggs of the other; ) if 
fertilization does occur, a series of genera- 
tions cannot result from the mating, because 
the offspring die in the egg, the larval or 
pupal stages,or if they reach the adult stage 
they are sterile. 


Modern taxonomy continues to deal with 
the visible structural differences (colora- 
tion, genitalia, wing venation, bristles, 
claws, etc.), but it concerns itself to an 
important degree with differences in habits, 
distribution, chromosomes, and differences 
perceptible by experimental physiology. Of 
special importance, too, is the diligent pro- 
secution of experimental cross-mating to de= 
termine the degree of sterility between rela- 
ted "species". It is the view of the writer 
that free inter-fertility between so-called 
species means that they are not TRUE species. 
If a gray Precis (= Junonia) from France is 
interfertile with a red Precis from Cuba, they 
are merely geographical races ("subspecies") 
of the same species. However, if an Asiatic 
Precis has male genitalia essentially identi- 
cal to those of a North American Precis, but 
cross-matings produce no fertile offspring 
or notably reduced fertility in the first ge- 
nerations, they are clearly distinct species. 


C.LeRe 
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PHIL RAU (1885-1948) 


Phil Rau, widely known student of insect 
behavior, passed away suddenly at his home in 
Kirkwood, Missouri, on 40 May 19h8. He was 
born: in St. Louis, Mo., 12 April 1885. Having 
been left an orphan when only 10 years old, 
his formal education was enc-d early in life. 
However, having an inquiring mind, and eager 
for learning, he succeeded in reducing this 
deficiency through his own efforts. Insects 
had interested him since early youth. When 
he was 20 years old he spent 2 years in spec- 
ial study at Washington University in St.Louis. 


Rauts interest first centered in the Co- 
leoptera and he started to form a beetle col- 
lection. However, he found taxonomy boresome, 
so he soon gave that up. Shortly thereafter 
he met and came under the influence of Charles 
H. Turner, then head of the biology department 
of Sumner Teachers College in St. Louis. Dr. 
Turner was interested in insect behavior and 
was conducting a series of unique experiments 
in his laboratory. Rau, fascinated by Turner's 
work, determined to follow in his footsteps. 


Rau began publishing articles on insect 
behavior in 1910. Thereafter papers from his 
pen appeared at frequent intervals in numer- 
ous scientific periodicals, especially the en- 
tomological journals. Although his chief in- 
terest was in the bees and wasps, many of his 
papers treated insects of other orders. Many 
of his earlier papers were concerned with Sa- 
turniidae and we find such articles as"Sexual 
Selection Experiments in the Cecropia Moth", 
"Longevity in Saturniid Moths, an Experimental 
Study", "The Fertility of Cecropia Eggs in 
Relation to the Mating Period", and "Sex At- 
trection and Rhythmic Periodicity in Giant 
Saturniid Moths". Other important articles 
which dealt with Lepidoptera were: "The Night 
Flight of Diurnal Butterflies" and "The Yucca 
Plant and the Yucca Moth; an Ecological Study", 


Two of Rau'ts studies appeared in book 
form: “Wasp Studies Afield", by Phil and Nel- 
lie Rau, published in 1918, and "Jungle Bees 
and Wasps of Barro Colorado Island",published 
in 1933. Of the latter work William Morton 
Wheeler commented: “It is, in my opinion, one 
of the most cutstanding recent contributions 
to natural history... The book is written in 
a very entertaining style, easily intelligible 
to any layman." Modified, this statement may 
be justly applied to any of Rau'ts work. His 
devoted wife shared his interests and was co- 
author, with him, of many published pepers,. 


Phil Rau was not only an entomologist but 
he found an interest in all phases of natural 
history. He was always attentive toward young 
and budding naturalists and did everything 
within his ability to foster their interests. 
Eis home was the mecca of the entomologists 
and other naturalists of the vicinity. 


Rau was a Life Member of the Academy of 
Science of St. Louis, a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a 
Fellow of the Entomological Society of America, 
and a member of the Lepidopterists' Society. 


Edwin P. Meiners 
Sa i a a 
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THE ARCTIC LEPIDOPTERA OF BAKER LAKE, NORTH WEST TERRITORIES 


by T. N. Freeman 


Ottawa, 


North of the last dwarfed and wind-swept 
spruce, lies the true arctic zone - e north- 
ern prairie land, or rocky barrens, usually 
mantled with glacial debris, often climati- 
cally inhospitable but nevertheless extremely 
fascinating. Insect collecting over most of 
this vast area may often result in a total 
lack of specimens or one may witness an ine 
sect population so numerous as to stagger the 
imagination; it depends entirely on where one 
is as well as on temperature and other atmo- 
spheric conditions at the time. The wind is 
usually strong and one may conclude that some 
days at least will be cold (lj5° F.) and sud- 
den rain squalls will appear. With this in 
mind, it is essential that the collector pos- 
sess woolen underclothing, several pairs of 
heavy woolen socks and waterproof and wind- 
proof outer garments, such as heavy duck 
trousers and wool-lined, heavy duck parka 
with attached POINTED hood. I emphasize the 
pointed hood so that the biting flies will 
have no large lee surface upon which to 
alight and then crawl around to bite the col- 
lector on the cheek or temple. The best ge- 
neral foot-wear consists of rubber-bottomed 
leather-topped laced boots and these will re- 
quire a good supply of dubbing. A pair of 
unlined gloves and a mosquito and black-fly 
head-net are essential. The collector must 
also possess a liberal quantity of a GOOD 
biting fly repellent, as well as a disposi- 
tion sufficiently philosophic to allow for 
some physical and mental inconveniences. You 
mey leave your flash-light behind because of 
the continuous daylight, and for the same 
reason, your lamp for attracting moths will 
be of little use. Your magnetic compass may 
point in any direction depending upon your 
location from the magnetic pole,and sometimes 
it will spin merrily around and around. This 
may seem a bit foolish but I wish to empha- 
size that these conditions prevail over most 
of the true arctic regions and collecting but- 
terflies in this area cannot be compared with 
collecting them in a southern locality on a 
nice warm sunny day. 


It is often profitable, because of the 
sudden advent of cold weather, to search for 
butterflies under rocks or other cover, and a 
good deal of general insect collecting is ac- 
complished by this method. I collected sev- 
eral Colias boothii Curt. at Baker Lake, dur- 
ing a strong north wind with the thermometer 
registering 0° F. - a temperature about 5° 
below the minimum for the activity of even 
the hardiest arctic butterfly. These boothii 
were obtained by picking them up as they lay 
on their sides, with wings closed, on the 
shallow, floral carpet of the region. On 
such days some of the Oeneis species often 
may be found under the shelter of a rocky 
outcropping which possesses a southern ex- 
posure. These butterflies often accumulate 
in such areas when the sun is shining. Ap- 


*Contribution No.2547,Div. Entomology,Science 


Service, Dept. Agriculture, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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parently they linger too long in the heat of 
the warm rocks after the sun is obscured by 
clouds, and the cold winds force them to 
crawl into the nearest shelter. Their camou- 
flage is remarkable and intensive searching 
is necessary. On such days you will be aston- 
ished by the number of butterflies obtainable 
without a net. Your fingers will be none too 
warm even with gloves on, and snow squalls 
may pass across the tundra. Such days have 
their merit because they allow the collector 
some respite from the incessant annoyance of 
the countless myriads of mosquitoes. 


ONE OF THE STEPPES ON THE LAKE SLOPE— 


the home of Colias boothii 


Baker Lake is approximately 200 miles ine 
land from the northwestern shore of Hudson 
Bay and the settlement is situated near the 
mouth of the Thelon River on the northwest 
shore of the lake. The terrain in this vici- 
nity consists of a rolling, treeless prairie 
or moor-land, with immense sweeping valleys 
separated by ridges of granitic outcropping 
in low relief. This shallow soil is peaty in 
texture and overlies perpetually frozen grav- 
el or glacial deposits. This area approxi- 
mates the centre or neve of the great Keewa- 
tin ice sheet of the Pleistocene glaciation 
and because of this there is relatively lit- 
tle glacial debris. The soil supports a low 
grassy-mossy carpet intermixed with an amaz- 
ing display of myriads of brightly colored 
wild flowers in strong contrast to the drab 
green carpet. Steppes occur along the broad 
slopes, and on the southern sides of these 
the vegetation attains its maximum luxuriance 
and consists of ericaceous plants, dwarf birch 
and dwarf willow. In such locations insect 
life reaches its greatest density. 


RHOPALOCERA 


Colias boothii Curt. Fifty-six specimens, 
July 23 - August 13, 1947. This strongly fly- 
ing sulphur flutters rapidly along the shel- 
tered sides of the steppes or rocky promon- 
tories. It hugs the ground as it flies back 
and forth over the more luxuriant vegetation 


(cont. on next page) 
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and it is seldom seen on the wind swept 
plains or on the top of the granitic ridges. 
It loves to visit the ericaceous blooms and 
each individual haunts a particular, restric- 
ted and sheltered area for a long time. Its 
wing beat is more rapid than that of our com- 
mon philodice and it flushes with startling 
rapidity. My limited observations and ac~ 
quaintance with boothii and nastes Bdv. would 
suggest two well defined species, existing in 
the same general area but occupying different 
habitats and exhibiting extreme belligerence 
toward one another when they meet. The specu- 
lation suggested by Holland, on the basis of 
Sutton's Southampton material, that boothii 
is the result of hybridization between hecla 
Lef. and nastes, has little foundation in 
fact. The variability of boothii certainly 
would suggest a hybrid origin but would it 
not be more rational to assume that boothii, 
if a hybrid, is the result of the fusion of 
two populations which do not exist at present, 
in their original form, rather than the re- 
sult of the fusion of two species now in exis- 
tence? The effect of the Pleistocene glacia- 
tion on the insect fauna of Canada no doubt 
was considerable. If we must account for the 
total variability of boothii on the basis of 
a hybrid origin alone (which I doubt) is it 
not feasible that the ice sheet may have iso- 
lated two populations of ancestral boothii, 
each of which developed its own characteris- 
tics of maculation (geographical subspecies) 
without the development of gametic incompati- 
bility, and that these populations fused into 
one when the ice barrier was removed? There 
is no evidence, to my knowledge, that hecla 
and boothii hybridize at the present time. 
Furthermore, they appear to occur in differ- 
ent habitats and, in my opinion, the total 
variability of boothii does not intergrade 
with that of nastes. 


Colias nastes subarctica McD. Two specimens, 
August 1 and 8, 19}7. This butterfly was not 
common at Baker Lake during the past summer. 
Several were observed but they fly with such 
rapidity that capture is difficult. They were 
observed, as at Churchill, Man., on the top 
of the wind-swept rocky ridges and the rapid- 
ity of wing beat somewhat resembles that of a 
skipper. 

On August 7, the sun shone for the first 
time in a week and the temperature soared to 
57° F. Through the mosquito haze, I observed 
my first nastes, greenish against the lichens 
and rocks, and hugging the ground as it bore 
against a fresh north wind. They are diffie 
cult to capture and if missed by the net,they 
suddenly shoot upward and fly with the wind 
for a considerable distance at a safe alti- 
tude. Unlike the Oeneis, they do not alight 
soon and I observed several startled nastes 
starting across the 25 mile expanse of Baker 
Lake. Their rate of flight, aided by the 
wind, and their apparent intention, could on- 
ly suggest an attempted lake-crossing. Ordi- 
narily, I believe nastes is quite sedentary 
and occurs in local restricted populations - 
quite unlike the general and widely distribu- 
ted boothii. 
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Erebia rossii rossii Curt. Twenty-four speci- 
mens, July 20 = August 13, 1947. The first 
butterfly I encountered at Baker Lake was 
rossii, The temperature was 5° F. and the 
weather inclement. A short period of sun- 
shine caused this specimen to venture on. the 
wing and the rather slow flight of the Erebi- 
as make them an easy target. From this char- 
acteristic I refer to the Erebias as Bouncing- 
Browns. At Baker Lake, this species occurs 
rather commonly along the moist areas of the 
broad slopes and around the hummocky, grassy 
shores of the numerous lakes. It is truly a 
marsh or wet ground butterfly and I wondered 
what particular guardian angel watched over 
me as I ran without being aware of where I 
trod, over the hummocky, wet ground in pur- 
suit of rossii,. 


Erebia fasciata fasciata Butl. Eight speci- 
mens, July 23, 25, 20 - August 7, 1947. This 
beautiful and somewhat variable species was 
not common at Baker Lake, It occurred in the 
same habitat as rossii and its lazy, typically 
"bouncing-brown" flight caused it to be the 
most easily captured butterfly at Baker Lake. 


Oeneis melissa assimilis Butl. Fifty-four 
specimens, July 24 - August 8, 1917. This 
species and boothii were the commonest but- 
terflies encountered at Baker Lake. It occurs 
occasionally along the broad slopes but is u- 
sually found in numbers, sunning itself on 
the sheltered or south side of the rocky out- 
croppings, near the top of the wind swept 
ridges. Like its companion species taygete 
hanburyi Wats., it flushes suddenly when dis- 
turbed, rapidly flits with the wind for a 
short distance, then folds its wings and drops 
suddenly to almost perfect camouflage and con- 
cealment among the lichens, mottled granites 
or dull colored mosses. Marking the spot it 
alights, sneaking around "down wind" and scan- 
ning the spot systematically through the mos- 
quito haze, sometimes results in the pleasant 
surprise of discovering the specimen lying on 
its side. You are "down wind" so watch for 
its sudden flight past your head if you are 
not cautious enough to approach stealthily. 

I found that by walking carefully among the 
rocks I did not frighten them much and they 
would only fly a few feet, thus facilitating 
capture. If a cloud suddenly obscures the 
sun, the temperature drops rapidly and after 

a few minutes the butterflies will be chilled 
and become inactive. At such times, diligent 
search along the edges of the rocks often re- 
sults in a good easy catch, as I mentioned at 
the beginning of this article. 


Qeneis taygete hanburyi Wats. Seventeen spe- 
cimens, July 23 - August 13, 1947. This but- 
terfly occurred in the same habitat as assim- 
ilis but was not as plentiful. It is larger 
than assimilis and does not fly as rapidly. 
While chasing a specimen of this species on 
July 23, the writer overran a female Ptarmi- 
gan with her brood of ten chicks. In spite 
of the sudden distraction I managed to cap- 
ture my specimen. One never knows what to 
expect in the arctic. 


(concl. on next page) 
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Boloria polaris polaris Bdv. Eighteen speci- 
mens, July 20 = August 10, 1917. This species 
occurs rather sparingly along the sweeping 
slopes and valleys of the area, It is a rap- 
id flier and is extremely difficult to follow 
when flushed. The brown maculation blends 
well with the short vegetation and the butter 
fly suddenly eppears and often disappears 

just as abruptly. Typical of most of the arc- 
tic butterflies,this species flies very close 
to the ground and this adaptive habit certain- 
ly does not facilitate their capture. When 
not in flight, they crawl awkwardly among the 
lichens, mosses and other abortive vegetation. 


Boloria improba Butl. Two specimens August 2 
and 5, 197. It was rare at Baker Lake and 
captured along with polaris. It is typically 
an arctic butterfly of the barrens,specifical- 
ly distinct from frigga Thunb. and occurs la- 
ter than that species. Both species occur in 
some localities on Baffin Island, and unless 
they were specifically distinct, a hybrid 
swarm would be manifest. Frigga mainly oc- 
curs in the northern boreal forest zone and 
rarely extends its range into the treeless area. 


Boloria aphirape triclaris Hbn. One ¢, Auge 
ust 6, 1sh7. This single specimen was taken 
along the broad slope adjoining the lake. The 
Canadian National Collection contains speci- 
mens from Wakeham Bay, Hudson's Str., N.W.Te 


23 =- 25 August 1927 (F. Johansen). 


Plebeius aquilo aquilo Bdv. Two specimens, 
August 7, 10, 1947. This drab Blue was rare 
at Baker Lake last summer. It occurred in 
the habitat of C. boothii where the vegeta- 
tion was most luxuriant on the southern sides 
of the steppes or rocky prominences,. 


HETEROCERA 
NOCTUIDAE 


Anomogyna sp. 1 4, August 7, 1917. 

Archanarta quieta constricta Wlk., 10 4, 2 9, 
August 2 - 10, 1947. 

Sympistis lapponica Thunb. 1 4, August 7,197. 

Lasiestra leucocycla Staud.,l g,August 7,197. 

Snarta richardsoni Curt., 1 4, August 7, 1947. 


GEOMETRIDAE 


Dasyuris polata Dup., 4,2 ¢,August 2-13,197. 

Xanthorhoe baffinensis McD. 2 #4, July 23, 25, 
1947. 

Aspilates orciferaria W1lk., 9 #, July 27 - 
August 7, 1947. 


PYRALIDAE 
Crambus trichostomus Christ., 4 ¢, July 25, 
August 2, 8, 197. 


Plodia interpunctella Hbn. Many specimens in- 
festing walnuts in the Hudson's Bay Post. 


OLETHREUTIDAE 


Olethreutes mengelana Fern.,l ¢, July 25,1947. 

Olethreutes tessellana Pack., h af, July 23, 
August 2, 6, 1947. 

Olethreutes inquietana W1lk.,1 g,August 8,197. 
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This paper (Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales 71: 303-338,1917), 
is the culmination of the late Dr. Turner's 
study for very many years of nearly all major 
groups of moths. The classification is based 
almost exclusively on venational characters. 
Contrast the treatment of the Rhopalocera with 
that of Clark (see p.73, below). The endings 
"iadae" and "ianae" used by Turner should be 
"iidae", following the international Régles. 


Suborder HOMONEURA 

Superfamily MICROPTERYGOIDEA (Microptery- 
gidae, Eriocranidae, Mnaesarchaeidae) 

Superfamily HEPIALIDOIDEA (Prototheoridae 
Anomosetidae, Palaeosetidae, Hepialidae) 

Suborder HETERONEURA 
Division ASTHENOCHORDA 
Subdivision RHOPALOCERA 

Superfam. HESPEROIDEA (Hesperiadae) 

Superfam. PAPILIONOIDEA (Papilionidae) 

Superfam. NYMPHALOIDEA (Nymphalidae, 
Pieridae, Lycaenidae) 

Subdivision MICROPTILA 

Superfam. TINEOIDEA 

Fam. Elachistidae (Coleophorinae, Scy= 
thrinae, Elachistinae, Douglasianae, 
Cosmopteryginae ) 

Fam. Gelechiadae (Hypnomeutinae, Amphi- 
therinae, Thalmarchellinae, Oecopho- 
rinae, Blastobasinae, Gelechianae, 
Xyloryctinae ) 

Fam. Tortricidae (Chlidanotinae, Eucos- 
minae, Tortricinae, Phalonianae) 

Fam. Copromorphidae (Copromorphinae, 
Carvosininae) 

Fam. Aegeriadae 

Fam. Glyphipterygidae (Glyphipteryginae, 
Hellodininae, Heliozelinae) 

Fam. Plutellidae (Plutellinae, Epermeni- 
anae, Gracilarianae) 

Fam. Tineidae (Adelinae, Lampronianae, 
Tineinae, Lyonetianae, Oposteginae, 
Gyclotorninae, Epipyropinae) 

Fam. Nepticulidae 

Superfam. PTEROPHOROIDEA (Orneodidae, Pte= 
rophoridae ) 

Superfam. PYRALOIDEA (Thyrididae, Phycit- 
idae, Galleriadae, Crambidae, Schoenobi- 
adae, Pyralidae,Pyraustidae, Tineodidae) 

Superfam. ZYGAENOIDEA (Zygaenidae ) 

Division STHENOCHORDA 

Superfam. COSSOIDEA (Arbelidae, Cossidae) 

Superfam. CASTNIOIDEA (Castniadae, Tasci- 
nidae) 

Superfam. PSYCHOIDEA(Psychidae, Limacodidae ) 

Superfam. LASIOCAMPOIDEA (Lasiocampidae) 

Superfam. NOCTUOIDEA (Anthelidae, Noctu- 
idae, Nolidae, Hypsidae, Lymantriadae, 
Arctiadae, Syntomidae) 

Superfam. DREPANOIDEA (Callidulidae, Dre- 
panidae ) 

Superfam. SPHINGOIDEA (Sphingidee) 

Superfam. URANOIDEA (Uranidae, Epiplemidae) 

Superfam. GEOMETROIDEA (Oenochromidae, 
Boarmiadae, Geometridae, Sterrhidae, 
Larentiadae ) 

Superfam. BOMBYCOIDEA (Saturniadae, Bom- 
bycidae, Brahmaeidae, Cymatophoridae, 
Notodontidae) 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 


Ui. George Duryea Hulst (186-1900) 


Dr. L.O. Howard, in the introduction to 
his Insect Book, wrote: "I know a stock brok- 
er, an insurance agent, a commerical travel- 
er, a hotel clerk, a minister of the Gospel, 
a keeper of a beer saloon, a portrait paint- 
er, a hardware merchant, a stonecutter, an 
iron founder, a carpenter and builder, a 
wholesale wine merchant, a lawyer, a chemist, 
en undertaker, a librarian, an army officer, 
a navy officer, and any number of physicians 
and teachers who take the greatest delight in 
the study and collection of insects." He 
could have elaborated upon this list to in- 
clude nearly every walk of life, but he could 
especially have menticned "minister of the 
Gospel" in the plural, for clergymen, next to 
teachers and physicians, lead the ranks of 
enthusiastic amateur entomologists. In 1872 
a few interested collectors met and organ- 
ized the Brooklyn Entomological Society. New 
members were rapidly added to the growing or- 
ganization. Among the earlier ones to join 
the Society was Rev. George D. Hulst, who was 
destined to become one of its most prominent 
and respected members. 


George Duryea Hulst was born March 9 186. 
He graduated from Rutgers College in 1866 and 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
N.J., in 1869. Following this he was instal- 
led as pastor of the South Bushwick Reformed 
Church in Brooklyn, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. Rev. Hulst became keenly 
interested in natural history during his stu- 
dent days. Botany was his first love. Ento- 
mology, however, soon occupied his interest 
and it was in this science that he did his 
most notable work. At first interested in the 
Lepidoptera generally, he later specialized 
in the Geometridae and Pyralidae. By 1878 the 
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Brooklyn Entomological Society had flourished 
to the extent of publishing its Bulletin. To 
this publication Rev. Hulst was a frequent 
contributor from its inception. In Volume 3 
appeared "A Catalogue of the Catocalae of 
North America with Notes", and in Volume 7 a 
monograph of "The Genus Catocala", 


In 1885 the Brooklyn society ceased pub- 
lication of its Bulletin and, combining with 
the journal Papilio, issued a new periodical 
under the name Entomologica Americana, This 
journal continued through six volumes, Rev. 
Hulst being the editor of Volumes 3 and 
About this time he began to specialize in the 
Geometridae and Pyralidae, becoming an author- 
ity in these families. A monograph of "The 
Epipaschiinae of North America" from his pen 
appeared in Volume 5 of Entomologica America- 
na. In 1890 his monograph on "The Phycitidae 
of North America" appeared in Volume 17 of the 
Transactions of the American Entomological So- 
ciety. This is a scholarly work and still 
the last revision of the group. He collabo- 
rated with Dyar in his "List of North American 
Lepidoptera", which appeared in 1902, prepar- 
ing the list of Geometridae and Phycitinae. 


After the passage by Congress of the Hatch 
Act, which provided for the organization of 
State Agricultural Experimental Stations, Rev. 
Hulst served for a short time as entomologist 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1888-89. He was followed in this ca- 
pacity by John B. Smith. 


Rev. Hulst was firm in the conviction of 
his opinions, which at times brought him into 
sharp conflict with some of his colleagues. 
That he was not without humor, however, is ev- 
ident from some of his editorial comments in 
Entomologica Americana, notably "A Bee new to 
Entomology" (a "bee in the bonnet") which ap- 
pesred in Volume 3, and "Handling Wasps with- 
out Harm" in Volume |}. This latter was a com- 
ment on an article which appeared in Science 
in which the author had stated that "if one 
holds his breath wasps, bees and hornets can 
be handled with impunity". 


Rev. Hulst built up a large collection of 
Lepidoptera. Commenting upon it in a letter 
written in 1887 he said it "is North American 
only but in Diurnals is good, in Sphingidae, 
Zygaenidse and Bombycidae fair; in Noctuidae 
rather poor except in Catocala where it is 
one of the best; in Geometridae and Pyralidae 
by odds the best in existence; in Tortricidae 
and Tineidae very poor". At the time of his 
death it was estimated to contain over 2200 
species and varieties, over 6500 specimens, 
with at least 550 types. 


Rev. Hulst was elected a member of the 
A.A.A.S. in 1880 and a Fellow in 1888. In 
1891 he received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Rutgers College, his alma mater. While still 
relatively young, he died suddenly on Novem- 
ber 5, 1900, at his home in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Edwin P. Meiners, M.D. 


June 1918 
SS 
GEORGE WHEELER (1858-197) 


Reverend Wheeler was one of the most ac- 
tive British amateur lepidopterists until a 
few years before his passing on 9 December 
1917. His book, "Butterflies of Switzerland", 
published in 1933,is well known. He also was 
responsible for the completion of Volume XI 
of "British Lepidoptera" by J.W. Tutt, after 
the latter's death in 1911. Wheeler devoted 
most of his attention to collecting and study- 
ing variations of Lepidoptera. He was elect- 
ed Secretary and Vice-President of the Ento- 
mological Society of London and in 1934 was 
honored as a Special Life Fellow. 
PIS ES TE ET BT ET ET ONS FSET I 


L.P. Grey is investigating the Boloriidi 
of North America as a sequel to the thorough 
treatment of Speyeria recently produced by 
Grey and C.F. dos Passos. There is a partic- 
ular need for extensive material of the hele- 
na, epithore, frigga, and kriemhild groups 
from Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, western 
Colorado, and New Mexico. Collectors having 
such specimens are urged to lend them to Mr. 
Grey (address: R.F.D., Lincoln, Maine) and to 
present to him imperfect males for genitalic 
dissections. Collectors who plan to be in 
any of these regions this summer should make 
a special effort to get large series of the 
Bog Fritillaries. 

LP 


Dr. A.B. Klots is working on the manu- 
script of a new butterfly book on the same 
plan as the famous Peterson field guides to 
North American birds, The first volume will 
cover the area east of the 100th meridian. 
It will be freely illustrated in color and 
will give prominent attention to biology and 
basic taxonomy. The News will announce its 
publication as soon as it appears. 


CG 
SUMMER TRIPS 


At least among the American members num- 
erous trips are planned or have been complet- 
ed by Lep. News readers. Here are a few:- 


F.G. Werner is now in Mexico and later 
will collect intensively in the southwestern 
U.S.A. C.E. Wood will also be in Mexico. 

W.T.M. Forbes and C.F. dos Passos are at- 
tending the Zoological Congress in Paris and 
Entomological Congress in Stockholm and will 
be visiting various European collections. 

Mrs. Fred Williams has returned from a 
trip to Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 

F.H. Rindge is visiting the Eastern muse- 
ums in connection with his geometrid studies, 

C.P. Alexander will concentrate on Oregon 
in this summer's collecting. 

JeG. Franclemont and L.R. Rupert will go 
to the New Jersey Pine Barrens for moths. 

L.P. Grey and A.C. Frederick have been 
collecting on Cape Breton (eastern Canada). 

P.S. Remington is in the Colorado Rockies 
enjoying, with Don Eff, some of the best col- 
lecting there in many years. 


dé LE tE 


Lep.Soc, members & subscribers now excsed 350! 
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A BLOOD-SUCKING FLY ATTACKING LEPIDOPTERA 


A minute fly has been found attached to 
the wings of several species of Lepidoptera in 
Venezuela by René Lichy. The tiny fly pierces 
a wing-vein of the lepidopteron and sucks the 
"blood" (hemolymph) of the butterfly or moth, 
The presence of the attacker can usually be 
detected by the loss of scales in the small 
area of the wing on which the blood-sucker is 
situated. Lichy reported that there was usual- 
ly only one fly on each lepidopteron attacked, 
but that the migrating season of the butter- 
flies was accompanied by a great increase in 
the blood-suckers with even a little Eurema 
carrying 2 or 3 flies. The flies, when pre- 
sent, were almost invariably on the upper side 
of the hind wings. Satyridae were the most 
frequently attacked, but most other families 
of butterflies and the Euchromiidae (moths) 
were also infested. Lichy listed 2 spp. on 
which he took the flies. His paper is in the 
Boletin de Entomologia Venezolana 5:1-:(19)6). 


Lichy suspected that his flies were Simu- 
liidae, but the published records of similar 
cases are all of Ceratopogonidae and the fly 
he figured seems to be one of these "punkies",. 
Ceratopogon pierces the wing veins of moths 
and butterflies in Europe. Two other genera 
have been found on the wing veins of many spe- 
cies of dragonflies in Liberia and the Dutch 
East Indies. Others have been taken from ca- 
terpillars in Hungary, Florida, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, Brazil, Samoa, Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. 


Careful field observations by Lep. Soc. 
members should result in new records of these 
attacks. The little flies should be collected 
if possible and the host species noted. 


The most amazing report of this kind is of 
tiny larvae living parasitically in the wing 
veins of large Lepidoptera-in South America, 
The only record is an old one and the larvae 
were thought to be of the fly family Phoridae. 


we CeLeRe 


.With the collecting season well along, it 
is appropriate to reiterate last year's remind- 
er to keep sufficiently detailed data with all 
specimens collected. The minimum information 
without which no specimen has much value is: 
(1) the exact locality, including the county; 
(2) the date of capture; (4%) the name of the 
collector. In addition it is very desirable 
to note the habitat ("juniper scrub", "grassy 
marsh", “maple ravine", etc.) and in mountains 
it is important that the approximate elevation 
above sea-level be given. Copulating pairs 
should always be associated in some way, since 
they may provide valuable taxonomic evidence, 

x % % % % 


All members interested in rearing Lepidop- 
tera are reminded that we are glad to give in 
the News your notice regarding the exchange(or 
reasonable sale) of living eggs and pupae. It 
is important to send us your notice early so 
that it will be out long before emergence time, 


ERRATUM: In the preceding issue, on page 52 
(lines 1, 0) and on page 53 (lines 9, 18), 
"palmyra" should be "palmira", 
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219. Beirne, Bryan P., "Notes on the Origin 
and History of the British Insect Fauna." 
Proc.Roy.Ent.Soc.Lond.(A), vol.23: pp.1-8, 

I fig. 18 Mar.1948. Gives notes amplifying 
his main paper(see Lep. News 2: 18) on this 
subject. Deals mainly with Lepidoptera. 

220. Berger, L., “Espéces nouvelles pour la 
Faune belge". (In French). Lenbii tones, 
(Seaseorans vol olt7 spp e27-28,59-61,78. Apres 
Oct.,Dec.1947. Records Cucullia artemisiae, 
Laelia caenosa, Procus aerata, Hydraecia 
fucosa, Sedina bittneri, Diarsia florida. 

221. Berger, L., “Remarques sur la faune 
belge". (In French), Lambillionea, vol.7: 
pp.39-l0, 7-75. Apres, Oct., 197. — 

222, Betz, Je-T., "Peut-on parer aux déforma= 
tions dues A l'humidité des insectes prépar- 
es?" (In French), Rev. fran¢g.Lépid.,vol.1l: 
pp.222=226. Dec. 1947. Means of combating 
effects of moisture on insect collections, 

223. Betz,J.T., "La Faune Rhopalocére Anglaise 
et sa distribution sur le Continent dans 
ses régions les plus voisines de 1'Angle- 
terre", (In French). lLambillionea, vol.)j8: 
pp 3-12, 3 text figs. Feb. 1945. Reviews 
parts of Ford's "Butterflies"(see Lep.News 
1:p.3) and compares Continental situations 
to British conditions given by Ford. 

221. Blanc, Léo, "Essais sur la technique 4 
employer pour la préparation des chenilles." 
(In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., vol.ll: 
pp.211-217. Dec. 1947. Detailed directions 
for preparing inflated larvae without ex- 
pensive equipment. 

225. Boursin, Che, "Un nouveau genre paléarc- 
tique de la sous-famille des Agrotinae." 
(In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., vol.ll: 
pp 257-258. Feb. 198. New genus Hemiex- 
arnis (type:= moechilla Pgir.) related to 
Parexarnis, Euxoa, etc. Has sppe: cucuna 
Pgir., epiphana Brsn., iuguma Brdt, 

226. Boursin, Ch., "Un nouveau Standfussiana 
Brsn. (Agrotis Auct.) dans les Alpes fran- 
caises." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
volell: pp.300=402. Apr. 19h) 5 escribes 
as new; S. osmana carriéi (Hautes-Alpes). 

227. Carpenter, G.D.Hale, "Notes on the males 
of Papilio dardanus Brown (Lep.), with the 
definition of a new transitional race and a 
redescripntion of P. dardanus ochracea Poul= 
ton." Proc.Roy.Ent.Soc.Lond.(B),vol.17: ppe 
11-17,9 figse,plele 20 Feb.1945. Describes 
new race meseres (Suna, Kenya), based on 
genitalic differences, transitional between 
races cenea, tibullus, and polytrophus. 
Redescribes race ochracea (Marsabit). 
photos of adults; # genitalia shown. 

228. Carr, F.M.B., "Notes on Collecting Tenis 
doptera in 197." The Entomologist, vol.31: 
ppe57-63. March 1918. 
mouth, England. 

229. Caruel, Me, "Aberrations et Classifica-— 
tion." (In French). Rev. franc. Lépid., 
volell: pp.129-132,pl.e2. June 197, Main- 
tains,with obvious truth, that some aspects 
of aberration study have scientific impor- 
tance. Shows that the occurrence of same 
type of aberration in several spp. proves 
very close relationship, giving as example 
an aberration common to Vanessa atalanta, 
"Euvanessa" antiopa, Polygonia c-albun, 
figuring lst two. Believes lack of such an 
aberration in one species means phylogenetic 
remoteness from supposed relatives. 


Fine 


Notes from Bourne= 
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230. Caruel, Me, "Satyrus hermione L. existe- 
t-il dans le département de la Marne? A-te- 
il jamais existé dans celui des Ardennes?" 
(In French). Rev.frang.Lépid., vol.1l: pp. 
206-208. Nov. 1947. Believes hermione is 
dying out or gone from N.E.France & Belgium, 

231. Corbet, A. Steven, "Papers on Malaysian 
Rhopalocera. V. The Conspecificity of the 
American Precis lavinia (Cramer) with the 
Oriental Precis orithya (Linnaeus)." The 
Entomologist, vol.81: pp.54-56, 8 figs. 
March Tone Concludes, apparently soundly, 
that American Buckeye("Junonia coenia") is 
actually a race of Oriental Precis orithya, 
Figures # genitalia of orithya, lavinia, 
lintingensis, lemonias, villida. (It seems 
likely that biological studies will prove 
lavinia & orithya closely related, but dis- 
tinct spp. ¢ genitalia are by no means the 
final criterion of conspecificity. = Ed.) 

232. Crosson du Cormier, A. & P. Guérin, "A 
propos de la division spécifique du genre 
Boloria eee B. a Stichel en 
France." (In French), Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.ll: pp.177-195. Nov. 1947. B. aquilo- 
naris claimed to be full species, rather 
than race of pales, primarily because aqui- 
lonaris (= arsilache) lives only in sphag= 
num bogs and has as host plant Oxycoccos 

alustris,=- although some color and genita- 
lic differences known. Larva described in 
detail. All known localities given. Seems 
unfairly critical of Warren's paper and to 
have given unsatisfactory PROOF of specific 
distinctness of aquilonaris, which remains 

a matter of opinion until cross-mating tried. 

233-6 Crozes,J., "Argynnis hecate Schiff. dans 
le Tarn." (In French), Reve franc. Lépide, 
volell: pel. June 1947. 

23. Curran, C.H., "The Life History of the 
Tent Caterpillar." Nat. Hist., vol.57: pp. 
168-172, ill. Apr. 1948. Fine photos, 


235-2 Darteville,Edm., "Varia. Une utilisation 


imprévue d'un nid d'Anaphe",. (In French). 
Lambillionea, vol.)\7: pp.72-74. Oct. 1917. 
Records the use of the nest of the social 
caterpillars of Anaphe (prob. venata) for 
the headpiece of a wooden fetish statuette 
by natives of the Congo. 


236. Dasse, G., "Espéces nouvelles pour la 


Faune belge". (In French). Lambillionea, 
vol.47: pp.58-59. Oct. 1947. Records Pro- 


cus versicolor, 


237. Dasse, G., "Trachea furva Schiff." (In 


French). lLambillionea, vol.47: pp.61-63. 
Oct. 1947. Recorded from Belgium. 


238. Edwards, E.0.,"Notes on Butterflies of 


Western Queensland." Australian Zool., vol. 
11: ppe225-232. 11 Feb. 1948. Life histo- 
ry and field notes on 3 spp. 


239. Eliot, Neville, "Some notes on the hab- 


its of butterflies." The Entomologist, vol. 
81: pp.64-69. March 1918. Observations on 
color preferences in flower feeding by but- 
terflies in S. France. 

240, Forbes, Wm.T.M., "A Second Review of Me- 
linaea and Mechanitis (Lepidoptera, Ithomi- 
inae)." Journ.N.Y.Ent.Soc., vol.56:pp.1-a, 
pls.I,II. March 1943. Summarizes additions 
to these genera since writer's earlier re- 
visions. Describes as new:Melinaea isocom- 
ma (R. Negro, Colombia), Mechanitis polym- 
nia race solaria (Sucre,Venezuela) and race 
mauensis and bipuncta (Venez.Guiana). Maps. 


June 1918 


ahi. Harper, G.W., "Lepidoptera in West Sus- 
sex, 197." Ent. Rec. & Journ, Variation, 
vol.60: pp.28-32. March 1948. 

e Harrison, J.W.Heslop, "Inbreeding in He- 
bridean Lepidopterous Populations." Ent.Rec. 
& Journ.Var., vol.60:pp.46-50. Apr.1948. In- 
vestigates tiny, isolated (inbred) colonies 
of 1) spp. Concludes that no weakening ef- 
fects arose from inbreeding. Reduction in 
size probably due to favorable adaptation. 

243. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Hesperioidea Argen- 


tina XVI." (In Spanish). ‘Acta Zoologica 
Lilloana, vol.: pp.5-18, 1 fig. 12 Dec. 
1917. New Argentine records: Jemadia gne- 


tus, Urbanus erycina, Telemiades purpuras- 
cens, Discophellus porcius, Nascus hydarnes, 
Hyalothyrus mimicus, Cyclosemia satyrus. 
Sunk as synonyms: Urbanus elegans Hayw.(un- 
der U. octomaculata), Epargyreus argentosus 
Hayw.e (Under Proteides clarus), Pellicia 
herse Hayw. (under P. minor). Notes on othe 
er spp. Figures ¢# genitalia of C. satyrus. 

e Hayward, Kenneth J., "Algunas plantas 
huéspedes de las larvas de los Hespéridos 
americanos (Lep.Rhop.Hesp.)." (In Spanish), 
Acta Zoologica Lilloana, vole: ppe19-5h. 
12 Dec. 1947. Lists foodplants (with refe- 
rences) of 136 spp. and races of North and 
South American skippers(over 70 U.S.Aespp.). 
Also a list of host plants, with skippers 
listed thereunder, and bibliography. 

25. Hayward, Kenneth J., "“Hesperioidea argen- 
tina XVII." (In Spanish). Acta Zoologica 
Lilloana,vole:pp.55-61,2 figs. 12 Dec.19h7 
New Argentine records: Pythonides jovianus 
crameri, Pellicia extensa, Antigonus mutil- 
atus,Anisochoria sublimata,C@hiomara dichrous, 
Erynnis austerus. Sunk as synonyms:Pellicia 
herse Hayw.e (under P. minor), Pythonides 
suppar Drdt. (under P. jovianus crameri). 
Figures # genitalia of P.extensa,E.austerus. 

246. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Una nueva especie 
de Automolis (Lep. Het. Arctiidae)." (In 
Spanish). Acta Zoologica Lilloana, vol.|:; 
pp.e63-67,1 ple l2 Dec. 1947. Describes as 
new and figures types of A.flammula(Fontana, 
Chaco, Argentina). Reprints orig. descrip- 
tions and figures A. subflammans, mathildae. 
7e Hayward, Kenneth J., "Nuevas especies de 
aeece nee sudamericanos(Lep. Rhop.)." CS 
Spanish). Acta Zoologica Lilloana, vol.': 
pp.121-128,6 figs. 12 Dec.1947. Describes 
as new: Pellicia hypsipyle (Villavicencio, 
Colombia), P. hecata (Colombia), Pholisora 
melaina(Misiones,Argentina), Ph. toba(Para- 
guay), Moeris meraca(Brasil}, Mnesthes sil- 
vanus(Brasil). Figures ¢ genitalia of all. 

- Hayward, pears Jey ae perioidea argen- 
tina XVIII." In Spanish). Acta Zoologica 
Lilloana, vol.: pp.133-1jh. 12 Dec. 1917. 
New Argentine records: Pholisora giselus, 
Poanes paranensis, Atrytone peneia, Euroto 

eisa, Schausana altama, Turesis lucas. 
Sinks as synonyms: Telemiades simplicius 
Haywe (under T. laogonus), Lerodea violacea 
(under Thargella caura). Lists name changes 
resulting from Evans' findings. 

249. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Catalogus Hesperi- 
idarum Rei Publicae Colombianae." (In Span- 
ish). Acta Zoologica Lilloana, vol.: pp. 
201-392. Synonymic catalogue of 550 spp. 
and races in 15th conese ot Hesperiidae from 
Colombia. Generotypes noted. 


Many locali- 
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ties given. A necessary reference work for 
skipper specialists. 

250. Herbulot, C., "Une geométride nouvelle 
pour la faune de France: Sterrha fathmaria 
Obth." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.ll: ppel70-171. Oct. 1947. 

251. Herbulot, C., "Nouvelles Chasses 4 Saint- 
Tropez." (In French). Rev. franc. Lépid., 
volell: pp.220-221. Dec. 197. 

252. Higgins, L.G., “Butterflies in Granada." 
The Entonslepist ogist, vol.81: pp.25-29, 9-53. 
Febe, Mar.1948. Annotated list of 82 spp., 
describing 2 new races: Polyommatus amandus 
tora and P. escheri - No figures. 

253e Hovanitz, William, "Differences in the 
Field Activity of Two Female Color Phases 
of Colias Butterflies at Various Times of 
the Day." Contr.Lab.Vert.Biol.,no.1: 37 ppe 
Apr. 1948. Found white 2 form proportion- 
ately more active early in morning, orange 
9 form proportionately more active later in 
day. Found high temperature and low solar 
radiation equal to low temperature and high 
solar radiation in causing maximum activity. 

254. Inoue, Hiroshi, "Notes on some Geometri- 
dae from Japan, Corea and Saghalien." (In 
English). Bull. Lepid. Soc. Japan, vol.l: 
ppel-17, 10 figs. June 1946. Describes as 
new: genus Nipponogelasma (type - Gelasma 
immunis Prout), Scopula cinis (Nagano, Jap- 
an), Abraxas ossulariata memorabilis (Kai- 
jo, Corea), Ourapteryx nomurai (Gifu, Japan), 
Gonodontis aurata "form" uchidai (Mt.Teiso, 
Hokkaido), Boarmia definita ultradefinita 
(Nagano, Japan). Considers: Gelasma cola- 
taria a species distinct from grandificaria; 
Comibaena a subgenus of Euchloris; Acidalia 
virginaria Imaidz. a synonym of Scopula mo- 
dicaria; Trichodezia leechi (Steaud.) not an 
aberration, but the Honshu & Kyushu race of 
T. kindermanni, which is typical on Hokkai- 
do); Xenospora the correct genus for flavi- 
pes (Ménétries), with sachalinensis Mats. 
as synonym; Trichopteryx, not Trichopterigia 
the correct genus for volitans (Buth); ja- 
ponica Inoue a synonym of Hydrelia nisaria; 
Asthena chibiana Mats. a synonym of Hydre- 
lia flammeolaria; truncangulate Wehrli a 
synonym of Cystidia agrionides; Ourapteryx 
jesoensis a race of Euctenurapteryx maculi- 
caudaria, with O. laeta Mats. a synonym. 

New distribution records from Corea: Chlor- 
omachia gavissima aphrodite, Euchloris di- 
luta, E. volgaris amurensis, Hemistola zim- 
mermanni, Xenospora flavipes, Trichopteryx 
volitans, Dysstroma corussaria, Perizoma 
taeniata, Venusia cambrica, Percnia prouti, 
P. giraffata, Buzura recursaria confusa, 
Ectropis bistortata. New record for Japan: 
Ninodes scintillans. Key and figures of ¢ 
genitalia of the 5 Japanese spp. of Asthena,. 
Figures ¢ genitalia of Pseudostegania de- 
fectata, Laciniodes plurilinearia, Nippono- 
gelasma immunis, and Gelasma grandificaria. 
255e Inoue, Hiroshi, "A Catalogue of the Geo- 


metridae of Corea." (In English). Bull. 
Lepid. Soc. Japan, volel: pp.19-59. June 


1946. Lists 251 spp., with localities. 
Complete index to spp. and generic names. 

256. Janmoulle, E., "Microlépidoptéres intér- 
essants capturés & Aye, en 1946", (In French), 
Lambillionea, vole7: ppe35-36, 5-56. Apre, 
Aug. 1947. 
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E.,"Espéces nouvelles pour la 

Faune belge." (in French). Lambillionea, 
Voleli7: pDe2,27557-58- Febe,Apre, 0ctelN7~ 
Records Polychrosis fuligana, Trifurcula 
atrifrontella, Adela ochsenheimerelia, Pan- 
calia latreillella, Tinea personella, 

258. Janmoulle, E., hun synonyme inattendu: 
Alucites porella F.-V.Raspail." (In French). 
Lembillionea, volei7: ppel3-16. Feb. 1917. 
Porella a synonym of Acrolepia assectella % 

259. Jenmoulle, E., "Microlépidoptéres nou- 
veaux pour la faune belge". (In French). 
Lambillionea, vol.7: pp.4j3-ll. Aug. 1917. 
Records Eccopisa effractella, Conchylis af- 
finitana, Evetria pinicolana, Cymolomia 
hartigiana, Bucculatrix maritima. 

260. Janmoulle, E., "Une question de nomencle- 


257- Janmoulle, 


ture". (In French). Lambillionea, vol.li7: 
ppe6li-72. Cct. 1947. Thorough search for 


correct names traced. Concludes: Cycnodia 
H.-S. was still-born and is not available; 
Elachista argentella Cl. has as synonyms = 
cygnipenella Hubn., cygnella Dup., cygni- 
pennis Stph., semialbella Stph.; Mendesia 
farinella Thnbg. has as synonyms - cygnella 
Tre?, subargentella Dattin. 

261. Johnson, Frank & Charles D. Michener, 
"New Neotropical Saturnioid Moths (Lepidop- 
tera)." American Mus. vitates, No.1372: 
15 pp.,16 figs. May 1948. Described as 
new: Dysdaemonia raveni (El Alto, Peru); 
Dirphia rufescens(Minas Gerais, Brazil), D. 
flavosignata(Sergipe, Brazil), D. centralis 
(Tarma, Peru), D. levis (Rio Piene,Peru); 
Dirphiopsis albofasciata (Chiapas, Mexico); 
Automeris lauta (Chiapas, Mexico), A.oaxaca 
(Oaxaca, Mexico). Meaningful descriptions, 
drawings of # genitalia, and photos of ho- 
lotype given for each species. Either pho- 
tos or actual specimens leave something to 
be desired. It is interesting to note in 
these Saturnioids the great differences 
shown by genitalia where the color pattern 
is deceptively similar to another species. 

262. Kaisila, Jouko, "Die Makrolepidopteren- 
fauna des Aunus-Gebietes." (In German). 
Acta Ent. Fennica, vol.l: 112 pp.,10 figs., 
63 maps. 1947. Lists records for 79 but- 
terflies, over 500 macro-moths, for region 
between Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega,Finland. 
Analyses ecology and zoogeography. 

263. Kiriakoff, S.G.,"L'aptérisme sexuel chez 


les Psychidae (Lép.)." (In French), Lam- 
billionea, vol.li7: pp.2-7. Feb. 1917. Re- 


views some theories of origin of wings in 
insects, actually with little attention to 
the only widely-held theory among modern 
specialists--origin of insects froma myr- 
iapod ancestor. Latter theory was brought 
to present state through work of Packard, 
Brauer, Tillyard, Imms,and Tiegs, not Franz. 
However, the only possible conclusion is 
reached-- that ancestral females of Psychi- 
dae were fully winged. 

26. Kiriakoff, S.G., "Les Papillons Mimé- 
tiques". (In French). ambillionea, vol. 
h7: pp.46-53, 79-88, 3 pls. Aug. 1947. A 
scholarly review of the question of mimicry 
among butterflies. Summarizes fairly the 
views supporting and attacking the theory 
of mimicry and concludes (transl.): "prob- 
ably no species will be destined to become 
extinct for want of mimetic resemblance. 


VoleII, no.6 


(in the restricted sense adopted here by 

the writer), but where parallel mutations 
produce these resemblances, they have a pro- 
tective value sufficient so that selection’ 
will come into play." 


265. Kohler, Pablo E., "Las Noctuidae argen- 


tinas. Subfamilia Hadeninae." (In Spanish). 
Acta Zoologica Lilloana, vol.: pp.69-105. 
12 Dec. she. Continues writer's revisions 
of "Noctuidae", Describes as new: genera 
Oortiana (0. olivacea nov.), Rugofrontia (R. 
unifera nov.); spp. Craterestra distincta 
(Chubut), Polia olivocincta var. intensa 
(Misiones), P. bruchi (Co6rdoba), P. rosina 
(Misiones), Onychestra verdinigra (7), Ne- 
phelistis pulcherrima (?), Chabuata mayor 
ver. fasciata (7), C. sedosa (Misiones), C. 
lacertosa (?), C.anthracina (Tucumaén), Hys- 
sia polioides (?), H.paupera (Tucumaén), Er- 
iopyga monilis tucumana (Tucuman), E. lila- 
cea (Misiones), E.enigrocollaris (Misiones), 
E. descolei (?), Eemetanensis (Salta), Mor= 
risonia funebris (7), Poliodestra albolim- 
bata (Chubut), Oortiana olivacea (Chubut), 
Perigrapha benepicta (Salta), Clavipalpula 
alboradiata (Chubut), Sideridis tridens(Sal- 
ta), S. marginata (Tucuman), Scriptania mus 
eae fs S. graphica(Chubut), S. albofusca 
(Chubut), Cirphis haywardi (7), C. lilloana 
(Tucumén), Borolia roseilinea (Tucumén), By 
lilloana(?), Neleucania multistria(Tucumén), 
Rugofrontia unifera (Chubut), R. micans(Chu- 
but), Lasiestra wittmeri (Oruro, Bolivia). 
Records 51 other names. Gives key to gene- 
ra. Serious errors are omissions of desig- 
nations of type localities and holotypes, al- 
most total lack of comparisons, lack of fig- 
ures, and lack of genitalic notes. 


266. Langeard, P., "Un non-sens A proscrire: 


'nymotypique'." (In French). Rev. frang. 
Lépid., vol.1ll: pp.260-261. Feb. 198. 
Calls attention to fact that “nymotypical" 
is a meaningless coinage, since no such 
classical root as "nymo-" exists, and that 
"typical" is an entirely adequate adjective. 

267. Leeds, H.A., "Butterfly Collecting in 
Wood WaSton, Hunts., Area, the Chiltern 
Hills, and Royston, Herts., during 197." 
Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., vol.60: ppe33-35, 
Hi-l3.Mar., Apr. 1948. 

268. Le Marchand, S., "Les Tineina: Gelechi- 
idae." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.ell: ppelj5-163, figs. Oct. 19147. Con- 
cise summary of the family. Discusses the 
subfamilies (Apatetrinae, Aristoteliinae, 
Gelechiinae, Anacampsinae, Chelariinae, Di- 
chomerinae, Lecithocerinae, Autostichinae) 
and lists the French genera. Gives special 
notes on 13 genera and an illustrated key 
to French genera. 

269. Lempke, B.J., puoben sa quelques formes 
de Pararge megaera L. In French). Lambil- 
lionea, vol.7:pp.17-24,12 figs. Feb.19}7. 
Detailed analysis of aberrational names, 

270. Lempke, B.J., “Note sur Maculinea alcon 


arenaria Ipk." (In French), Lambillionea, 
vole47: ppe37-38- Apre 197. Supports 


distinctness of Berger's remarkable species, 
M. rebeli. 

271. Lhomme, L., "Le nouveau piége & insectes 
de N. Hallé." (In French). Rev. franc. Lé- 
pid., vol.1ll: pp.259-260, 1 fig. Feb. 195. 
Describes & figures Hallé's bait trap re- 
ported in L'Entomologiste 2: 262. 
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272. Loritz, Jean, "Quelques aberrations nou- 
velles." (In French). Rev. franc. Lépid., 
vol.11: ppe133-134, pl.e2. June 197. Names 
3 new aberrations, which certainly do not 
have the scientific importance Caruel calls 
for! (see#229, above). 

273 Maury, J., "Captures de Cucullia argen- 
tea Hufn.en Charente-Maritime." (In French), 
Revefran¢.Lépid.,vol.ll:pp.170-171. Oct.1%7, 

27. McDunnough, J., "A New Californian Apa- 
mea (Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae)." Journ.N.Y. 
Ent .Soce,vol.56:pp.51-52,1 fig. Mar.19h8. 
Describes as new and figs. ¢ genitalia of 
A. cottlei (Arrowhead Lake, Calif.). 

275 Mouterde Re, "Nouvelle note sur Lycaena 
dispar Haw." (In French). Rev. frang. Lé- 
pid., vol.ll: pp.261-26). Feb. 19)8. The 
inevitable, but not brilliant reply to 
Stempffer's criticisms (see#298, below). 

276. Muspratt, V., "Pullulation de Phytometra 
gamma L. au Maroc en 196." (In French). 
Rev.franc.Lépid.,vol.l1l: pp.ljl-143. June 
1947. Gives records of swarming in Marocco 
in 1946, after scarcity in drought year. 
Suggests that most pupae fail to yield ad- 
ults in poor years, but remain as pupae for 
1 to 3 yrse, emerging in swarms in agood yr. 

277- Needham, James G., “A Bucculatricid Gall 
Maker and its Hypermetamorphosis." Journ. 
N.Y¥.Ent.Soc., vol.56: pp.3-50. Mar. 1948. 
Life history of species living in Helianthus 
stems in Florida. Feeding stages extremely 
simplified, last(non-feeding) instar taking 
usual caterpillar form for pupation. Species 
severely attacked by beetles, mites, ants. 

278. Newman, J.H., "A New Noctuid from Michi- 
gan and Tennessee (Lepidoptera)." Occ.Pap. 
Mus. Zool. Univ. Mich. No.509:  pp.,2 pls. 
27 Apr. 198. Described as new: Oligia am- 
bifusca (Parkdale, Mich.). A model paper 
which other taxonomists would do well to em- 
ulate! Excellent figures of 4 genitalia & 
full holotype. Genitalia of Oligia diversi- 
color Morr. also figured. 

279. Okada, Y., & M. Torii, "Ueber die japan- 
ischen Arten der Gattung Coenonympha." (In 
Japanese). Trans. Nippon Lepidopterological 
Soc.,vol,l: ppe2=-10, DlellGl=>Ne Dec. 1905. 
Describes as new (in Japanese!) and gives 
photo of C. oedippus race arothius, Notes 
on Japanese races of C. oedippus, C. hero, 
C. iphis, with photos of C, oedippus annu- 
lifer, C. iphis khinganensis, C.inornata 
(Saskatchewan), C. californica (Calif.). 

280, Okada, Yoshio, "Description on an aber- 
rant form of See euphemus daisen=- 
sis." (In Japanese). Trans. Nippon Lepid. 
Soc., vol.l: p.26, pl.1(6-8). Dec. 1945. 
Aberration described,figured but not named! 

281. Okada, Yoshio, "On a new subspecies of 
Spindasis takonis from Japan." (In Japanese). 
Bull.Lepid.Soc.Japan, volel:pp.94-95, plel. 
Oct. 19h. Describes as new and figures 
S$. takonis prospera (Lycaenidae), Figures 
typical takonis and S. syama formosana, 

282. Okagaki, Hiromu, "Consideration of sub- 
species and forms." (In Japanese). Bull. 
Lepid. Soc. Japan, vol.1: pp.96-100. Oct. 


283. Okagaki, Hiromu, "On the forms of Spin- 
dasis takonis from Japan, especially its 
marking." (In Japanese), Bull.Lepid. Soc. 
Japan, vol.l:pp.101-108. Oct. 1 « Names 
6 new individual variants as "forms", 


28). Ozorski, E., "A propos d'une 3® généra- 
tion de Lycaena dispar Haw., ssp. rutilus 
Wern." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.ll: pp.218-219. Dec. 19417. Larvae of 
2nd brood of dispar normally start hiberna- 
ting in Sept. Writer took one lot just af- 
ter eclosion, reduced light intensity and 
day length artificially down to 8 hrs. af- 
ter 8 days, then rapidly increased it to a 
15-hr. day in a week, These larvae all pu- 
pated in late September and emerged within 
15 days. The control group (untreated lar- 
vae) went into hibernation as usual. 

285. Picard, J., "Identification des P 
Francais." (In French). Rev.franc. id., 
vol.11l: pp.202-205. Nov. 1917. Gives key 
to identify the 12 spp. in Frarce. Stress- 
es distinctness of P. carlinae and P.cirsii, 
armoricanus and bellieri as species. Drops 
foulgquieri as race of sertorius. 

286. Picard, J., “Répartition en France de 
Heteropterus morpheus Pallas." (In French), 
Rev.franc.Lépid., vol.1l: pp.226-229, map. 
Dec. 1947. Not known in the southeastern 
one-third of France. 

287. Powell, H., "Note sur l'abondance de cer-= 
tains Lépidoptéres au Maroc au printemps et 
en 6té6 196." (In French), Rev. franc. 
Lépid., vol.1l: pp.13-137. June 1917. 

288. Puységur, K., "Lycaena (Heodes) dispar 
Se8Sp. burdigalensis D. Lucas dans le Lot-et- 
Garonne." (In French). Rev. franc. Lépid., 
vol.e1l: pp.29-295. Apr. 1948. 

289. Ramain, Paul, "Contribution 4 1'étude 
des espetes et races frangaises du genre 
Erebia Dalman." (In French). Rev.franc.lé- 
pid.,vol.ll: pp.195-202. Nov. 1947. Shows 
E.duponcheli a synonym of E.pluto. Reports 
E. pluto glacialis as absent from Upper Sa- 
voy. Erects new name velesiaca (U. Savoy) 
for race tristis H.-S. of E. eriphyle. E. 
pluto and race alecto reported from Valais. 

290. Rawson, George W., "A New Subspecies of 
Lycaena epixanthe Boisduval & Leconte with 
Comments on the Identity of Typical epixan- 
the (Lepidoptera, Lycaenidae)." Journ.N.Y. 
Ent. Soc., vol.56: ppe55-62. Mare 1948. 
Describes as new: race michiganensis (Oak- 
land Co., Mich.) with large type series from 
Mich. and Wisc. Offers clear proof that 
Boisduval's stated type locality (New Har- 
mony, Ind.) is incorrect and should be on 
east coast (prob.N.J.). The 3rd race is 
amicetus from Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

291. Richard, F., “Ponte des femelles de Rho- 
palocéres en captivité." (In French). Lam- 
billionea, vol.)}7: pp.7-13~ Feb. 1917. See 
summary On Pee 

292. Richard, F., "Une espéce & rayer de la 
faune belge: Eupithecia expallidata Dbld. 
nec Gn.". (In French). Lambillionea, vol. 
h7: pp-l6. Aug. 1917. 

293. Rutimeyer, E., "Coenonympha leander Esp. 
sspe gallica m. espéce et race nouvelles 
pour la France." (In French), Rev. franc. 
Lépid., volell: ppe251-256, 1 fig., ple7- 
Feb. 1948. Recorded from Porté, Pyrénées- 
Orientales, described as new race(gallica),. 
From # genitalia figures it appears that le- 
ander and C.iphis are only one species. Des- 
cription not clearly set aside in usual con- 
venient manner and types nowhere designated 
or number stated. Photos of wings:C. iphis 
and C. leander races iphioides and gallica, 
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29. Salerou, A., "Simple observation sur les 
éclosions successives de chrysalides du 
meme jour."" (In French). Rev.fran¢c.Lépid., 
volell: pelliZ. June 197. 

295. Sevastopoulo, D.C., “The Early Stages of 
Indian Lepidoptera. Part XIX." Journ. Bom— 
bay Nat. Hist. Soc., vole47: pp.197-219. 
Dec. 1917. Notes on 6 spp. of Papilio, 21 
spp. of moths. 

296. Sibatani, A., "Zweiter Beitrag zur Sys- 
tematik der Lycaeninen (= Theclinen) aus 
Japan und angrenzenden Gegenden nebst Be- 
merkungen tiber einige Formen aus Formosa 
(Lep. Lycaenidae)." (In Japanese). Bull. 
Lepid. Soc. Japan, vol.1: pp.61-86, 12 figs. 
August 196. Lists Lycaeninae of Japan, 
Sachalin, Korea and Formosa dividing them 
into tribes: Lycaenini, Sithonini, Strymon- 
ini, Theclini, Arhopalini. Erects new gen- 
us Teratozephyrus (type - Zephyrus arisanus 
Wil.). Reviews genitalic chracters. Very 
poor photos. i 

297- Sperry, John Le, USCS eS eee Geometrid 
Notes and New Species. I. Bull. Brooklyn 
Ent. Soc., vol.4y3: pp.54-60. Apr. 19]8. 
Describes as new: Drepanulatrix baueraria 
(Big Sur, Calif.), Semiothisa melanderi 
(Baboquivari Mts., Ariz.). Gives notes on 
spp. of Semiothisa. 

298. Stempffer, H., "Note sur Lycaena dispar 
Haw." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid.,vol. 
11: pp.137-140. June 1947. Sharply criti- 
cizes loose thinking given in paper by Réal. 
Repeats that Heodes is synonym of Lycaena, 
the only correct generic name for the Cop- 
pers, and that hippothoe Obth. is not Linné’s 
hippothoe and is synonym of dispar. Shows 
that new distribution records prove more 
zealous collecting, not extensions of range. 
This paper is the highest .type of scientific 
criticism! 

299. Swezey, O.H., miscellaneous notes. Proc. 
Hawaiian Ent. Soc., vol.l3: ppe20-206,217- 
218. Apr.19l8. New island record; Tricho- 
clea postica. Host of Agrotis coniotis: 
Chenopodium sp. 

300. Swezey, O.H., "New Species of Hawaiian 
Lepidoptera." Proc. Haw. Ent. Soc., vole 


13: ppe259-260. Apr. 1948. 1 


Describes as 
new: Eucymatoge stypheliae (Hydriomenidae ) 
(host= Styphelia tameiameiae), Scotorythra 
apicalis (Selidosemidae), Omiodes pritchar- 
dii (Pyraustidae)(host- Pritchardia beccar= 
iana). All from Hawaii. 

301. Torii, Masana, "Revision of Erebia-niph- 
onica-group occurring in Japanese Empire." 
(In Japanese). Trans. Nippon Lepid. Soc., 
vol.l:pp.11-18,7 figs. Decel945. Describes 
as new: BE. niphonica races sakae, okadai. 
Notes on other races and on E. neriene and 
E.ligea takanonis, with #@ genitalia figured. 

302. Turner, A. Jefferis, “Revision of the Au- 
stralian Psychidae (Lepidoptera)." Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Queensland, vol.57: ppe57-o4. 20 
Jan. 197. Describes as new: Hyaloptila, 
Phasmyalea, Bathromelas (type- hyaloscopa M. 
& Le), each monotypical (types listed below 
in capitals); Elinostola hyalina (N.Austr.); 
HYAL. MELANOSOMA (N.Queens.); Clania persi- 
milis (N.Austr.); PHAS. PELLUCIDA (Queens.); 
Plutorectis crocobathra (N. Queens), fulva 
(N.Austr.), dysmorpha (N.Queens.), capnaea 
(Vict.), paura (Queens.). Records of 27 
other spp. No figures! Key to genera. 


303. Turner, A. Jefferis, "Contributions to 
our Knowledge of Australian Microlepidopte- 
ra." Proc. Roy. Soc. Queens., vOl.57: ppe 
65-74. 20 Jan. 1947. Describes as new: 
Carposina hyperlopha, poliosticha, trigono- 
gramma, sysciodes (W.Austr.), olbiodora, 
tanaoptera (Tasm.), ceramophanes, loxolopha 
(W.Austr.), dascioptera (W.Austr.); Para- 
morpha tenuistria (W.Austr.); Blastobasis 
pallescens (N.Queens.), scotia (N.Queens.), 
tanyptera (N.Queens.), mesomochla (S.Austr.), 
celaenephes, leucochyta, phaeopasta (N. 
Queens.), pentasticta (N.S.W.); genus Exa- 
pateter (Blastobasidae), E. epeirana (N. 
Queens.); Lithocolletis agrapha, scythrodes 
(S.Austr.); Phyllocnistis nymphidia (N. 
Queens.), dichotoma (N. Queens.), spilota, 
zophosema (Tasm.); Epicephala bathrobaphes, 
acinacephora, spumosa; Acrocercops argyro=- 
sema, euryschema (N.Queens.), peratocapna 
(N.Queens.), candida, albida; Parectopa 
rhicnodes, stictocrossa, Where not stated 
above, type locality is in Queensland. De- 
scriptions brief, nesppe never compared to 
known spp.! No figures. 

304. Turner, Henry John,"Butterfly collecting 
in 197." Ent. Rec. & Journ. Variation, 
vol.60: pp 035-586 March 1948. 

305-2 Viette, P., “Contribution & l'étude des 
Hepialidae = 3." (In French). Rev. franc. 
Lépid., vol.ll: pp.292-291, 5 figs. Apr. 
1945. Erects new genus, Neohepialiscus,for 
algeriensis de Joannis. Description and figs. 
of venation, # genitalia, antennae, tibia. 

306. Vigneau, Pierre, "Contribution A 1'étude 
des Lépidoptéres de la Gironde." (In French). 
Rev.francg.Lépid.,vol.ell:pp 2235-238. Febe198. 

307. Williams, Joseph L., “Anatomie comparée 
des genitalia internes de quatres espéces 
représentant quatres genres et deux sous= 
familles de Noctuidae (Lepidoptera)." 
(Transl. into French by S. LeMarchand). Reve 
franc. Lépide, volell: pp.238-250, figs. 
Feb. 1948. Continuation of writer's studies 
on internal @ genitalia, here described and 
figured for Agrotis ypsilon,Feltia subgoth- 
ica,Euagrotis lubricans,Leucania unipuncta, 
These Phalaenidae (= Noctuidae), like all 
Frenatae, are diplotremes (having 2 abdomi- 
nal orifices). Williams seems to believe 
the double orifice originated independently 
twice (from the Micropterygids and the Erio- 
craniidae), a belief difficult to accept. 

308. Wiltshire, E.P.,"Early Stages of Palearc- 
tic Lepidoptera, IX." Ent. Rec. & J.Varia- 
tion, vol.60: pp.el=-3. 15 Jen. Seni Des-= 
cribes and presumably will figure larvae of 
Pararge roxelana, Cerura leucotera, Catame=- 
cia deceptrix, Catocala diversa, Dyscia sim- 
plicaria, Nephopteryx diplocapna, from Cy= 
prus, Iraq, and Irane 

309. Wolf, Edgar, “Observations sur les chen- 
illes processionaires du pin, Réflexions 
sur l'tinstinct." (In French). Rev. franc. 
Lépid.,vol.ll: pp.163-168. Oct.19]7. ive 
account of behavior of Pine Processionary 
Caterpillar and concludes: that no intelli- 
gence is manifested, that “instinct is not 
the opposite of intelligence,it is only the 
lack of intelligence", and that "the cater- 
pillar never goes otherwise than in follow- 
ing the thread which it has spun." It is a 
surprise that the latin name of the caterpil- 
lar is not given anywhere in the paper! 
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Review of "CLASSIFICATION OF THE BUTTERFLIES, WITH THE ALLOCATION OF 
THE GENERA OCCURRING IN NORTH AMERICA NORTH OF MEXICO", by Austin H. Clark 


In this paper, published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Biological Society of Washington 
(vol.61: op .77-8L), the author does a service 
in assembling into one list the most recent 
classifications of the various groups of but- 
terflies. For the Papilionidae Ford is fol- 
lowed, for the Pieridae Klots, for the Nym- 
phalides Mr. Clark's system based on larvae 
(see Lep. News 1:52), for the Riodinidae Sti- 
chel, for the Lycaenidae the advice of Prof. 
Forbes and W.D. Field. This list should be 
compared with that of Warren(see News 1: 7). 


The system, with North American genera in 
parentheses, is as follows: 


. Superfamily PAPILIONOIDEA 
Group NYMPHALIDES 
Family SATYRIDAE 
Subfam, Satyrinae(Coenon 
Minois, Oeneis, Erebia, Neon 
Megisto, Paramecera 
Subfam. Lethinae (Lethe, Satyrodes) 
Subfam. Pronophilinae (Gyrocheilus ) 
Subfem. Elymniinae 
Subfam. Pierellinae 
Family BRASSOLIDAE 
Subfams. Brassolinae, Caliginae, Biinae 
Family MORPHIDAE 
Subfam. Morphinae 
Subfam. Amathusiinae 
Tribes Taenarini, Amathusiini, Hyan- 
tini, Discophorini 
Family APATURIDAE 
Subfam. Charaxinae (Anaea) 
Subfam. Apaturinae (Asterocampa) 
Family NYMPHALIDAE 
Subfam. Marpesiinae(Megalura, Marpesia) 
Subfem,. Nymphalinae 
Tribe Nymphalini (Polygonia, Nympha- 
lis, Vanessa, Junonia, Anartia, 
Hypanartia, Victorina, Hypolimnas) 
Tribe Melitaeini (Euphydryas, Meli- 
teea, Chlosyne, Phyciodes, Antha- 
nassa, Eresia, Microtia) 
Subfam,. Ergolinae 
Tribe Catagrammini (Diaethria) 
Tribe Ergolini (Cystineura, Eunica) 
Tribe Epicaliini (Myscelia) 
Tribe Ageroniini (Ageronia) 
Tribe Gynaeciini (Historis, Smyrna) 
Family ARGYNNIDAE 
Subfam. Limenitinae 
Tribe Euthaliini 
Tribe Limenitini (Limenitis,Dynamine ) 
Subfam. Argynninae 
Tribe Cynthiini (Euptoieta) 
Tribe Argynnini (Speyeria,Boloria,etc.) 
Subfam. Heliconiinae ; 


ha, Eumenis, 
ha, 


Tribe Heliconiini (Heliconius) 
Tribe Dionini (Agraulis, Dryas) 
Tribe Cethosiini 

Subfam. Acraeinae 


Family CALINAGIDAE 
Family DANAIDAE 
Subfam. Danainae 
Tribe Danaini (Danaus) 
Tribe Lycoreini (Lycorea) 
Tribe Anellini 
Tribe Euploeini 
Subfam, Tellervinae 


Group NYMPHALIDES. Family DANAIDAE (cont, ) 
Subfam. Ithomiinae 
Tribes Melinaeini, Thyridiini, Ithomiini 
Group LYCAENAE 
Family LIBYTHEIDAE (Libytheana) 
Family RIODINIDAE 
Subfam. Nemeobiinae 
Subfam,. Riodininae 

Tribe Eurybiini 

Tribe Ancylurini (Caria, Calephalis, 
Lasaia, Emesis, Apodemia) 

Tribe Stalachtini 

Family LYCAENIDAE 
Subfam. Liphyrinae 
Subfam. Gerydinae 
Subfam. Spalginae (Feniseca) 
Subfam. Lipteninae 
Subfam. Ceretinae 
Subfam. Poritiinae 
Subfaem. Ogyrinae 
Subfam. Amblypodiinae 
Subfam. Lycaeninae 

Tribe Theclini (Strymon, Callipsyche, 
Satyrium, Incisalia, Eumaeus, etc.) 

Tribe Lycaenini 
Subtr. Lycaenina (Tharsalea, Lycaena) 
Subtr. Plebejina (Leptotes, Hemiar- 

us, Plebejus, Cyaniris, Everes, 
Philotes, Glaucopsyche, etc.) 
Group PAPILIONES 
Family PIERIDAE 
Subfem, Pseudopontiinae 
Subfam. Dismorphiinee 
Subfam, Pierinae i 

Tribe Pierini (Neophasia, Appias, 
Pieris, Ascia) 

Tribe Rhodocerini (Colias, Zerene, 
Anteos, Phoebis, Aphrissa, Krico- 
gonia, Eurema, Nathalis) 

Tribe Euchloini (Anthocaris, Euchloé) 

Family PAPILIONIDAE 
Subfam. Papilioninae 

Tribe Lampropterini 

Tribe Graphiini (Iphiclides) 

Tribe Teinopalpini 

Tribe Papilionini (Papilio) 

Tribe Troidini (Battus 

Tribe Cressidini 

Subfam. Zerynthiinae 
Subfam. Parnessiinae (Parnassius) 
Subfam. Baroniinae 
Superfamily HESPERIOIDEA 
Family HESPERIIDAE 
Subfam. Pyrrhopyginae (Apyrrothrix) 
Subfam. Pyrginee 

Tribe Celaenorrhini (Pyrgus,Pholisora, 
Erynnis, Timochares, Grais, etc.) 

Tribe Eudamini (Proteides, Urbanus, 
Telegonus, Achalarus, Thorybes,etc,.) 

Subfam,. Hesperiinae 

Tribe Heteropterini (Pamphilida, etc.) 

Tribe Adopaeini (Ancyloxypha, Qaprisma, 
Thymelicus, Copaeodes) 

Tribes Hesperiini (Hesperia, Hylephila, 
Polites, Poanes, Amblyscirtes, etc.) 

Tribe Calpodini (Calpodes, Panoquina,etc.) 

Subfam,. Trapezitinae 
Subfam. Ismeninae 
Subfam. Euschemoninae 
Family MEGATHYMIDAE (Megathymus ) 


C.LeRe 
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HOW TO MAKE @ RHOPALOCERA LAY EGGS 


In the Belgian entomological periodical 
b onea (vol.lt7:pp.7-15), F. Richard had 
a delightfully written article(in French) on: 
"Oviposition of female Rhopalocera in captivi- 
ty." It has so much valuable information that 
appears to solve most problems of obtaining 
quantities of eggs for rearing,that I decided 
to translate for the News readers the essence 
of M.Richardts instructions. Undoubtedly many 
Lep. Soc. members have experienced the same 
aifficulties as I in making futile efforts to 
obtain eggs from a tattered @ of a rare spe- 
cies or from an apparent hybrid. 


In M. Richard's words, he has found: "a 
system which I can characterize as truly auto- 
matic for the oviposition of the Rhopalocera. 
It is now possible for me, regardless of the 
hour of day or night, in loss than 15 minutes, 
to make any species of diurnal flier oviposit 
and I can state that it is even easier to make 
Rhopalocera oviposit than species of Geome- 
trids or even Noctuids. Finally, the dissec- 
tion of gg proves that they lay their very 
last egg." However, M. Richard stresses the 
point of being certain that one is not trying 
tc obtain eggs from a @, relating an experi- 
ence in which he tried for 15 days to make a 

In condehsed 


¢ Papilio podalirius oviposit! 
form, here is the Richard technique.-- 


1. CHOICE OF Q. Over 95% of 9g which | 
are flying and feeding at flowers have mated 
and can day fertile eggs. Virgin @@ rest on 
foliage and await a @& The Q@ can be captured 
with a net and transferred to a CARDBOARD box 
(metal boxes are apt to get so hot in the sun 
that the @ dies). "If you take several ¢¢ of 
the same species, when you get home it will be 
necessary to provide as many receptacles for 
ovipositing as 99; to place several 9g toge- 
ther is to renounce...all scientific work; 
how can you say that in the species you wish 
to rear two species have not been always con- 
fused? We are no longer mere collectors; we 
are not dealers; the only interest which rear 
ing from the egg can provide us is to enrich 
our knowledge of entomology; only the rearing 
from an isolated @ can provide information 
which science can use," 


2. THE EGG= LAYING CHAMBER. Glass bottles 
are undesirable for saveral reasons and close 


mesh cages do not provide proper light. The 
best receptacle is a common flower pot of an 
appropriate size to permit the @ some freedom 
of movement. Rest the pot on a glass of wat- 
er and put a few cuttings of the foodplant in 
the pot, with their stems placed through the 
drainage hole in the pot, into the water be- 
low. Also add a few flowering stalks of the 
flowers you found the wild @ visiting. Cover 
the pot with a piece of glass of a convenient 
size.& Introduce the @ and keep the pot away 
from light and warmth for a day while the @ 
recovers from the excitement of capture. Ne- 
ver let the direct sun shine on the chamber. 
Instead, place a flexible desk lamp contain- 
ing a O-watt bulb over the top of the cham- 
der. Put a thermometer in the pot and adjust 
the distance of the light so that the temper- 
ature remains a little below 85° F. (30° ¢.). 
Keep the lamp lit for one or two hours at a 
time, a few times a day. The @ will first feed 
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at the flowers, then flutter a bit, and then 
lay numerous eggs on the host plant. Each 

time the lamp is turned off, remove the glass 
cover and substitute netting to allow aeration 
and reduce the chance for mildew, which can 
kill every egg. Be sure that fresh flowers are 
always present, but in discarding the withered 
ones, watch for stray egg. [Sugar water drip- 
ped on flowers also provides nourishment for 
egg production.- C.R.] Continue to illuminate 
each day until the @ dies. Then remove and 
mount her immediately, affixing to her the same 
code number as to the offspring. It is impor- 
tant to record the place and date of capture of 
the @ and dates of egg-laying and death. 


3- CARE OF THE EGGS. After the @ dies re- 


move everything not carrying eggs, to reduce 
the possible growth sites for deadly mould. 

It is not necessary to remove the eggs from 
the leaves, The leaves should not be allowed 
to dry, since this may kill the embryo, as 
will too much moisture. The best system seems 
to be to leave the egg-bearing plants in the 
pot, trying to keep them fresh until the eggs 
hatch. Cover the pot mouth with netting fixed 
on the pot with string or rubber bands, 


The greatest enemies to success are: too 
much heat, mould from too much moisture, and 
lack of nectar for the 9. Never use direct sun 
for illumination! Now, if you'll excuse the 
translator, he wants to rush out and try the 


system himself, 


LepeSoc,. members with sons or daughters 
interested in butterflies and moths may put 
them in touch with collectors of their own 
age and provide them with an entertaining 
monthly letter, by making them members of 
THE MOTH AND BUTTERFLY CLUB. The monthly 


C.L. Remington 


sheet is called "Notes on Moths and Butter- 


flies" and the editor is: Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Williams, North San Juan, Calif. An active 
Lep. Soc. member, she deserves strong sup= 
port in her excellent work. We endorse the 
Club unreservedly. Dues are 75¢ per year. 


Professor Vladimir Nabokov has recently ac- 
cepted a professorship of literature at Cornell 
University. While literature is his primary 
interest, he expects to continus taxonomic stu- 
dies of Lycaenidae. One of the finest blends 
of literature and Lepidoptera we have been pri- 
vileged to read is Nabokov's on pp.25-28 of 
the New Yorker magazine for June 12, 1948. 


Now available to all Lep. Soc. members are 
reprints of two papers by Mr. Nabokov. U.S.A. 
members send 10 in stamps te cover mailing 
costs. As elwsys, members outside the U.S.A. 
mey have the papers without sending postal 
costse- (1) "Some New or Little Known Nearctic 
Neonympha" (192,20 pp.); (2) "Notes on Neo- 
tropical Plebejinae" (1945, 61 pp., 8 pls.). 

There are still a few copies of the Spey- 
erie Catalogue (News 2: p.5) and the paper on 
Colias eye colors. Also, any member sending 
us a card requesting it will receive a reprint 
of Dr. Klot'ts Eurema paper from the May News. 
It will be mailed with the next News after 
your request, so no postage need be sent. 


June 198 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


In papers with data. CATOCALA texana, ame~ 
stris and westcotti, pretiosa, mire, veril- 
liana, ahola and other Texas species, For 
cash or exchange. Complete list on request. 
L.H. Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas. 
Lepidopterists desiring to buy BULGARIAN SPE- 
CIES are invited to write: Jordan Chr, Jor- 
danof, Rue Neophit Rilsky 3, Sofia,BULGARIA. 


Papered Japanese Rhopalocera offered in ex- 
change for needed specimens from S. & Cent. 
America, and South Pacific Islands(list avail- 
able on request). T/5 Rede Jablonski, Med. 
Det.,13th F.A. Bn., APO 2h, Unit h, c/o P.Me, 
San mitted Calif. 

Named BUTTERFLIES from HIMALAYAN FOOTHILLS 
available for sale. Especially rich in Lethe, 
Papilionidae, Danaus, Amathusiidae. F.N.Betts, 
4, Mount St., London, W.2, ENGLAND. 


CASH PAID FOR BUTTERFLIES of almost any spe- 
cies from any part of world. Only perfect 
specimens with data wanted. Will buy 1 or 100 
of any species,or contract for season's catch, 
A.Glanz, 289 E. 98th St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
WANTED FOR STUDY: PAPILIONIDAE OF WORLD, es-~ 
pecially P. glaucus group (incl. eurymedon, 
daunus, HE also machaon and thoas group 
and Nearctic Parnassiidae. Buy or will ex- 
change U.S.Macrolepidoptera. Kent H. Wilson, 
30 Ridgewood Road, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 
Papered specimens of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA of- 
fered in exchange for American beetles of the 
families Cerambycidae ("Long-horns"), Prioni- 
dae, Lamiidae. Michael G. Fraser, Ennerdale, 
College Ave., Formby, Lancs., ENGLAND. 


LARGE STOCK OF HIGH GRADE INSECT? PINS from | 
Czechoslovakia available at 65¢/100, $6/1000. 
R.G.Wind, Rt.l, Box 145, Livermore, Calif. 


ALL SPECIES OF EUREMA desired, esp. mexicana, 
proterpia, arbela, gundlachia, damaris, xan- 
thochlora and others. Cuban butterflies or— 
fered in exchange. Dr. S.L.de la Torre y 
Callejas, Playa 75%, Matanzas, CUBA. 

POR SALE: All NYMPHALIDAE of Rhodesia and S. 
Africa, except Charaxes p. pelias. In good 
condition, Write: R.H.R. Stevenson, Selukwe, 
Southern Rhodesia, ee 

BELGIAN CONGO BUTTER FLIES. About ho named Bee: 
available. Desire in exchange North American 
Papilionidae (incl. Parnassius) and Pieridae, 
in papers. S.G. Kiriakoff, Dy} Univeriteits- 
straat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 


WANTED: Tingidae ("Lece Bugs") of world in 
alcohol, Give name of plant host and as much 
other ecological detail as possible, Will 
collect in exchange any local Lepidoptera(or 
other insects) you specify. N.S. Bailey, 16 
neneaaes Ave., Hyde Park 36, Mass 


WANTED : Papilionidae from any ae ae the 
world. Best prices paid for rare species. 
Robert G. Wind, Rt.1, Box 145,Livermore, Cal. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS! 
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EXOTIC AND LOCAL LEPIDOPTERA & INSECT4= Buy 
and sell. Exchange in some genera. I have 


contacts in remote regions in various coun- 
tries, Will supply material for specialists 
or artwork or for general collections and mu- 
seums by arrangement. R.*. Sternitzky, Star 
Route, Laytonville, Mendocino Co,, Calif. 


E,. Janmoulle,2 rue Ernotte, Watermael, BEL- 
GIUM, will be pleased to help Lep. Soc. men- 
bers obtain Belgian Microlepidoptera on an 
exchange basis. 


PHALAENIDAE(Noctuidae), NOTODONTIDAE, SPHING- 
IDAE of U.S. and Canada wanted in exchange for 
these families of New Jersey Pine Barrens area, 
Will collect in limited numbers in these and 
other families of Lepidoptera for exchange or 
sale. Correspondence invited. J.Vl. Cadbury 
3rd, Spung Hollow, R.D.#1, Pemberton, N.J. 


Would like to correspond with collectors in- 
terested in Speyeria and Saturniidae, Have 
good exchange for these, needed for my collec- 
tion. E.J. Frederick, 5508 E.Gage, Bell,Calif. 


American collectors desiring European races 
of holarctic spp. such as Papilio machaon, 
Pieris napi, Colias palaeno, Boloria pales, 
Deilephila allii, and others should write 


Dr. H.Wileke, Kossen/Tyrol,Nr.199, AUSTRIA. 
His current list gives all groups of Alpine 


Lepidoptera, incl.e: 20 spp. of Erebia, 
spp. of Blues, 15 of Sphingidae, 85 of La- 
rentia, 12 of Acronicta, 60 of Agrotis, 7 
of Catocsala, 49 of Eupithecia, 12 of Sesia, 
7 of Hepial Hepialus, etc. Prices are low, the 
fee to be sent in the form of CARE packages, 


Lo LIVING MATERIAL Ce. 


LIVING EGGS OF ACTIAS LUNA available in lots 
of 100 or 1000, M. Eugene Smith, Route 2, 
Newnan, Georgia. 


Can offer living pupae Rothschildia orizaba 
in exchange for pupae Platysamia columbia or 
gloveri and Callosamia angulifera. R.L. Hal- 
bert, 1201 W. 30th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Wanted: EGGS OR COCOONS OF SATURNIIDAE, esp. 
Platysamia, for rearing & hybridization stock. 
Offer in exchange pupae of several genera, in- 


cluding Papilio, Parnassius, Speyeria, Polites, 
Arctia, and 


Platysamia euryale, or will buy. 
De Be Frechin, 150} N. Latayette, Bremerton,Wash., 
Baaoieene & cocoons bee SATURNIIDAE of the 
world desired. Correspondence invited. F.E. 
RALEDw okey St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois 
Wanted oe determination, exchange, or pur- 
chase: HEMILEUCAS from the U.S. & Mexico, Wish 
to urge collectors to search for larvae in 
spring, egg masses in fall & winter. Infor- 
mation regarding H. sororius greatly desired. 
D.L. pauOn P.O. Box 469, Yuma, Ree gna 
Wanted: CATOGALA EGGS, esp. of Gadeaaeia (Haw- 
thorn) feeders, Will * exchange for other Ca- 
tocala material. Sidney A. Hessel, 8 Woodmere 
Blvd. S., Woodmere, New York. 


76 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


@. "Is not Basilarchia as distinct from Euro- 
pean Limenitis as Speyeria is from European 


Argynnis? 


A. Limenitis as used in Europe comprises 
three rather distinct species; L. sibylla, 
which is usually thought of first, agrees in 
structure with Adeloha; while populi, which 
was named type(unfortunately) many years ago, 
is the only Old-world species with the same 
caterpillar as Basilarchia. So if we follow 
the Code at all, Basilarchia becomes a syno-= 
nym of Limenitis (typical), and there is no 
special name for the sibylla group, unless we 
sink it to Adelpha. 

In the case of Argynnis, the type(paphia) 
is one of the species least like ours, so if 
we wish to divide the old genus Argynnis, 
Speyeria becomes as good a section as any of 
the half dozen others recognized by European 
"splitters". The nearest European to ours is 
aglaia, but even this shows good genitalic 
features, while all our species are almost 
identical in genitalia. 


Q. "What is the correct name for the noctuid 
moths = Noctuidae or Phalaenidae, and why has 
the latter been used instead of the more fa- 
miliar name by some recent writers?" 


A. Phalaenidae if you are an extreme literal- 
ist in following the rules of the Code, be- 
cause Phalaena typica Linnaeus falls in this 
group. If tradition, a hundred years and 
more of usage and common sense rule over book- 
keeping, Noctuidae is the name. 

W.TM. Forbes 


(The question of this family name is so impor- 
tant that, in order to give fairly both sides 
of the debate, we asked Dr. J. McDunnough to 
give the argument for Phalaenidae. = Ed.) 


A. The matter of Phalaena versus Noctua has 
been dealt with very fully by Barnes and Ben- 
jamin in the Contributions, vol.5, ppe53/57> 
1923. The gist of their remarks is that in 
the 10th edition of "Systema Naturae" Linnae- 
us created only three genera, viz. Papilio 
for the diurnals, Sphinx for the hawk moths, 
and Phalaena for the balance of the moths. 
The trouble lies in the fact that Linnaeus 
further subdivided the last named genus into 
Phalanges, one of which was termed Noctua and 
included the owlet moths, which led to this 
name being applied in the old accepted sense 
and Phalaena either discarded or used as a 
superfamily. Of recent years the Internatio- 
nal Committee of Zoological Nomenclature has 
ruled against the crediting of the Phalanges 
names to Linnasus as subgeneric terms: ‘this 
leaves the name of Phalaena as the oldest and 
perfectly valid generic term which must be us- 
ed and applied somewhere in our system of no- 
menclature. Barnes and Benjamin seem to have 
advanced a fairly sound argument in favor of 
the supplanting of Noctua by Phalaena, the de- 
tails of which may be studied in the above 
mentioned article. For this reason the change 
was adopted in the 1938 (N. American)check 
list. 

J. McDunnough 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Cobb, ReBe, 594 Asbury Rd., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 

Emerson, Kenneth, 806 W.Main St., Urbana, Ill. 

Essig, Prof. E.0., Div. of Entomology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley }, Calif. 

Hacuray, Joseph, rue Simon Lobet 9, Verviers, 
BELGIUM. 

Kolyer, J.M., 23 High St.,East Williston, N.Y. 

Marten, Werner, calle Guillermo Tell, 4, 
Barcelona, SPAIN. 

Morris, J.W., 270 W.Genessee St., Syracuse 9,N.Y. 

Sanford, L.J., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 79th 
St.& Central Park West, New York 2h, N.Y. 

Torres, Juan, 1, Calle Dr. Romagosa, Valencia, 
SPAIN. 

Uichanco, Dean Leopoldo B., College, Laguna, 
PHILIPPINES. 

Vernon, John B., P.O. Box 195, Bonham, Texas. 

% % * 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS: Breedlove, R.W., 2370 Ju- 
lian Ave., San Diego 2, Calif. 

Fauteux, J.M., Box 162, Framingham Center, Mass. 

Halbert, R.,1201 W.30th St., Los Angeles 7,Cale 

Irwin, R.R., 602 S. Park St., Streator, Ili. 

* % * 
DECEASED: Rau, Phil, Kirkwood, Missouri. 


As stated on page 1 of the current volume, 
the News will not be issued for July-September, 
No.7 will be the October issue and with it 
will probably be the annual membership list. 


F.E. Holley writes that members who were 
unsuccessful in purchasing Englehardt's revis- 
ion of the Aegeriidae of North America (see 
review in News, vol.l, noe2) may obtain it 
free of charge by writing to: DIV. OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON 25, 
D.C. In writing, ask for "U.S. National Muse- 
um Bull.190". The supply is limited, 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is the monthly 
periodical of The Lepidopterists! Society. 
Membership is open to anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies kmoths. The 198 


dues, including subscription to the NEWS, are 
$1.50 for Regular Members and $3.00 or more 


Please make remit- 
Charles L. Remington. 


for Sustaining Members, 
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Volume II 


October 1948 


Number 7 


THE BUTTERFLIES NORTH OF MEXICO 


- A Society Project = 


During the past months the editor of the 
News has received several letters suggesting 
that it would be advantageous to establish as 
a Society project the preparation of a defin- 
itive work on the butterflies of the Nearctic 
fauna. The two most recent attempts to do 
this are outdated and of relatively little 
use to the serious student. Seitz’ monumen- 
tal work, the Macrolepidoptera of the World, 
vol.5, is poor in many respects although some 
of the generic revisions included in it are 
excellent. Holland's Butterfly Book is out- 
dated and does not go into sufficient detail. 
Of the older works Edwards' Butterflies of 
North America does not cover the entire fauna 
and is not conveniently arranged. Scudder's 
Butterflies of the Eastern United States is a 
perfect study, but is restricted to only part 
of the fauna. 


The available knowledge has now become so 
extensive that there is no single entomolo- 
gist today who has the capacity and the 
breadth of field knowledge to write single- 
handedly a comprehensive study of the butter- 
flies of the Nearctic fauna. However, if the 
various students of the different genera pool 
their resources and each member of the Soci- 
ety contributes from his own field experience, 
the Society can prepare such a study. The 
editor of the News has asked me to prepare 
for your consideration a plan for such a stu- 
dy. I firmly believe that if the members of 
the Sooiety will cooperate wholeheartedly, 
we can write a "Butterflies North of Mexico" 
that will not be equalled for some years to 
come, and then only by a cooperative effort. 


Before showing how this job can be done, 
let me first present outlines of how each fa- 
mily, genus, and species should be treated: 

FAMILY TREATMENT 
Nane. 


Synonymy 
BY citation and type genus; 
b 


discussion of status of the name used. 
Palaeontology (if known to science). 
Anatomical characteristics of the family. 


Range of the family and importance of Ne- 
arctic genera. 


Key to the Nearctic genera. 
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GENUS TREATMENT 
Name. 


Synonymy 
a) citation and genotype of every generic 
name ever used with the species now 
considered composing the genus; 
b) discussion of the status of each name. 


Discussion of relationship to other genera 
in the family. 


Range of the genus and relationship of Ne- 
arctic species to those of other faunal 
regions. 


Anrtomical characteristics of the genus. 


General bionomics of the genus 
a) peculiarities of habitat; 
b) peculiarities of habits. 


Keys to the Nearctic species: larvae, pu- 
pae, adults. 


Bibliogravhy of revisions and monographs. 


SPECIES TREATMENT 
Name. 


Synonymy 
a) citation of original descriptions re- 
lating to the species; 
b) type localities of named forms; 
c) present location of types. 


Check list of acceptable names arranged in 
the order that will be followed in the 
discussion. 


Detailed description of the imago follow- 
ing a system that has been adopted for all 
species of the genus. 


Detailed description of preparatory stages: 


a) chrysalis; 
b) larval stages; 
c) egg. 


List of food plants and citations. 
List of parasites and predators. 
Habits of the imago. 


Habits of the larva. 
(cont. on next page) 
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Variation in imago due to seasonal condi- 
tions 

=} coloration and structures; 

b) size. 


1l. Variation in imago due to geographic range 


a) discussion of races. 


12. Distribution of the species and of its 


races, 
13. 
14. 


Problems that require further study. 
Bibliography. 
15. Illustrations 
a) photographs of type(if still extant); 
b) photographs to show normal range of 
variation of each acceptable race; 
3 photographs of eggs, larvae, pupae; 
a) anatomical drawings useful in diag- 
nosing the species and its races; 
e) maps showing range of food plants; 
f) map of range of species and its races. 


Now that you see how fully the Nearctic 
butterflies should be treated in this pro- 
posed work, let me outline how the job can be 
done. Our membership includes practically 
every active collector in the area in ques- 
tion. Each of us knows the habits of the but- 
terflies of our own region and probably others. 
Among us are a variety of taxonomic special- 
ists that blankets nearly every genus known to 
fly in the faunal region. 


Let me take a specific instance, say the 
genus Incisalia. Harry Clench has been study- 
ing this genus intensively for some time. We 
may call him the specialist whose job it is 
to prepare the manuscript on that genus. He 
knows the other men who are strongly inter 
ested in these butterflies. They constitute 
a sort of committee to decide with him which 
names will be admitted as species names and 
which as races and synonyms. Meanwhile the 
rest of us dig up all the field information 
we can on the genus in our particular areas 
and send it to Clench. This will be a chore, 
but IT IS THE SECRET OF THE JOB. We also put 
at Clench's disposal the loan of material in 
our collections. With this information and 
the specimens plus everything in the litera- 
ture before him, our specialist then does the 
best job possible on the genus. When his re- 
vision is completed, the several co-special- 
ists read and criticize it and Clench makes 
what changes he feels are necessary. Then 
one or two of us who are not specialists take 
a look at the job to see if we can understand 
what it is all about. After any ambiguous 
statements are modified, the manuscript is 
ready for final editing for the printer. 


This will take time-- five or ten years. 
It will take the full coopsration of the men- 
bership. There will be no room in it for per 
sonal and petty jealousy. It can be done. 
Shall we do it? Let me have your answer on 
the enclosed printed post card. 


F. Martin Brown 
Coordinating Editor for 
"Butterflies North of Mexico" 
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PROCEDURE IN TAXONOMY - IV. SYMBOLS 


In entomological writings several symbols 
appear frequently enough so that it is worth- 
while to give their meanings. 


1. Q@ Female. 
2. 0° Male. 
3. g’ Hermaphrodite (bisexual). 


ace Following a citation of data means 
"specimen examined". 


5. x Between two names means hybrid (e.¢., 
Platysamia cecropia x P. columbia). If pa- 
rents are known, the female is always writ- 
ten preceding the x. Hybrids may also be 


written as sabe SEELEY ns = Papilio ajax ) 


6. ? When placed immediately after the gene- 
ric name means doubt as to correct generic 
assignment; when placed after the specifio 
or racial name, exvresses doubt only of spe- 
cific or racial correctness; when placed in 
front of the generic name, indicates doubt 
of whole citation. (e.g., Sphinx? ligustri, 


Speyeria diana?, ?Lyoaena dispar). 


7. = Means "“equais" or "identical with". A 
Synonym is usually placed in parentheses 
and preceded by the sign of equality. [eg., 
Vanessa (™ Pyrameis) cardui, Clossiana toddi 
(= bellona), Phalaenidae (* Noctuidae) . 


8. ( ) Used to enclose the subgeneric name 

eSe, Hemiargus (Echinargus) isola aloe] . 

f placed around the describer’s name, it 
means it was originally described in another 
genus [e.g., rapae was described by Linné in 
the genus Papilio, so the citation must now 
read: Pieris rapae (Linné)}]. See also its use 
for synonyms in 7, above. 


9. Fy Signifies the first generation of off- 
spring of a cross with known parents. (Fo 
Signifies offspring of a cross-mating of 
brother and sister Fy). signifies off- 
spring of a cross of brother and sister Fo). 


C.LeR. 
it a a 


Entomologishes Nachrichtenblatt is a month- 
ly mimeographed periodical similar to vol.I of 
the Lep. News. It deals largely with Lepidop- 
tera. Now in its second volume, it is written 
entirely in German. The annual subscription 
fee is 3 francs (Swiss), or the editor will ex- 
change subscriptions for living pupae and pub- 
lications on Lepidoptera. Address: A. Lithi, 
Inneres Sommerhaus, Burgdorf, SWITZERLAND. 

w 


Professor Kenneth J. Hayward, of the Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentina, 
writes that he is spending “about ten months 
to a year" at the British Museum of Natural 
History in London, doubtless in working out 
taxonomic problems related to his huge mono- 
graph of the oe of Argentina. 


Sr. José Oiticica FO, of the Museu Nacional 
of Brazil, is in the U.S.A. studying Saturniidae, 
aided by the award of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' 


NEWS 


A SHORT REPORT ON THE DAMAGE CAUSED TO LEPIDOPTEROLOGY 
DURING AND AFTER THE PACIFIC WAR IN JAVA AND MALAYA 


by Dr. A. Diakonoff 
Zodlogisch Museum, Buitenzorg, Java 


At the request of the Editor of the News 
we give a short account of the damage caused 
to lepidopterology in Java and Malaya. 


JAVA 


The Zoological Museum of the Botanic Gar= 
dens at Buitenzorg (Zoédlogisch Museum van 's 
Lands Paabantiie) was very fortunate in sav- 
4ng its entire collections, among which is an 
extensive collection of Lepidovtera of the Ma- 
lay Archipelago. During the Japanese occupa 
tion a few members of the original scientific 
Dutch staff and of the native personnel were 
kept on their posts and were able to look af- 
ter the collections. Only a small part of 
4nsect collections has been damaged by lack 
of disinfesting and drying chemicals at the 
end of the war. 


In the same way is saved an important col- 
lection of bred insects of the Institute for 
Plant Diseases and Pests of the General Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Buitenzorg. 


The Japanese who liked to play the role 
of the "protectors of ecience" brought sever- 
al private collections in West Java to the 
Buitenzorg Museum, and saved them in this way 
from destruction. 


The greatest damage to private collec- 
tions has been done during the troubles after 
the capitulation of the Japanese in 1945-47, 
by senseless barbaric looting and arson. 


We lost the following lepidopterists: 


Dr. Edw. R.J. JACOBSON, the famous col- 
lector of insects, died in an internment camp 
4n 1945. His collections of Lenidoptera from 
Sumatra are chiefly in the Leiden Museum. 


F. DUPONT, an excellent collector and spe- 
cialist of Malay Sphingidae, was killed in ac 
tion during the invasion of Celebes in 1942. 
His collection of Sphingidae is in the Agri- 
cultural College in Wageningen, Netherlands. 
His collections of other Lepidoptera and in- 
sects from Celebes are in the Buitenzorg Museum. 


J. OLTHOF, Assistant Entomologist at the 
Buitenzorg Museum, a young but zealous collec 
tor and breeder of Macrolepidoptera, died of 
consequences of imprisonment in 1945. His 
collections are in the Buitenzorg Museum. 


J.P. ROSIER, collector, was drowned, his 
ship being torpedoed during a draft of pris- 
oners of war to Sumatra in 1943. His collec- 
tion is purchased by the Buitenzorg Museum. 
Gontains important material from very little 
known localities in South Sumatra. 


Of the important collections which are 
lost may be recorded an extensive collection 
of naturalia, especially Lepidoptera from 
East Java, but also from many other islands 


brought together during many years by A.M.R. 
Wegner, at that time professional collector, 
whose small private museum in Tengger Mount- 
ains, East Java, was burnt to the ground by 

"extremists" as recently as Sept. 15th, 1947. 


An important collection of Lepidoptera 
(especially Pieridae) and Coleoptera from Bali 
Id., from extreme East Java, from Lombok Id. 
and from Celebes by J.P.A. Kalis, at that 
time private collector, was destroyed by loot- 
ers in 1946 in East Java. 


A collection of Levidoptera of Java by H. 
Lucht, estate-manager, was lost by the same 
agencies in Idjen Mountains, East Java. 


Furthermore, private entomological libra- 
ries were almost entirely lost. Luckily, the 
entomological literature in official libra- 
ries suffered but little damage. 


MALAYA 


The Raffles Museum at Singapore suffered 
hardly any damage. It contains only a small 
show collection of Lepidoptera. 


The Federated Malay States Museum at Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, has been very unfortunate. 
It has been hit by 4 miss during a bombardment 
of the railway station nearby in 1944, and the 
building was totally destroyed together with 
the collectigns of higher animals. A part of 
the insect collection, however, escaped de- 
struction, but Lepidoptera were very heavily 
damaged. This is the more deplorable as this 
collection contained valuable material of Rho- 
palocera of the Malay Peninsula and unique 
collec*ions of the expedition to peninsular 
Siam and to Mt. Kinabalu, North Borneo, by 
Pendlebury and others. 


Mr. H.M. Pendlebury, Director of the above 
Museum, specialist of the Malay Rhopalocera, 
was imprisoned by Japanese in Singapore and 
died of the consequences in Ceylon in 1945, on 
his way back to England. 


In this place we may remember the late Dr. 
A. Steven Corbet, Lepidopterist of the British 
Museum, zealous and capable specialist of the 
Malay Rhopalocera, who died unexpectedly in 
Tilehurst, England, on May 17th, 1948, in the 
middle of his critical 2nd edition of Corbet & 
Pendlebury's "Butterflies of Maley Peninsula." 


(Note: )= Australian Microlepidoptera. 


We learned recently that the important col- 
lection of Australian Microlepidoptera by the 
late Dr. A. Jefferis Turner was bequeathed to 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Canberra, Australia. It is a relief 
to know that there is a successor to Dr. Tur- 
ner. Mr. Ian F.B. Common is going to continue 
the studies on Australian Microlepidoptera with 
a revision of Tortricidae and Eucosmidae. 
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REPORT ON WAR DAMAGE IN EUROPE - III. 


by 5.G. Kiriakoff 
Ghent, Belgium 


The following are the data which I have 
been able to collect regarding the war losses 
to lepidopterology in the formerly occupied 
West European countries, France and Belgium. 
I have to thank Messrs. Jean Bourgome, of 
the Paris Museum, and Abel Dufrane, Curator, 
Zoological Museum, Mons, Belgium, for the 
following information. 


1. FRANCE. Most of the important collec- 
tions have not directly suffered, although, as 
M. Bourgogne says, there has been some damage 
due to lack of care as the result of fuel 
shortage and similar causes. Fortunately, 
this has not been the case with the Paris Mu- 
seum which contains the most important col- 
lections of France. During the war, the most 
valuable specimens were carefully put in se- 
curity and the collections have been since 
adequately cared fore 


Among the vublic collections lost, are 
that of the University of Caen and that of 
the Abbeville Museum; further, that of the 
Société Entomologique du Nord de la France, 
Cambrai. Private collections lost or heav- 
ily damaged: those of Morault in Nantes; of 
Frémont in Bordeaux; of Dervaux in Riom. 


Lepidopterists deceased: Le Magnan,killed 
in action; Georges Dorant, died of illness in 
Indo-China with General Leclerc; F. Le Cerf, 
of the Paris Museum, died in 1944 after being 
weakened by war privations; G. Praviel,of the 
Institute of Agronomy, Paris,died of the same 
cause. 


2. BELGIUM. Fortunately, there is no dam- 
age to report concerning the public collec- 
tions, except partly those of the University 
of Louvain, and I am not aware of any damage 
to the Lepidoptera collections there. 


Among lepidopterists, F. Derenne was 
killed during an air raid together with seve- 
ral members of his family, but a large part 
of his private collection-=- the finest in 
Belgium--was saved from the ruins of his home 
and is now at the Brussels Museum. Other 
large private collections lost are those of 
Colonel Sandras, Ostend, and of Laurent Sar- 
let, Ensival. The latter collection was des- 
troyed during the Von Rundstedt ("Bulge") of- 
fensive, December 1944, and is probably the 
last one lost during the war in West Europe. 


For completeness’ sake, it may be added 
that the well Imown Belgian phylogenetist 
Auguste Lameere died during the occupation. 
He was an old man, being born in 1864, and it 
is possible that war privations were partly 
responsible for his death. Prof. Lameere was 
the author of two classifications of the Le- 
pidoptera, chiefly built up from a phylogene- 
tical point of view. 


Ss 
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IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS 


1. LEPIDOPTERA IN THE CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


About half of the specimens--approximate- 
ly a million of them--in the Section of Ento- 
mology of the Carnegie Museum are Lepidoptera. 
These include a smattering of moths and butter- 
flies from all over the worid, mainly the re- 
sult of the late William J. Holland's desire to 
have in his collection a specimen of each known 
genus. From the standpoint of distribution, 
our best representation is from western Penn- 
sylvania. Of the North American fauna we also 
have excellent collections from the far North, 
the Rocky Mountain regions and Florida. From 
the Isle of Pines in the Antilles we have a 
large collection and a very complete one from 
Jamaica. South America is represented best 
by Bolivian material with central Brazil, the 
Guianas, Venezuela and Colombia only slightly 
behind. We have a tremendous West African 
collection, mainly from the Cameroons, but are 
fairly weak in South African specimens. The 
European collection is weak; the Asiatic is 
strong in Manchuria and Japan and particularly 
in butterflies from the high altitudes of Cen- 
tral Asia. India is copiously but spottily 
represented; Malaya, fair; Java, Buru, Dutch 
New Guinea and Bomeo, moderately so. With 
the exception of a comprehensive local collec- 
tion, we have relatively few Microlepidoptera. 


Among special collections, perhaps the Ed- 
wards Butterfly Collection is the most famous 
and most controversial. The svhingid collec- 
tion ranks as one of the world's spe accu= 
mulations of these insects. There are 42,000 
specimens, lacking only about forty of the 
named forms. Included are the collections of 
B. Preston Clark, Charles Oberthur, A. Hume, 
Boisduval, Leconte, Wm. J. Holland and others. 
There are 807 sphingid types. The Parnassius 
collection assembled by Dr. Andrey Avinoff is 
the leading one of its kind in this country. 
Although the common European Parnassius apollo, 
with its hundreds of forms, is almost complete- 
ly neglected, the rare Central Asiatic species 
are all present in good series. The Lindsey 
collection of Hesperiidae is deposited here. 
We have the only complete collection of the 
Central Asiatic genus Karanasa in the world. 


All of these collections are combined and 
arranged by faunal regions in accordance with 
the latest available check lists, with special 
labels showing the original collection. There 
are about 2700 type specimens, including types 
and paratypes of good species and synonyms. 


There have been few lepidopterists on the 
staff of the Carmmegie Museum. Dr. William J. 
Holland was the dominant personality from about 
the turn of the century until his death in 
1932. Dr. Andrey Avinoff, the Russian expert 
on Central Asiatic butterflies, joined the 
staff in 1922, and though soon made Director 
of the Museum, maintained a very active inte- 
rest in the department. The present curator 
was appointed in 1941, after a dozen years of 
sporadic volunteer work. Dr. Richard Fox, 
formerly. with the Reading Museum, is now Re- 
search Associate and is finishing a monograph 
of the family. Ithomiidae. 

Walter R. Sweadner 
Carnegie Museum Curator of Insects 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 1948 
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METHODS FOR COLLECTING BUCK-MOTHS (HEMILEUGA , SATURNIIDAE ) 


by David L. Bauer 
Yuma, Arizona 


The entire family Saturniidae has long 
been of special interest to collectors,partly 
because of the great size and beauty of many 
of the species. However, the Buck-moths, as 
the species of Hemileuca are commonly called, 
are overlooked by many collectors. This may 
be because the majority of the species are 
found in the western part of the U.S.A. where 
resident collectors are few and far between, 
or it may be because of the late emergence of 
the adults in the fall of the year. Due to 
the fact that they occur in scattered colo- 
nies, little is as yet known about the precise 
range of most of the species. In habitat they 
vary from the bogs of Maine to the deserts of 
Arizona, but in general each species is limi- 
ted to a rather narrow set of ecological fac- 


tors. This no doubt is partly responsible 
for the usually spotty distribution, and for 
the fact that some species are still almost 
unknown and are represented only in the larg- 
est sollections. 


The life histories of the various species 
of Hemileuca are in general similar: the winter 
is usually passed in the ova, and the larvae 
hatch when the leaves come out on the foodplant, 
and by early summer the pupal state is entered, 
with the adultes emerging in the fall or winter. 
Much information is needed in regard to the 
habitat and habits of each Bpecies, especially 
the food-plants and specific dates for the ap- 
pearance of the adults and larvae in the vari- 
ous parts of their range. Some species 


(cont. on next page) 


FIELD TABLE FOR HEMILEUCA OF U.S.A. 


DATES FOR COLLECTING 


IMAGO LARVA FOODPLANT 


DISTRIBUTION 


SPECIES 


electra Wet. Coastal plains and Sept.-Oct. Mar.—May Wild Buckwheat 
mts. of S. Calif. (Polygonaceae) 
race clio B.&McD. Desert slope of mts. Sept.-Oct. Mar.—May Wild Buckwheat 


and desert mts. of S. 
Calif. and cent. Ariz. 


Sept.—Jan. Apr.—June Mesquite (Prosopis) 


Ariz., s.e. Calif., 
Nev., Utah, reported 
from Idaho 


H. juno Pack. 


Oak (Quercus) 


Mts. of New Mexico, June? 


e. Ariz. 


grotei G.&R. Sept.-Nov. 


race diana Pack. Cent. Texas Sept.-Oct. Apr.—June Oak 
H. maia Dru. Most of U.S.A. east Sept.—Dec. Apr.—Jume Oak, Willow, Cherry 
of Rocky Mts. @runus) Hazel (Corylus) 
H. lucina Hy.Edw. Maine Sept. Apr.—June Spirea 
race latifascia B. & McD. Willow (Salix) 
H. nevadensis Stretch Most of U.S.A. west Sept.—Nov. Apr.—June Cottonwood (Populus), 


of Rocky Mts. Willow 


race californica Wet. S. Calif. Oct.—Dec. Apr.-—June Cottonwood, Willow 
H. burnsi Wats. Desert slope of mts., Sept.-Nov. Feb.-Apr. Spincsum? 
desert mts. of s. Calif., 
Nev., Utah, Ariz. 
H. neumoegeni Hy.Edw. Higher desert mts. of Sept.—Nov. Mar.—May Wild Buckwheat 


eastern Mojave Desert 
and cent. Ariz. 


tricolor Pack. S.e. Ariz., s.w. N.Mex. Feb.—July July? Palo Verde (Cercidium) 
H. oliviae Ckil. New Mexico, Colo. Oct. ? ? 
A. sororiug Hy.E4w. Baja Calif., s.e. Ariz., ? ? ? 


possibly es. Calif, 


race huslapai Neu, ? (s ? ? 
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occupy the same area but have different food- 
plants and do not have the same habits or fly 
at, the same time. Species that have a wide 
range north and south may emerge in August or 
September in the north and as late as Decen- 
per in the south. Likewise the larvae are to 
pe found at widely different times of the 
year with varying altitude and latitude. 


Hemileuca are not hard to collect once a 
colony is located. The adults of all but one 
or two species found in the U.S. fly in broad 
daylight and can be netted the same as butter- 
flies. There are two Southwestern species, 
tricolor and oliviae, that fly at night and 
may be caught at light. 
or taken at light are males. Where the males 
are flying thickest females may usually be 
found clinging to the grass, twigs of bushes, 
or trunks of trees. This is the best way to 
secure good specimens of females, for usually 
they have not yet flown and are in perfect 
condition. Males may also be brought within 
netting reach by placing a female in a good 
locality, and catching the males as they come. 


The fact that the winter is passed in the 
ova by all but one species would give ample 
time for the exchange of ova by collectors 
who are interested in rearing their own spe- 
cimens. The ova are laid in clusters on the 
twigs or stems of the food-plant. These egg 
masses may be found with a little searching 
during the winter when the leaves are off the 
trees and shrubs. The eggs may be secured 
with much less effort by enclosing the female. 
If the female is given considerable room in 
which to fly around more eggs will be secured. 
The females will oviposit without the presence 
of the food-plant, but it is best to place a 
few dried twigs in the enclosure. 


Collecting and rearing the larvae is the 
most successful method of securing good spe- 
cimens. It is well to look for larvae while 
they are still small, because thet are less 
likely to be infested with parasites. They 
are much easier to secure when small as they 
are gregarious during the first, second and 
part of the third instars. The black clus- 
ters of larvae are fairly easy to see as one 
looks over the food=plants in search of them. 
A word or two more should be said in regard 
to parasitism. Among mature larvae it is 
nearly always high, although infestation 
seems to run in cycles reaching a peak and 
then dropping off sharply. In 1947 Hemileuca 
juno larvae were 75 to 80% infested, while 
this year ('48) parasitism was only 14% in 
larvae collected from the same colony. 


At times it is profitable to search for 
the pupae in dead leaves and debris in the 
vicinity of the food=plant. The places where 
one is most likely to find pupae are: under 
logs, boards and rocks, at the bases of trees, 
and in litter under trees and shrubs. Rarely 
are the pupse buried in the ground, but are 
usually enclosed in a meager, loose cocoon in 
or at the bottom of the layer of litter. 


To help in collecting the various species 
the accompanying table has been prepared. It 
is hoped that this information will be of aid 
in showing when and where to collect. 


S Ra 


Most specimens netted 
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ALFRED JEFFERIS TURNER (1861-1947) 


By the passing of Dr. A. Jefferis Turner 
on Dec. 29, 1947, entomology suffered the loss 
of the dean of Australian lepidopterists. 


Turner treined as a physician at the London 
University College, receiving his M.D. in 1886. 
Three years later he went to Australia. A bril- 
liant record as a pioneer in public health and 
children's medicine made him a well-known and 
respected figure, and he has been termed 
"Queensland's greatest physician". His retire- 
ment in 1937 made possible his concentration 
on entomology during the last ten years of his 
life, although much of his entomological work 
was done during his active professional career. 


Dr. Turner began to collect insects when 
a& young man, specializing in butterflies, but 
later turning to moths as a more challenging 
group. His paper on Microlepidoptera in 1894 
was followed by about 100 entomological arti- 
cles. Descriptions of hundreds of new species 
and genera of moths were only part of his con- 
tribution, for he had a keen interest in evolu- 
tion and classification. His penultimate paper 
was a noteworthy classification of Lepidoptera 
(see Lep.News 2: p.65). Turner's papers were 
orderly and careful, although by modern stand-=- 
ards of taxonomic descriptions they lack impor 
tant material such as comparisons and figures. 
His knowledge of Greek and Latin made his names 
for new species and genera unusually meaningful, 
and it was his habit to state the derivation. 


His large and valuable collection is now 
deposited in the museum of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Entomology (Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research) at Canberra. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Entomological Society of 
London, a member of the Royal Society of 
Queensland, the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales, the Lepidopterists' Society, and others. 


Dr. I.M. Mackerras wrote of Turner: “He 
lived a full life, he completed the task he set 
himself, and he left... the results of a vast 
amount of original work clearly and systemati- 
cally presented, so that future workers will 
not have to delve over the old ground again. 
eee And a memory will remain...of kindly gentle- 
ness and whimsicality, which will still, fora 
while be talked about when entomologists gather 
together. s J E.R. 


Oct. 1948 


Lhory 2. 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
(1839-1913) 


The appointment of Prof. C.V. Riley, in 
1868, as entomologist of the State of Missou- 
ri marked a turning point in American ento- 
mology. Economic entomology then became a 
recognized profession. An increasing number 
of states realized the need for these ser- 
vices and by the end of another decade the 
federal government in Washington established 
the Division of Entomology in the Department 
of Agriculture. It early became evident that 
Riley had considerable genius for organizing 
this work. He soon enlisted the help of cer~ 
tain persons having some knowledge of ento- 
mology to assist him in his duties. Foremost 
among these assistants was Miss Mary Esther 
Murtfeldt, an amateur entomologist who resid- 
ed at Kirkwood, Missouri. L.O. Howard says 
of her: "she was an educated, charming lady, 
who met Prof. Riley when he first went to 
Missouri in 1868 and who was much influenced 
by him in her entomological studies." 


15. Mary Esther Murtfeldt 


Mary Esther Murtfeldt, the eldest daugh- 
ter of C.W. and Esther Murtfeldt,was born in 
New York City, August 6, 1839. There, as a 
child, she suffered a serious illness which 
left her with a paralysis,so that in all her 
later life she was restricted in her walking. 
While she was still quite young the family 
moved to Rockford, I1l., where Mary attended 
school and later Rockford College. In 1869 the 
family moved to St. Louis, Mo., and two years 
later to Kirkwood, a suburb of St. Louis, 
where she lived the rest of her life. 


Miss Murtfeldt’s interest in entomology 
was chiefly with the Microlepidoptera, of 
which she had quite a considerable collection. 
These were nearly all bred specimens. Due to 
her physical handicap, she was not able to go 
out into the field to collect. The family 
had a beautiful garden where she could sit 
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and cbserve while her fathers and sisters did 
the work. Members of her family collected in- 
sects for her to some extent, but she soon 
found that insufficient toward making an or- 
derly and scientific collection. Consequent- 
ly she succeeded in interesting a number of 
boys to go out into the fields and woods and, 
having been instructed on how and where to find 
the eggs and larvae, they brought them to her 
for rearing in her home laboratory. 


Miss Murtfeldt collaborated with C.V. Ri- 
ley, then State Entomologist of Missouri, 
from 1876 to 1878, and was Acting State Ento- 
mologist from 1888 to 1896. She was a field 
agent of the Division of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agriculture from 
1880 to 1893. During these years her work 
consisted principally of studying the life 
history of insects, especially the Microlep- 
idoptera, which she was able to do on the 
study table of her home laboratory. She des- 
cribed 18 new species of moths, 7 of which 
have since been placed in the synonymy. 


Miss Murtfeldt began writing on entomolo- 
gical subjects in 1870, when she was 31 years 
old. It was then that she wrote "The Firefly" 
"Life of a Butterfly" and "The Preying Mantis", 
which were published in Little Corporal Maga- 
zine. In 1873 she wrote "Women and Science 2 
published in the Rural New Yorker, and in 1874 
she read "Value of Natural Science for the Ed- 
ucation of Women", before the Women's Congress 
in Boston. Then followed a number of papers 
in the scientific journals, many of them on 
insect life-histories. In 1890 appeared the 
second series of "Stories of Insect Life", 
prepared by Miss Murtfeldt in collaboration 
with Clarence M. Weed. 


In 1891 she wrote a book entitled “Outlines 
of Entomology, prepared for the use of Farmers 
and Horticulturists, at the Request of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture and 
the State Horticultural Society of Missouri", 
published at Jefferson City, Missouri. This 
was a popular work of 1350 pages prepared with 
a view of introducing farmers and horticultu- 
rists to the science af entomology. The object 
of the author was to produce a perfectly ele- 
mentary work. She goes carefully over the sub- 
ject of the general structure of insects, defin- 
ing the terms commonly in use, treats of the 
transformations and the classification and 
names, and in short chapters discusses the main 
forms of each of the orders. Some 50 figures, 
nearly all by Riley, are given in the text. 


Many honors were bestowed upon Miss Murt- 
feldt. She was a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and in 
1890 was elected Vice President of the Entomo- 
logical Club of this organization. She was 
an Honorary Member of thé Academy of Science 
of St. Louis. She disposed of her collection 
of Microlepidoptera to Oornell University dur- 
ing the later years of her life. At the time 
of her death, which occurred on February 23, 
1913, at the age of 74, she was associate edi- 
tor of "Farm Progress", a bi-weekly journal 


issued by the St. Louis Republic. 
Edwin P. Meiners, M.D. 


SS 


84 . RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Correction: In paper #43 of the News (2: p.19) 
it should ne noted that the fluid in Nepen- 
thes pitchers is a digesting fluid secreted 
by the plant and not rain water, as we had 
stated. Dr. Diakonoff kindly pointed out 
the error. Listings 324, 325, 343 (below) 
were contributed by Dr. Diakonoff. 

310. Beirne, Brian P., “Eublemma astrina, E. 

rva and other Lepidoptera in Ireland in 
1947." Entomologist, vol.81: pp. 132-136. 
June 1948, 

311. Bell, Ernest L. & William P. Comstock, 
"A New Genus and Some New Species and Sub- 
species of American Hesperiidae( Lepidoptera, 
Rhopalocera)." Am. Mus. Novitates, no.1379: 
23 pp.,16 fogs. 28 June 1948. Describe as 
new: Chioides catillus subsp. churchi (Ja- 


maica), Proteides mercurius subsp. vincenti 
(St. Vincent) & subsp. sanchesi (Hassenteia). 
Polygonus manueli (Brazil)(also north to 
Florida), P. manueli subsp. punctus (St. 
Vincent), Echelatus sempiternus subsp. dill- 
oni (Hispaniola), Achylodes janus (Jamaica), 
genus Burca (type=- Nisioniades concolor 
H.-S.), B. stillmani (Dominican Rep.), B. 
hispaniolae (Hispaniola), Ephyriades domini- 
censis Donna, E. brunnea floridensis 
(Key Largo, Fla.), Gopaeodes stillmani (Do- 
minican Rep. ), Atalopedes nabokovi (Haiti). 
Breure @ genitalia of manueli, dilloni, ja- 
mus, B. stilimani, hispaniolae, dominicen- 
sis, C. stillmani, mabokovi, and similar 
spp. not new. 

312. Bell, J.H. & P.J., "West Hertfordshire 
Light Trap, 1947". Entomologist, vol.81: 
pp.105-106. May 1948. 

313. Berger, Lucien A., "A Colias New to 
Britain (Lep. Pieridae)." Entomologist, vol. 
81: pp.129-131. June 1948. Records his 
newly discovered Colias similar to C. hyale 
from several localities. Mentions host 
plant as Hippocrepis comosa. Summarizes 
differences from larva and adult of C.hyale. 
Considers correct name to be probably CG. 
alfacariensis, an aberrational name. 

314. Betz, J.-T., "Une nouvelle aberration de 
Melanargia." (In French). Rev. frang. Lé- 
pid., vol.ll: pp.297~298, 2 figs. Apr.1948. 

315. Blackie, J.E.H., "The English Colonies 
of Erebia aethiops Esper.” Entomologist, 
vol.81: ppel07-109. May 1948. 

316. Breland, Osmond P., "Two Migrations of 
the Snout Butterfly, Libytheana bachmannii 
larvata (Strecker). (Lepidoptera: Libythe- 
idae)." Ent. News, vol.59: pp.128-131. 

May 1948. Records westward and southeast- 
ward migrations of larvata in Texas and re- 
ports extensive feeding on sticky exudate 
on gall-wasp (Cynipidae) galls on oaks. 


317. Bryk, Felix, "Neue Formen von Eudia pav- 
onia (L) aus Schweden. (Lep.: Saturniidae)." 


(In German). Entomologisk Tidskrift, vol.69: 
pp.142-144, 3 figs. 5 Aug. 1948. Figures 
clearly and describes as new "forms" of E. 
Pp. pavonia: f. postrosacea (Uppland) and f. 
trafvenfelti (Wasterbotten) and E.p. ssp. 
lappmarchica (Lappland) each based on 2 or 

less specimens! 

318. Clark, Austin H., "Classification of the 
Butterflies, with the Allocation of the Ge- 
nera Occurring in North America North of 
Mexico." Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., vol.6l: 
pp-77-81. 16 June 1948. See summary in 
Lep. News 2: 73. 
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319. Corbet, A. Steven, "The ‘Preliminary List 
of the Rhopalocera of Borneo’ by W.B. Pryer 
and D. Cator." Ann. & Mag. Nat.Hist., vol. 
14: ppe415-420. 2 Mar. 1948. Analyses this 
very rare 1894 paper, reproducing original 


descriptions. Sinks as races: Danais tuak 
(under D. plexippus), Charaxes saida (under 


Polyura jalysus), Euthalia borneensis (un- 
der EB. aconthea), Ergolis ahmat (under Ari- 
adne merione), Ergolis telok (under Larina 
castelnaui), Atella creaghana (under Vagrans 
egista). Euripus kabeli is the form of 
Idrusia nyctelius pfeifferase. Sinks as sy- 


nonyms? Euploea susah (under E. sylvester 

tyrianthina), Herona arborescens (anton He 

sumatrana schoenbergi), Neptis fulva & 
nata), N. bahalla 


kechil (under Neptis n. N 


(under N. d. duryodana), Abisara skertchlyi 
(under Zarax teneta), Poritia dorothiana 
(under Gyaniriodes 1. libna). Lists as NO- 
MINA NUDA: Elymnias annea; Euthalia halimah, 
vesta, abayah, lakayah. 

320. Dannreuther, T., “Migration Records,1947." 


Entomologist, vol.81: pp.73-83, 110-117. 
Apr.May 1948. Summarizes records for Brit- 
ish Isles. Remarkably numerous in 1947 were! 
Colias croceus, Macroglossum stellatarun, 
Rhodometra sacraria. 

321. De Laever, E., “Espaces nouvelles ur 
la faune belge: Coenobia rufa Haw." (In 


French). Lambillionea, vol.48: pp.18-20. 
Apr. 1948. Redescribes genera Coenobia, 


Arenostola, and Archana. C. rufa new re- 
cord for Belgium. 
322. de Puységur, K., 
des Rhopalocéres de 
Rev. frang. Lépid., 
June 1948. Records 

from 1'Hérault. 

323. de Toulgoét, H., "Chasses de nuit aux 
Cols du Galibier et du Lautaret (Hautes- 
Alpes)." (In French). Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.11l: pp.265~-272. Apr. 1948. ccount of 
collecting rare moths at light in the Alps. 
New record for France: Standfussiana wis- 
kotti. 

324, Diakonoff, A., “Waarnemingen over Indische 
Insecten." (In Dutch). Tijdschrift v. Ent., 
vol.88: p.xlviii. 1 Oct. 1947. Observa- 
tions on myrmecophile Lycaenidae and on Epi- 
pyropidae were made in prisoner-of-war camps. 
In Java larvae and pupae of Lycaenestes emo- 
lus javanus Feld. and of Amblypodia centaur 
us amazona Pag. were observed “nursed” by 
the rapacious and dreaded rang-rang ant, 
Oecophilla smaragdina R Hypolucaena erylus 
God. is possibly also associated with this 
ant. In Sumatra epipyropid larvae were 
found on the abdomen of a pyropid, but 
could not be reared. This is probably the 
first record of Epipyropidae from the Malay 
Archipelago. (A.D. 

325. Diakonoff, A., "Notes on Tortricidae 
from the Malay Archipelago with description 
of a new species (Lepid.)." Tijdschrift 
ve Ent., vol.88: p.340. 1 Oct. 1947. A 
tortricid, Procalyptis liberatrix, is des- 
ecribed from Christmas Island. (A.D.) 

326. dos Passos, Cyril Franklin, "The Occur- 
rence of Anthoxanthins in the Wing Pigments 
of some Nearctic Oeneis (Rhopalocera: Satyr 


"Contribution & 1'étude 
1'Hérault." (In French). 
vol.1l: pp. 306-310. 

12 spp. of butterflies 


idae)." Ent. News, vol.59: ppe92-96. Apr. 
1948. Applied Ford's (1941) technique for 


finding anthoxanthins without injuring the 
specimens. Apparently tested all N.American 
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spp. of Oeneis, finding the pigment only in 
the uhleri and taygete groups. Of the for- 
mer, all spp. and subspp. had anthoxanthins, 
but only ivallda in the taygete group re- 
acted positively. Dos Passos therefore 
raised ivallda to full specific rank, rath- 
er than a race of chryxus. 

327. Dufrane, Abel, “A propos des races fran- 
gaises de Parnassius apollo." (In French). 
Rev. frang. Lepid., vol.11: pp.295-296. 
Apr. 1948. 

328. Fox, Richard M., "Roswellia, a New Genus 
of Ithomines (Lepidoptera). Ent. News, vol. 
59: pp.131-132. May 1948. Describes new 
genus Roswellia (generotype= Athesis acris- 
ione) with only one species. This leaves 
Athesis also monotypic. Named for Roswell 
C. Williams, Jr. . 

329. Gozmany , Lasl6, “Az Ocsai-turjan lepke- 
ritkasfgai" ("Lepidopterological rarities of 
the Torfmoor of Ocsa.") (In Hungarian with 
English summary). Folia Entomologica Hunga- 
rica, vol.2(s.en.-):pp.-60-62. 1947. Records 
various moths from central Hungary; describes 
new aberration of Boarmia punctularia. 

330. Gozmany, L.,"Breeding Perigrapha cincta F. 
(Lepidopt. jim (In English). Fragmenta 
Faunistica Hungarica, vol.10: pp.20-21. 
1947. Reports 5 forms reared from batch of 
eggs of P. cincta. 

331. Gozmany, L., "New data to the Macrolepi- 
doptera Fauna of Budapest with the descrip- 
tion of a new aberration of Euplexia luci- 
para L." (In English). Fragmenta Faunis- 
tica Hungarica, vol.10: pp.55-58, 1 fig. 
1947. Records of 15 moths and a skipper. 
Photo of new aberration. 

332. Herbulot, Claude, "Atlas des Lépidopte- 
res de France, Belgique, Suisse, Italie du 
Nord. Fascicule II: Hétérocéres.", (In 
French). 145 pp.e, 16 pls. col. Editions 
N. Boubée & Co., Paris. 1948. See note on 
p.88 of this issue of the Lep. News. 

333. Janmoulle, E., "“Espéces nouvelles pour 
la faune belge: Microlépidoptéres." (In 
French). Lambillionea, vol.48: pp.20-21, 
33-34. Apr.,June 1948. Records: Acalla 
abietana, Steganoptycha subseguana, Hypatima 
inunctella, Coleophora sylvaticella, Euplo- 
campus anthracinalis, Grapholitha gemmifer— 
ana, Anacampsis (Tachyptilia) betulinella. 

334. Kiriakoff, S.G., “Taxonomie et Spécia— 
tion. La semi-espece et la super-espece." 
(In French). Bull. & Ann. Soc. Ent. Bel- 
gique, vol.84: pp.64-70. 1948. Discusses 
semi-species and ultra-species (see Lep. 
News 2: pp.15,16), giving as examples of 
the former: (a) qasponarens melanops, pa- 

2) 


phos and charybdis; Cupido argiades, 
alcetas and decolorata; Cay Hydraecia ocul= 


ea (9 genitalic forms). 

335. Le Marchand,S., "Stigmella(Nepticula) pri- 
nophyllella LeMd. est synonyme de Nepticula 
haraldi Soffner." (In French). Rev.frang. 
Lépid. ,vol.1l:pp.297-298,2 figs. Apr.1948. 

336. Marchand, S., "Tineina - Les Oecophor 
iidaae (in French}. Rev. frang. Lépid., 
vol.11: pp.284-291. Apr. 1948. Summarizes 
characters of family and subfamilies (Oeco- 
phorinae, Scaeosophinas, Eulechriinae, 
Philobotinae, Depressariinae). Gives key 
to the 24 French genera. 

337. Le Marchand, S., "Une petite question de 
Nomenclature." (In French). Rev. franc. 


Lépid., volell: pp.310-312. June 1948, 

Discusses Law of Priority and points out 

that it 18 unavailable for names erected 

for galls and mines whose causative insect 

er eieicette As an example of application 

° 8 principle Le Marchand gives Nepticu- 
) A 


ia pseudoplatanella Weber (nec Skala). 
scholarly article! 


338. Muschamp, P.A.H., "Fusio (Switzerland) 


as an Entomological Centre." Ent.Mon.Mag., 
vol.84: pp.106-108. May 1948. Took 7 hy- 
brids of Parnassius delius and apollo. 


339. Oiticica F9, José, "Sobre a Genitalia das 


Mme de Hemel ate (Lepidoptera)." (In 
ortuguese). Summa Brasiliensis Biologiae, 
vol.1: pp.384=428, I2 figs. May 1948.” De- 
scribes female genitalia of Hepialus 
(Belgium) and Phassus gigantea (Brazil) and 
gives superb photos of dissections. Finds 
previous work incorrect and that Hepialidae 
actually have separate vulva and ovipore, 
but that both are on the ninth segment. 
Maintains that this is an intermediate 

Btep between the very primitive (monotreme) 
Lepidoptera and the higher (diplotreme) 
groups. Existence of such an intermediate 
had been doubted by Williams after similar 
Btudies of other groups. 


340. Picard, J., "Pyrgus (Pyrgus) malvae L." 
1 hg EM, Exp) sanzas 


(In French). Rev. franc. de, volell: 
PPpe 272-283,2 figs.,pl.15. Apr.1948. Con- 
cludes that malvoides is undoubtedly a race 
of malvae, and ponticus and melotis almost 
certainly are also mere races. Summarizes 
knowledge of genitalia, biology, distribu- 
tion. Believes Hesperiidae, esp. Pyrgus, 
do not travel significant distances or 
cross large bodies of water. 


341. Querci, Orazio, "Notes on Satyrus (Melan- 


argia) arge, Sulz. and 8. ines, Hoffgg. 
Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., vol.60: pp.57-58. 
Apr. 1948. 


342. Sarlet, Laurent, "Les Géométrides a Fe- 


melles Aptéres." (In French). Faune de la 
Belgique (Les Naturalistes Verviétois), 150 
ppe, 25 pls. 1948. Detailed account, with 
descriptions, specific differences, synony- 
mies, references, and photos of Geometridae 
with wingless 99 occurring in Belgium: Al-~ 

sophila aescularia, A. quadripunctaria, Op- 
erophtera fagata, O. brumata, Theria rupi- 

capraria, Erannis bajaria, E. leucophsaearia, 
E, aurantiaria, E. marginaria, E. defoliar 
ia, Phigalia pedaria, Apocheima hispidaria, 


Nyssia zonaria, Poecilopsis pomonaria. Nu- 
merous biological notes. A very fine paper! 


343. Toxopeus, L.J., "On the borer moths Zeu- 


ze coffeae Nietn. and Z. rorycyanea Wlk. 
Se Gaede) (Lep. Cossidae, Zeu- 
zerinae). Treubia, volel9: p.167. 1947. 
With the help of extensive bred material 
the author discriminates these two species, 
which are dangerous borers of cultivated 
trees in Java, and describes a new subspe- 
cies from Java: Z. coffeae vireus. (A.D.) 


344, Turner, A. Jefferis, “A Review of the 


Phylogeny and Classification of the Lepid- 
optera." Proc. Linnean Soc. N.S. Wales, 
vol.71: pp. 303-338, 96 figs. 30 Apr. 1947. 
See review in Lep. News 2: 65. 


345. Williams, L.H., "Notes on the Lepidop- 


tera occurring in the Reading District 
during 1947." Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., 
vol.60: pp.44-45. Apr. 1948. 


86 
COLLECTING SPHINGIDAE IN JAMAICA, 1948 


In connection with a piece of work I am 
doing with the Institute of Jamaica, at King- 
ston, Jamaica, I spent the month of June 1948 
collecting there. 


We are trying to secure a good series of 
all the species of Sphingidae common to south= 
ern Florida, Jamaica, the Lesser Antilles in- 
cluding Trinidad, and northern South America, 
especially Venezuela and Colombia. We believe 
that a study of these series may throw some 
light on speciation, on the origin of certain 
species and variations, and may be another 
link in the belief that Jamaica was once a 
part of the North American land mass and 
Trinidad and the southern Antilles may have 
been a part of the South American continent. 


I did most of my collecting over flowers 
in the Hope Gardens near Kingston,in the hour 
of dusk and first fallen dark, about 7-8 in 
the evenings. During 21 evenings spent in the 
Gardens, which lie on a plain completely sur- 
rounded by mountains, I was able to secure 24 
of the possible 353 species of Sphingidae re- 
ported from Jamaica. The most numerous spe- 
cies, rating almost as pests, were Celerio 
lineata, Xylophanes tersa, Herse cingulata. 
Certain moths such as Pachylia ficus and P. 
syces insularis came for nectar along with 
the hummingbirds while it was still light. 
While we were there the moon rose full over 
the flowers but did not seem to check the 
flight as I feared. The lovely P. brontes 
was very abundant during the early part of my 
stay while the whole genus Erinnyis came only 
in the latter part of the time. I was fortu- 
nate in securing two specimens of Cocytius 
vitrinus, up to this time reported only from 
Cuba. Also Pachylia syces insularis had not 
been recorded at the Institute since about 
1888. The species taken were: 


Herse cingulata (Fabr. ) 
Protoparce brontes (Drury) 


sexta jamaicensis Butler 
rustica (Fabr. 


Cocytius antaeus (Drury) 

duponchel (Poey) 

vitrinus Rothschild & Jordan 
Pachylia f. ficus (Linné) 

f. aterrima Bonninghausen 

syces insularis Rothschild & Jordan 


Protambulyx strigilis (etnne 
Amplypterus gannascus (Stoll 
Erinnyis ello (Linné) 

alope (Drury) 

obscura (Fabr. ) 


amaicensis 
crameri (Schaus) 
Grammodia caicus (Cramer) 
Epistor 1. lugubris (Linné) 
lugubris latipennis Rothschild & Jord. 
ocypete (Linas) 
Pholus labruscae (Linn&) 
8. satellitia (Linné) 
Xylophanes tersa (Linné) 
pluto (Fabr. ) 


chiron ne (Cramer ) 
Celerio lineata teapr. ) 
Margaret M. Cary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOLORIA MONTINUS ON THE MOUNT WASHINGTON CAR- 
RIAGE ROAD.- On Aug. 15 & 16, 1948, L.P.Grey, 
D.J. Lennox, and W.P. Rogers, later joined by 
A.C. Frederick, found both sexes of the elus- 
ive Boloria montinus in satisfactory numbers 
and in a fresh condition at Cragway Spring at 
the point where the Nelson Crag trail meets 

the Carriage Road. On both sides of the road 
the species should be found on goldenrod and 
meadowsweet, vrovided the sun shines, during 
mid-August, with early morning the best time 

to get the species. Thus an easily accessible 
area has been discovered which eliminates climb- 
ing to the summits of the Presidential range in 
order to obtain this sought-after insect. 


W.P. Rogers, Fall River, Mass., 
and LeP. Grey, Lincoln, Me. 
we 


AN UNUSUAL RECORD OF THE BLACK WITCH, EREBUS 
ODORA (L.).e= Dr. R.C. Rush of Hudson, Ohio, 
turned over to the writer a male specimen of 
the Black Witch, Erebus odora (L.), which 

had flown into an office window on the Gener 
al Electric plant at Nela Park near Cleveland 
during the Puen of June 30 or early morn- 
ing of July 1, 1948. It was the third Ohio 
specimen of this species of tropical moth 
which had come to the attention of Dr. Rush 
in a quarter of a century. The other two were 
from Akron and Wooster, were females, and were 
collected in the month of September. The pre-=- 
sent specimen, a male, is darker than usually 
illustrated, and has a wing spread of 6.25 in- 
ches. Scattered migrants of this largest of 
the noctuid moths are occasionally found in 
the northern United States and Canada, but us- 
ually in the late summer or early fall months. 
The specimen at hand was collected a month or 
two earlier than most of the known records 

for the northern United States. 


Ralph W. Dexter, Kent State Univ., Ohio 


FIELD NOTES 


TECHNIQUE NOTES 


To mount Lepidoptera on the spread board 
I use CELWWLOID photographic plates. I have 
noted that celluloid is better than paper on 
account of its transparency and because the 
scales do not adhere to it as happens on pa- 
pere Celluloid is better than glass plates, 
used by some, because it can be cut to the re- 
quired measure. Furthermore celluloid can be 
bought at low prices. 

To fight mildew I have used SALICYLIC AL- 
SOHOL with remarkable success. 


S.L. de la Torre y Callejas 
Matanzas, Cuba 
Lt LE yo 
Prof. RL. Usinger recommends, as super 

ior to other cloth, white, open mesh nylon 
marquisette for insect net bags, with plain 
nylon for the strengthening band around the 
net hoop. (See Bull.Brooklyn Ent.Soc.43:p.68). 


John H. Fales is compiling a check-list of 
the butterflies of Maryland and requests 


that records from that state be sent him 
at: 1917 Elkhart St., Silver Spring, Md. 


Oct. 1948 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Wanted immediately: All species of the genus 
ANNAPHILA Grt. and forms of AXENUS ARVALIS 
Grt. Accurate ecological data desired. Of- 
fer in exchange Phalaenidae of So. Calif. & 
living pupae of Hemileuca nevadensis califor— 
nica Wgt. C.I. Smith, 161'So. 16th Ste, Apt. 
T5, Richmond, California. 
RARE HUNGARIAN LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange 
for literature; especially needed are the Mc- 
Dunnough Check-list (both macros and micros) 
and Ford's "Butterflies". Dr. L. Gozmany, 
Budapest XII, Gyori ut 1. II. 14., HUNGARY. 
ANTED: Wasps (Hymenoptera: Vespoidea,Sphecoi- 
dea,Chrysidoidea), particularly Psammocharidae 
(Spider-Wasps) and Mutillidae(Velvet "Ants"), 
of the world. Will collect Lepidoptera or 
Other insects in exchange. David G.Shappirio, 
4811 17th St., N.W. Washington 11, D.C. 
Wanted from collectors or museums: any mater— 
4al of PEREUTE, ARCHONIAS and LEODONTA (Pier— 
idae), for determination and distributional 
data to be used in revisions. It will be re- 
turned promptly and handled carefully. Please 
write before sending shipment. F.M. Brown, 
326 Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
WANTED: for taxonomic study, any U.S. species 
of Hesperioid genus MEGATHYMUS. I have for 
exchange many species of North American Ma- 
crolepidovtera. Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Acade- 
my Ste, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
NAMED RHOPALOCERA & PARTIALLY NAMED HETEROCERA 
& MICROLEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for 
Microlepidoptera of South Asia. Collections 
of such Microlepidoptera also solicited for 
identification. Dr. A. Diakonoff, Zodlogisch 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, D.E.I. 
SPEYERIA DIANA and many other scarce Lepidop- 
tera available for exchange for desired spp., 
esp. of Papilio, Megathymus, Sphingidae, etc. 
William F. Duhimeier, 2535 Indian Mound Ave., 
Norwood 12, Ohio. 
In exchange for Philotes of the world, MY EN- 
TIRE COLLECTION of 5,000 specimens of western 
Lepidoptera. Will send list of check list nos.| 
available. Let me know your localities. R.H. 
Mattoni,V-29 Terr.War Housing,Richmond, Calif. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quality 
material at quantity price. Write for cata- 
loge Bio Metal Associates, P.O. Box 346, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
BUTTERFLIES OF THE BELGIAN CONGO AND BELGIUM 
offered in exchange for North American but- 
terflies (except Hesperiidae). S.G. Kiriakoff, 
14 Universiteitsstraat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 
Will trade a ROTHSCHILDIA ORIZABA or a ROTHS- 
CHILDIA ARETHUSA for a Samia rubra or a Samia 
columbia (both males). D.H. Kistner, 1142 
Cheyenne Dr., Cincinnati 16, Ohio. ; 
FOR SALE: common MEXICAN BUTTERFLIES in good 
condition. Supply limited,order early. Write: 
L.S. Phillips, Loyola University Medical 
School, 706 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Iill. 
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The Lorquin Entomological Society (Los Ange- 
les Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif.) 18 offering Czech insect pins for 
$2.50 per 500 (limit per membership) for mem= 
bers only. Annual dues are $0.50. 

Japanese Rhopalocera offered in exchange for 
needed specimens from S. & Cent. America & S. 
Pacific Is. (list available on request). 

T/5 RJ. Jablonski, Med. Det., 13th F.A. Bn. , 
A-P.0.24, Unit 4, c/o P.M.,San Francisco, Cal. 
In papers with data. CATOCALA texana, ame= 
stris and westcotti, pretiosa, mira, veril- 
liana, ahola and other Texas species, For 
cash or exchange. Complete list on request. 
LeH. Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas. 

CASH PAID FOR BUTTERFLIES of almost any spe- 
cies from any part of the world. Only perfect 
specimens with data wanted. Will buy 1 or 100 
of any species,or contract for season's catch. 
A.Glanz, 289 E. 98th St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
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besa STUDY: cape eee eae OF WORLD, es=- 
pecially P. glaucus group (incl. eurymedon 
daunus, ates also machaon and thoas group 
and Nearctic Parnassiidae. Buy or will ex- 
change U.S.Macrolepidoptera. Kent He Wilson, 
430 Ridgewood Road, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 
LARGE STOCK OF HIGH GRADE INSECT PINS cron 
Czechoslovakia available at 65¢/100, $6/1000. 
R.GeWind, Rt.1, Box 145, Livermore, Calif. 


ALL SPECIES OF EUREMA desired, esp. mexicana 
proterpia, arbela, gundlachia, damaris » xan= 
thochlora and others. Cuban butterflies of= 
fered in exchange. Dr. S.L. de la Torre y 
Callejas, Playa 75%, Matanzas, CUBA. 
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WANTED 3 Living pupae of any species of Colias, 


esp. Ssurytheme-philodice 
purchase. Carl 3 


LIVING MATERIAL 


LIVING COCOONS of Attacus atlas & edwardsi,An- 


selene for sale. Send 
with U.S.A. orders permit from U.S.Dept. Agri- 
culture. Payment full in advance, Himalayan 
Butterfly Co., Shillong, Khasi Hillis, INDIA. 


R. iE5 Hal- 
bert, 1201 W. 30th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Wanted: EGGS OR COCOONS OF SATURNIIDAE, esp. 
Platysamia, for rearing & hybridization stock. 
Offer in exchange pupae of several genera, in- 
cluding Papilio, Parnassius, Speyeria, Polites, 


Arctia, and Platysamia euryale, or will buy. 
D.P. Frechin, sor N. Lafayette,Bremerton, Wash. 
Specimens & cocoons of SATURNIIDAE of the ot 
world desired. Correspondence invited. F.E. 
Rutkowski, St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois. 
Wanted: CATOCALA EGGs, esp. of Grataesus (Haw- 
thorn) feeders. Will exchange for other Ca- 
tocala material. Sidney A. Hessel, 8 Woodmere 
Blvd. 5., Woodmere, New York. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Is it usually possible to find differen- 
ces in eggs of various species of Lepidoptera?’ 


A. Pretty generally, but not invariably: com- 
pare the descriptions and figures in Scudder's 
Butterflies of Eastern North America" and 
such papers as J.H. Cook's on the Incisalias, 
chiefly in the Can.Ent. vols.39,40, 1907-8. 


Q. "Which American Lepidoptera other than Ly- 
comorpha pholus feed on fungi, lichens, moss= 
es, or ferns? 


A. A good many, including most of the true 
Tineidae on fungi etc., many Deltoid Noctui- 
dae; most or all of our local Lithosiinae 
(Hypoprepia, etc.) on fungi or lichens or 
both; also a widely scattered list on ferns, 
among them the genus Eriopus (Methorasa, Eu- 
herrichia) in the Noctuidae. For Microlepid- 
optera and Geometridae see the food indexes 
of the "Lepidoptera of New York," part 1, and 
part 2 (in press). 

W.T.M. 
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Fascicule II of the "ATLAS DES LEPIDOP- 
TERES DE FRANCE, BELGIQUE, SUISSE, ITALIE DU 
NORD" was recently published. This is the 
"HETEROCERES" by Claude Herbulot. It in- 
cludes the families: Amatidae, Arctiidae,Cal 
limorphidae, "Noctuidae", Liparidae, Sphing- 
idae, Thyatiridae, Axiidae, Ceruridae (= No- 
todontidae), Attacidae (= Saturniidae), Lemo- 
niidae, Psychidae, Heterogynidae, Cossidae, 
Endromidae, Heterogeneidae (= Limacodidae), 
Drepanidae, and Thyrididae. Thers are 402 
figures of adults and 22 of larvae, all 424 
being colored! The figures in most cases are 
so good that "picture book taxonomy" should 
be easy for these families in France. There 
is a key to all French families of Lepidoptera 
and a phylogenetic diagram for these families. 
Subfamilies are keyed under their families. 
Host plants and flight periods are given. 


Forbes 


This little manual will be a useful in- 
clusion for the bookshelf of anyone interest- 
ed in moths of any part of the world, primar~ 
ily, of course, for the Palearctic Region. 
Its price is 359 francs (French) and jt can be 
procured from: Editions N. Boubée & C48, 3, 
Place St.André-des-Arts, Paris(VI°), FRANCE. 
For U.S.A. members, remittance can be sent by 
postal money order and the official exchange 
rate for U.S. dollars can be easily found by 
telephoning or visiting any large bank. 
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Dr. Charles D. Michener, recently Associ- 
ate Curator of Insects in the American Museum 
of Natural History, has accepted an appoint= 
ment as Associate Professor in the Department 
of Entomology of the University of Kansas. 
This department has long had a record of dis- 
tinction in training taxonomic entomologists. 
Dr. Michener plans to continue his research on 
the systematics of the Saturmiidae and bees. 
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As noted on page 84, Dr. A. Diskonoff, of 
Java, has provided us with abstracts of papers 
in Dutch journals and will be doing so regular- 
ly. Eventually we hope to have Society members 
preparing the brief reports on Lepidoptera pa-=- 
pers in every country of the world in a manner 
which will result in: listing of each paper in 
the News very soon after it is published, a 
more complete coverage than is now possible, a 
more informed appraisal of the paper than is 
sometimes possible for us for remote regions 
or uifamiliar languages, and an easing of the 
exceedingly heavy time load which we have im- 
posed on ourselves in making the News give 
the services we feel it should. 


we 


Our policy regarding copies of the News 
which fail to reach subscribers is as follows? 
We are willing to guarantee delivery of every 
issue. If you fail to receive any number by 
the time the succeeding number reaches you, 
merely drop us a card and the lost issue will 
be sent you. 


we 


With the present number the annual Member— 
ship List is being distributed. We hope you 
will notice which of your lepidopterist ac- 
quaintances are not present and tell them of 
the Society and the News. Several members have 
loaned friends a copy of the News with the re- 
sult that the friends soon became members. 


New members are not listed in the present 
issue, since they are all included in the Men- 
bership List. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is the monthly 
periodical of The Lepidopterists' Society. 
Membership is open to anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies &moths. The 1948 
dues, including subscription to the NEWS, are 
$1.50 for Regular Members and $3.00 or more 
for Sustaining Members. Please make remit— 
tances payable to : Charles L. Remington. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FIELD SEASON SUMMARY FOR 1948 


The December issue (No. 8) of Volume I of 
the News was devoted largely to the Society’s 
first field season summary of Lepidoptera in 
North America. Once again we are ready to as=- 
semble the annual summary, and we invite the 
fullest possible participation by Society mem=- 
pers. Two aspects interest us in this summa- 
rye First, it is clear that there is lively 
4nterest among News readers in the fresh in- 
formation on collecting results around the 
continent during the recent season. Second, 
the summary constitutes a permanent reference 
source which will grow in value as more and 
more years are on record and factual informa- 
tion accumulates for analyzing cycles. 


Certain weaknesses appeared in the 1947 
Summary. There was regrettably thin coverage 
of the southeastern and central states and 
the Canadian West. In contrast, the enthusi- 
astic participation of the Californians re- 
sulted in a fine summary for the Southwest. 
Moth records were altogether too few, with ac- 
curate data lacking even for such popular 
groups as Sphingidae and Catocala. Since 
moths comprise the major portion of the Lepid- 
optera, at least half of the Summary should 
be devoted to them. 


The following information is again re- 
quested from individual cooperators: 1) Were 
the flight periods of the various species ear- 
lier or later than the average? 2) If either 
earlier or later, did they return to normal 
or otherwise change as the season progressed? 
3) Did unusual climatic events (cold, drought, 
excessive rain, hurricanes, etc.) occur, and 
if so what was their effect on Lepidoptera? 
4) Did biological or human agencies(parasites, 
forest fires, swamp draining, birds, diseases, 
etc.) affect Lepidoptera this year in an un- 
usual way or to a significant degree? 5) Did 
any individual species show very unusual 
changes -- rare species suddenly common or 
vice versa? 6)Did the migrating species have 
noteworthy flights and if so, what detailed 
observations were made? Please note that 
4t is of little value to call any season 
"good" or "bad". Details are essential. 


In the Season Summary for 1947, individual 
reports were received from 46 members -- 4 
fine response for the initial effort, but we 
hope to double it this year. Every report will 
be used and then placed in a permanent Society 
file for later reference. All participants 
will be named in the published summaries. 


For convenient grouping of the summaries, 
North America will be considered in eight 
fairly uniform faunistic areas, for each of 
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which a general summary will be written from 
the individual reports. The accompanying map 


shows the eight divisions. 


Each regional sun-= 
mary will be prepared by an active lepidopte- 


rist in the region. Five regions were so han- 
dled last year and once again the same five 
members will be serving. This year Dr. R.L. 
Chermock and Mr. P.S. Remington are rounding 
out the group. Please send your reports di- 
rectly to the regional coordinator and if you 
collected in more than one region please pre- 
pare separate reports. REPORTS MUST REACH THE 
COORDINATORS BEFORE JANUARY 15, 1949. “The co- 
ordinators and their addresses are: 


Zone 1. (Southwest) - LLOYD M. MARTIN, 
Los Angeles County Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Zone 2. (Northwest) - JOHN C. HOPFINGER, 


Brewster, Wash. 
Zone 3. (Rocky Mts.) - DONALD EFF, 
20 Grant Ste, Boulder, Colo. 

Zone 4. (Great Plains) - DON B. STALLINGS, 
216 W. First St., Caldwell, Kansas. 

Zone 5. (Central) - P.S. REMINGTON, 

5570 Etzel Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Zone 6. (Southeast) - DR. RALPH L. CHERMOCK, 
Dept. of Biology, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 

Zone 7. (Northeast) - EUGENE MUNROE, 

Institute of Parasitology, Macdonald College, 
Quebec, CANADA. 

Zone 8. (Far North) - send reports to the News 
editor. 

C.LeRe 
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Any attempt at classification requires a 
series of categories into which the classi- 
fied objects can be arranged. Animal classi- 
fication in recent years has been brought to 
a point at which there is nearly universal 
agreement on the basic categories to be used. 
The number and names of intermediate categor— 
ies differ greatly among various writers, but 
there is no present necessity for uniformity 
in these interjacent categories. For discus- 
sions of the intermediate categories above and 
below species see the News 2: pp. 3-4,15,16,39. 


For the benefit of News readers unfamiliar 
with the broad classification of animals a 
list and discussion of the categories follows. 


The basic unit of classification is the 
SPECIES. A species may be thourht of as a 
population of actually or potentially inter- 
breeding individuals whose range may be world- 
wide or limited to a single swamp or mountain 
peak. In other terms, a species is a group 
of individuals which are very similar to one 
another, which differ from all other living 
animals in at least one consistent character- 
istic, and which can interbreed and produce 
fertile offspring. Further discussions of 
the species may be found in the News 2: pp.3, 
62. In separate parts of the range of a spe- 
cies the individuals may have characters 
which distinguish them from the individuals 
in other parts of the range. These may be 
named as SUBSPECIES, often called RACES. 


A group of closely related species making 
up a unit consistently separable from all oth- 
er groups of species is a GENUS. Like all 
other categories except species, the genus is 
a man-made concept and various authorities 
differ greatly in the breadth of the genera. 
As elsewhere, among American lepidopterists 
there is strong disagreement, so that one 
well-informed specialist may lump all “Hair- 
streaks" in the genus Thecla while another 
equally able specialist may separate the same 
species into the genera Thecla, Strymon, In- 
cisalia, Mitoura, Habrodais, Atlides, Calli- 
psyche and Satyrium, and still a third author- 
ity may accept these eight genera but split 
Strymon further into several other genera. 
Usually those who recognize the fewest genera 
(the "lumpers") are the older workers who 
grew up with the smaller number and are under= 
standably crystallized in their viewpoint. 
Those who accept the most genera (the "split- 
ters") are usually the newer workers who are 
actively studying the group and equally under- 
standably see the differences looming larger 
than they really are. The middle-roaders are 
usually the dispassionate observers who try 
to use the system and who can thus examine 
the arguments from a relatively unprejudiced 
viewpoint. A very convenient category which 
is all too often ignored by lepidopterists 
(in contrast to other taxonomists) is the 
SUBGENUS. If a cohesive genus includes spe- 
cles which fit into lesser groupings, these 
latter should be considered subgenera. 


A group of similar genera which fit to=- 
gether in sharing at least one fundamental 
character is called a FAMILY. For example, 
all dog-like mammals(dog, foxes, wolf, etc.) 
belong to the same family. Similarly, all 
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cat-like mammals (cat, lion, tiger, lynx, etc.) 
belong to one family. A family may be divided 
4nto two or more TRIBES, and of course a tribe 
may be divided into SUBTRIBES. See the News 2: 
p.-73, for an example of the application of 
these categories. A family name can always be 
recognized by the ending "Aidae". The ending 
for subfamily is "-inae", for tribe “ini", and 
for superfamily "-oidea". No other categories 
have standardized endings. 


“A group of families making up a very dis- 
tinct unit with great structural and ecological 
differences from all other families is called 
an ORDER. For instance, the flesh-eating 
mammals with long canine teeth (cats, skunks, 
dogs, bears, raccoons, weasels, ate.) all be- 
long to one order. Similarly, all insects 
having four heavily-scaled wings belong to one 
order (the Lepidoptera). An order may be di- 
vided conveniently into two or more SUBORDERS. 
A suborder may be divided into SUPERFAMILIES,. 


A series of orders with major common char- 
acters by which they differ from all other or- 
ders is called a CLASS. All animals having 
exactly three pairs of true legs and in some 
stage of their life history having eleven abdo- 
minal segments are in one class (the Insecta). 
Likewise, all warm-blooded animals having hair 
are in the Class Mammalia; all warm-blooded 
animals having feathers are the Class Aves. 

A class may be divided into SUBCLASSES, and 
a subclass may be divided into SUPERORDERS. 


Finally, a group of classes which differ 
from all other classes in major structural 
characteristics is called a PHYLUM. All the 
single-celled animals are in the Phylum Proto- 
zoae All animals with a linear series of seg- 
ments, jointed limbs, and ventral nerve cord 
are in the Phylum Arthropoda (insects, crabs, 
spiders, ticks, centivedes, etc.). SUBPHYIA 
and SUPERCLASSES are used in many instances. 


The following sample list of animals in 
their respective groups shows the systen of 
categories defined above: 


Phylum Arthropoda 
Subphylum Tracheata 
Class Insecta 
Subclass Pterygota 
Division Neoptera 
Superorder Hemimetabola 
Order Orthoptera (crickets, etc.) 
Superorder Holometabola 
Order Coleoptera (beetles) 
Order Lepidoptera 
Suborder Jugatae (hepialids, etc.) 
Suborder Frenatae 
Superfamily Papilionoidea 
Family Nymphalidae 
Subfamily Argynninae 
Tribe Argynnini 
Subtribe Argynnidi 
Genus A mnis 
Genus Speyeria 
Subgenus Speyeria 
Subgenus Semnopsyche 
Species cybele 
Subspecies leto 
Species diana 
Subtribe Boloriidi 
Genus Boloria. 
C.LeRe 
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A COLLECTING TRIP IN SEARCH OF SPEYERIA EGLEIS SECRETA 


by P.S. Remington, Jr., St. Louis, Missouri 
and Je Donald Eff, Boulder, Colorado 


The race secreta of Speyeria egleis named 
by dos Passos and “and Grey(1945) has remained one 
of the rarest of Speyerias ever since. Among 
several hundred specimens of Speyeria sent by 
the senior author to Mr. L. Paul Grey in 1946 
for determination, three specimens of secreta 
were found, taken on July 5, 1941, by P.S.and 
C.L. Remington at Rabbit Ears Pass, Colorado. 
The trip presently described was intended to 
relocate the exact collecting spot if possi- 
ble and to study the habits and abundance of 
secreta in a positively known locality. 


After many preparations and much planning, 
the authors loaded their car with assorted 
collecting equipment, camping gear, food and 
bedding, forgetting of course a few of the 
most needed items, always discovered too late. 
We left Boulder, Colorado, on the afternoon of 
July 3,1948. We crossed the Continental Divide 
at Berthoud Pass. As we descended the wester: 
side we observed that the vegetation changed 
and that we were entering rolling upland prai- 
rie, covered with Sagebrush (Artemisia) and 
occasional sparse stands of aspen or juniper. 
The aspect of the country was quite different 
from that of the foothills of the Front Range 
to which we were accustomed. From Granby on, 
the country changed little until we approach~ 
ed Muddy Pass, the eastern slope of which bor- 
ders the Routt National Forest and leads into 
Rabbit Ears Pass. Here we crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide again, Rabbit Ears Pass over- 
looking the western slope of the Divide. As 
we went up Muddy Pass the Sagebrush prairie 
region disappeared and gave way to lush 
stands of flowers and conifers. We reached 
this locality toward evening, too late to de- 
termine anything of the butterfly population. 
Later, when opportunity afforded, we found 
Muddy Pass to be a poor collecting area with 
no secreta presente We found a good camping 
spot at the Columbine Camping Ground located 
between Muddy Pass and Rabbit Ears Pass. Our 
view that this was a good camping ground was 
upheld by the appearance of the hordes of 
mosquitoes which always seem to know where 
the "pickings" are beste 


Early the next morning, blessed with ex- 
cellent weather, guaranteed and produced by 
the senior author against the skepticism of 
colleague Eff, we broke camp and headed for 
the western slope,where recollection promised 
that we should find secretae. Both Wiest, who 
collected the types, and Remington reported 
that secreta would be found flying along the 
road going down the western slope and parti- 
cularly along an old road which angled off to 
the right. As we drove we were alert for any 
likely looking collecting spot. Finding such 
an area we would stop and give full attention 
to every Speyeria that we saw, hoping each 
time that it would prove to be secreta. At 
this point it might be well to point out that 
asp dne descends the western slope the ecolo- 
gical conditions change sharply at different 
elevations. The Summit is really a plateau 
densely wooded in spots and characterized by 
open meadows and marshy areas. This is suc 


ceeded, at lower levels, by a drier evergreen 
area, which was the point of our first success. 
Along the road at about 8000 feet above sea 
level we took our first secreta, flying with 
several other Speyeria. In fact, before the 
day was over we took a total of seven species 
of Speyeria. Until we learned to distinguish 
secreta in flight, it was necessary to take 
every Speyeria we saw. After a while we felt 
that we could recognize secreta pretty well 

by the lighter rosy flush on the underside, al- 
though we discovered when we sent the entire 
catch to Grey that many specimens which we had 
thought were secreta were really of a race of 
atlantis close to dorothea. As predicted by 
Grey, zerene and atlantis occur sympatrically 
in this area and it takes careful study to se- 
parate them. Grey thinks they do not inter- 
breed. The safest course for the collector 
searching for secreta is to do as we did and 
catch every Speyeria - he sees flying. 


Progressing on down the western slope of 
Rabbit Ears Pass toward Steamboat Springs, we 
noticed that the vegetation gave way to a pre- 
dominantly aspen area interspersed with some 
oak and with a ground carpet of solid bracken. 
Here was a congregation of butterflies at a 
wet roadside spot which was recognized by P.S. 
Remington as the place where he and his son 
had originelly taken secreta. An intensive 
search resulted in the discovery of the old 
road which Dr. Wiest had mentioned, and which 
led off around the brow of the mountain for 
several miles. This road had been long unused 
and was overgrown with flowers and weeds and 
was crossed at several places by rills which 
proved to be a mecca for many species of but- 
terflies, including male secreta. The sight 
of a half dozen fresh males of 5. secreta con- 
gregated about a wet spot is one long to be 
remembered. It should be pointed out that 
while more than a hundred specimens of "secre- 
ta" were caught by the two authors along this 
road in a day and a half, only very few fe- 
males were taken and these were all found, 
not along the road, but cruising thru the as- 
pen and dense bracken which carpeted the 
slopes at this point. The fact that females 
were very scarce and hard to capture may be 
attributed in part to the fact that we were 
probably a little too early to find females 
in abundance. Experience shows that in the 
genus Speyeria the females usually emerge con- 
siderably later than the males. We hope to 
visit the locality another year, at about the 
middle of July, to verify this idea. 


After collecting intensively in the area 
for a couple of hours, we completed our des- 
cent into Steamboat Springs, collecting as we 
went. Below the locality just described, 
which proved to be the heart of the range of 
secreta, the vegetation changed to oak and 
Sagebrush. Collecting here proved to be not 
nearly so rich as the higher areas, but Spey- 
eria zerene sinope was taken and secreta spa- 
ringly. At the base of the western slope not 
one secreta was found. From our experience on 
this trip, we believe that secreta flies dur- 
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ing the fore part of July on the Western 
Slope in northwestern: Colorado wherever there 
is a predominantly aspen or oak vegetation at 
altitudes from 6000 to 8000 feet. 


Our experience on this trip also proves 
very clearly the extreme importance of cor= 
rectly labelling specimens as to locality and 
date, and elevation wherever significant. The 
original description of secreta gave the type 
locality as "Estes Park". The senior author 
has already pointed out in the Entomological 
News (1947) that this is an error. Two years 
ago Dr. Roy Wiest accompanied the present au- 
thors on a trip to a spot which he remembered 
as the type locality,a ravine at Poudre Lakes, 
near the crest of the Continental Divide in 
Rocky Mountain National Park. On that trip 
no Speyeria were seen except S.mormonia eury- 
nome. Both authors visited the alleged type 
locality again in 1948, shortly after return- 
ing from Rabbit Ears Pass, and no Speyeria of 
any sort was seen. The conclusion is forced 
upon us that the type locality is undoubtedly 
Rabbit Ears Pass, for Wiest has collected 
there many times. This conclusion is support- 
ed by the fact that in no way does the habi- 
tat at either Estes Park or Poudre Lakes re=- 
semble that of the Rabbit Ears Pass area. 


Lest the readers gain the impression that 
we collected only secreta, we list here a few 
of the other butterflies taken on this two- 
day trip: Speyeria atlantis ssp.near dorothea 
Moeck, S.mormonia eurynome(Edw.), S. edwardsii 
(Reak.), S. gerene sinope dos P. & Gr., S. 
callippe ssp. near meadii (Edw.), S. hydaspe 
SBp. near sakuntala (Skin. ), Pavilio rutulus 
Luce, P. eurymedon Luce, Euchloe ausonides 
coloradensis Hy.Edw., Pieris napi pseudonapi 
B. & McD., an interesting race of Euphydryas 
anicia(Dbldy. & Hew.), Melitaea acastus Edw., 
M. palla Bdv., Phyciodes nycteis drusius Edw., 
P. tharos pascoensis Wet., ; camillus Edwe, 
Limenitis wiedemeyerii(Edw.), Lycaena nivalis 
browni dos P., L. helloides florus(Edw.) 0 
beius aquilo rusticus(Edwe), P.saepio us (Bay. 5 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus oro(Scud.), and others. 


Our memories of this trip, besides the 
surprisingly good catch of a butterfly which 
was regarded as one of America's rarest, in- 
elude the elusiveness of secreta --certainly 
one of the most artful dodgers in Lepidoptera, 
the difficulties of papering and labelling 
our catch by lantern light while we served as 
banquets for the mosquitoes, the quiet beauty 
and solitude of that deserted road where we 
Saw the swarms of butterflies, the occasional 
yellow and black flash of the Western Tanager 
and the leap of the startled deer across the 
trail, and finally, the satisfaction that 
comes with the successful completion of an 
eagerly anticipated expedition. 
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FIELD NOTES Vol.II, no.8 
ON THE EYE COLORS OF THE COLJAS EURYTHEME- 


PHILODICE COMPLEX. Since Mr. dos Passos pub- 
lished his paper on this subject (see Lep. 
News 2: pe44), I have examined well over 400 
specimens of this complex alive in the field 
at Maplewood and South Orange, Essex Co., Neda; 
Bethesda, Cabin John, Carderock, and Great 
Falls, Montgomery Co., Maryland; and Chelten- 
ham, Cheltenham township, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
All of those specimens had normal yellow-green 
eyes. Some of those specimens were retained 
for my collection, being killed in jars of 
Potassium Cyanide, and, to my surprise, the 
eyes of all those specimens darkened consid= 
erably as time went one I believe that the 
darkening is due either to the dessication of 
the specimen or to the chemical effect of the 
cyanide on the pigment in the eyes. Since no 
darkening was found in the eyes of living 
specimens, I think that the possibility that 
it is caused by genetic factors is slight. 


ON THE PARASITIZATION OF DANAUS PLEXIPPUS,. 

Late this summer, I raised about eighteen speci- 
mens of Danaus plexippus from larvae. Two spe- 
cimens were parasitized and the two parasitic 
flies which hatched from the pupae were sent, 
along with the pupae to Dr. C.W. Sabrosky for 
identification. He identified them as Compsi- 
lura concinnata(Meigen) (Diptera, Larvaevoridae). 


ON THE USE OF "FLYWAYS" BY PAPILIO GLAUGUS. 
This spring and summer, I noticed in Bethesda, 
Montgomery Co., Md., individuals of P. glaucus 
flying past one place towards open fields in 
the southeast between 9:30 and 11:00 o'olock 
in the morning and flying in exactly the op- 
posite direction between 4:00 and 5:30 in the 
afternoon. If someone could offer an expla= 
nation of this phenomenon, I would appreciate 
it very muche 

Paul R. Ehrlich 

Maplewood, NJ. 


A specimen of Anaea andria, the Goatweed 
Butterfly ,with identification numbers clear 
ly stamped on one wing, was found in Kansas 
by a student. Presumably someone was study- 


ing flight of this species. If it is a mem 
ber of the Lepidopterists' Society, please 
write the News editor at once and he will 
notify the finder of the specimen. 


Readers of the News may be interested to 
know of two new maps being published by the 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BROADWAY AT 
156th STREET, NEW YORK 32, N.Y. One is of the 
U.S.A. and southern Canada at a scale of about 
1 inch to 80 miles. The other, not yet off 
the press, covers Alaska, .northern Canada, and 
Labrador. The price is $4.00 each. 


Se, 


Professor C.P. Alexander writes that: "the 
well-known tropical collector, William Clarke- 
MacIntyre, Cojmies, Manabi, ECUADOR, is re- 
suming collecting and would be interested to 
hear from prospective buyers. MacIntyre and 
his native assistants are among the most effi- 
cient collectors of tropical insects whom I 
have ever known." 
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A SURVEY OF THE HELOPHILOUS MACRO-MOTHS OF THE HUNGARIAN MOORLANDS 


by Dr. Lancelot A. Gozmany 
Budapest, Hungary 


I. 


The moorlands, or swamps, of the Carpa=- 
thian Basin in comparison with those of the 
rest of Europe are unique in their psammolo= 
gical aspects and especially their helophi- 
lous (.swamp-loving) fauna. For present pur- 
poses swamps may be arranged into five cate= 
gories, as follows: 


1. Glacial Swamps 

2. Fluvial Swamps 

3. Lake-shore Marshes 

4. Peat Bogs, or Turfmoors 
5. Sphagnum Bogs 


The first three are of inorganic origin, 
and are simply the creation of geological and 
geographical factors. The others are the re- 
sult of decaying vegetable matter on which a 
special flora exists. If you try to draw a 
rough map of the distribution of the types of 
European swamps you can assert with more or 
less precision, that, aside from fluvial and 
shore swamps occurring in every European low= 
land where rivers and lakes find sufficient 
space for overflowing their banks to create 
stagnant backwaters, the swamps of the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula, North and Middle Germany, 
the Baltic States, Poland and Hungary are the 
remnants of the moving of glaciers and hydro- 
geologic corrosion of ice. Peat and sphagnum 
bogs can be found all over Europe, especially 
in their most classical sites - Ireland and 
Great Britain, but also sporadically in Ger=- 
many, France and Hungary. 


Before surveying the special macro-moth 
fauna of the Hungarian swamps, I must first 
draw attention to the fact that the term Hun- 
gary in this paper designates the territory 
of this country as it was before World War I, 
that is, 1914, this territory being geograph- 
ically, and therefore zoogeographically, a 
perfect unity. 


II. 


Moorlands have a typical aquatic flora 
(Typha, Carex, Euphorbia, Glyceria, etc.), ex- 
tending sometimes over miles of otherwise ag- 
riculturally valuable soil, presenting a char= 
acteristic landscape. In this special habitat 
@ special Lepidoptera fauna also lives. 


Collecting in swamps has its manifest hin- 
drances. These were the reasons why older 
collectors have not satisfactorily investiga- 
ted these habitats. Nobody can comfortably 
put up with inconveniences of swamp climate, 
wetness, etc. Another cause of infrequent 
collecting was ignorance of localities. Un- 
til the third decade of this century "rarer" 
helophilous species were represented by only 
one or two specimens in the collection of the 
Hungarian Natural History Museum in Budapest. 
There is, for instance, Rhadinogoes lepigone 
(Machi. J, with the note in the Catalogus 
Fauna Regni Hungariae (1898): "“Rarissima,spe- 
cimen unicum ex Hungaria cognitum". In the 


above Museum there are three specimens, last 
date: 1928. I caught 26 specimens in one 
night on the reedy shore of Lake Velence, cen- 
tral Hungary. Pelosia obtusa (HsS.) was held 
to be one of the rarest helophilous mths, 

but you can collect 10-15 specimens in the 
above place and in the southernmost reedy 
swamps of Lake Balaton, southwest Hungary. 

It is said that this species is extinct in 
England and Italy. Possibly it was not sought 
after enough! The same holds true for Gortyna 


leucostigma (Hbn.), Aspilates formosaria (Ev. ) 
Archanara neurica (Hbn.), and others. ‘ 


Collecting in swamps therefore calls us 
lepidopterists urgently. Furthermore, river 
improvements, the draining of marshy regions 
to transform them into agriculturally valuable 
land threatens to extirpate sometimes unique 
and always peculiar floras and faunas. The 
priceless relict marshes, for instance, of 
geologically young, diluvial origin in the 
middle of the Great Hungarian Plains have 
their only ecological and biological equiva- 
lents 2000 miles away, near Stalingrad and in 
the Volga Valley. 

How to collect moths in swamps? There are 
three points to be considered: 


1. Clothing. Have watertight, light boots 
(preferably rubber where very wet ground is 
concemed), old, warm clothes, and, most im- 
portant! , a light net or gauze applied in some 
manner (on the rim of your hat, perhaps) to 
keep away gnatse It is also advisable to bring 
with you a hunter’s tripod on which to sit. 


2. Collecting lantern. A satisfactory 
arrangement for the lamp is to have made 


three poles of bamboo or other light wood, 
cut into convenient lengths for carrying. 
These sections can be joined together for use. 
One pole should be longer than the other two. 
At the proper location stick the two shorter 
poles into the soil parallel to each other 
and stretch your sheet between them. This 
forms the reflector and collecting surface. 
Thrust the longer pole into the soil so that 
it leans toward the sheet and hang the lan- 
tern on it near the sheet. The lamp should 
face the marsh and should be placed at the 
edge of woods if there are any. Otherwise 
the collecting is most successful if the lamp 
shines directly into the reeds. 


3.e Lure. The usual "sugaring" is not ap- 
plicable. The best method is to bind 4-5 


slices of dried apple or whole dried pears on 
a string, immersing them in the following mix- 
ture: 1 quart beer, 1 pound sugar, 1 pound 


honey. Put nothing else in the liquid! Im- 
mersion should last for one hour. The strings 


(20 are convenient) can be looped on the low- 
er branches of trees on the shore of clearings 
in marshy woods, or, in fact, on 3 or 4 strong 
reeds taken together. Disperse these about 
every 20 yards, carefully choosing 4 path 
which will be passable also in the dark. Ev- 
en 80, collecting is sometimes unsuccessful, 
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as masses of gnats may lignt on the lures, 
preventing moths from approaching them. Do 
not hang the lures on dry twigs, because ants 
are likely to swarm onto them. 


III. 


A strict separation of which moths are 
helophilous is, of course, impossible on 
technical grounds. This is rather a matter 
of aspect. The greater part of the moths 
that feed on Alders (Alnus spp.) are not he- 
lophilous, although this is a typical swamp- 
lovi tree. Furthermore, Polia splendens 
(Hbn. ) feeds on various small plants in many 
different habitats, including swamps, where 
it can be caught in great numbers. 


After considering their ecological assooci- 
ations, both plant and animal, I consider the 
following Hungarian species as helophilous 
mothse The numbers refer to the five swamp 
habitats listed above in Section I. 


Sesia Segehe (Kautz), on Euphorbia aquati- 
ca. (1 

Comacla senex (Hbn.), on liverworts (Junger- 
Mannia spp.). (1,3,5) 

Pelosia muscerda (Hun. ), in woods. (1,2,3) 

Pelosia obtusa (H.-S. ist ss 5) 


Rhyparioides metelkana (La. 5 » On palustrine 
Serene (2 


Phragmatoecia castanea (Hbn.), on reed(Phrag- 
mites spp. ). 1,2,355) 
Laelia coenosa Gita. J" on reed (Phragmites 


c Tee a ree 4 (1 ) dge (C 

osmotriche atoria (L.), on sedge (Carex, 
~ Dactylis, iis, Luzula). 2,3,5) 
Acronycta leporina ae eee & melano= 
cephala, on birches and grasses. (2,3 

Rhyacia st a (Thnbg.), black heath (Erica 
cinerea). 5) 

Rhyacia hyperborea (Zett.), on blueberry(Vac- 
cinium myrtillus). 4) 

Aporephyle nigra (Haw.), on dock (Rumex spp.) 


Gortyna leucostigma (Hbn.) & abs. fibrosa & 
albipuncta on flag (Iris Bee aps 
(2,3,4,5) 

= micacea (Esp.), palustrine plants. 

7 (SS 

Hydroecia petasitis (Dbld.), on sweet colts= 
foot (Petasites hybridus). (2) 

Phragmitiphila typhae (Thnbg.), on cat-tail 
(Typha latifolia & angustifolia).(1,3,4,5) 

Phragmitiphila typhae ab. fraterna. (2,3,5) 

Phragmitiphila nexa ens cae) ee 

Archanara as ae (Esp.), on sedge (Typha lati- 
folia). es 5) 

Archanara gigantea ee (1,2,3,5) 

Archanara sparganii (Esp.), on sedge and reed 
(Typha latifolia & Phragmites communis).(4) 

Archanara geminipuncta (Haten.), on reed 
(Phragmites communis). (4,5) 

Archanara neurica (Hbn.). (2,3) 

Archanara dissoluta & f. hessii (O.).- (5) 

Archanara dissoluta ab. arundineta. (1,3,5) 

Meliana flammea (Curt.), on reed (Phragmites 
comm). (1,2,3,5) 

Tapinostola extrema (Hbn. ). iz 29D) 
Tapinostola pygmina (Haw. ). 1,2,3,5) 

Ta “ meeiss eee (Eve), on read grass 

ia ssietasrecis Calamagrostis 2 eios). (1, 2) 

Nee ra lutosa » on reed (Phragmites 
comme )e reuse By 
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Sedina bittneri (Hering). (2,3) (coll. Nat- 
tan, Dr. Roveaey 

Athetis palustris (Hbn. on palustrine plants. 

ae : 


dinogoes lepigone (Méschl.). (2,3,5) 

Phytometra chryson (Esp.), on hemp agrimony, 
and glutinous sage (Eupatorium canna & 
Salvia Renee) (2,4 

Anarta myrtilli (L.), on heather (Calluna yul- 
gearis). 4 

Eustrotia uncula (Cl.), on grasses. (1,2,3,5) 

Schrankia turfosalis tanko (2,3) (coll. Dr. 
Kovacs 

Acidalia cor laria (Krtschm.), on palus- 
trine plants.(2,3,4 
spilates formosaria (Ev.), on hemp agrimony 

Eupatorium cannabinum). (1,3 

Carsia paludata var. imbutata (Hbn.), on peat 
blueberry Vaccinium exrogssos). t ) 

Eupithecia absinthiata (C1. ). 

Arsilonche alboyenosa eee we Bh s »5) 

Boarmia danieli.e (3) (coll. Dr. Kovacs, and 
~ according to him, a typical moth of our an- 
cient peaty-woods. ) 


There are still other moths (for instance, 
Nudaria mundana L., Acscosmetia caliginosa Hbne, 
etce) that prefer wet places and yet cannot 
be held strictly helobious. Heavy dew and a 
humid northern hillside are enough for them 
to occur in places many miles away from any 
river, lake, or swamp. 


Pd << < << 


BUTTERFLY MIGRATION NEAR ITALY 


The interesting communications by Saville 
and Henderson on bird migration in Science, 
June 4, 1948, recall a remarkable insect mi- 
gration that I witnessed years ago. 


On August 14, 1934, at 8 A.M., I had oc= 
casion to leave a schooner, becalmed about 28 
miles due south of Messina, Italy, and pro- 
ceed in a small motor boat in quest of sup 
plies. Travelling north at about 12 Ikmots 
over a glassy sea, we observed a great num 
ber of small, pale yellow butterflies all 
flying west a few feet above the water. They 
were not grouped in flocks, but flew singly, 
apparently spaced about 50 to 100 yards apart. 
As I recall it, we continued to see them for 
a distance of several miles as we entered the 
funnel between Sicily and the Italian main- 
land. They were all about 5 or 6 feet above 
the water, as I recall it, and every single 
one was flying due west, as nearly as we . 
could judge. I can give no accurate estimate 
of the size of these butterflies, but, as 
nearly as I can recall it, the wing span ap- 
peared to be between 3 and 5 cme 


The distance across the strait, east to 
west, at the point where we first encountered 
the flight, is about 14 statute miles, and it 
narrows progressively as Messina is approached. 


The ecological meaning of this flight, and 
the instinctive drive and sensory clues in- 
volved are interesting problems for specula- 
tion and’ study. 

Alexander Forbes, M.D. 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
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9. Biologie der Schmetterlinge 
by Martin Hering 


In spite of being entirely in German, this 
book should be on the reference shelf of eve=- 
ry specialist in Lepidoptera. It is the only 
existing scholarly treatment of the various 
aspects of lepidopterology other than strict 
classification. The material is considered 
from a world-wide basis and all groups of Le- 
pidoptera are included. The most direct means 
of showing the scope of the book is to give a 
translation of the chapter titles, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY SECTION 


1. Characteristic Features of the Structure 
of the Lepidoptera. 

2. Phylogeny and Affinities in Lepidoptera. 

3. Egg and Oviposition. 

4. The Larva. 

5. The Pupa (Nymph) and its Development. 

6. The Hatching-out of the Imago. 


THE LIFE OF THE IMAGO, ITSELF 


7. The Food of the Lepidopteron. 

8. Courtship and Mating. 

9. The Sensory Life of Lepidoptera. 
10. The Flight of Lepidoptera. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


11. The Geographical Distribution of Lepidop- 
tera. 

12. Alternation of Generations and Polymorph- 
ism. 

13. Phenology. Melanism and Albinisn. 

14. Enemies of Lepidoptera and Protective De- 
vices against Them. 

15. Aquatic Lepidoptera. 

16. Mining Lepidoptera. 

17. Gall-making Lepidoptera. 

18. Lepidoptera in Relation to Ants and Ter- 
mites. 

19. Symbiosis and Related Phenomena. 

20. Forms of Association among Lepidoptera. 

21. Experimental Biology. 

22. Peculiarities of Instinct Development. 

23. Destruction and Benefits from Lepidoptera. 


CONCIUDING CONSIDERATIONS 
24. The Practice of Biological Observation. 


Chapter two concludes with a classifica- 
tion of the Lepidoptera and a phylogenetic 
chart of relationships. Dr. Hering recognized 
56 families. 


Within this book there are assembled nu- 
merous interesting trivial facts, such as the 
range of size in Lepidoptera, from Thysania 


agrippina (225 mm.) to Nepticula acetosae (3 
mm). Equally interesting and far more signi- 
ficant are the discussions of experimental 
physiology, mimicry, zoogeography, and numer— 
ous other profound aspects of lepidopterology. 


The illustrations are regrettably few for 
@ work of this sort, but the plates are of ex- 
cellent quality. 


C.L.R. 


¥ Pp. 460; 15 plates, 82 figs. Berlin, 1926 
(Julius Ee neem) For sale by J.D. Sherman, 


132 Primrose Ave. ,Mt.Vernon,N.¥., for $9.00. 
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WAR LOSSES IN JAPAN 


Mr. Takashi Shir6zu of the Entomological 
Laboratory, Kyushu University, has reported on 
war damage to lepidopterology in Japan. 


The losses were relatively slight. Dr. J. 
Shibuya, able authority on the Pyralidae, was 
killed when Rota Island, in the Marianas, was 
bombed. Mr. I. Fukushima was killed in the 
fighting in North China. 


None of the major collections, including 
those at the universities in Sapporo and Fuku=- 
oka, were destroyed. However, the collection 
of the Tokyo Agricultural College was burned, 
as were private collections including those of 
K. Nomura in Tokyo and Mr. Shir6ézu, himself. 


The large collections of the Taihoku Uni- 
versity and the Central Experiment Station in 
Formosa were not damaged, but were occupied by 
the Chinese Army and are now the property of 
the Chinese Government. Dr. 5S. Issiki, noted 
authority on Japanese and Formosan Microlepi- 
doptera, has returned to Japan, as have his col- 
leagues, Dr. T. Shiraki, Dr. Y. Miwa, T. Mitono, 
and M. Chujo. None of them was able to bring 
his literature or private collection. 


™ 


We have recently learned that the very 
valuable library of the Societa Entomologica 
in Genova, Italy, was destroyed by fire as a 
result of bombardment during World War II. 


PB <P Dood 
LEPIDOPTERA LITERATURE FOR SALE 


In the April News (p.42) announcement was 
made of large sets of papers being disposed 
of by the Entomological Society of Washington 
at fairly reasonable rates, with a 20% reduc- 
tion for Lepidopterists’ Society members. Dr. 
Gurney, secretary of the Washington Society, 
has informed us that there was a good response 
from our members. He further stated that one 
more lot has been discovered in his society's 
store rooms and he has agreed to a very low 
price for this valuable literature. 


The new lot consists of two parts. The 
first includes about 58 papers, with about 230 
pages and at least 5 plates. They were pub- 
lished from 1897-1905. There are about 40 pa- 
pers by H.G. Dyar. The rest are by A.R. Grote, 
GeH. French, J.B. Smith, and others. 


The second part consists of a substantial 
portion of Dyar's series entitled "Life His- 
tories of North American Geometridae", pub- 
lished in at least 68 parts in Psyche from 
1899 to 1905. The set now being offered com- 
prises between 45 and 50 parts of the first 
68. There are over 100 pages in the lot. 


These two lots of scarce old works total 
over 100 papers and well over 300 pages, plus 
plates. The two sets together may be obtained 
by Lepidopterists' Society members for only 
$3.00, postpaid, by writing to: 


Entomological Society of Washington 
c/o Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quarantine 
Washington 25, D.C. 

C.L.Re 
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346. Ariga, Ke, "Distribution of butverflies in Matsu- 
moto City and its eastern mountain district, Japan," 
(In Japanese). Collecting and Breeding (Tokyo), 
vol.9: ppel85-188. Oct. 1947. (T.S- 

347. Beirne, Bryan P., "Notes on the Origin and Histo- 
ry of the British Insect Fama." Proc. Roy. Ent. 
Soc. Lond. (A), vol.23: pp-l-3. 18 Mar. 1948. Sup- 
plements with records of Lepidoptera and other in- 
sects his earlier paper (see Lep. News 2: p18). 

348. Bibby, F.F., "Notes on the Insect Fauna of the Sa- 
mar Group, Philippines." Philippine Journ, Science, 
vol.77: ppe6l-Sl. May 1947. Records 3 identified 
spp. and 10 families of Lepidoptera from Calicoan Is. 

349. Chermock, Ralph L. & Ottilie D., "Notes on the 
Life Histories of Three Floridian Butterflies." 
Canadian Ent., vol.79: pp.142-144,9 figs. July—Aug. 
1948. Life histories of Appias drusilla neunogenii 
(host - Beloperone guttata), Strymon acis bartrami 
(host — Croton linearis), all in Florida. 

350. Corbet, A. Steven, "Papers on Malaysian Rhopalo— 
cera. VI. Symbrenthia hipplocla (Hlbner, 1838), a 
Species distinct from S. hippoclus (Cramer, 1779)." 
Entomologist, vol.&1: sole ie7, 2 figs. July 1948. 
Confirms 1947 findings of Toxopeus & Pock-Steen of 
separateness of these 2 spp. Describes as new: S. 
hippocla race selangorana (Malaya) and S. hippocla 
race viridis (N.Borneo). Lists all known local ra- 
ces of the two largely sympatric spp. Figures wuncus 
of a race of each. 

351. Darlow, H-M., "Insects taken at Sea, August to: 
October, 1947." Entomologist, vol.81: pp.158-163. 
July 1948. Records 14 spp. of Lepidoptera taken out 
at sea between England and Malta. 

352. Diakonoff, A., "Een verbeterde methode voor het 
monteeren van genitaal—preparaten." (An improved 
method for momting genitalia). (In Dutch). Jntonm. 
Berichten, vol.12: pp.259-260. 1 July 1948. The 
method is to macerate the genitalia in 10% sodim 
hydroxide, transfer to 96% alcohol in benzyl-alcohol 
and enclose permanently in Venetian turbenthine on 
smal] glass slides which can be put on the pin of 
the specimen concerned. (A.D.) 

353. Diakonoff, A., "Records and descriptions of Micro- 
lepidoptera (2)." Treubia, vol.19: pp.483-524. 
Sept. 1948. 2 Phaloniidae, 31 Tortricidae and 2 
Chlidanotidae are recorded from the Malay Archipela- 
go. New species, all Tortricidae, are: Zacorisca 
toxopei (N. Guinea), Z. t. aplasta (Bornes), Isotenes 
cryptadia (Buru), I. inae (Java, Sumatra, Assam), I. 
thaumasia (Java, Sumatra), Neocalyptis insularis 
(Sebesi Id., Java), Epagoge occidentialis, Homona in~ 
termedia, H. scutina, Cacoecia allcica, Syndemis mi- 
ae, Eboda discobola, EB, spinosa, ©. musculus, (all 
from Java), Protypanthes eutrachys and Schoenotenes 
helioconis (Sumatra). Homona wetan Diak. is a good 
species; Proactenis sisix Diak. 9 described. “Har— 
mologa" (= Isotenes) miserana Walk. appears to be 
confined to Australia; records from other islands 
concern new Isotenes spp. mentioned above. Clysiana 
opisthodonta Diak. is a synonym of C. reliquatrix 
(Meyr.), Homona picrostacta Meyr. a synonym of He 
mubiferana (Walk.). Genitalia of both sexes, when 
available, and of neuration and head of Picroxena 
scorpiura Meyr. (Chlidanotidae) are figured. (A.D.) 

354- Dowden, Philip B., W.D. Buchanan, & V.M. Carolin, 
"Natural—Control Factors Affecting the Spruce Bud— 


worm." Jour. Econ. Ent., vol.4l: pp.457-464. June 
1948. Detailed parasite data, including valuable 


lists of primary and secondary parasites. 


355. Dufrane, Abel, "Pieridae". (In French). Bull. 
Ann. Soc. Ent. Belgique, vol.$3: pp.46-73. 28 Feb. 


1947. Describes as new: Leptosia medusa f. houzeaujl 
(Ivory Coast), Pieris melete f. tonkinensis (Tonkin), 
Mylothris nubila f. wansoni (locality not given), Ne 
agathina f. maureli (Ethiopia), Colotis mathieui 
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(Belgian Congo), C. antevippe f,-subgavisa (L. Con- 
go), C. paradoxa (Belgian Congo), G. auxo race har- 
rarensis (Ethiopia), C. vreuricki (Congo), Hebomoia 
glaucippe formosana f. transiens (Formosa), Catop- 
silia f. florella f. inornata (Guinea) & f. ornata 
(Sikkim), C. florella gnoma f. transiens (Tonkin), 
Terias trujilensis (Peru), T. joannisi (Peru), Col- 
lias minuscula f. peruviensis (Peru). In addition, 
at least 58 new aberrations and 5 new seasonal forms 
are named. It is difficult to find any genuine use- 
fulness to science in this paper. By M. Dufrane's 
system, one could hardly fail to catch scores of "new 
aberrations" in a single day in Colorado, all of 
which M. Dufrane would presumably wish to name for- 
mally, designating holotypes, etc. There are many 
shaky points. For example, "ab. lambillioni" of Co- 
lias elis is a whitish female "semblable du Canada, 
sans nom de localité précise” - not even the Conti- 
nent definitely knom! Some supposed races named 
from uniques! 

356. Fisher (Richardson), K.J., "Some Geographical 
Notes on West China Localities." Entomologist, vol. 
$1: pp.192-195, 213-219, map. Aug., Sept. 1948. Lo- 
cates accurately a large number of important histo- 
rical localities of Chinese Lepidoptera. 

357. Fleming, Henry, "A New Genus and Species of Orne— 
odidae (Moths) from Rancho Grande, North-central Ve- 
nezuela." Zoologica (N.Y.), vol.33: pp.39-42, pl.l. 
20 Apr. 1948. Describes in detail as new: genus 
ALINGUATA and lone species neblina (Rancho Grande). 
Drawing and photos of types. 

358. Fox, Richard M., "Two new Ithomiinae in the 
Schaus collection (Lepidoptera: Nymphalidae) ." 
Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci., vol.38: pp.315-316, 2 figs. 
15 Sept. 1948. Describes as new and figures: Ptero— 
nymia schausi (Colombia), Hypoleria meridana (Meri- 
da, Venezuela). 

359. Fukaya, M., "The fundamental study on the fore— 
east of Rice Borer, Chilo simplex Butler (prelimina- 
ry report)." (In Japanese). Nogaku Kenkyu(Report 
of the Ohara Institute for Agricultural Research), 
vol.37: pp.23-26. June 1947. (T.S.) 

360. Gardner, J.C.M., "Notes on Pupae of the Noctuidae.* 
Proc. Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond. (B), vol.17: pp.84-92, 12 
figs. 18 Jue 1948. Keys pupae of subfamilies of 
Noctuidae (= Phalaenidae), with descriptions, keys, 
figures of some Indian species. 

361. Hayashi, K. & T. Niimura, "Note on the egg laying 
habit of Argynnis paphia paphioides But. (Nymph.)." 
(In Japanese). Zephyrus,vol.9:p.294. June 1947. (T.S.) 

362. Herwarth von Buttenfeld, H.W., Hebben Colias 
eroceus Fourer. en de variaties uit de helice-groep 
verschillende vlieguren?" (Do C.¢. and the varie- 
ties of the h.—group fly at different hours?" (In 
Dutch). Entom. Berichten, vol.12: p.249. 1 July 
1948. In warm hours of the day mostly pale coloured 
varieties are on the wing. (A.D.) 

363. Ishibashi, Y., "Note on Graphium doson albidus Wil. 
captured in Nagasaki Pref., Jap. (Papilion.)" (In 
Japanese). Zeph »VOl.9: ppe293-294. June 1947.(T.S.) 

364. It8, S., (Choaspes banjamini Mur. at— 
tracted to the electric light (Hesper.).) (In Japan- 
ese). Zephyrus, vol.9: p.294. June 1947. (T.S-) 

365. Kapur, A.P., "A Note on the Genus Epina Walker 
(Lep.-Pyral.)." Entomologist, vol.8l: pel9l. Aug. 
1948, Diatraenopsis Dyar & Heinr. sunk as synonym 
of Walker's Epina, with D. differentialis a synonym 
of E. dichromella. Confusion resulted from Walker's 
failure even to mention locality of dichromella, 

366. Kibe, K., "Capturing of Zizina otis sylvia Nak. 
near Nakatsu, Jap. "Lycaenidae)." (In Japanese). 
Zephyrus; vol.9: pp.291-292. Jue 1947. (T.S.) 

367. Kibe, K., "Larvae of Lampides boeticus L. attend- 
ed by ant, Lasius niger." (In Japanese). Zephyrus, 
vol.9: Pe29h. June 1947. (T.S.) 
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368. Kibe, K., "Pieris rapae crucivora Boisd. attract- 
ed to electric light(Pierid.)." (In Japanese). Ze- 
phyrus, vol.9: pe294- June 1947. (T.S.) 

369. Lempke, B.J., "Trekvlinders in 1946." (Migration 


of Lepidoptera in 1946). (In Dutch). Mntom. Ber- 
ichten, vol.12: pp.234-239. 1 May 1948. 7ta annu- 


al report on migration of Lepidoptera in Holland 
completed. (A.D.) 

370. Ludwig, Daniel, "Relation between Lipid Content 
of Cuticle, Duration of Diapause, and Resistance to 


Dessiccation of Pupee of the Cynthia Moth." Physi- 
ological Zoology, vol.21: pp.252-257. July 1948. 


Removed lipids by immersion in ether; found no ef- 
fect on diapause but some loss of water and in-— 
creased mortality from moulds as results. 

371. Matsuzawa, H., "Notes on biology of Chilo simplex 
Butler and Schoenobius incertellus Walker." (In Ja- 
panese). Ann. Miyazaki Linn. Soc., vol.12: pp.5-8. 
May 1948. (T.S.) 

372. Moriya, Y., "Two rare butterflies in Ogaki City 
and its vicinity." (In Japanese). Zephyrus, vol.9: 
pe290. Jue 1947. Records Zizina otis sylvia and 
Dansus tytia niphonica. (T.S.) 

373. Nakajima, S. and K. Shimizu, "Bionomic studies on 
an injurious insect of sweet potato, Anophia leuco— 
melas L." (In Japanese). Danchi-Nogaku (published 
from Miyazaki Agricultural College), vol.l: pp.55-57. 
Jume 1948. (T.S.) 

374. Nakamura, M., "Abnormal venation in Pieris melete 
Men. and Aporia crataegi Linné." (In Japanese). 
Coll, and Breed., vol.9: p.99. May 1947. (T.S.) 

375. Needham, James G., "Ecological Notes on the In- 
sect Population of the Flower Heads of Bidens pilo- 
ga." Ecological Monographs, vol.18: pp.431-446. 
July 1948. Includes 10 spp. of moths, mostly micros. 

376. Niimura, T., "Capturing of Melanitis leda in Chi- 
ba Pref., Jap. (Satyr.)". (In Japanese). Zeph i 
vol.9: p.289, 1 fig. Jume 1947. (T.S.) 

377. Niimura, T., "A migrating Daneus chrysippus in 
Nakatsu City, Jap. (Danaidae)." (In Japanese). 
Zephyrus, vol.9: pe292. June 1947. (T.S.) 

378. Niimura, T., "A revision of the species of Pyrgus 
in Japen (Lep., Hesper.)." (In Japanese). Matsumushi, 
vol.2: pp.110-112. Mar. 1948. P. zona Mab. dropped 
as a synonym of P. maculatus Brem. & Grey by rearing 
experiments. Zona is merely a summer form of macu- 
latus. P. bieti tokachiana Mats. also sinks wider 
P. maculatus. (T.sS. 

379. Okamoto, D.,"The Life-history of Elcysma westwoodi 
Vollenhoven(Lep.) a cherry-tree pest." Cin Japanese). 
Matsumushi, vol.2: pp.52-55. Sept. 1947. (T.S.) 

380. Okamoto, D., "Some Notes on Pieris rapaze L. in 
Corea." (In Japanese). Biosphaera, vol.l: pp.17l- 
175. Oct. 1947. (T.S.) 

381. Picard, J., "Les Hesperiidae du département du 
Gard d'aprés les chasses de R, Gaillard." (In French) 
Lambillionea, vol.48: pp.25-30, 34-42. Apr., June 
1948. Records 21 spp. from Gard. Describes as new? 
Pyrgus carthami race nemausensis (Nimes), P. serra- 
tulae race arvernensis (La Séyreyréde), P. bellieri 
race gaillardi (Nimes), Ochlodes ventatum race con- 
coulensis (Concoules) and four "individuals formes". 

382. Saito, S., "Capture of Hypolimnas misippus L. at 
Matsumoto, Cent. Honshu, Jap.(Nymph.)." (In Japanese 
Mushi Shizen (Tokyo), no.18: p.91. Apr. 1948. (T.S. 

383. Shirézu, T., "A new locality of Neptis philyra 
excellens But. in Kyushi, Jap. (Nymphal.)." (In Ja- 
panese). Zephyrus, vol.9: p.292. June 1947. (T.S.) 

384. Shir6zu, T., "A new locality of Lethe mar, is 
Mot. in Kyushu, Jap. (Satyr.)." (In Se Ze- 
phyrus, vol.9: pp.292-293. June 1947. (T.S.) 

385. Shirézu, T., "Two butterflies new to the fauna of 
the Goté Islands, Japan." (In Japanese). JZephyrus, 
vol.9: p.293. June 1947. Records Euchloe scolymus 
and Precis orithya. (T.S.) 
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386, Shirézu, T., (Note on the generation of Papilio 


machaon hippocrates Fel. at the low land of Fukuoka 
and its vicinity). (In Japanese). Zeph » Vol.9: 
pp. 295-296. June 1947. (T.S.) 


387. Sibatani, A., "On the generic name of Penthema 
formosanum (Rothschild) and its systematic position 
(Satyr.)." (In Japanese). Zephyrus, vol.9: p.238. 
June 1947. From the characters of the male genita-— 
lia, P. formasanum is shown to be a satyrid and not 
a nymphalid as treated before. (1.S.) 

388. Sperry, John L., "Southwestern Geometrid Notes and 
New Species. II." Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol.43: 
pp-38-93. June 1948. Describes as new: Sericosema 
meadowsaria, Phengommataea mabelata, Antepione hewes— 
ata (all from Oak Creek Canyon, Ariz.). First des- 
cription of female of Parexcelsa ultraria. Notes on 
3 other spp. 

389. Takahashi, Y., "Note on the collecting of Arhopa- 
la ganesa loomisi Pryer in Mt. Kiyosumi in Chiba 
Pref., Jap. (Lycaen.)." (In Japanese). Zeph ; 
vol.9: pp.2$5~288, 1 fig. June 1947. (T.S.) 

390. Takatsuka, M., "A locality of the red—marked form 
of Graphium doson albidus Wil. in Kochi Pref., Japan. 
(Papilionidse)." (In Japenese). Zephyrus, vol.9: 
ppe290-291. Jue 1947. (T.S.) 

391. Terayosni, F., "Capturing of Badamia exclamationis 
Fab. in Shiga Pref., Jap. (Hesper.)." (In Japanese). 
Zephyrus, vol.9: pp.289-290, 1 fig. Jwme 1947. This 
is the first record of this tropical butterfly mizrat- 
ing into Japan. (T.S.) 

392. Timon—David, Jean, "Pigments des Insectes." (In 
French). L'Année Biologique, vol.5l: pp.237-271. 
Sept.-Oct.1947. Detailed discussion, mainly chemi- 
cal, including many pigments in Lepidoptera. Very 
extensive bibliography. 

393. Toxopeus, L.J., "Een bijdrage tot de kennis van 
Actias maenas." (A contribution to the knowledge of 


A.m.).- (In Dutch). Chronica Naturae, vol.104: pp. 
60-62. Feb. 1948. A report on comparative rearing 


of material from Java and Sumatra respectively, um- 
der same conditions. Eggs and larvae were alike. 
Duration of development was distinctly different: 
Javanese material almost 2 months, Sumatran 4-6 
weeks. The Javanese moths were larger consequently. 
An annotated list of sub-species is added. (A.D) 

394. Umeya, K.,"Note on the breeding of Polygonia c-album 
hamigera But.(Nymph.)." (In Japanese). Coll.and Breed., 
vol.9: p.ll2. May 1947. This is the first record 
of P. c-album breeding in Japan. The foud-plant ob- 
served is Celtis sinensis var. japonica. 

395. Waloff, Ne, MoJ. Norris, and E.C. Broadhead, "Fe— 
eundity and Longevity of Ephestfa elutella Hiibner 
(Lep., Phycitidae)." Trans. Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond., 
yol.99: pp.245-268, 6 figs. 25 Jue 1948. Fecund— 
ity increased and longevity decreased with increase 
in temperature. Other life history factors also 
analyzed experimentally, 

396. Weiss, Harry B., "The New York Entomological Club 
and 'Papilio'." Journ. N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol.56: pp. 
119-136, Jwne 1948. Detailed history of the famous 
Club and its members, including Henry Edwards, Jacob 
Doll, A.R. Grote, Thos. L. Mead, and other lepidopte— 
rists. Also history of short-lived journal, "Papilio", 

397. Wellington, W.G. x WR. Henson, "Notes on the Ef- 
fects of Physical Factors on The Spruce Budworm, Cho- 
ristoneura fumiferana (Clem.)." Canadian Fnt., vol. 
79: pp.168-170. 12 Oct. 1948. Detailed correlation 
of weather and life of this pest moth. Valuable eco- 
logical data. 

398. Wilmink, G.F., "Massaal optreden van Rhizedra lu- 
tosa Hb. in de N.O. polder™". (Mass occurrence of 
R.1. in the Northeast Polder). (In Dutch). Entoa, 
Berichten, vol.12: pp.246-247. 1 May 1948. Mass 
occurrence of lutosa observed in Holland in Sept.- 
Oct., 1947, possibly caused by very warm summer (A.D.) 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 


16. Ferdinand Heinrich Herman Strecker 
(1836-1901) 


Science and art are often distinguished 
by the statement that the former excludes emo= 
tion while the latter expresses it. Yet since 
emotion and reason are both essential parts 
of living they have a close relationship. 
F.H. Herman Strecker must have found this 
closeness particularly true in his own life 
for he was both artist and scientist. His 
inherited talent for the artistic profession 
was expressed in sculpture, architecture and 
designe His father, who had been a well- 
known sculptor in Germany, came to America in 
1835 and settled in Philadelphia. Herman 
Strecker was born on March 24, 1836, in that 
city. When he was twelve years old the fami- 
ly moved to Reading, Pennsylvania, where he 
attended the public schools. He showed his 
d4nterest in both art and science as a boy,and 
after his father’s passing in 1856, he took 
up the parental profession. 


The scientific leanings of this famous 
lepidopterist also had ancestral roots, for 
three of Strecker's uncles were naturalists. 
As a young man, he studied natural history, 
particularly the Macrolepidoptera, at the Aca= 
demy of Natural Soilences of Philadelphia. of 
those days he later wrote (1878): "I shall ne- 
ver forget when a little boy how my heart 
pounded when one day Prof. Jos. Leidy took me 
into the basement of the..eAcademy.., and 
pointing to the books on Entomology told me I 
had permission to examine them. Great God 
what a Heaven opened to me! ... How I now re=- 
vyeled in the treasures of old Cramer, in Dono- 
vanyeeein indefatigible Hubner, and in dust 
ad libitum. How I gazed wonderstruck on the 
great African Saturnidae depicted by the old 
authors, never dreaming that I should ever be- 
come the happy possessor of such treasures. 
Throughout Strecker's life scientific work 
had to be done at night or on holidays, yet 
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in addition to his papers, he amassed a large 
and valuable collection,obtaining many of the 
specimens on his trips to Mexico, the West In- 
dies, and Central America, where he went pri- 
marily to study ancient Aztec architecture. 


Strecker's principal work was the volumi- 
nous “Lepidoptera Rhopaloceres and Heteroceres, 
Indigenous and Exotic, with Descriptions and 
Coloured Illustrations." This was published 
in fifteen parts and four supplements, during 
the period 1872-77. The fifteen colored 
plates are among the remarkable aspects of 
the series and have a laborious history. When 
the plates were being done Strecker was a 
poor man and could not afford fifteen separ 
ate lithographic stones on which to make his 
drawings. So one plate was completed, sent 
to the publishers and printed, and returned 
to the artist, who repolished the stone and 
drew the second plate. This was repeated un- 
til all the plates had been printed. 


Strecker described several hundred new 
species, many of which were published in his 
two large works. His thoroughness is shown 
in the completeness of the references in them. 
In his second major work, "Butterflies and 
Moths of North America" (1878) are included 
detailed instructions for rearing, collecting, 
preparation, classifying, packing, etc. He 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Franklin and Marshall College 
for his scientific contributions. 


Strecker has been variously described by 
his associates as cordial, affable, genial, 
and modest about his talents. However, it is 
admitted that another side of his personality 
was his intense desire to build up his collec- 
tion of Lepidoptera, and he evidently resorted 
to devious means, in some cases, to obtain 
specimens. Two of his characteristic sayings 
were: "I don’t let my right hand know what my 
left hand is doing", and "It is human nature 
to think of ourselves first, last and always." 
On the other hand, he was always enthusiasti- 
cally interested in helping and advising be- 
ginning lepidopterists, and had a tremendous 
number of correspondents all over the world. 
He said of his book on North American Lepidop= 
tera that it was written in order to furnish 
plain instructions and information to the be- 
ginner, and hoped it would increase his corres-= 
pondence with students and collectors. His 
Philosophy was: "Never...egive a cold look or 
word to those who hunger after the truths of 
science; foolish questions may be asked you, 
and your patience at times taxed, but remember 
the time, far back, when you too were groping 
in the dark... Remember how a hand was reached 
out to direct you aright from gloom and uncer- 
tainty to light and knowledge; show now your 
gratitude for that kindness, in the only way 
in your power, by doing for some other one who 
is humbly striving, that which at a time long 
passed, was done for you." 


At his passing on Nove30, 1901, at the age 
of 65, in Reading, Pa., he left a wife end a 
son and daughter. His Lepidoptera collection 
is now in the Chicago Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry» The above photograph, previously unpub= 
lished, was kindly loaned by Dr. A.B. Klots of 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Wanted :Argynninae,Papilionidae,diurnal swamp- 
loving moths. Offer in exchange RARE HUNGARIAN 
LEPIDOPTERA of any group. Dr. L. Gozmany, 
Budapest XII, Gyéri ut 1. II. 14., HUNGARY. 


PAPILIO ARISTODEMUS PONCEANA for sale and ex- 
change. Also all other south Florida and Flo- 
rida Keys Lepidoptera for exchange. Write: 
H.L. King, 4618 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 


DANISH LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for 
papered Rhopalocera, Sphingidae, Arctiidae. 
A. Andersen, Odensegade F, $, Copenhagen,DENMARK. 


Wanted immediately: All species of the genus 
ANNAPHILA Grt. and forms of AXENUS ARVALIS 
Grt. Accurate ecological data desired. Of- 
fer in exchange Phalaenidae of S. Calif. & 
living pupae of Hemileuca nevadensis califor- 
nica Wgt. C.I. Smith, 161 So. 16th St., Apt. 
1-B, Richmond, California. 

WANTED: Wasps(Hymenoptera: Vespoidea, Sphecoi- 
dea,Chrysidoidea), particularly Psammocharidae 
(Spider-Wasps) and Mutillidae(Velvet "Ants"), 
of the world. Will collect Lepidoptera or 
other insects in exchange. David G.Shappirio, 
4811 17th St., N.W.,Washington 11, D.C. 
Wanted from collectors or museums: any mater 
ial of PEREUTE, ARCHONIAS and LEODONTA (Pier- 
idae), for determination and distributional 
data to be used in revisions. It will be re- 
turned promptly and handled carefully. Please 
write before sending shipment. F.M. Brown, 
326 Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
WANTED: for taxonomic study, any U.S. species 
of Hesperioid genus MEGATHYMUS. I have for 
exchange many species of North American Ma- 
crolepidoptera. Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Acade- 
my St., Maplewood, New Jersey. 


NAMED RHOPALOCERA & PARTIALLY NAMED HETEROCERA 
& MICROLEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for 
Microlepidoptera of South Asia. Collections 
of such Microlepidoptera also solicited for 
identification. Dr. A. Diakonoff, Zodlogisch 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, D.E.I. 
SPEYERIA DIANA and many other scarce Lepidop- 
tera available for exchange for desired spp., 
esp. of Papilio, Megzgathymus, Sphingidae, etc. 
William F. Duhlmeier, 2535 Indian Mound Ave., 
Norwood 12, Ohio. 


In exchange for Philotes of the world, MY EN- 
TIRE COLLECTION of 5,000 specimens of western 
Lepidoptera. Will send list of check list nos. 
available. Let me know your localities. R.H. 
Mattoni, V-29 Terr. War Housing, Richmond, Cal. 
Quality 
Write for cata- 


Japanese Rhopalocera offered in exchange for 
needed specimens from S. & Cent. America & S. 
Pacific Is. (list available on request). 

T/5 R.J. Jablonski, Med. Det., 13th F.A. Bn., 
A.P.0.24, Unit 4, c/o P.M.,San Francisoo,Cal. 
OOOO 
PLEASE NOTIFY THE NEWS EDITORS 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS PROMPTLY 
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BUTTERFLIES OF THE BELGIAN CONGO AND BELGIUM 
offered in exchange for North American but- 
terflies (except Hesperiidae). S.G.Kiriakoff, 
14 Universiteitsstraat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 

Will trade a ROTHSCHILDIA ORIZABA or a ROTHS-= 
CHILDIA ARETHUSA for a Samia rubra or a Samia 
columbia (both males). D.H. Kistner, 1142 
Cheyenne Dr., Cincinnati 16, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: common MEXICAN BUTTERFLIES in good 
condition. Supply limited,order early. Write: 
L.S. Phillips, Loyola University Medical 
School, 706 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

In pavers with data. CATOCALA texana, ame- 
stris and westcotti, pretiosa, mira, veril- 
liana, ahola and other Texas species. For 
cash or exchange. Complete list on request. 
L.H. Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas. 

CASH PAID FOR BUTTERFLIES of almost any spe- 
cies from any part of the world. Only perfect 
specimens with data wanted. Will buy 1 or 100 
of any species,or contract for season's catch. 
A. Glanz, 289 E. 98th St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


WANTED FOR STUDY: PAPILIONIDAE OF WORLD, es- 
pecially P. glaucus group (incl. eurymedon, 
daunus, Stoo: also machaon and thoas group 
and Nearctic Parnassiidae. Buy or will ex- 
change U.S. Macrolepidoptera. Kent H. Wilson, 
430 Ridgewood Road, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


KE LIVING MATERIAL Seer 


LIVING COCOONS of Lepidoptera from India for 
sale as follows: Attacus atlas -50¢, A. cyn- 
thia -12¢, A. edwardsi -50¢, Antheraea mylitte 
, Leopa katinka -25¢, Caligula cachara - 
25¢ each. Send with U.S.A. orders permit 

from U.S. Dept. Agriculture. Himalayan Butter- 
fly Co., Shillong, Khasi Hills, INDIA. 

Living pupae of Eacles imperialis and Papilio 
troilus offered in exchange for other speci- 
mens, including papered Papilio, or for sale 
at 25¢ each. Mrs. Vonta P. Hynes, 152 Meachem 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOR SALE: eae of Telea 1 nem » an 
samia promethea (1 ea. ol doze), Automeris 
10 Cis ea. $1.60 aban: Actias luna (25¢ ea., 
%2.50 doz.), Attacus cynthia (20g ea.), Ani- 
gota rubicunda (5¢ ea.,50¢ doz.), Ancana my- 

Titta (50¢ ea.). Bombyx mori eggs (507/100). 

E.A.Ferguson,1213 Bellflower,S.W. ,Canton 4,O0nio, 


WANTED: Living pupae of any species of Colias, 
esp. eurytheme-philodice, in exchanges or for 
purchase. arl W. Gottschalk, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 25 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Can offer living pupae Rothschildia orizaba 

in exchange for pupae Platysamia columbia or 
gloveri and Callosamia angulifera. R.L. Hal- 
pert, 1201 W. 30th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Wanted: EGGS OR COCOONS OF SATURNIIDAE, e8Dp. 
Platysamia, for rearing « hybridization stock. 
Offer in exchange pupae of several genera, in- 
cluding Papilio, Parnassius, Speyeria, Polites, 
Arctia, and Platysamia ouryale, or will buy. 
D.P. Frechin, 1504 N. Lafayette,Bremerton,Wash. 


100 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Will you please suggest two or three good 
general books on Lepidoptera as a whole, in 
any languages?" 


A. Such books are scarce. For the world point 
of view I know only: M. Hering, Biologie der 
Schmetterlinge, Berlin, Julius Spring, which 
is very strong on biology in the strict sense; 
the Lepidoptera section of Kukenthal's Hand- 
buch der Zoologie, by Zerny and Beier (vol.iv, 
part 2, pprissa= 1728 »which is very strong on 
morphology and presents a world-classifica- 
tion;and the great series of volumes of Seitz’ 
"Macrolepidoptera of the World", which covers 
the species, and figures the majority. The 
Butterflies are complete, the "Bombyces" com- 
plete except for a few pages on the American 
fauna, the Noctuidae and Geometridae far from 
complete when the second world war stopped 
publication. 


Q. “Can you suggest references regarding the 
Agrotid Achaea janata, recently introduced to 
Hawaii on Castor Bean, concerning its occur- 
rence and biology elsewhere?" 


A. Literature appears frequently under the 
name of Achaea or Ophiusa melicerta. See 
Maxwell-Lefroy,Mem. Ind. Dept. Agr. 11, 59-77, 
which is the basic reference; also Fletcher's 
"Some South Indian Insects", p.286. It ap- 
pears almost every year in the "Review of Ap- 
plied Entomology". 


Q. "Is there any moth in Madagascar with a 
proboscis as much as eleven inches long? 
There is an orchid there which seems to re-= 
quire such a moth for pollination." 


A. The longest reported by Rothschild and Jor 
dan (Nove Zool. ix, supplement, p.32) is Xan- 
thopan morgani, with a tongue 8 inches long; 
they thought that this would serve to reach 
the honey "in short and medium sized nectaries" 
and so would reach the nectar often enough to 
keep trying, and fertilize the flowers. 
W.ToM. Forbes 
w 
f The second volume of Professor Forbes’ 
Lepidoptera of New York" has been published 
and will soon be reviewed in the News, with 
information on how to obtain it. Also to be 
reviewed soon is Dr. Annette Braun's important 
new revision of the family Elachistidae. 
we 


In the review of French's Butterfly Guide 
(Lep. News 2: p.55) we gave the date of the 
1st edition as "1890". However, Dr. Meiners 
has found that the first“lst edition” was 
published in 1885, as French himself wrote. 
The 1890 issue was at least a new printing. 


2 ed 

We are fortunate in having two additional 
cooperators preparing abstracts for "Recent 
Literature on Lepidoptera", Takashi Shirézu 
(see p.95) will scour the Japanese literature. 
aoe dos Passos will cover the Ganadian Ento- 
mologist, Proceedings Ent. Soc. Washington 
and Journal New York Ent. Soc. Each abstract 
not prepared by the News editor is followed 
by the abstractor's initials in parentheses. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE 1948 MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Carls, E.W.,1985 E.Phillips Blvd. ,Pomona,Calif. 

Evey, J-Ae, Benson, Illinois. 

Gaillard, F., 5 Cité du Midi, Paris 18, FRANCE. 

Gibbs, J. Paxton, 222 Curtis East, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 


Henriksen, Mrs. Emily, Orcas Island, East Sound, 


Washe LEPID. Coll. Ex. 


Hill, Charles, 210 E.Glen Oaks Blvd. ,Glendale 7, 


Calif. Phalaenidae. 


KRAFT, GUSTAVE, 1421 Hutchinson, Chicago 13,111. 


Lempke, BeJ., Oude Yselstraat 12” , Amsterdam- 
Zuid, 2, NETHERLANDS. HOP. & MACRO: Dutch. 
Biology, Migration, Distribution, Variation, 
Heredity, Coll. 


*Munroe, Eugene, Institute of Parasitology, Mac- 


donald College, Quebec, CANADA. LEPID: esp. 
Pyralidae and West Indian RHOP. Coll. Ex. 
Sgrensen, Arne, Hellerupvej 10, Hellerup Bog- 
binderi, Hellerup, DENMARK. 
Wilcox, LeRoy, Speonk, Long Island, New York. 
Wilson, F.E., 28 Ferncroft Ave., E. Malvern, 


(S.E. 5), Victoria, AUSTRALIA. RHOP: esp. 
Hesperiidae. Coll. Ex. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS: 
Michener, Charles D. (Dr.), Dept. of Entomo- 


logy, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Plomley, Mervyn, 578 Dunsmure Rd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, CANADA. 
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The annual dues statements will be mailed 
out with the December News, but meanwhile we 
wish to announce that the 1949 dues for Regular 
Members will be $2.00 and for Sustaining Mem- 
bers a minimum of $4.00. The small increase 
will provide urgently needed typographic help 
for the enormous task of preparing the final 
copy of each News for the lithoprinter, without 
reducing the size of News volumes. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is the monthly 
periodical of The Lepidopterists' Society. 
Membership is open to anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies& moths. The 1949 
dues, including subscription to the NEWS,are 
$2.00 for Regular Members and $4.00 or more 
for Sustaining Members. Please make remit- 


tances payable to : Charles L. Remington. 


The Lepidopterists’ News 


THE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ 


SOCIETY 


c/o Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale University, New Haven 11, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Editor - C. L. REMINGTON 


Assoc. Editor - J. E. REMINGTON 


SOME NEEDS OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTEROLOGY 


In founding the Lepidopterists' Society 
and the News in 1947, H.K. Olench and the wri- 
ter set out to meet the need for a free inter 
change of Imowledge among the great number of 
people in all parts of the world who devote 
some time to the study of moths and butter- 
flies. With enthusiastic cooperation from a 
multitude of members the course of progress 
has been relatively smooth and satisfactorily 
rapid. Several other projects which North An=- 
erican lepidopterists have needed and awaited 
for too many years need to be considered nowe 


First, the time is ripe for the comprehen= 
Bive cooperative work on North American but- 
terflies which was tentatively outlined by F. 
Martin Brown in the October News and which is 
now a well-established project. Its progress 
will be reported frequently in the News. Two 
primary needs are for accurate field notes 
and funds for colored plates. 


Second, there is a pressing need for a 
complete bibliographical catalogue of North 
American Lepidoptera. The last one was pub- 
lished many years ago and has long been so 
out-of=date as to be of very limited value. 

A work comparable to the nearly completed ca- 
talogue of Hymenoptera would be used widely 
@8 soon as published. It would, of course, 
be a cooperative work. The Lep. Soc. could 
sponsor such an undertaking and have it ready 
for publication, probably within four years, 
if funds for publication could be obtained or 
guaranteed. Until this support becomes cer= 
tain, there is no use in launching the plan. 


Third, a reasonably comprehensive book on 
American moths, profusely illustrated with 
colored plates, has been needed for a long 
time. Holland's Moth Book, published in 1903, 
is so out-of-date and so filled with original 
errors that it no longer is very usefule A 
current, accurate work of the same sort would 
immediately be in great demand. 


Fourth, a centrally=-coordinated, vigor- 
ously prosecuted study of butterfly and moth 
migration is now assured of significant geo=- 
graphic coverage by the large membership of 
the Lep. Soc. A program somewhat like “bird 
banding needs to be planned and launched. 


Fifth, a Lep. Soc. library should be es- 
tablished which would send out to members 
books, periodicals, and reprints for their 
use without a loan fee. 


The News editors solicit correspondence 
on any of these matters. 
C.L. Remington 
LP 


THE BUTTERFLIES NORTH OF MEXICO 


Current Developments 


At the time of writing, cards are still 
peing received from Society members who wish 
to cooperate on the project. Already the re- 
sponse has been enthusiastically affirmative. 


The following appointments have been made 
thus far. The others will be announced from 
time to time, and in some cases modifications 
may be necessary before the final writing be- 
gins for the respective sections. 

SENIOR COLLABORATORS 

Danaidae -- Dr. Richard M. Fox, Jr. 
Dept. of Entomology 
Carnegie Museum 
Pittsburg 13, Pa. 
Satyridae -- F. Martin Brown 
Fountain Valley School 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Pieridae -=- Dr. Alexander Be Klots 
Depte of Biology 
17 Lexington Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


AUTHORS 
All Danaidae -- Dr. R.M. Fox, Jr. 
Minois -- F. Martin Brown 
Megathymus =-- P.8. Remington, Jr. 
A tentative schedule has been prepared to 


plan the dates of final manuscripts and of ac- 
tual publication of each fascicle. 


Information wanted: 


Dr. Fox, who is the specialist preparing 
the manuscript for the DANAIDAE, needs informa- 
tion about the occurrence of species in the 
genus Danaus in the United States. Will all 
collaborators send him the data that they have 
available. Especially wanted are breeding lo- 
calities for berenice and records of strays in 
the non-breeding areas, migration data on plex- 
ippus, parasite and predator data. Has anyone 
definite data on bird predators on Danaus? Dr. 
Fox wants to see material from the south Atlan- 
tic coastal area and from the Gulf coastal area, 
especially from off-shore islands. Please com- 
municate your information directly to Dr. Fox. 


F.M. Brown 


Coordinating Editor 
<2 
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The first classifiers of plants and ani- 
mals probably sought no more than a simple 
system for conveniently sorting the living 
forms into readily recognizable groupse Even 
today, some of these wholly superficial group- 
ings are to be found in recent books written 
for popular consumption. A conspicuous exam— 
ple is a widely circulated book on American 
wild flowers in which all red flowers are 
grouped together, all blue-flowered plants, 
a11 yellow-flowered plants, and so one Vari- 
ous writers prior to Carl von Linné began to 
assemble plants and animals into a "natural" 
system. By "natural" they meant some vague 
concept of relationships presumed to have ori- 
g@inated when, according to Biblical state- 
ments, God created all species of living 
things and placed them in the Garden of Eden. 
Some of the characters binding "natural" 
groups were the number of stamens in flowers, 
the absolute presence or absence of wings, the 
number of pairs of wings, the presence or ab- 
sence of leg-like appendages, and so one 


The possibility of the appearance of new 
species, after the original Biblical creation, 
became well established in the first half of 
the 19th Century and was perhaps most advanced 
by the brilliant French zoologist, Jean Bap- 
tiste Lamarck. It was believed that the en-= 
vironment changed the individuals of a species 
and that these changes could then be inherited 
by the offspring and fixed in the species. 
Thus, two diverging populations would be mold-= 
ed by their different environments and finally 
become separate species. This concept was 
nebulous and unconvincing until the epochal 
work of Charles Darwin, the first of which ap= 
peared in 1858. Darwin crystallized a clear 
basis for considering a system of classifica- 
tion truly "natural". Since then taxonomists 
have been refining and extending its applica- 
tion. It 1s of particular interest to note 
that a surprisingly large proportion of the 
classification of Linné and his best succes= 
sor, Anders Iahan Retzius, remains valid when 
measured by modern "natural" classifiers. 


In the present-day sense NATURAL RELATION- 
SHIPS ARE THOSE BASED ON COMMON ANCESTRY ~- 
the sort of arrangement used for human family 
trees or lineage charts. There are several 
means by which evolution (and therefore com- 
mon ancestries) may be studied. Especially 
dependable is evidence obtained from: 1) com= 
parisons of structure; 2) tracing development 
in the embryo; 3) fossil specimens; and 
genetic studies of cross-breeding. Where two 
or more lines of approach point to the same 
answer it is reasonably certain to be correct. 
Some examples of natural characters will elu=- 
cidate this discussion. Feathers are charac- 
teristic of all members of the Class Aves 
(birds), and no other animals have true fea- 
thers. Among the animals without backbones 
(invertebrates), the possession of aerial 
wings invariably places the flier in the Class 
Insecta, although some insects do not have 
wings. All butterfly larvae having osmeteria 
(special strong-smelling protrusible fila 
ments) are descended from a common ancestor 
and therefore belong to the broad family Papi- 
lionidae (swallowtails and allies). 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXONOMY=- V. NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL CLASSIFICATION 
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In modern usage ARTIFICIAL CLASSIFICATION 
GIVES A GROUPING OF SPECIES WHICH DO NOT HAVE 
A COMMON ANCESTOR DIFFERENT FROM THAT OF ALL 
OTHER SPECIES. It must be apparent to anyone 
that the grouping of all flying animals would 
pe artificial, since bats, birds, and inseots 
are obviously unrelated. Similarly the assem- 
bling of all insects with scales on the wings 
would be artificial, since mosquitoes, butter 
flies and moths, some weevils, bark Tice and 
other unrelated groups have wings with scales. 
One of the most extensively used artificial 
groupings was the division of the Lepidoptera 
into Diurnals and Nocturnals; actually, hun- 
dreds or perhaps thousands of species of moths 
are normally diurnal (day-flying). A common 
artificial distinction between butterflies and 
moths is the fallacy that moths have thicker 
bodies; of course Geometridae and many other 
moths have slender bodies, whereas the Mega 
thymidae and other skippers have heavy bodies. 


Following are samples of a hypothetical 
artifical system and an actual natural system: 


ARTIFICIAL SYSTEM 


1. Family OCULIDAE = having "eye" spots. 
Vanessa io 
Minois alope 
Automeris io 
Strymon cecrops 


larva of Papilio glaucus 
larva of Pholus achemon 


2. Family CAUDIDAE = having tailed hindwings. 
Actias luna 
Papilio machaon 
Graelisia isabelae 
Goniurus proteus 


Strymon cecrops 


NATURAL SYSTEM 


1. Family LIBYTHEIDAE - palpi long (snout). 
Libythea celtis 
Libytheana bachmanii 


Libytheana motya 


2. Family SATYRIDAE - fore legs always degene- 
Minois alope rate. 
Lethe portlandia 
Pararge megaera 
Erebia niphonica 
Oeneis norna 


3- Family PTEROPHORIDAE - hindwings deeply 3= 
Stenoptilia zophodadactyle clefte 
Oxyptilus periscedactylus 
Oidaematophilus monodactylus 


Natural classification can only be based 
on PHYLOGENY, or ancestry. Although the reas- 
ons for phylogenetic arrangement of insects 
may not be readily visible to the non-special- 
ist, we hope that no News reader will classify 
his specimens by grouping all white butter- 
flies together or all hairy caterpillars toge- 
ther or all maple tree feeders together with- 
out realizing the phylogenetic artificiality 
of such an arrangement. 

ceL. Remingtoa 


Sn 
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THE 1948 MEETING OF THE E.S.A. 


The annual meeting of the Entomological 
Society of America for 1948 was held in New 
York City on December 13-16. As usual, the 
E.S.A. held its meeting jointly with the Am- 
erican Association of Economic Entomologists. 
Several papers on the program were of special 
interest to lepidopterists. Dr. William Ho- 
vanitz, of Wayne University, spoke on "Geo- 
graphical differences in food specificity of 
butterflies", presenting one aspect of his 
studies, primarily on the northern species of 
Colias. Staley D. Beck, J.H. Lilly, and J.F. 
Stauffer, all of the University of Wisconsin, 
reported on "Nutrition of the European Corn 
Borer I. Development of a satisfactory pur- 
ified diet for larval growth." If such arti- 
ficial rearing media can be devised for lar- 
vae which normally feed on living plants, a 
great boost will be given to laboratory stud- 
ies on butterflies and moths. Dr. Charles D. 
Michener, of the University of Kansas, dis- 
cussed "Parallel evolution in saturniid moths: 
He illustrated his paper with the phylogene- 
tic tree of the genera and subgenera of New 
World Saturniidae, a tree giving the results 
of his recent generic revision of Saturniidae. 
He showed the independent origin of some cha- 
racters of saturniids in small parts of seve- 
ral unrelated branches of the family -- char- 
acters which now prove to be untrue guides to 
classification, although early workers had 
leaned heavily on them. 


Among other papers which may interest News 
readers was a report by Dr. Henry K. Townes, 
of North Carolina State College, on the coop- 
erative catalogue of the Nearctic Hymenoptera. 
With a number of specialists preparing differ- 
ent sections of this elaborate and invaluable 
catalogue, the manuscript appears to be near= 
ing completion rapidly. The project has been 
in progress for a surprisingly short time. It 
reminds us of the urgent need for a complete 
catalogue of Nearctic Lepidoptera and also 
reminds us that such a job almost unavoidably 
must be undertaken by several cooperating au- 
thorities, rather than a single author. 


Dr. Curtis W. Sabrosky, of the U.S. Bureau 
of Fntomology & Plant Quarantine, spoke force- 
fully about the recent activities of the Inter- 
national Congress of Zoology in completely re- 
vising the International Rules of Zodlogical 
Nomenclature. Dr. Sabrosky criticized severe- 
ly the apparently dictatorial and unannounced 
actions of Mr. Hemming, secretary of the Inter=- 
national Commission, during the Paris meetings. 
There is clearly an overwhelming body of opi- 
nion, at least in the U.S.A., in opposition 
to the undemocratic manner in which the new 
Rules were forced through, and it is to be 
hoped that opportunity for wide consideration 
of the wording of the new Rules be permitted 
before they are issued as valid. Obviously, 
these "Rules" have no legal standing and must 
depend on general acclamation for their sup- 
port and this support in turn depends on the 
soundness of the Rules from the viewpoint of 
as many interested taxonomists as possible. 


At the E.5.A. business meeting there were 
reports on the recent Zoological Congress in 
Paris and Entomological Congress in Stockholm. 
Comments on the superb planning and adminis- j 
tration of the Stockholm Congress were most 
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enthusiastic. Quite a different view on the 
Paris meetings was expressed. The establish= 
ment of the new Journal of Insect Physiology 
was announced. The 1949 meetings will be in 
Tampa, Fla., during the 3rd week in December. 


At the meetings this year we saw the fol- 
lowing Lep. Soc. members and undoubtedly 
missed several others: Dr. A.E. Brower, Prof. 
E.0. Essig, Dr. W. Hovanitz, Dr. 0.D. Michener, 
and Dr. Jose Oiticica FO. 

“ 


The ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA is 
the one correlating society for all North Ame- 
rican entomologists. The annual dues of $5.00 
go mainly for a subscription to the Society's 
Annals, probably unexcelled by any other ento- 
mological journal in the world. We hope that 
all Lepidopterists’ Society members in America 
who are seriously interested in research will 
see the value in membership in the E.S.A. All 
who wish to join the E.S.A. should write to 
the Lep. News editor for a membership applica- 
tion form. 

C.L.Re 
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NOMENCLATURE NOTES 


Referring to the information in the News 
for April, 1948, p.46, about the replacing by 
CTENUCHIDAE Kirby of the family names SYNTOMI- 
DAE, AMATIDAE or EUCHROMIIDAE, it must be point- 
ed out that the law of priority only concerns 
specific and generic names (Art.25 of the Rules) 
and accordingly it is irrelevant where family 
names are concerned. On the other hand, Art. 4 
of the same Rules says: "The name of a family 
4s formed by adding...to the stem of the name 
of its type genus". The oldest and best known 
genus of the family in question is Syntomis 
Ochsenheimer 1808 (= Amata Fabricius 1807); 
as selecting types by subsequent designation 
(see Recommendations, Art. 30 of the Rules) does 
not apply to families, it is reasonable to ad-= 
mit that the oldest genus is the type genus. 

The correct family name must, in the present 
case, be accordingly AMATIDAE. 


8.G. Kiriakoff, Ghent, Belgium 
Ld 


Concerning the generic name of Limentis 
(Lep. News, vol.2: pe76), I have the following 
opinion. For the sibylla group (I think it 
must be called the camilla group in the strict 
sense), there is a good generic name, Parathyma 
Moore (Lep. Ind., vol.3: p.174, 1898), the type 
of which is sulpitia Cramer, an oriental species. 
Though sulpitia has been treated by many autho- 
rities as a species of Pantoporia auct., it is 
undoubtedly a member of the camilla group by 
the characters in venation, markings, 48 well 
as in male genital apparatus, and can never 
belong to Pantoporia auct. The following lit- 
erature gives a useful key to this problem: 


Hemming, F., 1934, "The Generic names of the 
Holarctic Butterflies", vol.el. lLondon. 
(esp. pp.87-88). 

Sibatani, A., 1943, “Uber Einige gaara 
aus Nippon Trans. Kansai Ente Soce, Vole 
13: pp.12-24, pl.l. (esp. pp. 18-21). 


Takashi Shirézu, Fukuoka, Japan. 


Ae SUMMARY OF "A REVISION OF THE AMBER LEPIDOPTERA" BY N.J. KUSNEZOV* 


The Baltic Amber has provided entomolo- 
gists with the only large series of perfectly 
preserved specimens of very ancient insects. 
The age has usually been considered to be Ol- 
4gocene (perhaps 40 million years old), but 
Kusnezov believed it to be of "the Eocene 
epoch at least" (about 60 million years old), 
because the only Baltic Amber in its original 
matrix is Eocene and all amber in Oligocene 
beds was secondarily deposited there. The 
Baltic Amber is presumed to be fossilized re- 
Bin from pine trees which occurred in north-=- 
central Europe. Its entomological signifi- 
cance comes from the fact that great numbers 
of small insects were trapped in the sticky 
resin and became embedded in the lumps. The 
amber is fairly clear so that it is possible 
to examine microscopically every tiny hair on 
many of the insects. These scientific trea- 
sures, "mounted" by Nature, have made possi- 
ble the discovery of many significant facts, 
such as the presence at least 40 million years 
ago of certain ants differing in no percepti- 
ble way from species living today. On the 
other hand, several extinct families of spid- 
ers have been found in the amber beside other 
representatives belonging to living genera. 


The Lepidoptera of the Baltic Amber had 
been studied to some degree by earlier work= 
ers, but Kusnezov obtained a fairly extensive 
unstudied collection and considerably extend= 
ed the knowledge of the fossil moths (no but- 
terflies were in his collection). He des-= 
cribed as new all the following genera and 
species, but noted that all the new genera are 

rather closely related to the recent genera" 
of the same families: 


ERIOCRANIIDAE 
Electrocrania immensipalpa 
TINEIDAE 


Tillyardinea eocenica 
artynea rebeli 

Dysmasiites carpenteri 
cardiites meyricki 

Proscardiites martynovi 


Palaeoscardiites mordvilkoi 
Glessoscardia gerasimovi 


LYONETIIDAE 
Prolyonetia cockerelli 


OECO PHORIDAE 


Glesseumeyrickia henrikseni 
Paraborkhausenites innominatus 


GELECHIIDAE 
Oegoconiites borijacki 


ymmocites rohdendorfi 
Gelechiodeorum 2 SspDe 


TORTRICIDAE 
Electresia zalesskii 


PYRALIDIDAE 
Glendotricha olgae 


It 18 striking to note the prevalence of 
primitive groups. While the Baltic Amber 
rarely preserved even medium-sized insects, 
this would not alone account for the great 
preponderance of the "Micros", because there 
are very many sufficiently tiny Geometridae, 
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Phalaenidae, Arctiidae, and Notodontidae. 
Their absence might be explained by their rar- 
ity in the pine forest at that time, their ha- 
pits which might not bring them into contact 
with the gummy pre-Amber, or their rarity be- 
cause they were new evolutionary lines not yet 
diversified and abundant. 


That the abundance of "Micros" was not only 
found in Kusnezov's material is shown by the 
following list of Baltic Amber species which 
Kusnezov compiled from preceding papers as well 
as his own? 


Micropterygidae - 
Eriocraniidae = 
Tineidae - 
Incurvariidae - 
Adelidae - 
Lyonetiidae - 
Oecophoridae = 
Gelechiidae - 
Hyponomeutidae —- 
Eucosmidae - 
Phaloniidae — 
Pyralididae - 
Psychidae = 
Lycaenidae - 


H 


= 
PRHNDEPAEFEHUHONH 


Presuming that the Lepidoptera appeared 
before the wide diversification of the flower= 
ing plants, Kusnezov reasoned that the larvae 
of the earliest moths fed on mosses, fungi, 
dead vegetable material, and the inside of 
stems. His evolutionary sequence was expressed 
thusly: "-- feeding on mosses(Micropterygidae), 
= on fungi (Scardia), —>on vegetable de- 
tritus under tree bark, undoubtedly mixed 
with fungus mycelia (Oecophoridae, Aegeriidae), 
—>within plant tissues deprived of chloro- 
phy1l (Cossidae), —> mining in chlorophylli- 
ferous tissues (very many Tineodea), —> free 
feeding on the latter (the greater part of the 
order with Noctuodea at the head)." 


The text of this scholarly paper is follow- 
ed by an extensive bibliography. The plates 
depict, perhaps as well as possible, the spe- 
cimens studied. The main text is in Russian 
but there are several English summaries of the 
most important parts. 

0.L. Remington 
¥I55 pp., 51 pls. Edition de L'Académie des 
Sciences de LUrss. Moscow, 1941. 

—_ << ed 


TECHNIQUE NOTE 


A collecting item worthy of mention is the 
butterfly collecting can. This valuable field 
device is merely a can with belt clip and hinge 
top soldered on, the outside dimensions being 
approximately ain x 3$" x 4", Inside of the can 
strips of paper 3#" wide are folded to form cor 
rugations of the 4" depth of the cane About 50 
such corrugations can be fitted to a can, the 
compartments so formed being able to hold many 
Specimens during the day's collecting. The cans 
can easily be made from a used small cocoa or 
tin medicine can as a base, or they may be pur- 
chased at nominal cost from Bio-Metal Associ- 
ates, P.O. Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


R.H.Te Mattoni, Richmond, Calif. 
Ses 


Dec. 1948 
GEES JEANE DANIEL GUNDER (1888-1948) 


This year has marked the passing of Jeane 
D. Gunder, former member of the Lorquin Ento- 
mological Society of Los Angeles, and known 
to many for his enthusiastic work in diurnal 
Lepidoptera. His death occurred at his home, 
310 Linda Vista Ave., Pasadena, California, 
on November 17, 1948. 


Jeane D. Gunder was born in New York City 
in 1888 but had lived in Pasadena for over 25 
years prior to his death. His active inter=- 
est in butterflies was dropped in 1935 when 
economic conditions forced him to give up his 
collection and enter a new business. In 1937 
he sold his collection, of about 28,000 spe- 
cimens, to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. His fine library was ac- 
quired by Cyril F. dos Passos. 


Gunder's keen interest in butterflies led 
him to describe 212 species, races, forms and 
aberrations, which were presented in the lead- 
ing American entomological journals. Aberra- 
tions were his principal interest for many 
years and his last work on these controversial 

transition forms", as he called them, was of 
real importance. His most outstanding work 
was "The Genus Euphydryas of Boreal America" 
in 1929 and "North American Institutions Fea- 
turing Lepidoptera", 1929-30. At least six 
butterflies and two moths were named in his 
honor by leading lepidopterists during his en- 
tomological career. He is survived by his wi- 
dow, Mrs. Fannie Gunder. 


LD 
COMSTOCK RETIRES 


Lloyd M. Martin 


JOHN A. 


The Los Angeles County Museum has announc-= 
ed the retirement, on October 1, 1948, of Dr. 
John Adams Comstock. Dr. Comstock is best 
known to lepidopterists for his beautifully 
illustrated book: Butterflies of California 
(see review in Lep. News 1: p.38) and for his 
numerous unexcelled papers on the life histo- 
ries of Lepidoptera of southwestern U.S.A. 

Dr. Comstock was Chief Curator of Natural Sci- 
ence at the museum at the time of his retire- 
mente He had been at the Los Angeles County 
Museum for 20 years. Prior to that he was Di- 
rector of the Southwest Museum for 6 years. 
Dr. Comstock was responsible for the assembl- 
ing in the L.A. County Museum the most com- 
plete collection of California butterflies in 
existence. As its president for 20 years, Dr. 
Comstock has been the center of guidance of 
the vigorous Lorquin Entomological Society. 

He has also been a leader of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Academy of Sciences and over 50 years 
ago was an officer of the Chicago Entomologi- 
cal Society. Although his time has largely 
been devoted to biological sciences, he re- 
ceived the M.D. in 1915 and has practiced med- 
icine intermittently since then. 


Now having retired from professional dut- 
ies, "Doc" expects no decrease in his inves- 
tigations and papers on Lepidoptera, and as 
always, these papers will be superbly illus- 
trated by his own paintings and drawings. He 
has retired to his carefully planned research 
center and home at Del Mar. 


C.L.R. 
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FIELD NOTES 


NOTES ON SOME MICHIGAN BUTTERFLIES.- The fol- 
lowing notes are based on collecting around 

the author's home at Willow Run Village, near 

Garsious Michigan, during the past season 
19 e 


A rather curious courtship procedure was 
remarked for Pieris rapae. The seated female 
with wings flattened against the leaf, fore 
wings nearly covering hind wings, had her ab= 
domen turned up in a nearly vertical position, 
angled from its base. The male hovered and 
fluttered about her, frequently walking on her 
outstretched wings, though apparently without 
attempting to couple. Without warning or ap- 
parent reason he suddenly ceased his atten= 
tions and flew away. The female remained for 
a moment, raised her wings, lowered her abdo- 
men, and she too lefte A similar fashion of 
holding the aodomen was noted in a resting 
female of P. protodice at the approach of a 
male, but he immediately left, and no further 
courtship activity ensued. Though my ignor-— 
ance of the pertinent literature is great, I 
can recall no published mention of such acti- 
vity, and indeed extremely little attention 
to courtship behavior, a phase of study which 
certainly deserves more observation. 


On the 8th of July a worn female specimen 
of Echina s (= Hemiargus auct.) isola alce 
(Edw. ) was netted on clover in a large field. 
This is the second record of a specimen of this 
species taken in Michigan (the other having 
been taken in the southwestern part of the 
state (see Moore, 1939, Occ. Papers Mus. Zool. 
Univ. Michigan, no.411: 18; Remington, 1942, 
Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc. 37: 6-8). No further 
specimens were seen. 


Seven specimens were taken, and two more 
seen, of the rare albinic form pallida Tutt 
of Thymelicus lineola Ochs., out of a conser- 
vatively estimated several tens of thousands 
of the normal form. Pallida was never observ= 
ed in the areas where lineola was most common, 
but rather seemed to appear only in areas of 
lesser abundance. If this is not mere coin=- 
cidence, and if the form is genetic in nature, 
as seems most vrobable, then there would ap- 
pear to be some sort of selection at work. 


It is with pride that we have learned of 
the results of requests for aid which have ap- 
peared with the News from time to time. Herr 
Rudolf Kiinnert wrote gratefully from Wurzen, 
GERMANY, that his plea for living eggs of An- 
erican Lepidoptera resulted in three shipments 
of eggs. This fall we sent out with the News 
a number of copies of a request for living pu- 
pae of certain moths needed by Alfred G. Suss- 
man, of Harvard University, for research in 
susceptibility of Saturniidae and their rela- 
tives to a fungus which attacks insects. The 
prompt and generous response of several mem- 
bers materially expanded the value of his stu- 
dies and resulted in his warm appreciation. 
Similarly, a number of advertisers on the"No- 
tices by Members" page have written us in sur- 
prise at the large response received. 


en Ad 


Harry Ke Clench 
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399. Anonymous, "Entomology" in "Northern Research Re- 
ports". Arctic, vol.l: p.137. 1948. Brief summary 
of Hovanitz? 1948 eco-genetical results along the 
Alaska highway discussing specifically Colias hecla 
and C. philodice. 

4,00. Blackie, J.E.H-, "Suburban Lepidoptera." Entomo— 
logist, vol.81: ppe207-208. Sept.1948. Attributes 
Lepidoptera scarcity around area south of Manchester 
to abundance of birds and industrial contamination 
of atmosphere. 

4,01. Blackie, J.E.H., "The history, status and pros- 
pects in England of Coenonympha tullia Miller." En- 
tomologist,vol.81:pp.229-235. Oct.1948. Records of 
former and present distribution, by counties. But- 
terfiy in danger of extirpation from Britain. (P.B. ) 

4.02. Brown, F. Martin, "Taxonomy and Distribution of 
the Genus Pierella (Lepidoptera).'"' Annals Carnegie 
Museum, vol.31: pp49-87, ll figs. 8 Dec. 1948. 
Characterizes this genus of Satyridae, gives keys to 
the 13 spp. Discusses and briefly redescribes most 
sppe, with distribution shown on useful maps; fig- 
ures male genitalia of all spp. Concludes with 
check-list of spp. and list of author's records from 
Ecuador. Describes as new races: P. hyalinus fusi- 
maculata (Trinidad), P. stollei boliviana (E. Boliv- 
ja), P. albofaciata decepta (E. Bolivia); describes 
3 new "forms" of doubtful significance. On the whole 


a clear account of an entire genus. 
4,03. Burns, A.N., "New Geographical Races of Australi- 


an Butterflies, with a Description of the Female, 
Larva, and Pupa of Pseudalmenus chlorinda barring- 
tonensis Whs.'' Mem. Nat. Museum Victoria (Austra- 
lia), no.15: pp.86-102, pls.3-8. Oct. 1947. Des- 
eribes as new: Xenica klugi mulesi (Wardang Is., S. 
Austr. ), Heteronympha cordace wilsoni (Dartmoor, sw. 
Victoria), Trapezites sciron eremicola (Little De- 
sert, Vict.), Ogyris amaryllis hopensis (Mt. Hope, 
Vict.), Candalides heathi doddi (Barrington Tops, 
N.S.W.). Fine photos of new & related races. Early 
stages and adults of barringtonensis (Lycaenidae ) 
carefully described and figured. 

404. Burns, A.N., "New Records of Lepidoptera from Vic- 
toria, with Notes on Some Rare Species." Mem. Nat. 
Museum Victoria, noel5: pp.103-108. Oct. 1947. New 
records of 5 spp. butterflies; 3 rare s pp. also re- 
corded. 

405. Burns, A.N., "Insects Collected at Mud Islands, 


Port Phillip Bay. November 30, 1945.'"" Mem. Nat. 
Museum Victoria, no.el5: ppel43-145. Oct. 1947. 


2 spp. Lepidoptera recorded. 

4,06. Burns, A.N. & C. Oke, "Insects and Arachnids" in 
"A Preliminary Report on the Biology and Ecology of 
the Snowy River Area in Northeastern Victoria." Mem. 
Nat. Museum Victoria, no.15: ppel68-171. Oct. 1947. 
Records 3 spp. moths, one probably a new Oxycanus 
(Hepialidae). 

407. Clark, Austin H., "A new subspecies of Glaucopsy-— 
che lygdamus (Lepidoptera, Lycaenidae). Proc. Ent. 
Soc. Washe, vol.50: pp.176-178. Oct. 1948. Des- 


cribes as new Glaucopsyche lygdamus boydi (Ice Moun - 


tain, Hampshire Co., W. Virginia). Type in U.S.N.M. 


Distinguishes boydi from G. 1. lygdamus but not fron 


G. 1. nittanyensis F. Chermock and G. 1. jacki Stak 
lings & Turner as implied by Article 25 of the Code. 
Authors cannot be too careful to comply with each 

requirement of the Code! 
localities in Pa., W.Va., N.C., and Ark. in moun- 
tainous country in association with Carolina vetch 


(Vicia caroliniana), and will probably prove to be a 


G. 1. boydi is listed from 


Vol.II, no.9 


synonym of nittanyensis. (C.F. dP.) 


4,08. De Lucca, C., "Notes on some moths observed at 


Malta." Ent.Monthly Mag.,vol.84: p.192. Aug. 1948. 
New records: Nodaria nodosalis, Nycteola falsalis, 
Eublemma velox, Sterrha bractilinea, Eupithecia semi— 
graphata,Horisme exoletata,Cucullia verbasci.(P.B.) 


409. Deshpande, V.G. & K.R. Karandikar, "Insect pests 


of fruits and fruit-trees in the Deccan." Journ. 
Univ. Bombay, vol.16 (n.s.) (Science No.23): pp.11h 
(Biol. Sciences). Mar. 1948. Lists, for each spe- 
cies: nature of damage, locality and appearance, 
food plants, description and life history (brief), 
and control methods. Lepidoptera mentioned, and 
their food plants: Parasa lepida (mango, castor, po- 
megranate, wood apple, plantain, etc.); Euproctis 
scintillans (mango, castor, onions, sannhemp); Ophi- 
deres fullonica, QO. materna, QO. ancilla (orange, m- 
sumb, somelo, mango); Papilio demolius (citrus, bel, 
bavachi); Phyllocnistis citrella (citrus, bel); Ar- 
bela tetraonis (citrus, guava, mango, jak, ber, etc.); 
Virachola isocratis (citrus, pomegranate ); Nephantis 
serinopa (cocoanut, other palms). (P.B.) 


410. de Worms, C.G.M., '"Drepana harpagula, Esp. (sicu- 


la, Hubner). A Short Review of its Past History and 
Present Status." Entomologist, vol.81: pp.205-206. 
Sept. 1948. 


411. Evans, Eric, "Moths at a Suburban Station Lights 


in 1947." Entomologist, vol.81:pp.187-190. Aug.1948. 


412. Ferrar, M.L., "The butterflies of the Andamans 


and Nicobars." Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc, vol.47: 
pp.e470-491, 5 pls. 1948. Notes on the islands as 
collecting grounds. Annotated list of 268 forms of 
Rhopalocera. Plates illustrate forms of Troides (Pa- 
pil.), Tros (Papil.), Euploea (Danaidae). (P.B.) 


413. Field, William D., "The correct name for the North 


American butterfly variously called Nymphidia, Cale- 
phelis or Lephelisca (Lepidoptera, Riodinidae)." 
Proce Ent. Soc. Wash.e, vol.50: pp.207-213. Nov.1948. 
Title somewhat misleading in that the paper does not 
relate to correct name of a butterfly but to correct 
generic name for the group of butterflies now listed 
under Calephelis. Author contends that Nymphidia Bay. 
& Lec. is a synonym of Nymphidium Fabr., Calephelis 
Grote & Robinson a synonym of Emesis Fabr.; and that 
Lephelisca Barnes & Lindsey, with generotype Erycina 
virginiensis, is the valid name of the genus. Paren- 
thetically, it seems to the reviewer that Nymphidia 
was not proposed by Boisduval and LeConte as a new 
generic name. (C.F.dP. ) 

414. Ford, E.B. & W.H. Dowdeswell, "The Genetics of 
Habit in the Genus Colias." Entomologist, vol.81: 
ppe209-212. Sept. 1948. Summarizes Hovanitz’ paper 
(see Lep. News 2: p.69) and adds data on C. croceus 
in England. Urges more genetical study of habits. 

415. Freeman, H.A., "Notes on Some North American Skip- 
pers, with the Description of a New Species from Kan- 
sas (Lepidoptera: Hesperiidae). Ent. News, vol.59: 
ppe203-206. Oct. 1948. Describes as new species 
Atrytonopsis turneri (Barber Co., Kans.), which seams 
likely to fall to subspecific rank or less; differs 
from A. deva "in its smaller size"! Sinks Hesperia 
horus and H. metea belfragei as synonyms of H. metea 
licinus. New U.S.A. records: Atrytone eulogius and 
Cobalus percosius. 

416. Freeman, T.N., "The Correction of a Genotypic Ci- 
tation for the Genus Choristoneura Led." Ent. News, 
vol.59: pe202. Oct. 1948, Correct generotype is 
Tortrix diversana Hbn. 

417. Fukaya, M., "The fundamental study on the forecast 
of rice borer, Chilo simplex Butler (first report)." 
(In Jap.). Matsumishi, vol.2: pp.9-l. June 1947 (1.5) 


Dec. 1948 


418. Fukaya, M., "A fundamental study on the forecast 
of rice borer, Chilo simplex Butler (fourth report)" 
Nogaku Kenkyu, vol.37: pp.l-3. Sept. 1948. (T.S.) 

419. Goodson, A.L., "New Varieties of Argynnis cydippe 
L. and Lycaena phlaeas L." Entomologist, vol.81: pp. 
177-178. Aug. 1948. Describes as new Lycaena phlaeas 
race hibernica (Ireland) and aberration of cydippe. 

420. Grison, P.,"Effet du groupement sur la croissance 
des chenilles du Bombyx Cul-brun (Euproctis phaeor- 


rhoea Don., Lep. Liparidae)." (In French). Comptes 
Rendus Soc. Biol., vol.142: pp.610-612. May 1948. 


Caterpillars of the brown-tail moth showed mich more 
rapid growth when raised in groups of ten than when 
isolated. This effect was least in last larval st 
es and greatest just before hibernation (hibernates 
as larva). The larvae are normally gregarious. (PB) 
421. Grison, P. & V. Labeyrie, "Effet de 1*humidité 
sur le tissage des nids chez le Bombyx Cul-brun (Eu- 


proctis phaeorrhoea Don.)." (In French). Comptes 
Rendus Soc. Biol., vol.142: pp.609-610. May 1948. 


Larvae raised in closed chamber with humidity 100% 
fail to build usual nest of silk. (P.B. ) 

422. Lord, F.A., "Australian moth is world's largest." 
Journ. Ent. & Zool., vole4O: ppe45-46. Sept. 1948. 
Short semi-popular article about Coscinocera hercules. 
Record specimen had 14 inch span. Description of 
life history. Food plants: "Pana, Satinwood and 
Bleeding Heart trees". (P.B.) 

423. Lord, F.A., "World's Largest Moth". Nat. Hist., 
vol.57: ppe450-451, ill. Dec. 1948. Summarizes 
knowledge of Coscinocera hercules, with photo of 
adult from New Guinea. Mentions specimen 14 inches 
wing spread, from Queensland, Australia. 

42). Morley, A.M., "Aplasta ononaria in 1947." Ento- 
mologist, vol.81: pp.179-180. Aug. 1948. 

425. Oke, Charles G., "Description of a new Species of 
Casemoth (Lepidoptera, Psychidae)." Mem. Nat. Mus- 
eum Victoria, no.15: pp.178-179, pl.15. Oct. 1947. 
Describes as new: Plutorectis caespitosae (Mt. Hoth- 
am, Victoria). Type and some structures figured. 

426. Petersen, Bjérn, "The Heat Rigor Temperature of 


Swedish Mountain Lepidoptera." (In English). Ento- 
mologisk Tidskrift, vol.69: pp.135-141. 5 Aug. 1948. 


Mean heat rigor temp. of diurnals 48° C., of noctur- 
nals 43°. Nocturnals from open habitats,esp. swamps, 


able to stand higher temp. than those from wooded ha- 


bitats. Cold rigor temps. correlate positively with 
heat rigor temps. Table gives statistics on 13 spp. 
of butterflies and 18 of moths from Sweden. 

427. Picard, J., "Notes sur les Hesperiidae Pyrginae 
des régions palearctiques. Tribes des Erynnidi, 


Carcharodidi et Pyrgidi." (In French). Bull. Soc. 
Ent. France, vol.52: pp.129-134. Oct. 1948. Des- 


cribes briefly each palearctic genus in these tribes 
and lists the palearctic species. Describes as new 
genus PLATYGNATHA (type: Pyrgus? phlomidi). (P.B.) 

428. Ribeiro, B.L., "Contribucgao para o conhecimento 
da bionomia de *Rothschildia aurata' (Cramer, 1775) 
(Lepidoptera, Saturnidae)." (In Portuguese). Re- 
vista Brasiliero Biol., vol.8: pp.127-141, 4 figs. 
Apr. 1948. Covers following: host plants (Ricinus 
comminis, Chorisia speciosa, Fagara chiloperoni, 
Anacardium occidentale, Morus alba, Spondia lutea); 
length of adult life; time of oviposition and number 
of ova; description of all stages and cocoon; dura- 
tion of each developmental stage; sex ratio. Figs. 
of larva, cocoon, pupa, adult. Apparently excel- 
lent life history study. (P.B. ) 


429. Russell,Archibald G.B., "A Plusia New to Britain." 


Entomologist, vol.8l: pp.201-202, pl.I: figs. 1-5. 
Sept. 1948. P. limbirena (of E. Africa and India) 
taken at light in England. Good photos of P. lim- 
birena, P, furcifera, P. ogorana, P. aenescens. 

430. Russell, A.G.B., "Some notable visitors to light 
at Swanage in 1947." Entomologist, vol.81: pp.225- 
227. Oct. 1948. Records of moths. (P.B. ) 
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431. Sankey, J.H.P., "Observations on the biology of 
Hepialus lupulinus L. (Lep.)." Ent. Monthly Mag., 
vol.84: pp.175-177. Aug. 1948. Records of emerg- 
ence, flight, oviposition, hatching, larval habits. 
Foodplant: Fragaria. No control methods seem possi- 
ble. (P.B.) 

432. Sevastopulo, D.G., "The early stages of Indian 
Lepidoptera. Part XIX." Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. 
Soce, vol.47: pp.197-219. 1947. Complete stages 
of: Papilio helenus(Citrus spp. and other Rutaceae); 
Panaera metallica (Sphingidae) (various arums); Rhe- 
gastis aurifera (Sphingidae) (Virginia Creeper). 
Gives partial life histories of 5 Papilio, 3 Lyman- 
triidae, 1 Lasiocampidae, 2 Drepanidae, 1 Saturni- 
idae, 3 Sphingidae, 5 "Noctuidae", 3 Geometridae, 

1 Pyralidae. (P.B. ) 

433. Sevastopulo, D.G., "The early stages of Indian 
Lepidoptera. Part XX." Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. 
Soc., vol.47: ppe/58-469. 1948. Complete stages 
of: Leucania irregularis (Noctuidae)(grasses); Com- 
ibaena cassidara (Geometridae)(Ziziphus jujuba, La- 
gerstroemia indica, Ixora sp.). Partial life his- 
tories of 4 Papilionidae, 3 Pieridae, 2 Hesperiidae, 
1 Llymantriidae, 7 "Noctuidae", 1 Geometridae, 3 
Pyralidae. (P.B.) 

434. Smith, L.M. & F.M. Summers, "Propagation of the 
oriental fruit moth under central California condi- 
tions." Hilgardia, vol.18: pp.369-387. Sept. 1948. 
Study of the reproduction of Grapholitha molesta in 
the central valley country of California, including 
mating behavior, oviposition(general habits, effect 
of weather differences between stocks from different 
localities), and viability of eggs. Concluded that 
hot, dry weather of this county does not interfere 
with propagation of the species. Races from dif- 
ferent localities differed in date of maximum ovi- 
position, number and viability of eggs laid. (P.B.) 

r 


435. Takahashi, I., "Note on capture of Argynnis h — 
bius Johan. in Akita Pref., N. Jap. (Nymphal.)." (in 


Japanese). Trans. Tohoku Ent. Soc., no.5: p.20. 
Feb. 1948. (T.S.) 


436. Tanaka, T., "Note on Papilio helenus nicconicolens 
But. (Papilion.)." (In Japanese). Coll. and Breed., 
vol.10: p.230. Aug. 1948. 


1437. Teale, Edwin Way, "Butterfly botanist." Nat. 
History, vol.57: p.325, ill. Sept. 1948. On Spey- 
eria cybele. 2 poor photos. (P.B.) 


438. Tobias, J.M., "Sodium and potassium in insects; 
larvae, pupae and adults." Proc. Federation Amer. 
Socs. Experimental Biol., vol.7: pp.el24-125. 1948. 
Abstract of a paper given at the societies'* annual 
meeting. Reports Na and K amounts and ratios in the 
hemolymph of several insects, including: Bombyx mori 
larvae: Na 14mM, K 40mM, Na/K 0.35, practically no 
Na in B. mori pupae; not true of Platysamia cecropia 
or "Philosamia't walkeri. (P.B. 

439. Valle, A., "Preliminary data on the chromosome 
cycle of Lycaeides idas L." Experimentia, vol.4: 
pp.388-389. 15 Oct. 1948. Author is studying prob- 
lem of lycaenid females with thin coat of blue scales 
on wings, making them appear like males. Preliminary 
studies in spermatogenesis seem to show differences 
in chromosome number and irregularities in mitosis 
and meiosis. Suggests that unbalanced chromosome 
sets produced in this way may upset sex-determining 
gene balance, causing the intersexes. (P.B.) 

440. Verhey, C.J., "Faunistische aanteekeningen over 
Lepidoptera." (Faunistic notes on L., in Nether- 


lands). (In Dutch). Entom. Berichten, vol.12: 
pe252. 1 July 1948 (A.D. ) 


441. Warren, B.C.S., "On the Race of Erebia epiphron 
indigenous in the British Isles." Entomologist, vol. 
81: pp.181-186. Aug. 1948. Concludes that English 
race should be known as aetherius, with the Scotch 
race a quadrinomial - form memnon. 


oa 


mee BOOK REVIEWS 


ll. The Butterflies of the District of 


se Se eae 


The deceptively succinct title of this 
work might well lead one not acquainted with 
it to presume incorrectly that it was simply 
a list of the species of butterflies observed 
in the territory surrounding the nation's cap- 
ital, with at most a few annotations. In the 
decade and a half since its publication this 
book has become a classic, well-lmown and 
widely admired. As a regional list it was 
compiled with great attention to completeness, 
based on nearly a quarter of a century of the 
author's personal observations and collecting 
in the environs of Washington, on previously 
made collections, and on a thorough canvas— 
sing of the literature. Furthermore, a list 
of species of probable or possible occurrence 
is appended, the likelihood of their being 
found in the District indicated, and these 
doubtful species illustrated along with those 
of kmown occurrence. 


"The District Butterflies", as it is often 
called, exceeds by far the scope of utility 
of a simple regional list. The District of 
Columbia, located as it is between the elbows 
of northern and southern faunal elements, re- 
ceives many nudgings from both, and an account 
of its butterflies is simultaneously an enum- 
eration of nearly the whole butterfly fauna 
east of the Mississippi. Its plates are per= 
haps the best photographs of eastern butter- 
flies available to the student. These alone 
would make it an invaluable reference tool. 


The present review is too limited in size 
adequately to describe the merits of Dr. 
Clark's treatise and may only highlight a few 
of the interesting features it contains. An 
introduction of 61 pages carefully and enter- 
tainingly covers such intriguing subjects as: 
Habitats, the Succession of Butterflies, Pres- 
sure of Population, Butterflies and Storms, 
Extirpation of one Butterfly by Another, Ob- 
servations on Butterfly Migrations, Sugges=- 
tions for Studying Butterflies. After the sy- 
stematic account there follows a table of sea- 
sonal occurrences of District butterflies and 
a well-illustrated discussion of experiments 
on the unexplained effects of contact exposure 
of film to the wings of various species of 
butterflies. The systematic list itself is 
replete with observations on habits, life his- 
tories, variation in numbers, variation within 
the species and much other information. Keys 
for identification are included and, something 
rarely done but most important, as full data 
as known accompany each specimen illustrated. 


It is difficult to criticise this work, 
as one cannot help feeling admiration for it. 
A legitimate complaint might be the general 
lack of references and bibliography. 


Dr. Clark has given lepidopterists, parti- 
cularly those of the eastern United States, a 
valuable study aid and a model of thoroughness 
and accurate presentation. 


¥Pp.ix, 557; 04 plates. 
seum Bull. 157. 


Harry K. Clench 
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17. Supplementary Notes on John Abbot 


In reference to the John Abbot autobiogra- 
phy (Lep. News II: 28-30), Mrs. Elsa G. Allen 
of Cornell University kindly brought to our 
attention several articles in the ornithologi- 
cal periodical The Auk. The most recent was 
Mrs. Allen's "A Third Set of John Abbot Bird 
Drawings" (Auk 59: 563-571; 1942), in which 
she reports on two unpublished volumes in the 
British Museum. 


The first set of Abbot's bird drawings, at 
the Boston Society of Natural History, was de- 
scribed by Dr. Walter Faxon (Auk 13: 204-215; 
1896). Samuel N. Rhoads (Auk 35: 271-286;1918) 
reported another group in the Wymberley Jones 
de Renne Georgia Library (now part of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia). Of special interest, 
however, in filling out for News readers the 
facts about Abbot was Anna Stowell Bassett's 
"Some Georgia Records of John Abbot, Naturalist" 
(Auk 55: 244-254; 1938). Mrs. Bassett made an 
intensive search into old state and county re- 
cords in Georgia and found a number of enlight- 
ening facts about Abbot. She refutes the con- 
tention of previous authors that Abbot re- 
turned to England in 1810, and states that he 
remained in the U.S.A. at least until 18359 and 
probably for the rest of his life. 


Records in Burke County revealed that a 
John Abbot married Penelope Warren, and that 4 
son, John Abbot, Jre, was born in 1779e Abbot 
was apparently a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War for several years, although the dates of 
his enlistment and discharge are not knowne 
He was given a tract of land in Washington 
County in 1784 as bounty for his military ser- 
vice, and may have sold this to furnish his 
home in Burke County. In spite of conclusions 
we drew from Abbot's obviously poor grammar, 
it may be true that his profession was in part 
teaching, since a legal paper in 1787 describ- 
ed Abbot as “Schoolmaster". Screven County, 
the place usually considered to have been Ab- 
bot's home for many years, was formed by unit- 
ing Burke and another county in 17935, and the 
town where he lived, Jacksonborough, has long 
since ceased to exist. In 1806 Abbot and his 
son are listed in Savannah tax=-rolls. The 
last record of him was in 1839. The document 
was a simple will, leaving all his property 
to his friend William E. McElveen. Mrs. Bas- 
sett gives evidence that Abbot's burial place 
is probably in the family cemetery on the Mc=- 
Elveen estate near Meldrim, Georgia. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Allen for calling 
our attention to these important articles. It 
appears that, while these papers in The Auk 
yield new details concerning Abbot's later 
years, the autobiographical notes published for 
the first time in the News remain almost the 
only positive information on Abbot's early life 


known to existe 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE NEWS EDITORS 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS PROMPTLY 
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HSG6 Ble NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


JAPANESE BUTTERFLIES OFFERED in exchange for 
American species. Esp. interested in Lycaeni- 
dae, Satyridae, Nymphalidae. 5S. Murayama, 
Shinjocho 744, Ibaraki-shi, Osaka-Fu, JAPAN. 
WANTED FOR CASH: Speyeria diana and S. leto, 
female specimens with full data. J.A. Evey, 
Benson, Ill. 

Offer FRENCH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS in papers 
in exchange for exotic ones except Microlepid- 
optera. F. Gaillard, 5 Cité du Midi 5, Paris 
18, FRANCE. 


For sale: over 500 STRYMON from all over North 
America collected over 17 yrs., at 6¢ each. 
Also other groups, such as Catocala, skippers, 
and 100 mostly So. Fla. specimens at 8¢ each. 
D.F. Berry, Box 146, Orlando, Fla. 
Wanted:Arzynninae,Papilionidae,diurnal swamp- 
loving moths. Offer in exchange RARE HUNGARIAN 
LEPIDOPTERA of any group. Dr. L. Gozmany, 
Budapest XII, Gyéri ut 1. II. 14., HUNGARY. 
PAPILIO ARISTODEMUS PONCEANA for sale and ex- 
change. Also all other south Florida and Flo- 
rida Keys Lepidoptera for exchange. Write: 
H.L. King, 4618 Abercorm St., Savannah, Ga. 
DANISH LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for 
papered Rhopalocera, Sphingidae, Arctiidae. 
A.Andersen, Odensegade F,%,Copenhazen,DENMARK. 
Wanted immediately: All species of the genus 
ANNAPHILA Grt. and forms of AXENUS ARVALIS 
Grt. Accurate ecological data desired. Of- 
fer in exchange Phalaenidae of S. Calif.& 
living pupae of Hemileuca nevadensis califor- 
nica Wat. C.I. Smith, 161 So. 16th St., Apt. 
1-B, Richmond, California. 

WANTED: Wasps(Hymenoptera: Vespoidea,Sphecoi- 
dea ,Chrysidoidea), particularly Psamnocharidae 
(Spider-Wasps) and Mutillidae(Velvet "Ants"), 
of the world. Will collect Lepidoptera or 
other insects in exchanze. David G. Shappirio, 
4811 17th St., N.W. Washington 11, D.C. 
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Wanted from collectors or museums: any mater- 
ial of PEREUTE, ARCHONIAS and LEODONTA (Pier- 
idae), for determination and distributional 
data to be used in revisions. It will be re- 
turned promptly and handled carefully. Please 
write before sending shipment. F.M. Brown, 
326 Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
WANTED: for taxonomic study, any U.S. species 
of Hesperioid genus MEGATHYMUS. I have for 
exchange many species of North American Ma- 
crolepidoptera. Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Academy 
St., Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Named RHOPALOCERA & partially named HETEROCERA 
& MICROLEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for 
Microlepidoptera of South Asia. Collections 
of such Microlepidovtera also solicited for 
identification. Dr. A. Diakonoff, Zodlogisch 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, D.E.I. 

SPEYERIA DIAIA and many other scarce Lepidop- 
tera available for exchange for desired spp., 
esp. of Papilio, Merathymus, Sphingidae, etc. 
William F. Duhlmeier, 2535 Indian Mound Ave., 
Norwood 12, Ohio. 
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In exchange for Philotes of the world, MY EN- 
TIRE COLLECTION of 5,000 specimens of western 
Lepidoptera. Will send list of check list nos. 
available. Let me know your localities. R.H. 
Mattoni, V-29 Terr. War Housing, Richmond, Cal. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quality 
material at quantity price. Write for cata- 
log. Bio Metal Associates, P.O. Box 346, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

BUTTERFLIES of the BELGIAN CONGO and BELGIUM 
offered in exchange for North American but- 
terflies (except Hesperiidae). S.G. Kiriakoff, 
14 Universiteitsstraat, Ghent, BELGIUM. 

FOR SALE: common MEXICAN BUTTERFLIES in good 
condition. Supply limited,order early. Write: 
LeSe Phillips, Loyola University Medical 
School, 706 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WISH TO PURCHASE to fill out sets: 


Proce Ent. Soc. Philadelphia: vols.1-6 

Proc. California Academy Sciences: vols.1=-7 
Bull. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sciences: vols.1=5 
Psyche: vols. 11, 13, 15 (pref. unbound) 
Proc. Acad. Nate Sci. Philadelphia: vols.1-20 
Trans. Ame Ent. Soc.: vols.1-10 

The Entomologist: vol.el 


C.F. dos Passos, Washington Corners, Mendham, Ned. 


reducta and Erebia magdalena for exchange for 
other Alpines and Arctics, esp. O. macouni, 
nevadensis, and ivallda. 


A.G. Lauck, 2716 Grandview Ave., Alton, Ill. 


LIVING MATERIAL Seer 


WISH TO BUY about six living MOLE CRICKETS 
(Gryllotalpa hexadactyla) from field entomo- 
logists. Urgently needed for research. 
William G. Nutting, Biological Labs., Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


LIVING COCOONS of Lepidoptera from India for 
sale as follows: Attacus atlas -50¢, A. cyn- 
thia -12¢, A. edwardsi =50¢, Antheraea mylitte 
=-40¢, Leopa katinka -25¢, Caligula cachara - 
25¢,each. Send with U.S.A. orders permit from 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Himalayan Butter- 
fly Co., Shillong, Khasi Hills, INDIA. 
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mens, including papered Papilio, or for sale 
at 25¢ each. Mrs. Vonta P. Hynes, 152 Meachem 
Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOR SALE: ir] of Telea lyphemus, Callo- 
samia promethesa (10¢ 6a.,$1 BES Automeris 
To Cisy @8-,$1.60 doz.), Actias luna (25¢ 


Oe, 
$2.50 doze), Attacus cynthia (20¢ eae), (ere 


sota 5¢ ea., 50¢ doz.), Anca ~ 
litta (50¢ ea.). Bombyx mori eggs (50¢/100 : 


E.A. Ferguson,1213 Bellflower,S.W.,Canton,Ohio. 
WANTED: Living pupae of any species of Colias, 
esp. eurytheme~philodice, in exchange or for 
purchase. arl W. Gottschalk, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 25 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. 


& 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "What is the best method to recover cater- 
pillars and pupae which were preserved in al- 
cohol and accidentally allowed to dry up la- 

ter? 


A. The best way I know is to warm in a deter= 
gent solution: I use Tergitol 7 0.1% with KOH 
not over 0.5% in water, put in the solution 
cold and slowly warm to steaming hot; then 
transfer to 50% and then 70% alcohol. The 
body will plump out but not usually retain 
color, and sometimes collapses again or even 
goes to pieces. I have used it only for lar- 
vae; keep the pupae dry if they have gone dry. 


Q. "Who was the first to use the male genita- 
lia for classification? I have heard that it 
was Scudder and Burgess, working on skippers." 


A. I don't knowe Scudder was far from the 
first. I have traced the terms tegmen (tegu= 
men) and valve back to Hiibner (Lepidopterolo- 
gische Zutrége, p26, 1820). The earliest sy- 
stematic use I know of was by Lederer in the 
"Noctuinen Europas" (1857) with 30 sketches 
of valves, and directions (p.6) for breaking 
off the right valve. Earlier uses were, I 
think, all casual, such as Stephens’ (1830) 
reference to the very large valves in describ- 
ing Scotosia. 

W.TeM. Forbes 
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es N.S. KUSNEZOV 


We recently learned of the passing in Rus-= 
Sia,apparently in 1948, of N.J. Kusnezov, the 
outstanding Russian lepidopterist. Before 
news of his death reached us we were preparing 
the review (see p.104) of his important "Revi- 
sion of the Amber Lepidoptera", and were hop- 
ing to establish contact with him. We shall 
attempt to gather material for a biographic 
sketch to appear in a later issue of the News. 


Se 


Peter F. Bellinger, of Yale University, 
is rendering valuable and much appreciated 
aid in the task of preparing the News by exa- 
mining a large number of current scientific 
journals and abstracting all papers on Lepid- 
optera. Abstracts in the "Recent Literature 
on Lepidoptera" section when not initialed 
are by the News editor. Initials in paren- 
theses following abstracts refer as follows? 


eae = Peter F. Bellinger 
(ae = A. Diakonoff 
C.F.dP.) = 0.F. dos Passos 
(T.S.) = Takashi Shirézu 
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There is considerable demand for volume I 
of the News, and our supply of several nun- 
bers is exhausted. Members who have no need 
for their copies of the first volume will be 
doing a service in returning them to the edi- 
torial office. First, persons or institu- 
tions needing that volume to complete their 
reference file will be cared for. Second, 
the small income ($1.50) which accrues to the 
Society from each sale will be returned to 
the members in a better News. 
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Bellinger, Peter F., Osborn Zoological Lab., 
Yale University, New Haven 11, Conn. LEPID: 
espe Genetics. Coll. Exe 

Borner, Carl (Dr.), Naumburg a.S., 19a. Jena- 
str. 22, Russian Zone, GERMANY. 

BOWMAN, KENNETH, 10240 Wadhurst Rd., Edmonton, 
Alberta, CANADA. 

Brinkman, BeB.,951 Bannock Ste, Denver 4, Colo. 

Chase, Hazel(Mrs.), 272 N.Union St., Galion,Ohio. 

Clarke, Louis, 28 W. Elm St.,New Haven 15, Conn. 

Common, Ian F.B., Technical Sec'y, Council for 


Scientific & Industrial Research, Div. of Econ. 
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Harlick, Robert M.e,1269 24th Ave.,San Francisco, 
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Reinthal, Walfried J. (Dr.), 220 W. 18th St., 
Ada, Oklahoma. LEPID. 
Geoge Races, Variability. Coll. Ex. Sell. 

Rensch, Bernhard (Prof.Dr.), Munster (Westf.), 
Museum fur Naturkunde, Himmelreich-Allee, 
British Zone, GERMANY. 

Sugitani, Iwahiko (Prof.), Shinmachi-Nishiiri, 
Nakachojya-machi-doori, Kamikyoku, Kyoto ,JAPAN. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS is the monthly 
periodical of The Lepidopterists' Society. 
Membership is open to anyone interested in 
the study of butterflies & moths. The 1949 
dues, including subscription to the NEWS,are 
$2.00 for Regular Members and $4.00 or more 
for Sustaining Members. Please make remit- 
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ERRATA FOR VOLUME II 


pel5, lines ALAS 3 "sympatric" should be 
"allopatric". 

pe28, title: "10" should be "11", 

p52, left col., lines 1, 10, 413 eeehe °° 053, left 
gol, lines if), 3i)B should be 
“palmira". 

p55, left col., line 2: "8" should be "9". 

pe56, left col., line 40: "ruwen zorica" 
should be "ruwenzorica™. 

pe58, left col., line ai: "natsumarai" should 
be “matsumurai" 

pe78, right col., line 43: "Entomologishes" 
should be Entomologisches . 

p95, left col., line 2: "9" should be "10. 
‘MAILING DATES FOR VOIDME II 

Noel= 18 Febe 1948 No.6= 13 Auge 1948 

Noe2= 17 Mar. 1948 No.7=- 8 Nove 1948 

Noe3= 6 Apr. 1948 No.8= 27 Dec. 1948 

Noe4=- 7 June 1948 No.9= (see Vol.III 

Noe5= 30 June 1948 no.1 
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THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY: 1948 


With the present issue the Lep. News begins its 
third volume and the Lepidopterists' Society enters 
anew year. In order to refresh charter members 
and inform new members on the aspirations and on 
the progress of the first two years a brief account 
of Society activities is presented. 


The Society was formed and is continuing for 
the purpose of advancing the knowledge of Lepidop- 
tera by associating lepidopterists of all parts of 
the world and keeping them aware of each other's ac- 
tivities by means of a small, informal periodical. 
Some members are trained professional zoologists; 
many are well—informed amateurs interested in seri- 
ous research; most are amateurs with varying de- 
grees of background who enjoy a lively interest in 
Lepidoptera but do not care to publish papers on 
special research. The problem of cutting across 
such a diversity of interests is difficult and has 
not yet been solved to our satisfaction. 


While the total membership has been nearly dou- 
bled during the past year, the most significant de- 
velopment has been the extension of membership out- 
side of North America. The total number of these 
members has risen from 12 to 88 and the total num- 
ber of nations from 9 to 30. Much of this interna- 
tional development has been subsidized by gifts of 
Society memberships from American members to lepid- 
opterists in "soft currency" countries, and there 
is every reason to believe that these members will 
wish to continue their membership when the dollar 
balance has been restored. 


Thus far the time has not seemed propitious for 
forming the Society into an organization having 
elected officers and meetings, but this development 
is kept constantly in view. Constructive ideas for 
the best steps in this direction are invited. 


Much of the material in the Lep. News has been 
planned specifically for News readers, and there are 
several series of related articles. Prof. Forbes’ 
“Questions and Answers" column has become an estab- 
lished feature of the News. The series of brief bi- 
ographies has continued with its original purpose 
of acquainting lepidopterists with the history of 
their science; biographies of great European workers 
are planned for this year. A series of discussions 
on an elementary level of procedures and techniques 
of taxonomy has been presented and will be contin- 
ued in response to many requests for such introduc- 
tory discussions. The section giving abstracts and 
comments on current papers relating to Lepidoptera 
from the world literature has been continued and 


mich improved by the addition of several cooperating 
abstractors; eventually we hope that every country 
will have one or more members abstracting its liter- 
ature and that world coverage will be virtually com- 
plete. The series of reviews of important books on 
Lepidoptera is continuing. At our request, papers 
have been written by members to give accounts of Le- 
pidoptera collecting in various parts of the world, 
in 1948 the Arctic, Hungary, Jamaica, and the Rocky 
Mts.; Dr. Wilcke's article in the current issue con- 
tinues the series. The first article has appeared 

in what is planned to be a long series of summaries 
of the important Lepidoptera collections around the 
world. Several articles on nomenclature were given 
and are followed by Munroe's discussion in the pre- 
sent issue. There were numerous field notes and 
technique suggestions, and we continue to solicit 
significant notes of this sort. The series of re- 
ports on war losses of lepidopterology is nearly com— 
plete. The "Notices by Members" page was very active. 


The 1948 Field Season Summary for North America 
will be issued soon as a supplement to Volume II. 


The annual List of Members provided a directory 
of names, addresses, and special interests of all 
members. The 1949 list will appear in the fall. 


The Society's Board of Specialists is a perman- 
ent establishment. Its present composition will be 
found on page 2 of this issue. 


As in the past, no new taxonomic material (new 
species, new descriptions, etc.) will be accepted. 
It is felt that these should go to the multitude of 
research periodicals. Usually only solicited arti- 
cles are desired for the Lep. News; it is intended 
that these be chiefly of a review nature. 


Volume 3 will be issued monthly, but will again 
be discontinued during July, August, and September. 


An important incipient Society project,"The But- 
terflies North of Mexico", was outlined by F.M.Brown, 
its Coordinating Editor. It is planned as an ex- 
haustive treatment in several volumes of the system- 
atics and biology of North American Rhopalocera. 


Se Sa 
Subscribers to the Lep. News (including all mem- 
bers) are guaranteed the delivery of every issue. 
Please check your file of the News to be sure you re- 
ceived the nine issues of Vol. 2. We will forward, 
at no cost, all numbers not received if you request 
them before 1 May 1949. 
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2 HOST PLANT IDENTIFICATION 


An aspect of Lepidoptera biology of prime impor-| 
tance for knowledge of taxonomy, phylogeny, ecology. 
and genetics, as well as for economic studies, is 
the exact identification of host plants on which 
the larvae feed. Accurate identifications are the 
only useful ones. Consequently arrangements have 
been made to provide host plant identifications for 
all North American workers. Probably members in 
other parts of the world will find botanists of 
their nations equally cooperative. North American 
plants will be identified as follows: 


GRASSES sccccccccccccccccecccceces UONN R. Reeder 
Osborn Botanical Lab. 

Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


OTHER PLANTS ccccceccecceseecee [van M. Johnston 
Arnold Arboretum 
Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


Dr. Reeder is a leading authority on grasses. 
Professor Johnston is not only an outstanding plant 
taxonomist, but also an enthusiastic lepidopterist. 
Please write them before sending material and please 
mention your Lepidopterists' Society membership. 


In order to insure ready identification it is 
essential in collecting the plants to take the fol- 
lowing steps: 


1.) Preserve the specimen carefully. Flatten 
and dry it simltaneously either in a standard bot- 


anical press or between sheets of newspaper placed 
in a large book weighted by any heavy weight. Press 
it for at least one week. The plant may be mailed 
in folded newspaper, with the package braced against 
bending by strong cardboard backing on both sides. 
2.) Preserve as many parts as possible. Leaves 
attached to a stalk or twig and the flower are es- 
sential for most plant species. The fruit is always 
helpful, and in grasses the seeding stalk is neces- 


sary. If it is small enough, press the whole plant. 
3.) Include complete data: locality, date of 


collection, habitat, and altitude if in mountains. 
< << mn ad 


IDENTIFICATION OF PARASITES 


We will be glad to publish in the Lep. News re- 
cords of all accurately identified parasites whose 
host is known. Be sure to save carefully all para- 
sites you rear. The following authorities have 
kindly agreed to identify parasites. We do not yet 
have a determiner for the minute Chalcid wasps, but 
these should be saved. (See Lep. News, vol.2: p.53 
for descriptions and illustrations.) 


ICHNEUMON WASPS (Ichneumonidae) ..... HeK. Townes 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N.C. 


BRACONID WASPS (Braconidae) .... C.F.W. Muesebeck 
Div. of Insect Identification 

Bureau of Entomology & Pl. Quan 

Washington 25, D.G 


PARASITIC FLIES (Larvaevoridae) ... C.W. Sabrosky 
(same address as Mr. Muesebeck) 


BOARD OF SPECIALISTS Vol.III, no.l 

The purpose of the Board is to strive toward a 
high standard of accuracy in published check-lists, 
life histories, etc. by providing authoritative iden- 
tifications of specimens forming the basis of these 
published papers. The following rules concerning 
the service were form lated by the Board: 


1. No specimens may be sent until the specialist has 
replied in writing that he is ready to receive them. 

2. No specimens will be accepted unless full data 
(not key numbers) are on each specimen. 

3. A series of each species mst be spread, mounted 
on pins; the others may be in papers. 

4. Wherever possible, at least 3 prs. should be sent 
for determination. 

5. The specialist may, if he chooses, retain one-half 
of the first 8 specimens of each species, but not 
uniques unless by agreement. 

6. Return postage should be provided. 

7. Specimens must be carefully packed. 


NORTH AMERICA: 


Pieridae & Boloria ("Brenthis") ...... A.B. Klots 
Dept. of Biology, 

College of City of N.Y. 

New York 10, N.Y. 


Satyridae ccccccccccccccccccccccs Cele dos Passos 
Washington Corners, Mendham, N.J. 


Speyeria ("Argynnis") ....scssecccceeee LeP. Grey 
Lincoln, Maine 


Theclinae (Hairstreaks & allies) .... HeK. Clench 
1270 Sudbury, 
Willow Run Village, Mich. 


Plebejinae (Blues) .....cessceeceeseee Ve Nabokov 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Hesperiidae (Skippers) ...ecsecsceee AeWe Lindsey 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Phalaenidae & Notodontidae ..... JG. Franclemont 
5829 Little Falls Rd., Arlington, Va. 


Catocalinae & Aegeriidae ....eeecceee AE. Brower 
5 Hospital St., 
Augusta, Maine 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA: 


Hesperiidae cccccccccccccccccccccccccce Bele Bell 
150-17 Roosevelt Ave., 
Flushing L.I., N.Y. 

WEST INDIES: 


Hesperiidae ccccccccccccccccccccccscee Kelie BOLL 


All other Rhopalocera ..e.cceeeeee Eugene Munroe 
Institute of Parasitology 
Macdonald College, P.Q., Canada 

AFRICA: 


Lycaenidae cecccccccccccccccccccces He Stempffer 
Lab. d'Entomologie du Museum 
45 bis, rue de Buffon, 


Paris (5®), FRANCE 
we 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE GENUS CONCEPT IN RHOPALOCERA 


by Eugene G. Munroe 
Institute of Parasitology 
Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada 


In the past few years there has been a strong 
tendency toward the subdivision by revisers of some 
of the larger of the well know butterfly genera. 
Conspicuous examples of this trend are the work of 
Warren and of dos Passos & Grey on the Argynnidini, 
and Nabokov's study of the Neotropical "Plebeiinae’. 
The first group of workers have divided the fritil- 
laries (in the strictest sense) into twelve genera, 
with a promise of more to come, while Nabokov has 
split so homogeneous a group as the "Blues" into 
five subfamilies, each presumably breaking down in- 
to a number of genera. 


While not wishing to pose as an extreme “lumper) 
I cannot bring myself to agree with these innova- 
tions. The size of genera is of course to some ex- 
tent a matter of taste, and, confronted by the same 
taxonomic situation, two workers may quite legiti- 
mately differ as to the number of genera necessary 
for its clear interpretation. Within the limits 
imposed on the one hand by the more or less defin- 
ite species concept and on the other by the neces— 
sity for fitting his arrangement into the general 
scheme of zoological classification, the choice 
made by each worker will depend on his appraisal of 
three governing factors: first, the equivalence of 
the diagnostic characters used with those which de- 
fine genera in other related groups; second, the 
usefulness of the genera adopted in outling the in- 
ternal relationships of the group; and, third, the 
usefulness of the genera adopted in outlining the 
internal relationships of the group; and, third, the 
scription and discussion. Thus, although I agree 
with the authors I have mentioned in their interpre- 
tation of relationships, and consider their work 
admirable from a purely systematic standpoint, I 
differ entirely in my evaluation of the factors go- 
verning generic size, and consequently take issue 
with their representation of the admitted relation- 
ships in terms of genera. 


Let us consider first the Argynnis complex. 
Here the situation is fairly clear: there are two 
principal groups, which are, roughly speaking, the 
large fritillaries and the small fritillaries, al- 
though a few of the smaller species, including the 
type of Brenthis,* belong to the large fritillary 
group. The large fritillaries are predominantly 
North Temperate, with minor extensions into the mon- 
tane and temperate regions of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and with one tropical species. The small 
fritillaries are predominantly Arctic and montane, 
with a minority of species in the North Temperate 
zone in each hemisphere. The two groups are separ— 
ated by clear-cut genitalic differences. Within 
each group, and particularly within the large fri- 
tillaries, there is considerable variety, but the 
general facies is remarkably constant, and children- 
ae and the American group, near the extremes of va- 
riation within the large fritillaries, are connect- 


fritillaries in several respects. 


ed by a fairly good chain of intermediates: paphia, 
laodice, adippe, niobe, and aglaia, to name a few. 
While genitalic differences within the two groups 
are perfectly obvious, Warren's implication that they 
are so large and striking as to compel the recogni- 
tion of numerous genera seems to me to be a gross 
exaggeration. Warren's eye was perhaps somewhat 
sharpened by his previous experience with Erebia, an 
exceptionally uniform genus even for the Satyrinae, 

a group in which, as a whole, genitalic differences 
are remarkably small. To me the genitalia within 
each group seem very homogeneous, differing only in 
minor characters of form and proportion; the differ-— 
ences are not at all comparable to those found with- 
in such groups as Nymphalis, Junonia, Anaea, Calisto, 
or Phoebis, to mention a few with which I am fami- 
liar. A group so uniform in ecology and general fa- 
cies as Parnassius shows larger differences than the 
"tribes" adopted by dos Passos & Grey, while in the 
Hesperiidae species hardly distinguishable superfici- 
ally, and congeneric on any interpretation, may show 
the most conspicuous genitalic contrasts, as in Ephy- 
riades and Achylodes. A classification of the Papi- 
lioninae in which such minor characters were given 
weight would require literally dozens of genera, and 
such homogeneous entities as the thoas group would 
have to be split. In the aristolochiae group of 
"Polydorus", a large part of the normal structure of 
the genitalia, including the main body of the valve 
and the outer tube of the aedoeagus, is wholly abort- 
ed, and the claspers are greatly hypertrophied in 
compensation, yet there are grave objections to the 
generic separation of this group from the allied nox 
and latreillei groups, in which the same parts are 
entirely normal. 


It is clear that the differences on the basis of 
which the division of the fritillaries has been pro- 
posed are not nearly as large as those which charac- 
terize many of our commonly accepted genera. However, 
two lines of argument are left open to supporters of 
the division. They may say that Rhopalocerous genera 
are in general too large, and that many of the more 
important ones need splitting; or they may say that 
the fritillaries represent a special case in which 
excessive splitting can be justified on the ground 
of expediency. The first argument almost answers it- 
self. Using these characters we multiply the number 
of genera of fritillaries by at least six. This is 
likely to be a very conservative estimate of the pro- 
portional increase if the system is extended to the 
Rhopalocera as a whole, for the fritillaries are one 
of the best known groups. If we go on to the moths, 
we shall require twenty to fifty thousand genera, and 
the system becomes cumbersome beyond belief. The on- 
ly argument that I can see in favour of the procedure 
is that it would bring our classification more into 
line with that of the higher vertebrates, in which 
orders are about equivalent to our families, and fa- 
milies to our genera; in that group the situation is 
rendered tolerable by the enormously disproportionate 
development of one of the subphyla, and the relative- 
ly small overall number of species. 


L Munroe: GENUS CONCEPT IN RHOPALOCERA- cont. 


The second argument is in my opinion legitimate 
in form, but I think that it has no validity in the 
present case. It is obviously desirable to divide 
large, heterogeneous groups, such as the Swallow- 
tails or "Blues", in which structural characters 
are slight or inconstant, on much finer criteria 
than need by employed in groups which are very uni- 
form in appearance and ecology (e.g., Parnassius), 
or which present striking and trenchant morphologi- 
cal characters (e.g., the Erycinidae). Structural 
characters in the Argynnis group are certainly 
slight, but the group can hardly be considered as 
conspicuously heterogeneous. On the contrary, strik- 
ing similarities in appearance, life history, and 
habits extend throughout it and into the neighbour- 
ing Phalantine genera, and even in some degree to 
the related Dione, Heliconius, and Acraea complexes. 
The only forms which are really divergent in appear- 
ance are the females of a few species of large fri- 
tillaries, and in each of these cases there is a de- 
finite possibility of mimetic modification. The 
cleavage in structure and pattern between the large 
and small fritillaries, supported as it is by a cor- 
responding cleavage in distribution and habits: ten- 
perate-subtropical vs. arctic-subarctic, single 
brooded vs. (frequently) multiple brooded, etc., is 
certainly significant, and represents a division 
which is not only of major importance to the speci- 
alist but also of practical value to the general 
student. For groups of this scope I would without 
hesitation recognize genera, vize: Argynnis and Bo- 
loria. The finer nuances of relationship, however 
interesting and suggestive though they may be, could 
receive quite adequate treatment in the entirely 
conventional terms of subgenera, sections, and spe- 
cies groups. I might, I must confess, be tempted 
to separate as a third and monotypic genus the one 
ecologically tropical species, hyperbius, which dif- 
fers markedly from the other large fritillaries in 
general facies. To split apart, however, such real- 
ly close species as hia, pandora, and childrenae, 
aglaia and eurynome, or myrina and aphirape is a ve- 
ry different thing, and can lead only to disregard 
of our efforts by all but butterfuly specialists. 


Intrinsic evidence of over-splitting is in fact 
presented in the classification outlined by Grey in 
Lep. News 2: 46; for Grey's subfamily Argynninae 
mst be equated with a tribe in Clark's classifica- 
tion of the Rhopalocera, which is summarized in Lep. 
News 2: 73. When it is noted that an extra catego- 
ry, the "group", has had to be introduced into 
Clark's scheme in order to avoid raising the Papili- 
onoidea to subordinal rank, the discrepancy between 
the restricted Argynnidine genera and the ordinary 
zoological values can be very clearly seen. This 
is a pale shadow, however, of the colossal dispro- 
portion which appears in Nabokov's classification 
of the "Blues", to which we may now briefly refer. 
Here we find that five subfamilies are recognized 
in a group that Clark lists as a SUBTRIBE! If the 
proper heirarchy is to be followed, this subtribe 
becomes a family, and the group lycaenae becomes an 
order. I do not for a moment imagine that Professor 
Nabokov would actually follow this course, but sup- 
pose rather that he would interpolate supplementary 
categories between the subfamily and the family le- 
vels. Why not, however, interpolate such categor- 
ies between the genus and the species? Thus at one 


Vol.III, nol 


stroke a multiplicity of induplicable generic names 
could be avoided, and the genus retained as an enti- 
ty intelligible to the general entomologist. Taxo- 
nomic clarity would in no way be sacrificed, and sim- 
plicity would be definitely furthered. 


Having reached the end of this perhaps somewhat 
tendencious discussion, I should repeat that I wish 
in no way to criticize the taxonomic judgment or 
findings of the authors whose work I have cited. For 
these I have the highest respect: I differ only on a 
question of nomenclatorial practice. I have selected 
these particular revisions less as specific targets 
than as widely read examples of an increasingly pre- 
valent tendency, which I regard as regrettable. I 
hope, therefore, that if some of my remarks have been 
a little too heavily barbed, they will nonetheless be 
forgiven, as having been made in a constructive, rath- 
er than a destructive, intent. 
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REPORT ON WAR DAMAGE IN EUROPE- IV. POLAND 


by S.G. Kiriakoff 
Ghent, Belgium 


There unquestionably has been mich damage to 
lepidopterology in the eastern European countries. 
Unfortunately, there is not much hope of obtaining 
extensive and precise information on that subject 
for various reasons. So I feel very glad to be able 
to give the readers of the Lep. News a few data re- 
garding Poland, which have been kindly sent by Dr. 
S. Adamczewski of the Warsaw Zoological Museum. 


The Polish lepidopterists deceased or killed 
during the war are: Dr. Jerzy Kremky, keeper of Le- 
pidopterology in the Warsaw Museum; Mr. Marjan Mas-— 
lowski of the same institution; Ledwig Maslowski, 
M.Sce, brother of the scientist just named; Zawercie, 
Silesia; Mr. Jan Romaniszyn, Cracow; Zdzislaw Stuglik, 
keeper of Zoology, Silesian Museum, Katovice. 


The Polish collections of Lepidoptera destroyed 
are: that of the Warsaw Zoological Museum, burnt on 
November 1, 1944, and which contained about 500,000 
specimens; those of several Warsaw lepidopterists: 

S. Teplicki, J. Klenner, M. Hajkowicz, C. Nieniewski 
and others. As is known, the city of Warsaw has suf- 
fered probably more than any other during the war. 


je 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


10. "The Lepidoptera of New York and Neighboring States, Part II, 
Geometridae, Sphingidae, Notcdontidae and Lymantriidae" by William T.M. Forbes 


"The Lepidoptera of New York and Neighboring 
States" is a work, which when completed, will treat 
all the species of Lepidoptera occurring in North- 
eastern North America. The area covered is roughly 
outlined as follows: the boundary on the east is 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south it is the southern 
boundaries of the states of Virginia and Kentucky, 
on the west it is the Mississippi River and a line 
draw northward from its headwaters, and on the 
north the boundary is vague, but usually includes 
the Arctic regions. Part I of this work was issued 
in 1923; it covers all the "Micro" families and the 
so-called Primitive and Specialized Bombyces, this 
last a heterogeneous assemblage of not too closely 
related families. (See review in Lep. News 1: p.63.) 


After an interlude of a quarter of a century, 
the mich awaited and promised. Part II appeared’ in 
August 1948. This part will have an instant appeal 
because it treats families of moths with which most 
collectors are familiar, and about which they have 
often expressed the wish, that there were some work 
to help the serious student identify his material. 
The manual is preéminently written for this purpose, 
and it succeeds most admirably in accomplishing it. 
The make-up follows the same format as Part I. The 
keys are as simple as the circumstances will permit. 
There are more illustrations of genitalia; this is 
necessary because we are dealing with groups where 
some of the close species can only be identified 
with certainty by the genitalia. 


The Geometridae are handled in a very praisewor- 
thy feshion, and all stages are used in the system 
of classification employed. We have in this group 
& more modern view than any which has been present- 
ed thus far. The Sphingidae follow the Classical 
treatment of Rothschild & Jordan. The Notodontidae 
have undergone some revision, all of which contri- 
butes to a better understanding of the family. The 
Lymantriidae are treated in the conventional manner, 
and are still mch in need of revisional studies. 


While Dr. Forbes makes some exceptions for his 
nomenclatorial usage, it is on the whole correct. 
I should, however, like to bring out some points 
wherein I disagree with him. 


Lycia Habner [1825] (page 65) is given precedence 
over Biston Leach 1815, though the tribe is called 
Bistonini. The placing of cognataria Gn. with the 
remainder of the species, as Dr. Forbes does, is es- 
sentially incorrect; there exist tangible differen- 
ces in the larvae and adults of both these groups, 
and these are too basic to permit this association 
to endure. Biston (with type prodromaria Schiff.) 
should be for cognataria and its Eurasian allies 
(Amphidasis Treitschke 1825 - isogenotypic synonym); 
Lycia (type, hirtaria Linn., a species very close to 
ursaria) may be used for the remaining species so 
grouped by Dr. Forbes. Harrison, who has done con- 
siderable work on the group, divides it further. 


1pp. 263, 255 text figs. 1948. Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir 27. 


Cabera Treitschke 1825 (page 71) is used instead 
of Deilinea Hibner [1825] ; for the latter name one 
has Hemming's deductions that signature .20 of the 
"Verzeichniss bekannter Schmettlinge" appeared between 
January and September 1825; the former name appeared 
in part ii of volume 5 of the "Schmetterlinge von Eu- 
ropas". Part ii of volume 5 is reviewed in "Isis von 
Oken", xix, 106), 1826, and part i is reviewed in 
"Isis von Oken", xviii, 53, 1826. I have not been 
able to determine whether the signature of the "Ver- 
zeichniss" containing Deilinea was issued first or 
Treitschke's work containing Cabera. In this case 
I am inclined to follow Dr. Forbes" usage of Cabera, 
though McDunnough may be right in using Deilinea. 


Lithina Hubner [1825] (page 88) is not correctly 
applied; Lozogramma Stephens 1831 should have been 
used. The latter name was proposed for the single 
species petraria Hbn. (very close to subaequaria), 
while Lithina was proposed with two included species, 
avenacearia Schiff. and petraria Hbn.; Prout in 1901 
chose avenacearia Schiff. as the type of Lithina and 
thus preserved the traditional usage of Lozogramma. 
The tribal name Lithinini will have to be changed to 
Lozogrammini as Lithina falls in the Itame-complex. 


The use of the name Therina Hubner, [1832]2 (p.100) 
for American species is without any nomenclatorial 
basis. When the name was proposed, the names of two 
species were included, fasciaria Linn. and perfidaria 
Hbn.; this last, a nomen nudum, was never connected 
with any description or figure, thus the genus is vir- 
tually monobasic and a synonym of Ellopia Treitschke. 
If all the species listed by Dr. Forbes are to be 
placed in one genus, then the name used should be 
Lambdina Capps. I, however, prefer to adhere to Mr. 
Capps' divisions of the American species in this group. 


With reference to Sabulodes Guenée (page 108), I 
do not think this all-inclusive use should be advo- 
cated. The use of Antepione for arcasaria and Pro- 
choerodes for transversata should be adopted, as Mc- 
Dunnough has done in his Check List. There are too 
many discrepancies between these concepts to unite 
all under one name. 


Hemitheinae (page 110) should be suppressed in 
favor of Geometrinae; the type of Geometra was desig- 
nated by Duponchel in 1829 as papilionaria Linn. 


Haemorrhagia Grote & Robinson 1865 (page 195) 
with type thysbe Fab. should be suppressed in favor 
of the older name Hemaris Dalman 1817 with type fu- 
ciformis Linn. re 


Oligocentria delicata Dyar (page 226) is not a 
race of lignicolor Walker, but a distinct species; 
it is browner and if anything slightly larger, not 
smaller, than the average lignicolor. 


2Therina Hbn. is used in the "'Zutr. z. Samml. Exot. 
Schmett."" III, 8, 1825 for the new species fervidaria 
Hbn. and fasciaria Linn., but this is later than the 
usage in the "Verz. bek. Schmett." 283, [1823]. 
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The names used in the Lymantriidae (pages 239- 
245) call for the most comment. The argument over 
Buproctis Hbn. [1819], Porthesia Stephens 1829 and 
Nymgia Hiibner [1820] centers around the moot ques- 
tion of misidentified types of genera. I believe 
in accepting as the type of a genus what the author 
said he had; Dr. McDunnough in his Check List has 
done this, though in The Canadian Entomologist, 
volume 53, page 45, 1942, he severely criticised my 
stand on this question. I would use the names Eu- 
proctis and Nymgia as in the Check List. I cannot 
agree with the use of Lymantria Hibner 1819 (with 
type dispar Linn.). The differences between the 
two species of Byrdia Schaus 1927 (type rossii Cur- 
tis) and the type of Gynaephora Hiibner 1819 (sele- 
nitica Esp.) are of a very minor nature; in fact 
fascellina Linn., the type of Dicallomera Butler 
1881, is also extremely close, all these species 
forming a very compact group. I do not consider pu- 
dibunda Linn., the type of Dasychira Hiibner 1806, 
and tephra Hbn. the type of Dasychira Hubner [1809], 
congeneric. With the 97th Opinion of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Zoological Nomenclature in ef- 
fect, the name Dasychira Hubner [1809] would be ap- 
plicable to our species, if tephra Hbn. could be 
satisfactorily determined. Parorgyia Packard 186k, 
the traditional name for our species, should be 
used. The East Indian Olene mendosa Hbn. is rela- 
ted to our species, but the differences which exist 
preclude the inclusion of our species in a genus 
with that species. In this genus, Dasychira (or 
better Parorgyia), the specific names employed call 
for comment also. The study I have made of the 
group leads me to. believe that the correct applica- 
tion of names for this work should be as follows: 


Species 1. achatina J.E. Smith 
meridionalis Barnes & McDunnough 
race basiflava Packard 


Specimens of both races come with and without 
the black basal dash. 


Species 2. vagans Barnes & McDunnough 


Species 3. dorsipennata Barnes & McDunnough 


As Dr. Forbes says, this is the species most 
like Hibner’s figure of tephra, but the locality 
is wrong! 


Species 4. leucophasa J.E. Smith 


Species 5. cinnamomsa Grote & Robinson 
race aridensis Benjamin 


Species 6. obliquata Grote & Robinson 
satomaria Walker 1856 nec. 1855 
form parallela Grote & Robinson 


form atrivenosa Palm 


The correct name for this species is obliquata 
Grote & Robinson, as Dasychira atomaria Walker 
1856 ("List Specimens Lepid. Ins. Brit. Mus.", 
vii, p-1739) is a homonym of Dasychira atomaria 
Walker 1855 ("List Specimens Lepid. Ins. Brit. 
Mus.", iv, p.866). The type female of atomaria 
Walker 1856 is damaged and poorly spread, and 
thus gives an erroneous impression of the spe- 
cies, but it is referable to obliquata. 
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Species 7. plagiata Walker 
pini Dyar 
pinicola Dyar 
race manto Strecker 
form montana Beutenmeller 


The oldest name in this complex is plagiata Wal- 
ker, and pini Dyar and pinicola Dyar are synonyms; 
manto Strecker may be held as a weak southern 
race, of which montana is the melanistic form. 


Notolophus Germar 1812 should be suppressed in 
favor of Orgyia Ochsenheimer 1810; both names have 
the same genus type, Phalaena Bombyx antiqua Linn. 
The question of whether to treat the species common- 
ly listed under Hemerocampa as a distinct genus or 
not is a matter of personal preference; differences 
exist, but they are slight. 


The biological notes given in this work will be 
of the greatest assistance to those collectors who 
have some interest in rearing moths. I have stud- 
ied them carefully, and I have found a few notes 
which are at variance with what Laurence Rupert and 
I have found in our experiences in rearing the spe- 
cies noted. While Campea perlata has two broods a 
year, the first is from larvae which feed to matur- 
ity more rapidly, grow less, pupate the same year 
as that in which the eggs were laid and produce 


smaller moths. Lozogramma (Lithina) su aria is 
restricted to bracken (Pteris aquilina). Abbottana 


clemataria does not hibernate in the egg stage, but 
in the pupal stage; the moth emerges early in the 
springe The second brood in the southern part of 
its range is smaller and darker. 


I suspect that rearing will prove that Pero 
barnesi and Pero marmorata are the spring and sum 
mer broods respectively of one species. Any June 
records for marmorata are undoubtedly referable to 
morrisonarius. Here at Arlington, barnesi flies 
with the first brood of honestarius and marmorata 
with the second brood. This same condition holds 
true at Ithaca, New York. 


While the criticisms I list may seem lengthy, 
this is a work of over 250 pages,'and I checked it 
through rather carefully. I cannot see how any col- 
lector or working lepidopterist can afford to be 
without the work; it is the only handbook of its 
kind in America, and I am sure that most other field 
entomologists, no matter what their field of inter- 
est may be, will want to have a copy for ready re- 
ference. 


There is no free distribution of the work, but 
it may be purchased by sending the sum of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) to: The Mailing Room, 
Roberts Hall, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca New York. The supply of Part I is exhausted. 


Dr. Forbes is at present working upon Part III, 
which will cover the large family Noctuidae. Part 
IV will cover the families Arctiidae, Buchromiidae, 
and Nolidae in the moths as well as all the families 
of the Rhopalocera. 


John G. Franclemont 
Arlington, Virginia 
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A SEASON OF LEPIDOPTERA COLLECTING IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL 


by Dr. Hermann Wilcke 
Késsen, Tyrol, Austria 


When the snow first melted in the alpine re- 
gions Biston isabellae Wheel. was beginning to fly. 
It lives in the extensive larch-tree woods of the 
Wipp valley between the Brennerpass and Innsbruck. 
The males of this interesting species are to be 
found a little earlier than the apterous females. 
These wingless ones rest hidden in the bark of lar- 
ches and are not easily discovered. B. isabellae 
lives exclusively in larch-tree woods at about 900- 
1100 meters above sea level. The flying time of 
the hibernated Cidaria miata L., C. siterata Hufn., 
Lobophora polycommata Hb., L. carpinata Bkh. and L. 
sexasilata Hb. did not begin until some time later. 
These Geometrid moths are to be caught only at 
light. They fly at an altitude of 600 meters a.s.l., 
(as in Késsen, for instance) preceding Phigalia pe- 
daria F. or Anisopteryx aescularia Schiff., the ear- 
liest moths of the plains. Also Hibernia marginar- 
ia Bkh., deeper colored here than in the plains, ap- 
pears later and was this year extraordinarily rare 
in consequence of the great drought of 1947. 


In the first days of April the invasion of the 
different species of Taeniocampa began, such as T. 
gothica L., stabilis View., gracilis F., munda Esp., 
the rare miniosa F. and the very variably coloured 
incerta Hufn. The great dark-splashed males of Bis- 
ton stratarius Hufn., sometimes almost black, and 
the males of B. hirtarius Cl., resembling Phigalia 
pedaria F., came to my 1500 kilowatt lamp in num- 
bers some evenings. You can catch the females of 
these Geometrids only in alder woods, where they 
are sitting on the trees. 


In the middle of April I got 2 specimens of the 
very rare Notodonta phoebe Sieb. and Odontosia car- 
melita Esp. and, 2 evenings later, 2 males of the 
Saturniid Endromis versicolora L. In Tyrol E. ver- 
sicolora flies regularly by day in alder woods and 
comes to the light only when disturbed in the even— 
ing wind. It is interesting that here the cater- 
pillars of versicolora feed only on alder, instead 
of on birch as in the plains regions. 


The first Rhopalocera are Anthocharis carda- 
mines L. with the orange-yellow apical patch on the 
forewings, Leptidia sinapis L., a fragile Pierid, 
and Pieris napi Le All these butterflies are fresh, 
but Gonepteryx rhamni L., Aglais urticae, Nymphalis 
io L., and N. polychloros L. are very damaged after 
hibernation. They all suck greedily on flowers of 
Heath (Erica). You will also find the Clear-wing 
Sphingids Hemaris fuciformis L. and, a little later, 
Hemaris scabiosae Z., when they are feeding at flow- 
ers of Primila. In the beech woods the swift Sat- 
urniid Aglia tau L. is flying, and less commonly Sa- 
turnia pavonia. Among alder woods will be Brephos 
parthenias L., but very rarely Brephos puella. 


At the end of April Agrotis cinerea Hb., plecta 
L., exclamationis L., and the first Dianthoecia spe- 
cies were beginning to fly, besides the Drepanids 
Drepana falcataria L. and D. cultraria F. Now and 
then I found Notodonta trepida Esp., N. ziczac L., 
often N. dromedarius L., Dicranura vinula L., and 


finally Pterostoma palpina L., outfitted with long 
palpi. You can sometimes catch D. vinula on the 
posts of the fences or on wooden bridges near the 
mountain rivers, whereas Dicranura erminea Esp., 
having a design like embroidery of laces, and the 
related Cerura bifida Hb., C. furcula, and C. bicus- 
pis are found only at light. I was able to collect 
D. erminea for the first time this year in Késsen, 
where I have been exploring the fauna for four years. 
But in the other regions of Tyrol D. erminea is also 
caught only rarely. The great number of Geometrids 
appearing included Cidaria variata Schiff., suffu- 
mata Hb., nigrofasciata Goeze, capitata Hb., berber- 
ata Schiff., the beautiful badiata Hb., autumnalis 
Strom, Eucosmia certata Hb., Selenia tetralunaria 
Hufn., Bapta bimaculata Esp., living in beech woods, 
Deilinia pusaria L., D. exanthemata Sc., Eupithecia 
oblongata Thnbge and Chloroclystis 1 rectangulata L. 


The first males of Parnassius mnemosyne var. 
hartmanni L. appeared on 12 May, the females 10 days 
later. This very interesting Parnassius appears in 
Tyrol only at 3 places, far apart from one another, 
and none wider than 2000 qm. Like all Parnassius 
species, P. mnemosyne is protected by the Government. 
Because of their sailing and slow flying one would 
not suppose that Parnassius mnemosyne is so diffi- 
cult to catch. But if mnemosyne realizes that it is 
being chased and the habitat is on a steep slope, 
you cannot follow it. There is danger that both P. 
apollo and P. mnemosyne will be rooted out, especial- 
ly since the caterpillars, which feed on Sedum, are 
collected in great quantities, and butterflies 
are becoming rare in some places. 


On the meadows Papilio machaon L., P. podalirius 
L., and crowds of little Blues, Lysandra bellargus 
Rott.-, Polyommatus icarus Rott., arion L., Plebejus 
argyrognomon Brgstr., and Lycaena hippothoe L. were 
enjoying themselves at this time. Celastrina argio- 
lus L. flies only in glades 3 m. above the ground. 
At the same time Meliteea aurinia Rott., athalia 
Rott., dictynna Esp. and phoebe Knoch were to be ob- 
served with Boloria euphrosyne L. on the flowers of 
Compositae and Scabiosae. 


At the end of May I travelled some days to the 
Northern Chalk Mountains of Innsbruck. There I col- 
lected, at an altitude of 2100-2300 m., under stones 
near the snow banks, Biston alpinus Sulz. and, flying 
in sunshine, Oreopsyche plumifera 0. QO. plumifera 
appears a little earlier than Scioptera schiffermil- 
leri, another uncommon Psychid of the mountains. 

The Noctuid Anarta melanopa Thnbg. was to be seen in 
very rapid flight from flower to flower. Only 5 spe- 
cimens of Biston alpinus, which often passes 3-5 
years in the pupa, were noticed this year. However, 
Anarta melanopa, funebris, and nigrita B., the rare 
and highly prized Noctuids of the highest regions, 
were to be caught more often on Silene acaulis and 
Dryas octopetala. Anarta cordigera Thnbg., with its 
yellow hind wings, could be seen at lower altitudes 
on Heath (Erica). On meadows of Erica at a level of 
2000 m. I observed the webs of the Lasiocampid Erio- 
gaster lanestris var. arbusculae Frr. with some young 
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caterpillars, but only twice the males. This moth 
has a great enemy in the mountain thrushes, which, 
in the absence of other food at this high altitude 
and at this time, eat the caterpillars and the fe- 
males. Thus far I have seen four females of this 
species which were carried away from me by these 
birds. At the foot of a steep slope I found the Noc- 
tuid Hydrilla gluteosa Tr., which is rarely taken. 


In the meantime in Késsen the rare Odezia tibi- 
ale Esp. was flying near the woods, and on the mea- 
dows Colias hyale L. and C. phicomone L., Noctuids 
such as Mamestra reticulata, pisi L.,persicariae L. 
and Cucullia prenanthis Hb., scrophulariae Cap., 
verbasci L.,Toxocampa craccae F., Thyatira batis L., 
Habrosyne derasa Hb., and the Cymatophoridae Cymato- 
phora or F., and Polyploca flavicornis L. The very 
rare P. ridens F. was to be gotten only at light. 


In June appeared lone specimens of Stauropus fa- 
gi L., Hoplitis milhauseri F., Stilpnotia 1-nigrum 
Hb., Lophopteryx cuculla, Dasychira pudibunda L. 
and, punctually at 3 o'clock in the morning, Dasy- 
chira fascelina L. and Phalaera bucephala L. In 
the high regions D. fascelina is one of the earliest 
moths in the evening, but in the plains it does not 
come to the sheet until after midnight. Also this 
year I was astonished to see how scarcely the fe- 
males of this species came to the lamp; with 250 
males of D. fascelina I found only one female. 


I observed how uncommon this summer were Bolor- 
ia thore Hb., B. ino Rott., Habrynthis scita Hb., 
beautiful green-colored Acronicta alni Tespb: Diphtera 
alpium Osbeck, Acronicta strigosa strigosa (I got only 2 spe- 
cimens), Agrotis candelarum, Dianthoecia filigrana, 
D. marmorosa and Trachea atriplicis L. You can 
hardly conclude from this fact that after a dry sum- 
mer, as in 1947, some species are more frequent 
than after a humid one. 


In the beginning of August I travelled to the 
Otztal. It was unfortunate that the first weeks I 
had bad weather, so I collected chiefly at light. 
It was on certain nights in Zwieselstein, situated 
at an altitude of 14,00 m. at the fork of the roads 
to Obergurgl and Vent, very famous tourist centers, 
that the first rarities of the mountain moths came 
to the lamp. The evening began with Cidaria aque- 
ata Hb., nobiliaria HS, infidaria Lah., tophi tophaceata 
Hb., cyanata Hb., Acidalia contig contiguaria Hb., dimidi- 
ata Hufn.,and a little later Cidaria adaequata ata Bkh., 
minorata Tr. and nebulata Tr. Soon appeared the 
first Noctuids: Hadena zeta Tr., H. maillardi Hb., 
Mamestra glauca Hb., Dianthoecia caesia Bkh. and D. 
proxima Hb. The blue-green D. caesia and D. prox— 
ima you will find by day on stones too. Only at 
midnight the first Arctia caja L. and the different 
Arctiids Endrosa auritax Esp., E. irrorella Cl., Di- 
acrisia sannio L. entered the sheet; also Coscinia 
cribrum L. with her exclusive grey of the forewings, 
which by day sits sometimes with folded wings on 
stems of grass and under overhanging stones. 


Back in Kossen I had caught the Arctiids Peri- 
callis matronula L., Spilosoma urticae Esp., S. lu- 
tea Hufn., S. lubricipeda L. and Phragmatobia fuli- 
ginosa L., so I was glad to collect here Arctia fla- 
via FMissl. The faw.a of this region is not yet al- 
Pine and many species from the plains flew to me 
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from the Inn valley, such as Agrotis prasina F., oc- 
culta L. and janthina Esp. At Obergurgl was the 
first place the alpine moths were encountered. Here 
I placed my lamp above the village with the direc- 
tion of the light down valley. The weather was rainy 
and warm. In a short time the wall of the house be- 
side the sheet was covered with different Gnophos 
species, especially G. myrtillatus, ambiguatus, di- 
lucidarius Hb., pullatus Tr. and glaucinarius Hb. 
Also there were Cidaria cognata Thnbg., C. caesiata 
Lang, with all its variations, and C. montanata Bkh. 


The very scarce Leucania andereggi B. and Hydril- 
la kitti Rbl., discovered only 30 years ago, were at- 
tracted by the lamp. I hurried out to slip into the 
cyanide jar these swift-sailing guests and the clumsy 
Hadena monoglypha L. before they escaped. Little 
Mithymna imbecilla F., by day to be noticed on the 
flowers of Thistle (Carduus ), sits in the evening 
not on the sheet but below in the grass. It slips 
deeper and deeper if you are trying to bring it into 
the cyanide jar. Like a bouncing ball Trichiura cra- 

taegi var. ariae Hb. were flying outside the collect- 
ing sheet, flicking it and finally settling down on 
it after some minutes. Two beautiful Hadena rubri- 
rena Tr. and some H. gemmea Tr., with their white 
spots on the black or brown ground, the precious Ag- 
rotis wiskotti Stndf. and A. sobrina G., were fascin- 
ating and encouraged me a bit, since I had always be- 
fore seen only the common alpine moths such as Mames— 
tra serena F., M. dentina Esp., Acidalia incanata F., 
Ortholita bipunctata Schiff.,and Cidaria truncata Bkh. 


The first male of Arctia flavia came at 3 o'clock. 
This Arctiid alights mostly beside the sheet in its 
shadow in the grass or at the frame of the sheet, so 
that you may not notice it. Being fully occupied by 
trying to examine again and again all the specimens 
of the different Agrotis, hoping to find among them 
perhaps an Agrotis culminicola Stgr. or A. hyperborea 
Zette, you can very easily miss the great Arctia fla- 
via and the shadow-preferring species of Amphipyra. 


Especially commonly attracted to the sheet were: 
Agrotis polygona F., A. fimbria with its white ven- 
ter, now and then A. candelarum Stgr., frequently 
c-nigrum L., rubi View., speciosa Hb., margaritacea 
Vill., cuprea Hb., ocellina Hbn. and alpestris B. 
(both flying on Silene by d: by day too), ducernes L., hel- 
vetina B., birivia Hb.. Hb., decora Hb., simplonia HG. 
and very frequently grisescens Tr., iatens Hb., re- 
cussa Hb. and ypsilon Rott. Almost all these species 
have a grey ground-color like the stones, therefore 
it is difficult to distinguish them one from the 
other. Like forms of another world the species of 
Calophasia, Caloplusia, Phytometra and Plusia, such 
as variabilis Piller, chryson Esp., bractea F., gutta 
Gn., Pulchrina Hw., jota L., ain Hochw., all rare, 
flew in and mixed themselves among the Agrotis. Only 
Plusia gamma L. was appearing too often, but here it 
is sometimes opalescent brown-colored and you cannot 
be angry about them any more. 


During the daytime I was searching for Arctiids 
on the mountain-chains nearly to the Karlsruher Hutte 
at an altitude of 3000 m. One will find first only 
Erebia, suchas manto, pharte, epiphron, melampus, 
or nerine Frr., then Pieris callidice Esp. restless— 
ly moving their wings in flight along the stony 
slopes. Further you will find Parnassius phoebe F., 
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living in small scattered colonies and, sucking on 
cushions of Silene acaulis, Plusia hochenwarthi 
Hochenw. and Anarta melanopa. Also you will observe 
exceptionally Psodos alticolaria Mn., alpinata Sc., 
trepidaria Hb. and coracina Esp., quickly scurrying 
over the screes. As you approach the glaciers, 
Dasydia tenebraria Esp. are frightened out from 
among the stones and Gnophos zellerarius Frr., whose 
females are alwayssitting not like its brothers 
under or beside stones, but UPON stones which are 
covered by another plain stone. These females also 
do not fly away, if you remove or let down the 
covering stone. If you keep silent some minutes 
zellerarius flies away. The males of this species, 
which are taken more rarely, fly mch more quickly 
and a longer distance, and they sit down among the 
rocks, where you cannot catch them. The males very 
rarely come to the light, but never the females. 


Having enough of the above Erebia, we tried to 
get E. lappona Esp. and glacialis Esp., gorge Esp. 
and pronoe Esp. All these Erebia fly unusually 
quickly and don't permit the collector to approach 
near enough so that he can get them when resting. 
You mist catch them during their flight. Even more 
wary is Oeneis aello Hb.,which rests only on stones 
and never on flowers and is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the stone color and which escapes at 
once if it hears the least noise. 


Some years ago it was reported in the literature 
that the Arctiid Orodemnias cervini Butt. would be 
found only in Switzerland, near the Gornergrat. But 
this very interesting species is also indigenous in 
the highest Otztal near the South-Tyrol frontier at 
about 3000 m. They usually live under stones by day 
and are not very difficult to collect. There you 
will also see the caterpillars and pupae at almost 
the same time as the moth. But the area where O. 
cervini lives includes hardly 2500 qm. and few col- 
lectors know it. It is easier to get the other 
Arctiid of these regions, QO. quenselii Payk.,which, 
like Parasemia plantaginis, flies quickly in the af- 
ternoon hours on Erica slopes. But you can see the 
females of quenselii on stalks of grass in the ear- 
ly morning. In the same habitat the lepidopterist 
will find the Arctiid Endrosa ramosa F. 


In these days in Obergurg] I had good luck with 
the weather and hence collected Colias palaeno 0., 
Plebejus orbitulus Prun., and Lycaena dorilis var. 
subalpina Spr. (without the characteristic orange- 
yellow spots on the underside of the hind wings). 


In the beginning of September I travelled inthe 
Stubai valley. This valley does not extend as far 
to the south as the Otztal, but shows a very dif- 
ferent fauna. Here you can get the beautiful Agro- 
tis fatidica Hb., Leucania vitallina, and the rare 
Hepialus carna Esp. and H. ganna Hb. The Geometrid 
moths are the same as in the Otztal and give no 
variety. Certain moths, such as Lobophora sabinata 
Hs., Phibalapteryx calligrapharia HS., Plusia v-ar- 
genteum Esp. and Cidaria dolomitana B., are to be 
caught only in the Otztal and are scarce even there. 


However, the Stubai valley is the locality for 
Qmia cymballaria Hb. and rare species of Caradrina, 


such as gilva, pulmonaris Hb., respersa Hb., and 
exigua Hb., coming over often from the Wipp valley. 


One night I experienced an invasion of Plusia 
gamma. We counted 40-50 gamma on each 10 qm. of eve- 
ry part of the lighted sheet. At 3 ofclock I had to 
stop the lighting, for it was impossible to distin- 
guish any moths in this throng or to take moths in 
the cyanide jars without great damage. The sheet 
was governed by gamma and only the Sphingids like 
Herse convolvuli L., Deilephila gallii Rott., and D. 
euphorbiae L., or other heavy—bodied moths did not 
seem to be disturbed, but they soon resembled the 
Trichoptera(caddis-flies), which have scaleless wings. 


Some nights I have lighted about 1500 m. above 
Innsbruck in the limestone mountains (the Stubai and 
O6tz valleys are of granite and slate-stone) and col- 
lected Agrotis vitta G., miltifida Led., msiva Hb., 
praecox L., forcipula Hb., flammatra F., depuncta L., 
baja F., Hadena platinea Tr. and the beautiful Xan- 
thia aurago F., citrago L., fulvago Le, and gilvago 
Esp. Just beginning to appear were Polia chi L., 
Catocala fraxini L., electa Bkh., nupta L., fulminea 
Scop. Little by little the Geometrids, species of 
Ennomos and Conistra, heralded the autumn. 


In September it was possible to catch this year 
not uncommonly the splendid Jaspidea celsia L., ap- 
pearing at the light punctually at 23 o'clock, and 
the great loam-yellow Calamia lutosa Hb., which was 
also found on the reed-grass flowers in the evening. 
For some years we have not had the chance to get them 
as we did this year. On the meadows some Zygaenids, 
such as exulans Hochenw., transalpina Esp. and angel- 
icae O., were still flying. 


After a change of the weather accompanied by snow 
at an altitude of 1400 m. the flying-time of Orthosia, 
Orrhodia, Diloba caeruleocephala L., Dasypolia templi 
Thnbg., Miselia oxyacanthae L., Brotolomia meticulosa 
L., Calocampa solidaginis Hb., and Dichonia aprilina 
Le was beginning. In Tyrol the species of Calocampa, 
Dasypolia, and Xylina fly more abundantly in the 
spring after hibernation. Only in a warm late autumn, 
like 1948, can you observe these species on the bait. 


In October/November I was hunting in the high 
Stubai valley for Poecilocampa populi var. alpina 
Frey (distinguished from P. populi L. by the white- 
grey forewings) and for Hibernia fumipennaria M. in 
larch-tree woods at an altitude of 1100 m. Both spe- 
cies were uncommon, whereas the abundance of Hibernia 
aurantiaria Esp., Cheimatobia brumata L. and boreata 


Hb., Cidaria miata juniperata L., and Agrotis saucia 
Hb. was extraordinary. with 


Ptilophora plumigera L. ( 
its long—plumed antennae was present at the same time. 


I hardly need to mention that species such as 
Scoliopteryx libatrix L. and Scopelosoma satellitia 
L., whose caterpillars eat other larvae, were at the 
lamp as frequently as Orrhodia vaccinii, Orthosia 
lota Cl., circellaris Hufn., helvola L., macilenta 
Hb. and Xylina socia Rott. Altogether it is impos- 
sible to name all Lepidoptera observed and caught 
during the season. I have mentioned only the charac- 
teristic and the uncommon ones. 


When the first frosty nights arrived and by day 
the mountains showed their snow-caps, 2 males of the 
Death’s-head Moth (Acherontia atropos L.), the great- 
est Sphingid of Middle-Europe, appeared at the sheet. 
Then, some days later, the season was finished. 

ee 


10 RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month recent papers 
from all the scientific journals which are accessible 
to us and our cooperating abstractors. It is hoped 
eventually to make our coverage of the world litera- 
ture as complete as possible. Members outside North 
America are urged to send us references of Lepidoptera 
papers from journals unavailable to us. Papers devot—- 
ed entirely to economic aspects will be omitted. 
Reprints are solicited from all publishing members. 
Abstracts not initialed are by the Lep. News editor. 
Initials of cooperating abstractors are as follows: 
(P.B.)- PeF. Bellinger, (A-D.)- A. Diakonoff, (C.dP.)- 
C.F. dos Passos 7.S.)- T. Shirézu. 


1. Bracke, Robert, "Quelques aspects de la faune des 


Lépidoptéres du Pays Gaumais." (In French). Biol. 
Jaarboek, vol.15: pp-l44-166,2 figs. 1948. Account 


of butterflies observed in one season in region of 
Belgium near Luxembourg. Calendar of flight periods 
iven. 

B Garbat, A. Steven, "Revisional notes on Oriental 
Iycaenidae: I." Proc. Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond. (B), vol. 
17: pp.93-97. 16 August 1948. Notes on a number of 
species. Describes as new: Arhopala ale epibapta 
(Singapore, Sumatra); A. sintanga (Borneo); Jacoona 
anasuja nigerrima (Burma); J. gamamaga (Burma); J. 

leuca birminia (Burma); Chliaria amabilis lisba 
(alay Peninsula). Renames the Sumatran race of C. 
amabilis— C.a. martini. (P.B.) 

3. Corbet, A. Steven, "Revisional notes on Oriental 
Lycaenidae: II." Proc. Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond.(B), vol 
17: pp.98-102, 1 fig. 16 August 1948. Notes on a 
number of species; a revision of the parana group of 
the genus Nacaduba. (P.B.) 

. Harrison, J.W. Heslop, "A new race of Coenonympha 
pamphilus, L., from the Hebrides." Ent. Rec. & Jorn. 
Var., vol.60: pp.111-112. Nov. 1948. Describes as 
new C. pamphilus race rhoumensis (Hebrides). No 
figs., no mention of genitalia. (P.B. ) 

5. Hinton, HeE., "Sound Production in Lepidopterous 
Pupas." Entomologist, vol.8l: pp.254-269, 8 figs. 
Nov. 1948. Lists species whose pupae are known to 
produce sound by knocking against substrate or walls 
of pupal cell, or by stridulating in various ways. 
Describes and figures stridulating mechanisms. Dis- 
cusses possible function of sounds (appears to be de- 
fensive). (P.B.) 

6. Mukerji, S., & T.V. Venkatraman, "Studies on Epi- 

ps melanoleuca Fletcher (Lepidoptera: Epipyropi- 
dae), an ectoparasite of the sugarcane leaf-hopper, 
Pyrilla spp., (Homoptera: Fulgoridae)." Proc. Zool. 
Soc. Bengal, vol.l: pp.91-102, 9 figs. Sept. 1948. 
Detailed observations on biology. Found that E. me- 
lanoleuca feeds on juices of host, not on waxy secre- 
tions; that it does not kill host unless host is ve- 
ry young and does not affect fecundity; that it se- 
scretes its own waxy fluff, like the host; that it 
cannot find new host if dislodged or its host dies; 
that position of parasite is along host abdomen with 
head fastened near terminalia and anus fastened near 
host wings; that all stages of host are attacked at 
random. Describe eggs, larvae, mouthparts, pupa, 
cocoon, adult; figure all stages and mouthparts and 
wax glands. Extensive bibliography on Epipyropidae. 
A valuable paper. 

7. Patel, G.A., & A.C. Basu, "Bionomics of Leucinodes 
orbonalis Guen., (Lepidoptera) and Epilachna spp., 


Vol.III, no. 


8. Rindge, Frederick H., "Lepidoptera: Rhopalocera" 
in "Contributions toward a knowledge of the insect 
fauna of Lower California." Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci. 
(Ser.4), vol.2h: pp.289-311. 12 Mar. 1948. Lists 
81 spp. of butterflies, including 3 Papilio, 21 Pier- 
idae, 1 Danaus, 1 Coenonympha, 13 Nymphalidae, 1 "Li- 
bythea", 1 Lymnas, 3 Riodinidae, 16 Lycaenidae, 21 
Hesperiidae. The only species known only from L. Ca- 
lif. is Myscelia streckeri. Only 9 of the 81 are 
not known from the U.S.A. An interesting record 
lists Lycaena hermes from Ensenada in May. An exam- 
ple of a well-done regional list. 

9. Teale, Edwin Way., "Scourge of the Monarch". 

Nat. History, vol.57: pp.356-359, ill. Oct. 1948. 
Parasitism of Danaus plexippus by Achaetoneura ar- 
chippivora; good photos. 1P.B.) 

10. Titschack, Erich, & Hans Schmalfuss, "Was befahigt 
die Kleidermotte Wolle zu verwerten?" (In German). 
Biochem. Zeitschr., no.318: pp.393-400. 9 June 1948. 
Wool can be used by clothes moths if the fibers can 
be grasped by the jaws of the larva or if some other 
substance is present which apparently makes it avail- 
able. The nature of the substance is known, but not 
its exact identity. Lists are given of mixtures 
which contain this substance (milk, blood, etc.), and 
of compounds which have been tested which are not 
the required substance. (P.B. ) 

ll. Travassos, Lauro, "Contribugdo ao conhecimento dos 
"Arctiidae". XV. Sobre o género "Bertholdia™ Schaus, 
1896." Rev. Brasil Biol., vol.8: pp.341-360, 16 figs. 
Oct. 1948. Lists species, with complete synonymy and 
distribution; for those (5 spp.) of which specimens 
were available, gives complete redescription, with 
figs. of male, female, and genitalia. (P.B.) 

12. van Son, G., "A New Species of Mylothris Hb. (Le- 
pid., Rhop., Pieridae) from Southern Rhodesia." Ento- 
mologist, vol.81l: pp.203-204, 1 fig., pl.I: figs.6,7- 
Sept. 1948. Describes as new M. carcassoni (S. Rho- 
desia), with photos of type. Type in Transvaal Mus. 
Valves of M. carcassoni, trimenia, sagala figured. 

13. Viette, P., "Sur le genre Depressaria Haworth. (Lé- 
pid. Oecophoridae)." (In French). Rev. franc. dtent., 
vol.15: pp.19-29, 30 figs. 1948. Charecterizes genus. 
Gives keys to male genitalia of 30 spp., figuring most. 
Separates Agonopteryx and Depressaria but sinks Schi- 
stodepressaria under latter. No biological or distri- 
butional notes, no description except genitalia. 

1,4. Viette, P., "Catalogue des Microlépidoptéres de 
Madagascar et des archipels environnants." (In 
French). Mém. Inst. Scient. Madagascar (A.), vol.1: 
ppe31-75. 1947. Gives references to species record- 
ed from Madagascar and nearby islands in families as 
follows: Incurvariidas- 1, Tineidae- 30, Lyonnetiidae- 
51, Plutellidae- 4, Epermeniidae-l, Gracilariidae- 7, 
Coleophoridas- 1, Hyponomeutidae- 3, Ethmiidae- 4, 
Blastobasidae- 2, Glyphipterygidae- 12, Schrecken- 
steiniidae- 8, Aegeriidae- 6, Copromorphidae- 4, Car- 
posinidae- 2, Xylorictidae- 19, Oecophoridae- 15, 
Cosmopterygidae- 13, Metachandidae- 50, Gelechiidae- 
27, Bucosmidae- 37, Tortricidae- 24, Phaloniidae- 3, 
Pterophoridae- 9, "Crambidae"- 163. 

15. Viette, P., "Répartition géographique et genitalia 
de codes minor Moore (Lep. Glyphipterygidae)." (In 
French). Bull. Soc. ent. France, 1948: pp.92-93. 1948. 
P. minor male and female genitalia described and fi- 
gured. First record of this Asiatic species from Af- 
rica (Ivory Coast) and Mesopotamia. Reared on Ficus. 


(Coleoptera), the important pests of the brinjal, So- | 16, Williams, C.B., "The Rothamsted Light Trap." Proc. 


lanum melongena L. in Bengal." Proc. Zool. Soc. Ben- 
gal, vol.l: pp.117-129. Sept. 1948. L. orbonalis 
is worst pest of brinjal fruits in Bengal, but long, 
narrow type of fruits less susceptible than spherical 
type. Life history described. 


Roy. Ent. Soc. London (A), vol.23: pp.80-85, pl.l. 
15 Sept. 1948. Describes in detail with drawings and 
photos this famous and highly successful light trap. 


w) 


Jan. 1949 
PERSONALIA 


ROBERT H. WHITTAKER received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Illinois in 1948 and is now on the fa- 
culty of The State College of Washington, as an in- 
structor in the Department of Zoology. 


7, 

J.W. TILDEN has received his Ph.D. from Stan- 
ford University and is now on the faculty of San 
Jose State College in California. His doctor's the- 
sis was on the insect fauna of the shrub, Baccharis 
pilularis, and in the course of his research he re- 
corded the astonishing number of 256 species of in- 
sects on the one plant. 


oz 
Dr. WALFRIED J. REINTHAL, an Estonian who re- 
cently emigrated to the U.S.A. from Austria, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Zoological Sciences at the University 
of Oklahoma. Dr. Reinthal's research for many years 
has centered on ecology and geography of European 
Lepidoptera. Although he lost his collection in 
Estonia during the war, he was able to bring 15,000 
specimens from Austria. 
oy 
Dr. T.N. FREEMAN was made Co-Ordinator of the 
new Northern Insect Survey. In the summer of 1948 
he had 8 parties in Arctic and Sub-Arctic Canada. 
He personally collected in Labrador and Baffin Is- 
land. We hope to present in the Lep. News several 
reports on Lepidoptera studies by the Survey. 


oe 

FREDERICK H. RINDGE, who is now completing his 
Ph.D. thesis at the University of California at Ber 
keley, has been appointed Assistant Curator in 
charge of Lepidoptera at the American Museum of Na- 
tural History in New York. His appointment fills 
the vacancy left by Dr. C.D. Michener's move to the 
University of Kansas (see Lep.News 2: p.8&). 


bos 
Dr. GEORGE W. RAWSON recently visited Donald Hf 
and collected Lepidoptera with him around Boulder, 
Colorado. He also collected in the Santa Rita Mts. 
of Arizona with Dr. Ernest R. Tinkham of Tucson and 
saw Harry K. Clench at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
w 
The Aug.21, 1948, issue of the New Yorker maga— 
zine contained an excellent article about Dn ANDREY 
AVINOFF. Dr. Avinoff, who retired a few years ago 
as Director of the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, 
has recently received favorable attention from art 
critics for his painting. 


wy 

Dr. CARL BORNER, the distinguished German ento- 
mologist whose Lepidoptera classification is per- 
haps the most significant one of recent years, is 
continuing his systematical research in spite of his 
advanced age. Dr. Borner writes that he needs ur- 
gently a few adult individuals of both sexes and, 
if possible, larvae and pupae of species of: Prodox- 
idae (Yucca Moths), Epipyropidae, Mimallonidae, and 
Pyromorphidae (such as Harrisina). He notes that 
specimens with torn wings or lacking scales (and 
thus not very good for cabinet specimens) will be 
very satisfactory for his anatomical work. Any col- 
lector who provides specimens will be materially 
aiding important research and will have the pleas- 
ure of contact with one of the finest living lepid- 
opterists. Dr. Bérner's address is: Naumburg—Saale 
19a, Jenaerstrasse 22, Russische Zone, GERMANY. 
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tures. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Professor W.T.M. Forbes, of Cornell University, has 
kindly consented to prepare answers to questions 
submitted by members on any aspect of Lepidoptera 
study, if extensive library research is not necessa- 
ry. Questions are to be sent to the News editor. 


Q. "Prof. Forbes, I have heard of some work which you 
did with aquatic Lepidoptera, and would appreciate a 
few instructions on how to rear and collect them and 
exactly which species in North America are aquatic." 


A. I have reared only one type of aquatics, those 
that feed in still water, externally on floating ve- 
getation. I used deep china pudding dishes, contain- 
ing about 2 inches of water, tying a piece of cheese- 
cloth over the top when I expected moths to emerge. 
Put in a place getting plenty of light (even sunlight) 
so long as the water does not get very warm. In good 
light the green plants will oxygenate the water and 
keep it sweet. For running water forms (Argyractis) 
one would have to set up a slanting stone (or perhaps 
a board would do) and circulate pure water over it. 
Treated city water cannot be used, but chlorine can 
be got out of city water by circulating it a day or 
so before putting in the specimens. 

The chief fully aquatic Lepidoptera are the nor- 
mal Nymphulinae,- Argyractis on stones in running 
water, Elophila proper and Nymphula in the broadest 
sense case-makers on vegetation in still water; Acen- 
tropus (Schoenobiinae) has a completely wingless fe- 
male that remains under water, and is known in east- 
ern Canada and northern New York as well as Europe. 
There are also many borers in aquatic plants more or 
less at home under water. The best adapted of these 
is the Arzama group (Arzama in cattails and Bellura 
in water-lilies). These live below the water level 
in late stages, have the last pair of spiracles en- 
larged, and so need only to back up the burrow till 
the tail is out of water in order to breathe. Most 
of these are Noctuidae, but Pyrausta penitalis, a Py- 
ralid, bores in water lily and is at home below water. 
Various other caterpillars are enough adapted to wa- 
ter so that they do not drown themselves. E.g., the 
salt-marsh caterpillar (Estigmene acraea) first turned 
up as injurious on marsh plants, and could swim from 
plant to plant. Some South American Arctiidae (especi- 
ally Palustra) live wholly thus. The sphinx, Darapsa 
versicolor, is often found on button-bush growing in 
water, and mist somehow manage to find a place to pu- 
pate, but I have no idea how it does it. 


Q. "Is it true that there is a group of moths which 
are able to raise their body temperature enough to 
fly later in the fall and earlier in the spring 
than other Lepidoptera?" 


A. I have no information on actual body-temperatures, 
but most moths with this habit are so small and deli- 
cate that it is mich more likely that they are able 
to use their muscles efficiently at lower tempera- 
They are a biological, not a taxonomic group, 
for they belong to many families, also containing 
more normal species. E.g., the three canker-worms 
(fall, spring and Bruce's) each belong to a differ- 
ent subfamily, but are still very similar in habits, 
appearance and adaptive structures such as wingless 
female, delicate wings and so on. 


yes W.T.M. Forbes 


12 NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


All members may use this column to advertise their of- 
ferings and needs in Lepidoptera. There is no cost for 
this service. Unless withdrawn sooner by the member, 


each notice will appear in TWO consecutive issues. 


Offer FRENCH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS in papers in ex- 
change for exotic ones except Microlepidoptera. 
F. Gaillard, 5 Cité du Midi, Paris 18, FRANCE. 


JAPANESE BUTTERFLIES offered in exchange for American 
species, esp. Lycaenidae, Satyridae, Nymphalidae. 
S. Murayama, Shinjocho 744, Ibaraki-shi, Osaka, JAPAN. 


Wanted for cash: SPEYERIA DIANA and S. LETO, female 
specimens with full data. J.-A. Evey, Benson, Illinois. 
For sale: over 500 STRYMON from all over North America 
collected over 17 yrs., at 6¢ each; other groups, such 
as Catocala, skippers, and 100 mostly So. Florida spe- 
cimens at 8¢ each. D.F. Berry, Box 146, Orlando, Fla. 
WISH TO PURCHASE to fill out sets: 

Proc. Ent. Soc. Philadelphia: vols.1-6 

Proc. California Academy of Sciences: vols.1-7 

Bull. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sciences: vols.2,3 

Psyche: vols.ll, 13, 15 (pref. unbound) 

Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia: vols.1-20 

Trans. Am. Ent. Soc.: vols.1-10 

The Entomologist: vol.1 
C.F. dos Passos, Washington Corners, Mendham, N.J. 
SPEYERIA DIANA and many other scarce Lepidoptera avail- 
able for exchange for desired spp. Will also trade 
Lepidoptera for beetles or vice versa. No specimens 
wanted without full data. William F. Duhlmeier, 2535 
Indian Mound Ave., Norwood 12, Ohio. 
Wanted: Argynninae, Papilionidae, diurnal swamp—loving 
moths. Offer in exchange RARE HUNGARIAN LEPIDOPTERA 
of any group. Dr. L. GozmAny, Budapest XII, Gydri ut 
1. II. 14., HUNGARY. 


other south Florida and Fla. Keys Lepidoptera also for 
exchange. H.L. King, 4618 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 
DANISH LEPIDOPTERA offered in exchange for papered 
Rhopalocera, Sphingidae, and Arctiidae. A. Andersen, 
Odensegade F, 9, Copenhagen, DENMARK. 


LIVING MATERIAL Soar 


For sale: PUPAE and papered or pinned adults of So. Ca 
lif. Lepidoptera. Order single specimens, or quantity 
at special rates; or sign up for "Butterfly & Moth of 
the. Month" or "Chrysalis of the Month™ plan. 

W.H. Evans, 8711 La Tuna Canyon Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. 


Wish to purchase, exchange, sell Lepidoptera ova for 
rearing. Mrs.Hazel Chase, 272 N.Union St.,Galion, Ohio 
Living PUPAE of Eacles imperialis and Papilio troilus 
offered in exchange for other specimens, including pa- 
pered Papilio, or for sale at 25¢ each. Mrs. Vonta P. 
Hynes, 152 Meachem Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 


For sale: COCOONS of Telea polyphems, Callosamia pro- 
methea (10¢ ea.,$1 doz.), Automeris io (15¢ ee 
doz), Actias luna (25¢ ea.,$2.50 doz.), Attacus cyn- 
thia (20¢ ea.), Anisota rubicunda (5¢ ea.,59¢ SE 
Ancana mylitta (50¢ ea.). Bombyx mori eggs (50¢/100). 
E.A. Ferguson, 1213 Bellflower, S.W., Canton, Ohio. 


Ge 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF MEMBERS 


Arntz, Arnold, 110 Spring St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
N.A. Sphingidae, Catocala. Tropical LEPID. 
Karp, Ben, 3148 Foothill Blvd., La Crescenta, Calif. 
Lengyel, Julius F. (Dr.), Budapest XII. Budakeszi ut 
38. HUNGARY. European RHOP: esp. Melitaea; Buropean 
MACRO: esp. Noctuidae (Cucullia). Distribution, Zoo- 
geography. Coll. Ex. 
Phillips, G. Lylle, 2746 Adams St.,Salt Lake City 6,Utah. 


MACRO: 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Cobb, R.B., 1109 Asbury Rd., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 
Evans, W.H., 8711 La Tuna Canyon Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. 
Frederick, E.J., 501 Pennsylvania Ave., Richmond, Calif. 
Freeman, H.A., 1335 Overhill Drive, Garland, Texas. 
Fuller, S.V., Cassadaga P.O., Volusia Co., Florida. 
Hemming, Francis, 28 Park Village East, Regent's Park, 
London N.W. 1, ENGLAND. 
Hill, Charles, 1350 San Luis Rey Dr., Glendale 8, Calif. 
Preston, F.W., 217 E. Barton Rd., Whittier, Calif. 
Reinthal, W.J.- (Dr.), Dept. of Zool. Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Rindge, F.H., Dept. of Insects, American Museum of Nat. 
Hist., Central Park West at 79th, New York 24, N.Y. 
Tilden, J.W. (Dr.), 125 Cedar Lane, San Jose, Calif. 
Towers, A.A., 2421 Sagamore Dr. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Whittaker, R.H. (Dr.), Dept. of Zoology, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
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Mailing date for Lep. News, Vol.3, no.9 
(December, 1948): 25 January 1949. 
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Separates of the pages of listings of "Recent Litera- 
ature on Lepidoptera" are available for members who may 
wish to clip the references for their card files. Two 
copies of each listing (one for subject file, one for 
author file) will be sent as each issue is mailed, for 
$0.50 for Volume 3. A back set of the 441 listings in 
Volume 2 may be obtained for the same price. As in 


1948, members outside of the Americas may receive these 
pages at no cost merely by requesting them. 
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able to Charles L. Remington. Price for Vol. 2 is 
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OFFICIAL REGULATIONS FOR SHIPPING LIVE INSECTS 


Since the first issue of the Lepidopterists’ 
News we have made efforts through the News to pro- 
mote studies of immature stages of Lepidoptera, in- 
cluding rearing, exchanging, and even buying and 
selling eggs, larvae, and pupae. Consequently we 
feel it is our duty to inform the News readers in 
North America on the governmental regulations which 
concern shipment of living insects, both to protect 
lepidopterists and to facilitate their compliance 
with the legal requirements. We are grateful to Mr. 
C.F.W. Muesebeck, of the U.S.Department of Agricul- 
ture, to Dr.T.N. Freeman of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture, and to Mr. Fred T. Thorne, of Cali- 
fornia, for aiding in assembling this information. 


For shipments to Canada, the statement is as 
follows: "The regulations under Destructive Insect 
and Pest Act require a permit to import living in- 
sects into Canada. Applications for permits should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Destructive Insect 
and Pest Act Advisory Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada." 


For the U.S.A., the faible oi official state- 
ment has been provided us: "The shipment of living 
insects is governed by the Insect Pest Act of 1905, 
eee Persons contemplating the importation or inter- 
state shipment of living insects should, therefore, 
make application to the Division of Foreign Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. , for permits authorizing the movement 
of the material. The Act refers specifically to in- 
sects notoriously injurious to cultivated crops in 
cluding vegetables, field crops, bush fruits, orch- 
ard trees, forest trees, or shade trees. Although 
it does not refer to beneficial and non-economic 
forms, postal officials, transportation employees, 
and others concerned can not be expected to differ- 
entiate between those insects which are harmless or 
beneficial and those which are of economic import-— 
ance. These agencies are cooperating in the en- 
forcement of the Act, and it has been found that 
movement of even those forms which are not consid- 
ered as restricted by the Act is facilitated when 
the shipment is accompanied by a permit." 


Many States have regulations, but California is 
most concerned with restriction of shipments. The 
law reads as follows: "It is unlawful to import in- 
to or ship or transport within the State, any live 
insect, except honey bees... unless such shipment 
or transportation is authorized prior to shipment 
under written permit...of the California director 
or the United States Department of Agriculture." 


ae, 


"THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES" 


Current Developments 


Hereafter the Society’s proposed series of stud- 
ies of the "Butterflies North of Mexico" will be re- 
ferred to as THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES. This is a 
better definition of the scope of the project since 
the political boundary between the U.S.A. and Mexico 
is not biological, parting faunae that are basically 
the same - southwestern U.S.A. and northern Mexico. 


Progress is being made in getting the coopera- 
tion of Society members. (See page 20.) In Febru- 
ary some seventy-odd collaborators received the data 
sheets for information about species in the genus 
Danaus in their collections. This information will 
be used by Dr. Fox in his study. If there are other 
members who wish to contribute information, they 
should get in touch with the undersigned. 


The present editorial staff is almost complete. — 
Changes will be made as they become necessary 
through the years of publication. 

Editor-in-Chief - F. Martin Brown 


Section Editors 


Danaidae — Richard M. Fox 
Satyridae - Ralph L. Chermock 
Nymphalidae - (not yet confirmed) 
Lycaenidae,etc. - William D. Field 
Papilionidae - F. Martin Brown (temporary) 
Pieridae - Alexander B. Klots 
Hesperioidea - (open) 

Consultants 
Biogeography - F. Martin Brown 
Botany - William T. Penland 


Immature Forms - Charles L. Remington 

The work will be published in the form of gener- 
ic monographs. Each genus or group of small closely 
related genera will form a single publication. Each 
will be complete in itself yet each will constitute 
a definite part of a collected work on the Nearctic 
Butterflies. The format will measure 4 5/8 by 7 in- 
ches, printed on a 6 3/4 by 10 inch page. 


A style manual has been prepared and will soon 
be issued to the various editors and authors. Other 
members of the Society may get copies from the pro- 
ject Editor-in-Chief or the Society office at cost. 

F.M. Brown 


A 
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WHAT IS SYSTEMATICS? 


by Sergius G. Kiriakoff 
Ghent State University, Ghent, Belgium 


The readers of the Lep. News have no doubt much 
appreciated the substantial articles by Dr. Reming- 
ton on Taxonomy. The object of this note is to 
give a short account of a more general aspect of 
the question of the scope of Systematics. There ex 
ists a tendency, more distinct on the American side 
of the ocean, to consider Systematics as a synonym 
of Taxonomy (see Remington, Lep. News, vol.2: p.26) 
which actually corresponds to the most restricted 
meaning of the first term. Some authors, mostly Eu- 
ropean, think that these terms are not synonymous 
and that in fact the first of them has a much broad- 
er meaning than the second which it includes. There 
are a few scattered indications of this point of 
view in the literature, but only one complete dis— 
cussion of the subject exists, that by the Soviet 
dipterist Paramonov ("Gegenwurtige Systematik, ihre 


read Paramonov's paper and was struck by the great 
similarity, not to say identity, of his views with 
my own. Here follows a summary of Paramonov's pro- 
posed definitions, slightly amended so as to bring 
them in complete concordance with my own views. 


SYSTEMATICS is a biological science with usual- 
ly two aspects, viz. the theoretical side and the 
practical side. With regard to zoological Systema- 
tics, in which we are primarily interested, these 
two aspects are: a) Zoonomy and b) Zoography. 


ZOONOMY or theoretical Systematics is the study 
of the biological laws under which the present ani- 
mal kingdom has developed and taken on the aspects 
which it now has. Most of the biological rules we 
are acquainted with (irreversibility law of Dollo, 
law of the homologous series of Vavilov, climatic 
rules of Gloger, Allen and Bergmann, etc.) must be 
considered to belong here. Phylogeny (which also 
has its own practical aspect) cannot be better 
placed than as a branch of Zoonomy. Even Mendel's 
law and thus certain aspects of Genetics are so in- 
timately connected with Zoonomy that one is entitl- 
ed to ask himself whether Genetics cannot be includ 
ed in the great science of Systematics; this, howev- 
er, is open to too much controversy, so that tempo- 
rarily we may as well leave it out of consideration. 


ZOOGRAPHY or practical Systematics comprises 
the following sections: 


1. Taxonomy or the science of the hierarchy of 
systematic unities or categories (see 3, below); 

2. Diagnostics or the description of the known 
animal forms with their characteristics; 

3. Classification or grouping of the known ani- 
mal forms into categories according to their mutual 
relationships. An example will show the difference 
between Taxonomy and Classification:if some species 
are placed partly in the genus Speyeria and partly 
in Boloria, this is classifying; if we try to estab 
lish whether Speyeria and Boloria are entitled to 
generic or to subgeneric rank, this is taxonomy. 


4. Nomenclature or the doctrine of the rational 
scientific names. 
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Taken in this broad meaning, Systematics forms, 
in its turn, part of a complex of several very near- 
ly related sciences, viz. Zoogeography, Faunistics, 
and Ecology. Systematics is deeply indebted to 
these various sciences without the help of which it 
hardly could claim any progress. On the other hand, 
Systematics forms as it were the backbone of zooge- 
ographical, faunistical and ecological work, which 
could not have any practical value if not aided by 


Systematics. c. 


PROCEDURE IN TAXONOMY - VI. TYPES OF GENERA 


In order to achieve a uniform system of applying 
generic names during revisions of classification, 
the concept of the type of a genus was devised. The 
type of a genus is one species and the generic name 
must always be applied to the genus of the type spe- 
cies. For example, Libythea was long considered to 
include several species such as celtis, bachmanii, 
motya, etc.; recently the Old World species were 
found to be generically different from the New World 
species; since celtis is the type species, the name 
Libythea had to be used for celtis and the other Old 
World species, and a new generic name was proposed 
for the New World Snout Butterflies. 


The name for the type species of a genus has re- 
grettably been "genotype" for many years. This is 
not a valid term etymologically, since the combining 
form derived from "genus" must be "gener-". Thus, 
THE CORRECT TERM IS "GENEROTYPE". The only possibly 
valid use of "genotype" for a generic type would be 
its devious derivation from the Greek equivalent of 
genus, "genos"™, In spite of the long usage of "geno- 
type" in taxonomy, the correction of the old error 
has become imperative because the same term is used 
universally in genetics for an entirely different 
meaning. Geneticists formed the word by deriving it 
correctly from "gene", the coined word for the unit 
in living cells which controls heredity. Genetics 
is a science on an equal footing with taxonomy; the 
term "genotype" is far more important in genetics 
than in taxonomy; in genetics it is correctly formed; 
and genetics and taxonomy are becoming more and more 
interrelated and thus the term would tend to become 
used increasingly for two meanings in the same papers 
- four compelling reasons why taxonomy must abandon 
this term for the type of a genus. Im fact, numerous 
modern taxonomists have already adopted "generotype"™. 
This has long been the editorial policy of the News. 


Modern taxonomists who name new genera clearly 
designate the generotypes. However, it has been 
necessary to select types for most of the old genera 
in which more than one species was originally placed. 
The four terms for generotypes proposed by 0.F. Cook 
in 1914 (Amer. Nat., vol.48: p.314) and commonly 
used by entomologists are: 


ORTHOTYPE - type designated in original descrip- 
tion of genus; 

HAPLOTYPE - only species in genus originally; 

LOGOTYPE - type selected after original descrip- 
tion of genus; 

PSEUDOTYPE - type incorrectly selected after ori- 
ginal publication. 


Pe C.L. Remington 
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REGIONAL LISTS 


by Harry K. Clench 
Willow Run Village, Michigan 


Publications dealing with Lepidoptera tend, in 
general, to divide themselves into several fairly 
discrete types. Descriptions of new species or sub- 
species, group revisions or monographs,descriptions 
of early stages are among the commonest. There also 
exists one other very frequently encountered type 
of paper, unfortunately rarer now than in former 
years, THE REGIONAL LIST. It is the aim of this 
discussion, not only to present a few pointers on 
the preparation of such lists, but also to make a 
plea for their increase in numbers. 


Broadly speaking, any work which treats all the 
members of any taxonomic category from any defined 
geographical area might logically be termed a "re- 
gional list". Since this definition, however, in- 
cludes such widely differing types of treatment as 
Holland's Butterfly Book, the McDunnough 1938 Check 
list or a (hypothetical) list of the Strymon of the 
Cincinnati region, it is necessary to restrict the 
use of the term a good deal. For the purposes of 
this paper a regional list may be described as be- 
ing an annotated list of the species, subspecies, 
etc., of a category of family level or higher (usu- 
ally no higher than Order, however), of a defined 
area of dimensions less than continental in size. 
The dimensions usually adopted are political,though 
they in no sense need be. Those most frequently em 
ployed are state or province, city environs, na- 
tional parks, islands. When the size of the area 
concerned becomes large (say United States; Canada; 
North America) it ceases to be a regional list and 
becomes (or should become, under a conscientious 
and careful pen) a faunal treatise, with problems 
and purposes quite different; or else a check-list, 
which is, too, a different matter. When the catego- 
ry is less than family level, and even that strains 
the matter, it is either revisional (i.e.,taxonomic 
or systematic) or else a special subject study. 


The regional list, adequately prepared, is a 
tool of many varied uses. First is its service to 
the visiting collector. A good list will enable 
him to plan a visit to the region, knowing what to 
expect and able to take advantage of emergence 
dates. Another, more important, use of a regional 
list is that made by the specialist revising a 
group. Much of his distributional data will come 
from such lists. Further, the amount and detail of 
observations on the biology of the species in the 
list will help him more in other phases of his re- 
visional work,even to the point of furnishing leads 
on new directions of investigation. 


The additional uses are important indeed, but 
less easily described. They all stem from the fact 
that A WELL-WRITTEN LIST IS AN ACCURATE RECORD OF 
CONDITIONS AT SPECIFIED TIMES IN A SPECIFIED PLACE. 
The study, even the awareness, of changes in these 
conditions either with respect to time or to place, 
are inmeasurably facilitated by such records. We 
may cite such changes as population size or area; 
migration records; foodplant variability of a spe- 
cies over different areas. 


Since any conscientious student writes a paper 
with a purpose, it is evident that the composition 
of a regional list must be made with its future use 
constantly in mind. This automatically brings up 
the subject of what should be included, and what ex- 
cluded, from consideration. : 


First and by far the most important is the COR- 
RECT IDENTIFICATION of all names employed. This is 
so self-apparent that it may verge on the foolish 
even to mention it. The fact remains, however, that 
all too many lists in the past have lost considerably 
in usefulness, even to the point of being confusing 
or actually misleading, by the inclusion of inaccu- 
rately determined species. The writer himself may 
be unfamiliar with many of the groups, at least to 
render expert decisions on critical taxonomic points. 
That is a job for a specialist, requiring large col- 
lections and library facilities hardly possible 
for all. The Board of Specialists established by 
the Lepidopterists' Society was designed to take 
care of just such a condition. Its members are re- 
cognized authorities in their particular groups, 
quite abreast of recent taxonomic changes and fami- 
liar with the species of their group far more than 
most others. Their help should be enlisted for the 
determination of any doubtful species. A good plan 
in this connection is to send to the specialist a 
list of the species of his group proposed for inclu- 
sion in the regional list. Frpm this he can request 
for examination any that he suspects are misidenti- 
fied, subject to possible racial variation, etc., and 
can at the same time revise the nomenclature to bring 
it up to date. It is essential that the authorities 
who made the identifications be clearly stated in 
the regional list. 


Second only to correct identification is the 
DISTRIBUTIONAL INFORMATION. Brief general remarks 
on the entire range of the species may be desirable, 
especially if the list is to have a large local con- 
sumption, but in any case as much information as 
possible should be given concerning the distribu- 
tion within the area treated. This should include 
as a minimum a listing of all localities in which 
the species has been taken. In lists of areas of 
state size, especially where these have a relative- 
ly unvarying topography, countries may be sufficient. 
In areas of varied topography altitudinal ranges 
are a necessity. Too much detail cannot be given: 
space limitations may require some condensation, 
however. An excellent example of detailed distribu- 
tional treatment is "The Butterflies of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park" by J.S. Garth (1935, Bull. So. Calif. 
Acad. Sci.34: 37 et seq.). Garth presents detailed 
locality data, altitude, and life-zone restrictions, 
all in condensed, space-saving form, yet not cryptic. 


Whether or not to include REFERENCES under the 
species depends on individual circumstances. If 
the list treats a region where the fauna is poorly 
known, the nomenclature rather unstable, the species 
poorly represented in collections, then references 
are almost a necessity. Lists that are destined to 
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be used in large part by people possessing little 
or no detailed knowledge of the Lepidoptera (such 
as university-sponsored state or local lists, which 
are often used by: students or entomology as aids to 
identification) should contain references, at least 
to some generally available or easily obtained illus- 
trated work, noting such changes in nomenclature as 
may have been made. Leighton's "Butterflies of Wash- 
ington" (1946, Univ. Washington Publ. in Biol.9: 47 
et seq.) illustrates this nicely. The nomenclature 
and sequence of species and groups usually follows 
a recent check list. Such a fact should be noted, 
as well as any deviations from that check list as a 
result of recent group revisions. 


Notes on the LIFE HISTORIES are very valuable 
and important, especially the food plant or plants 
of the particular species. It should be emphasized, 
however, that for any such information given, its 
source should be marked. Lepidoptera often vary 
from place to place in their choice of food plants, 
a fact that is easily obscured if a plant be cited 
from some other work without reference. The import- 
ant facts to be noted are; 1) Is the information 
quoted from another source and where? 2) Is the in- 
formation locally observed and if so, in what man— 
ner: female observed to oviposit on the plant; spe- 
cies raised on the plant; individuals observed in 
vicinity; or a predilection to visit or remain near- 
by? These may be important differences. Many spe— 
cies show predilections for plants that are not 
their larval food. Often females will oviposit on 
plants that are not proper larval food (thus caus- 
ing sterility or death). Seasonal or brood varia— 
tion in choice of food plant has been noted for sev- 
eral species (notably Lycaenopsis argiolus of Europe, 
and probably pseudargiolus of North America), a fad 
that should be kept in mind, as such a sequence 
might vary from place to place. The correct identi- 
fication of the host plant is as important as for 
the insect itself. Samples of host plants should 
be submitted to a competent botanist for identifica 
tion (see Lep. News, 3: 2). It is no longeraccept— 
able for a writer to state for the host plant: 
Nerasses" or "pines" or "ferns", The name of the 
botanist who makes the identifications should of 
course be given. It is also significant to give 
all biological notes on larvae, such as the exact 
species of parasites found (see Lep. News 3: 2), 
whether it is tended by ants, which birds and liz— 
ards feed on it, and so on. Larval color, too, may 
change from one place to another, and is important. 


DATES OF EMERGENCE should be carefully noted, 
giving where possible not only dates of earliest ap- 
pearance, but also period of greatest abundance and 
approximate disappearance. Where there are several 
broods per season these should each be noted, and 
whether or not the broods are discrete. 


The above constitute the minimal requirements 
(not necessarily in such fine detail; observations 
of that precision are often only possible after ma- 
ny years of residence in an area). What other in- 
formation should be included depends on the observa- 
tive powers of the writer. Locally observed migra— 
tions, yearly fluctuations in abundance, and simi- 
lar things are all valuable and properly included 
in such a list. 


Clench: REGIONAL LISTS - cont. 
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In the introduction to the list a few additional 
features should find inclusion: an account of the 
topography is valuable; summary of climatic informa- 
tion-- temperature and precipitation data; an out- 
line map is very advisable. It goes almost without 
saying that if the region has been covered previous— 
ly in whole or in part, reference to such previous 
coverage should be made. An historical sketch of 
collecting in the area, important collections of its 
fauna and similar data are valuable and interesting. 


The "don'ts in writing a regional list have 
been broadly covered, either directly or by infer- 
ence, above. There remain a few, however, that 
should be brought up at this point. The most impor- 
tant is the inclusion of descriptive text. Unless 
@ new species or subspecies is involved, the most 
that is ever required in a regional list is a few 
words concisely comparing the subject with possibly 
confusing relatives that occur with it. Far better 
than consuming space, type, and ink with such verbi- 
age - which is usually overlooked anyway - is to sel- 
ect those confusing, interesting or poorly known 
species or races and illustrate them— half-tones 
are usually satisfactory, the more so since color 
reproduction is almost prohibitive in cost. 


A second "don't" should be mentioned, though 
the failing is much less frequent now than formerly. 
This is the inclusion of taxonomic or systematic 
changes. A regional list is no place to insert such 
material, as it is thus very easily lost to compilers 
and researchers who depend on the titles as guides 
to the contents of the papers. If such changes are 
unavoidable, and for a variety of reasons they may 
be, they should be indicated in the title. Descrip-— 
tions of new species or subspecies are a special case 
of taxonomic inclusion and are properly admissable in 
a regional list, IF they are from the region covered 
and THE FACT IS NOTED IN THE TITLE. 


In conclusion, it should be stressed again that 
the need for regional lists is great, that their use- 
fulness is enduring, and that a properly, carefully 
prepared list will be a mine of information for many 
years, a genuine contribution to the science. 


The Coleopterists’ Bulletin is no longer a mimeo- 
graphed monthly journal, but "is issued at irregular 
intervals depending on the amount of manuscript ma— 
terial at hand", and is now regularly printed. Its 
attractive format and valuable contents are a credit 
to its publisher and editor, Dr. Ross H. Arnett, Jr. 
Lepidopterists' Society members also interested in 
beetles will find the Bulletin of considerable util- 
ity. The subscription fee is $1.25 per volume and 
should be sent to Dr. Arnett at: 2826 N. Fairfax 
Drive, Arlington, Va., U.S.A. 


sé 
TECHNIQUE NOTE 


Dr. S.L. de la Torre y Callejas, of Matanzas, 
Cuba, writes that he now finds ether sulphuric with 
carbolic acid superior to salicylic alcohol to sup— 
press mildew in his collection. (See his earlier 
note in the Lep. News, vol.2: p.86). 


<-> 


dé 
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THE MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES IN NORTH AMERICA 


by C.B. Williams, Sc.D. 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 
Harpenden, England 


I have been interested in the migration of but- 
terflies for over thirty years, and have been fortu- 
nate enough to see definite flights in South and 
Central America, in the West Indies, in Egypt and 
East Africa, at sea in the Atlantic and the Mediter— 
ranean, and here at my home in England. I have not— 
ed with pleasure the increasing interest in the sub- 
ject in North America and welcome this opportunity 
to draw your attention to some of the problems con- 
fronting the student in that area. 


these two flights are very different in intensity: 
the flight in one direction may be large, and gre- 
garious, and so conspicuous and frequently recorded; 
the flight in the opposite direction may be very 
thin and only seen by careful watching. Students of 
migration should always be on the lookout for thin 
directional movements, or the evidence will be bi- 
ased in favour of large flights. D. plexippus de- 
finitely has a return flight and the evidence also 
strongly supports similar movements in P. eubule 
(see below), A. vanillae and others. It is curious 
that the majority of well established movements in 
Europe are towards the north in the Spring, while in 
North America they are (with the exception of V. car- 
dui) towards the south in the autumn. 


In the British Isles we have only 68 species of 
butterflies(of which at least one is extinct), and 
of these 17, or one quarter, are known to migrate; 
and about 11 are dependent on immigration for their 
continued occurrence within our shores. In North 
America you have I believe nearly 700 species, but 
of these my list of recorded migrants only contains 
about 30 names. I am sure that the true number is 
over 100 species and perhaps double this. My list 
is as follows: 


How do the insects keep their direction? We 
don't know!, but more careful observations in the 
field cannot fail to be helpful. Carry a compass 
and if you see a directional flight, record careful- 
ly the bearings of flight and wind, and any change 
in the direction and intensity of either. If the 
flight lasts a long time (I have seen one that con- 
tinued for sixteen weeks), take frequent observations 
and a number of specimens at intervals. These will 
help to check up on identifications. Many flights 
are known to consist of several species moving simul- 
taneously. A hundred or more is not too many, as 
they can be used for statistical measurements and 
possibly fat extraction (see 1). 


PAPILIONIDAE:— Papilio cresphontes; P. troilus; 
P. philenor. 

PIERIDAE:— Ascia monuste; Eurema lisa; E. nicippe; 
Phoebis eubule (sennae); Kricogonia lyside; Co- 


lias philodice; C. eurytheme; Pieris napi. 
NYMPHALIDAE:- Vanessa cardui; V. atalanta; V. vir 
giniensis (huntera); Nymphalis californica; N. 
j-album; Agraulis vanillae; Precis lavinia coen- 
ia; Polygonia interrogationis; Asterocampa cel- 
tis; Limenitis archippus; Anaea andria. 
LIBYTHEIDAE:— Libytheana bachmanii. 
DANAIDAE:- Danaus plexippus; D. berenice. 
LYCAENIDAE:- Strymon melinus. 
HESPERTIDAE:- Urbanus proteus; Achalarus lycidas; 


Hylephila phylaeus; Hesperia attalus; Calpodes 


FILING RECORDS. We use a standard 3 x 5 inch 
card for filing and extracting information. A re- 
production is shown. Usually many of the squares 
are blank, but they serve as a reminder to both ob- 
server and student. 
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states? Do they fly across the Caribbean Sea or do 
they come through or from Mexico? Just before the 
War we started a campaign to get records of butter- 
flies from ships at sea. Could something similar 
be done from the Gulf of Mexico? 


MARKING. Before the War some hundreds of butter- 
flies were marked in England (see 6: p.222), but 
without any recovery at a distance. The mark should 
enable the finder to know where to communicate the 
discovery, and should enable the marker to identify 
the actual individual. Here we used a registration 
number and ‘LONDON ZOO’. The latter was considered 


Is there a return flight? The more we study 
the migrations of butterflies (and moths) the more 
evidence we find of flights in opposite directions 
at different seasons; they are usually to the north 
in the spring and to the south in the autum. Often 
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to convey the most definite information in the few- 
est letters. Our Zoo agreed to forward any infomm- 
tion - but the War came instead! 


Now as to species:- 


Danaus plexippus (see particularly 2:pp.141-156 
and 6: pp.155-184). Both sexes migrate regularly 
from southern Canada to the southern states in the 
autumn, and back again to the north in the spring. 
There are many records of the autum flights, but 
few observations on the spring movement. Informa- 
tion is needed on the dates of first and last ap- 
pearances in different latitudes and different loca- 
lities. In the south the butterflies hibernate in 
masses on trees. Such localities are known in south- 
ern California and in Florida, usually very close 
to the sea. What other areas are there? Are there 
hibernating areas along the Gulf coast in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana or Texas? Are there any in- 
land localities? What happens to the butterflies 
that fly south through Texas in the fall? Do they 
go onto Mexico? If so, do they hibernate there,or 
remain active, or breed? Beall (see 1)has recently 
studied the fat content of the bodies of 'Monarchs? 
before and after migration, but his available mate- 
rial from the south was small. Can anyone help him? 


I am writing a book on 'The Migration and Dis- 
persal of Inseécts* and very much want a good colour 
photograph of hibernating D. plexippus. Can anyone 
help me? 


Vanessa cardui. The *Painted Lady" is a regu- 
lar migrant both in Europe and in North America. In 
some years it is abundant in the summer as far 
north as Canada, and as far to the northeast as New- 
foundland. The only records of immigration in the 
spring appear to be from western Mexico, where at 
times enormous swarms fly to the north. There were 
big immigrations in 1924, 1926, 1931, 1935, 1941, 
and 1945. In some of the intervening years scarcely 
a single individual was seen (see 4). Is there any 
other source of immigration? Do flights come 
through Florida? From climatic conditions this is 
unlikely as V. cardui multiplies most rapidly in ar 
id climates and none exist south of Florida. Most 
of the Vanessa that I have seen from Florida have 
been V. virginiensis (huntera). Do any 'Painted La- 
dies’ survive the winter in the U.S.A.? If none 
survive the winter and if there is no other origin 
than western Mexico, then the Newfoundland butter- 
flies must have had a flight of nearly 3000 miles, 
something even for a staunch believer in butterfly 
migration to swallow! 


One of the most interesting discoveries that we 
have made recently is that in the past 60 years the 
years of big immigrations have tended to be the 
same both in Europe and North America(see 6: p.252). 
Please collect all records of cardui in any part of 
the U.S.A. — and also records of known absence - 
both past and present and future - so that this the- 
ory can be tested more fully in a few years" time. 


Is there any evidence for a return flight to 
the south in the fall? It will require VERY care- 
ful observation. Here in Europe we have such evi- 
dence, but scanty. 


WILLIAMS: MIGRATION OF BUTTERFLIES 
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Ascia monuste. According to the observations of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hodges (see 6: p.143) this species flies 
to the south along parts of the Atlantic coast of 
Florida from about March to May, sometimes in great 
numbers, and then suddenly the direction changes and 
the movement for the next few weeks is towards the 
north. From the relative abundance of the grey var- 
iety, which becomes more abundant as the season ad- 
vances, it would seem that the population that flies 
north is not the same as that that previously flew 
south. More information and more observations are 
required - both in Florida and elsewhere. 


Phoebis eubule. P.H. Smyth (see 4: p.227) made 
a remarkable series of observations, lasting for 
seventeen years, on this species in Alabama. He es- 
tablished a definite movement in large numbers to- 
wards the southeast from August to November, and a 
very thin return flight to the northwest in March 
and April. Where do the butterflies go in the north, 
and where is the breeding area? In Florida on the 
contrary Mr. and Mrs. Hodges recorded them as fly- 
ing south along the east coast nearly all the year. 
Do they cross the ocean to the Antilles? Do they 
cross the Caribbean to South America? The species 
is common in South America and is a regular migrant 
there, but the two areas have not yet been linked up. 


In England both the V. atalanta and N. antiopa 
(which we call the Camberwell Beauty and you call 
the Mourning Cloak) are regular immigrants. There 
are suggestions of movements of V. atalanta in the 
U.S.A., but what about N. antiopa? 


There are a thousand other questions that I 
could mention but space is limited. The Editor has 
however kindly offered to publish a second note on 
migration of butterflies in Europe and other parts 
of the world in a later number of the Lep. News. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Mendham, New Jersey 
February 26, 1949 


To the Editor: 


In the December issue of the Lepidopterists! 
News (vol.2, p.103), you report Dr. Curtis W. Sab— 
rosky at the 1948 annual meeting of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of America as having spoken "forcefully 
about the recent activities of the International 
Congress of Zoology in completely revising the In- 
ternational Rules of Zoological Nomenclature" and 
state that he "criticized severely the apparently 
dictatorial and unannounced actions of Mr. Hemming, 
secretary of the International Commission" at its 
13th meeting at Paris last summer. This Congress 
consisted only of those individuals who attended 
the meeting, and all its members, especially the Com- 
missioners and those who attended the section on No- 
menclature, as well as the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion must be deemed to be the objects of these cri- 
ticisms. 


Dr. Sabrosky was not present at the Paris meet— 
ing, so his remarks as reported concerning what took 
place there are but conclusions based on hearsay. 

On the other hand, I did attend the Congress as a 
delegate, and devoted my time to the meetings of the 
section on Nomenclature, which section was responsi- 
ble primarily for the changes in the Rules. I was 
present at about two-thirds of those meetings which 
were held in the mornings, afternoons and evenings. 
Consequently, I appear to be in a somewhat better 
position to describe the procedure followed and com— 
ment on the results attained. 


Before the Congress was held, Mr. Hemming flew 
to this country and within the very limited time at 
his disposal consulted the Joint American Committee 
on Entomological Nomenclature, and as many zoolo- 
gists as possible in Chicago, New York, Ottawa, Wash- 
ington, and possibly elsewhere, about the matters 
that might come before the meeting. Naturally this 
visit did not permit Mr. Hemming to confer with 
everyone, everywhere about everything, nor could he 
agree upon the precise language of any proposed 
amendments to the Rules that might be adopted by 
the Congress, nor even determine the matters that 
might be brought up, since the latter subjects were 
obviously beyond his control. It was for the meet— 
ing to pass upon all these matters. Therefore, how 
could every action to be taken by the Congress be 
announced in advance, and to whom, when, and how? 


The meetings of the section on Nomenclature con- 
sisted of joint sessions of the Commissioners, their 
alternates, and members of the Congress who desired 
to attend. This was most democratic. Previously, 

I believe, the Commissioners had always met by them— 
selves. The meetings were conducted by Mr. Hemming 
as Chairman, who brought with him from London a mi- 
meographed dossier divided into thirteen parts and 
consisting of about one hundred and twenty pages, 
larger than legal size, covering in minute detail 
various matters that were expected to come before 
the meetings. Copies of this file were furnished 
the Commissioners, and so far as available, loaned 


to the other members of the section. In addition, 
six other lengthy parts were prepared during the 
meetings and furnished to those attending, and fin- 
ally a report was prepared for submission to the ple- 
nary session of the Congress. This imposed a tre- 
mendous amount of work upon Mr. Hemming. 


At the meetings each proposition upon which ac-— 
tion was proposed was distinctly stated and explained. 
It was then discussed by those who wished to be heard. 
In many cases the wording of the propositions was 
changed or redrafted, after which each proposition 
was put to a vote. While most proposals were adopted, 
some were rejected. All voting was practically unani- 
mous, but, of course, a majority vote was sufficient 
to carry any proposition. All of this was strictly 
in accordance with parliamentary law. It is fair to 
assume that the meetings I was unable to attend fol- 
lowed the same general pattern. It is sheer nonsense 
to say that Mr. Hemming indulged in any "dictatorial" 
action, or that anything was "forced through". The 
majority of those attending the section meetings, 
where the spade work was done, were Englishmen and 
Americans. Can anyone believe that every single Am- 
erican present would sit silently by while amendments 
were being "forced through" under the "dictatorial" 
influence of the Secretary? All differences of views, 
and such admittedly occur at every large gathering, 
were ironed out by discussions, and those not thus 
disposed of were settled by a majority vote. Demo- 
cracies act through majorities, even though the ma- 
jorities at times be in fact minorities of those in- 
terested. 


The final plenary session of the Congress unani- 
mously approved the report of the section on Nomen- 
clature. Thus the Rules were amended, and in many, 
many respects made ever so much better than they were. 
When the final vote was called for, can anyone be- 
lieve that there was not a single American with suf- 
ficient courage to rise and denounce any improper 
procedure at the meetings, if it had occurred? Were 
they all so cowed that they had to wait until they 
were three thousand miles away from Paris to regain 
their composure and then voice a belated protest? 

To ask the foregoing questions is but to answer them. 
No power can suspend or restrict the operation of 
the amendments until the next Congress convenes. 

The assumption of such power by anyone would indeed 
be “dictatorial”. 


Of course, no Rules of Nomenclature ever had or 
ever will have any legal standing. The Rules do 
have the highest moral and ethical standing and will 
be observed by all zoologists of intelligence, co- 
operativeness, and good will. The soundness of the 
Rules, as they existed before the recent meeting, 
had been proved by experience, but they were very 
fragmentary, as everyone knows. Their value will 
be greatly enhanced by the amendments adopted at Pa- 
ris. Strictly speaking, it is not accurate and may 
give rise to false impressions to say that the Rules 
were "completely" revised. It should be made clear 
that the fundamental provisions have not been altered, 
It would be more accurate to say that the Rules were 
corrected, amended, and annotated by ‘incorporating 
the opinions of the Commission under the provisions 
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to which they relate. The former skeleton, after 
changing some slight defects in its anatomy, has 
been covered with flesh and clothed in a modern cos- 
tume. Still, the fundamentals remain the same. 


Mr. Hemming, who for many years has given his 
spare time to the work of the International Commis— 
stion on Zoological Nomenclature without receiving 
any compensation whatsoever, deserves the highest 
praise and the most generous thanks of all Z0010— 
gists throughout the world for the meticulous care 
with which he prepared for the recent Congress, and 
the invaluable results obtained thereat, largely as 
the direct consequences of his preparatory work. 
When the amended Rules can be seen in black and 
white, I feel sure that the vast majority of zoolo- 
gists in America will be completely satisfied with 
them. It will be time enough then for constructive 
criticisms. 

Yours very truly, 


(signed) Cyril F. dos Passos 


Editor's note: It may be of aid to give those Lep. 
News readers who have never had occasion to use the 
International Rules of Zoological Nomenclature a 
brief explanation of the background of the contro- 
versy of which Mr. dos Passos! letter is a part. 
The movement toward a stabilized system of Latin 
names for animals got its greatest momentum when an 
International Zoological Congress, near the begin-— 
ning of the present century, appointed a committee 
to prepare a set of international "rules" which 
would try to harmonize the contrasting views on the 
proper choice of names to be used. To some degree 
the procedures had varied according to nationality, 
but also some acrid personal disagreements had ap- 
peared in print. While relative objectivity was 
achieved by the drafting committee, and a set of 
rules was adopted, some of the then irreconcilable 
differences of opinion were glossed over by shroud— 
ing verbiage and others were left out entirely. 


For several years there has been especially 
strong agitation to amend the Rules, adjust the con- 
flicts which had arisen from contradictory Opinions 
(interpretive rulings by the permanent Commission), 
and incorporate rules for the omitted points. Dr. 
Sabrosky has been one of the leaders in this endeav- 
or and has been regarded as notably objective in 
his labors. It is worth reiterating that the "Rules" 
must depend on general acclamation for their sup— 
port. It seems obvious to me that this general ac- 
ceptance must PRECEDE final adoption. If this is 
so, the present Congress system, with action taken 
by a small, unrepresentative, and in some cases in- 
sufficiently informed group of individuals, is not 
the right way to revise the Rules. How unsound it 
is to confront the world's systematic zoologists 
with a fait accompli and hope that general acclama- 
tion will result! We admire Mr. Hemming's devotion 
to his duties on the Commission and shall undoubted 
ly be in hearty accord with most of the changes in 
the Rules, but we are convinced that Dr. Sabrosky 
has a sound case against the procedures surrounding 
the action at the 1948 Congress. It is necessary 
to state this here, since Dr. Sabrosky and his co- 
workers will publish their exposition in a journal 
which may be seen by few News readers. 


Se 


C.L.R. 


Vol.III, no.2 
COOPERATORS WITH "THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES" 


With the October, 1948, issue of the lep. News 
cards were sent to the North American members of the 
Society. These cards were to be returned to the Coor 
dinating Editor to indicate the degree to which each 
member was interested in cooperating with the project 
outlined in the News (vol.2: pp.77-78). Most of 
those who wish to cooperate have now returned their 
cards. The summary of the cards received is: 


75 favorable 8 unfavorable 


The tally by States is given in the following 
table. The first number shows how many in the 1948 
"List of Members" are interested in "RHOP." or 
"TEPID."; the second number is for favorable replies. 


CANADA 9-7 Missouri 4-2 
Alabama 1-1 New Hampshire 2-2 
Arizona 1-0 New Jersey 5-1 
California 39 -9 New Mexico 1-1 
Colorado T-4h New York 27-7 
Connecticut 5-2 North Carolina 1-0 
Dist.of Col. 3-2 North Dakota 1-0 
Florida h-1 Ohio 11-8 
Georgia 4-1 Oregon K-11 
Illinois 16-4 Pennsylvania 1. a3 7: 
Idaho 1-1 Rhode Island 1-0 
Kansas 1-0 South Dakota 1-0 
Kentucky Pa al Texas 9-1 
Maine 2-1 Utah 2-0 
Maryland 4-2 Virginia 3-0 
Massachusetts 8-3 Washington 5-2 
Michigan 8-3 Wisconsin 6-4 
Minnesota 2-0 Wyoming 2-2 
Mississippi 1-1 
F.M. Brown 
2 <2 2 


LEPIDOPTERA PERIODICALS FOR SALE 


In November, 1916, the Boston Entomological Club 
(actually lepidopterological only) began to publish 
a small periodical called The Lepidopterist. After 1 
volume of 13 numbers the editor, S.E. Cassino, with- 
drew it from the Club, copyrighted the name, and con-— 
tinued publishing it. In all, 4 more volumes were 
published from 1918-1931, each with 12 numbers, ex- 
cept the last, with only 3 numbers. When Cassino re- 
moved the title from the Boston Club, the Club con- 
tinued their journal as Lepidoptera, beginning with 
"Vol.II". Both periodicals contained descriptions 
of new species and forms as well as field notes. 
There is much of interest and importance in both. 


The Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
University has unearthed a large stock of copies of 
these periodicals and is offering them at reasonable 
prices. A few sets of The Lepidopterist, complete 
except for Vol.3, no.8, are available for $3.00. 
Single copies of all issues (except Vol.1: no.4; 
Vol.2: nos.9,10; Vol.3: no.8; and Vol.4: no.1) are 
offered for $0.10 each if text only; $0.15 if text 
and plates. Of Lepidoptera only Vol.2 (minus nos.4, 
9) is available, nos.1-3,5-8,10 offered for the same 
price as single numbers of The Lepidopterist. Please 
mention your Lep. Soc. membership when ordering these 
from: Robt. L. Work, Librarian, Museum of Comp. Zool- 
ogy, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


& 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


in 1899-1900 and the Faunal Boundary in North Malaya" 
Entomologist, vol.82: pp. 8-15, 1 map. Jan. 1949. 
List of species collected; the faunal boundary is 
drawn as: determined by the occurrence of indicator 
species of butterflies. (P.B.) 

25. dos Passos, Cyril Franklin, "New Butterflies from 
Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, with a review 
of Erebia rossii (Rhopalocera, Satyridae).™ Amer. 
Mus. Nov., No. 1389: 17 pp., 28 figs. 6 Jan. 1949. 
Describes as new in great detail: Oeneis mckinley- 
ensis and E. rossii gabrieli; 12 fine photos of each 
and 4 of E. rossii ornata. Records and synonymies of 
above 3 and races rossii and kuskoquima of E. rossii. 

26. dos Passos, Cyril Franklin, "The distribution of 
Oeneis taygete Geyer in North America with descrip— 
tions of new subspecies (Lepidoptera, Satyridae)." 
Amer. Mus. Nov., No.1399: 21 pp., 16 figs. 26 Jan. 
1949. Describes as new races of O. taygete: gaspeen- 
sis(Mt. Albert,Que.); fordi(Kuskokwim River, Alaska); 
edwardsi (San Juan Mts., Colo.). Selects neotype of 
O. t. taygete in Carnegie Mus. (Hopedale, Labrador.) 
Clear photos of neotype of taygete, type of 0. bootes, 
and types of all new races, but no genitalia. Ex- 
tremely detailed descriptions and synonymies for all 
4 races of taygete. A remarkably thorough paper! 

27. Ferrel, Carol M., Howard Twining, & Norman B. Her- 
kenham, "Food habits of the Ring-necked Pheasant 
(Phasianus colchicus) in the Sacramento Valley, Cal- 
ifornia." Calif. Fish & Game, vol.35: pp.51-69, 
figs.9-14. Jan. 1949. Crop contents examined from 
179 adults and over 50 chicks included larvae of 
Pieris, Sphingidae, Noctuidae, Geometridae. 


17. Bell, Ernest L., "Two new species of Telemiades 
and notes on some others (Lepidoptera, Rhopalocera)" 
Am. Museum Nov.,no.1385: 10 pp.,7 figs. 3 Jan.1949. 
Describes as new T. fides (Balboa, Canal Zone), T. 
brazus (Neudorf, Brazil); lifts T. antiope from syno- 
nymy as distinct from T. amphion; shows T.misitheus, 
marpesus, pehakia to be races of T. amphion. Male 
genitalia of all but pehakia figured. 

18. Berger, Iucien A., "Apropos de Pieridae." (In 
French). Bull. & Ann. Soc. Ent. Belgique, vol.84: 
ppe28-32. 28 Feb. 1948. Discusses Dufrane's paper 
(see our review in Lep. News, vol.2: p.96). Shows 
many nomenclatural errors; criticizes some new infra- 
subspecific naming; sinks Colotis mathieui Dufrane 
under C. evenina sypilus Swinh., C. paradoxa Dufrane 
under C. evippe mediata Falb., and C. vreuricki Du- 
frane under C.subfasciatus ducissa Dogn.; sinks Col- 
ias minuscula f. peruviensis Duf. under C. dimera f. 
semperi Stkr.;corrects two wrong generic placements. 

19. Breland, Osmond P. & Lucille Hagan Schmitt, "The 
Biology of Two Sunflower Gall Makers (Diptera: Ceci- 
domyiidae; Lepidoptera: Lyonetiidae)." Ent. News 
vol.59: ppe225-234,3 pls. Nov. 1948. The lyonetiid 
was Bucculatrix fusicola,found in Helianthus annuus. 
Biology described, galls figured. 42% of gall para- 
sitized, by 3 spp. of parasites. 

20. Caspari, Ernst, & Josephine Richards,"On the pro— 
teins of a'a’ and aa in Ephestia". Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sci., vol.34: pp-587-594, 2 figs. Dec. 1948. A sug- 
gested mechanism for the inhibition of eye pigment 
formation in aa moths. (P.B.) 

21. Cazal, P.,"Les glandes endocrines rétro-cérébrales 


des insectes (étude morphologique)." (In French). 
Bull. Biol. France & Belg. Suppl. no.32: 227 pp.e, 
186 figs. 1948. A very important survey of the mor- 
phology of the "retro-cerebral endocrine glands" of 
insects, based on Prof. Cazal's own studies of 27 
out of 33 orders. These hormone-secreting glands 
are the corpora allata and corpora paracardiaca. The 
Lepidoptera are covered in pp.123-129 and figs. 117- 
123, considering glands of Pieris brassicae, Aporia 
crataegi, Bombyx mori,Macroglossa stellatarum, Hylo- 
icus ligustri, Deilephila euphorbiae, Zygaena sp., 
Ephestia kuhniella. Lepidoptera much like Trichopte— 
ra (caddis-flies) in having 2 prs. paracard. nerves, 
lateralized corpora paracardiaca and allata, and no 
hypocerebral ganglion. Finds evidence of close rela- 
tionship of Lepidoptera with Trichoptera,Neuroptera, 
Diptera, Aphaniptera, Mecoptera, Hymenoptera. Sug- 
gests a superorder "Trichoptéroides" for Lepidoptera 
and Trichoptera. 

22. Chermock, F.H. & D.P. Frechin, "A New Race of In- 
cisalia eryphon from Washington." Pan-Pacific Ent., 
vol.24: p.212. Oct.1948. Describes race sheltonensis 
(Shelton, Wash.). Types in Carnegie Mus. No figs. 
23. Collenette, C.L.,"The Lymantriidae of Java." Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hist. (Ser.12), vol.1: pp.685-744, 3 pls 
l, Feb. 1949. Lists 146 forms, giving the location 
of the types and locality records of specimens exam- 
ined, as well as notes on distribution, classifica- 
tion, etc. The following are described as new: Eu- 
proctis tanystola; E. conisalea; E. camellia; E. oc- 
hacantha; E. dichthyas; E. epichrysa; E. enochra; E. 
tjikorei; E. conistrae; E. tina; E. casta; E. pollux; 
E. eclipes, E. exitela; E. trettes; E. tjikopo; E. 
azela; E. perplexa schistocarpa; Lymantria rhabdota; 
Dura helicta; Aroa abalia; Neorgyia javensis. All 
new species and a few others are illustrated; the 
male genitalia of some species are figured. (P.B.) 
2h. Corbet, A. Steven,"Papers on Malaysian Rhopalocera. 
VII.The Skeat Expedition to the Siamese Malay States 


vol.81: p.l0. Jan. 1949. 
sus calami by citing Tortrix diversana as correct 


33. Lempke, B.J., "Trekvlinders in 1947." 


28. Freeman, T.N., "The Correction of a Genotypic Ci- 


tation for the Genus Choristoneura Led." Can. Ent., 
Corrects his former lap- 


generotype. 


29. Good, P.M., & AeW. Johnson, "Paper chromatography 
of pterins." Nature, vol.163: p.31. 1 Jan. 1949. A 
method for determination of these characteristic pi- 


erid pigments from very small samples (single butter- 
fly wings). (P.B. ) 


30. Haggett, G., "Notes on Lepidoptera in West Sussex 


Cc ar Entomologist, vol.82: pp.25-32. Feb. 1949. 
Pebe 


31. Harrison, J-W. Heslop, "A contribution to our know- 


ledge of the Lepidoptera of the Isles of Lewis and 
Harris."" Entomologist, vol.83: pp.16-19. Jan. 1949. 
Annotated list from two of the Outer Hebrides. (P.B.) 


32. Hessel, S.A., "New Jersey Rhopalocera - Strymon 


cecrops Fabr." Journ. N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol.56: pp.2,3- 
244.2 Dec. 1948. Records capture of S. cecrops near 
Reed's Beach on northwestern part of Cape May Penin- 
sula on September 7, (19,7) and August 26, 1948, in a 
small swamp of about one acre in area. The author 
believes the insect breeds there and describes its 
flight and habits. A valuable contribution to field 
observations. (C. dP.) 


(In Dutch). 
Entomol. Berichten, vol.12: pp.305-311, 316-325, 7 
figs. Dec. 1948, Jan. 1949. Eighth annual report 

on Lepidoptera migrations in Holland. Records and 
graphs given for 9 species of butterflies, 15 species 
of moths. Unusually numerous in 1947 were: Pontia 
daplidice; Colias hyale; Issoria lathonia; and Macro- 
glossum stellatarum. Conclusion: "On the whole a 
very good year for migrants." 


34. Lempke, B.J-, "The Ortholitha Problem (Lep. Geome- 


tridae)." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.1-7. Jan. 1949. 
Reviews the forms of the two west European species 
of Ortholitha. (P.B.) 


22 RECENT LITERATURE —- cont. 


35. McDunnough, J., "A new race of Pseudohazis hera 
from southern Colorado." Jour. N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol. 
56: ppe249-250. Dec. 1948. The author of the paper 
credits the name "Pseudohazis hera ssps. magnifica" 
to Reverend Bernard Rotger of Capulin, Colorado, who 
captured the specimens and drew the original descrip- 
tion. The holotype male and allotype female from 
three miles east of Mesita,Costilla Co.,Colorado, in 
the sagebrush country were taken on August 13, 1943, 
and are in the collection of Reverend Rotger. There 
are eleven "topoparatypes'?, one of which is in the 
American Museum of Natural History. It is unfortu- 
nate that the holotype, at least, was not deposited 
in a museum. (C.F. dP.) 

36. McDunnough, James H., "Critical notes on certain 
Pero species (Lepidoptera, Geometridae ).'* Amer. Mus. 
Nove, no.1393: 11 pp. 18 Jan. 1949. Detailed in- 
formation given on Grossbeck's specimens used for 
his 1910 Pero revision. Ten spp. considered. 

37. McDunnough, James H., "Notes on Phalaeninae (Le- 


pidoptera)." Amer. Mus. Nov., no-1394: 14 pp., 7 
figs. 18 Jan. 1949. Describes as new Abagrotis bau- 


eri (Lake Co., Calif.). Gives key to female genita- 
lia of 21 spp. of Euxoa; suggests E.misturata should 
be synonym of E. orbicularis; shows "E. redimicula" 
is really 2 spp.: redimicula Morr. of N. Atlantic 
states and servita Sm. of the prairie and Rocky Mts. 
Records Feltia repleta from Florida. Designates lec- 
totype of Agrotis dentilinea. Figures ads. and fe- 
male genitalia of E. redimicula and E.servita; also 
of A. dentilinea and A. semiclarata. 

38. Morrison-Godfrey, P.W., "Butterflies of South Bi- 
har." Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.47:pp.644- 
651, 1 map. Aug. 1948. An annotated list. (P.B.) 

39. Nieuwenhuis, E.J., "Lepidoptera van den Banggai- 
Archipel II." (In Dutch). Tijdschr. voor Mtom., 
vol.89(1946): pp.139-148, pl.XII, figs.1-3. 1948. 
49 spp. and subspp. of families Arctiidae (22), Lyman- 
triidae (7), Lasiocampidae (1), Bombycidae (1), Eup- 
terotidae (2), Saturniidae(3), Brahmeidae(1), Sphin- 
gidae (12) are recorded from the Banggai Archipelago. 
New are: Asure snelleni subsp. duplicata,Asota brun- 
nescena, Pericallia distinguenda subsp. bangaiensis, 
Nyctemera vandenbergi (all Arctiidae), Pseudojana 
roepkei (Eupterotidae). Furthermore, photographs are 
given of P. roepkei and of Dasychira bipunctata Ns. 
and of Euproctis collenettei Ns. It is deplorable 
that as late as 1948 descriptions of new species are 
being published in such a little known language as 
Dutch, instead of in one of the internationally ac- 
cepted European languages. (A.D.) 

40. Roepke, W., "Lepidoptera Heterocera from the sum-— 
mit of Mt. Tanggamus, 2100 m., in Southern Sumatra". 
Tijdschr. voor Entomol., vol.89: pp.209-232, pls. 
XITI-XIV. 1948. 62 spp. and subspp. are recorded, 
including 2 Zygaenidae, 9 Lithosiidae, 2 Drepanidae, 
2 Cossidae, 27 Agrotidae ( Phalaenidae), and others. 
New genera are: ALLODREPANA, PARAMOCIS, ACYGONIA. 
New spp. are: Celama sumatrana, C.vicina, C. indefi- 
nita, Roeselia montivola, Argylla culminicola, Mus- 
tilia lieftincki, Allodrepana siccifolia, A.sumatra- 
na, Chloroplaga javana, Tortriciforma viridissima 
Paramocis maculata, Acygonia difformis, Arthisma rec- 
tilinea, Hydrillodes nebeculalis, H.subtruncata, Hy- 
pena calligraphalis. New subspp. are: Eterusia cos- 
timacula lampongana, Euplexia albovittata culminis. 
All above figured, and a few known spp. A.D. 

Ll. Satterthwaite, A.F., "Important Sunflower Insects 
and Their Insect Enemies." Journ.Econ.Ent., vol.41: 
pp.725-731. Oct. 1948. Records habits, parasites, 
descriptions of: Suleima helianthana and Stibadium 
spumosum. 

42. Scholten, L.H., "Celerio euphorbiae L. en de zom- 
er van 1947." (In Dutch). Entomol. Berichten, vol. 
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12: pp.267-270. 1 Sept. 1948. A record of the oc- 
currence of this Sphingid throughout the extremely 
warm and sunny summer of 1947 in Holland. (A.D.) 
43. Sevastopulo, D.G., “Local Lists of Lepidoptera 
from the Punjab and U.P." Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. 
Soc., vol.47: pp.586-593. Aug. 1948. 4 incomplete 
ists, taken from the author's collections. (P.B.) 
44. Smith, P. Siviter, "How Many Broods are There of 


wie phlaeas L.?7" Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., vol. 

1: ppel-3. Jan. 1949. From 2 to 3 in Britain. (P.B,) 
45. Steinhaus, Edward A., "Polyhedrosis, ("Wilt Disease") 
of the Alfalfa Caterpillar." Journ. Econ. Ent., vol. 

41: pp.859-865, 3 figs. Dec. 1948. Describes and 
figures symptoms and histology of this virus disease 
which is an important enemy of Colias eurytheme. 

46. Swezey, Otto H., "Insect Invaders in Hawaii During 
and Since World War II." Journ. Econ. Ent., vol.41: 
pp.669-672. Oct. 1948. Records as new lepidopter- 
ous "invaders" of Hawaii: Anacamptodes fragilaria; 
Achaea janata; Amyna natalis; Polydesma umbricola; 
Elaphria nucicolora; Trichochlea postica; Stictop— 
tera subobliqua. 

47. Tjeder, Bo, "Insekter fran sdédra Bohuslan 1946." 

(In Swedish). Ent. Tidskr., vol.69: pp.215-224, 2 
figs. 20 Dec. 1948. Records of insects taken at 
Bohuslan include moths of 16 spp. in 9 families. 

48. Viette, P., "lLépidoptéres™ in "Croisiere du Bou- 

gainville aux iles australes francaises." (In French). 


pls.I, II. 1948. Redescribes in detail and figures 
genus Pringleophaga and adult, larva, pupa of P. ker- 
guelensis, genus Embryonopsis and in morphological 
detail E. halticella, the two remarkable flightless, 
brachypterous species from the Kerguelen Is. M. Vi- 
ette places Pringleophaga in the subfamily Tineinae 
and Embryonopsis in the family Hyponomeutidae. Also 
redescribes and figures Exala strassenella and its 
larva (Lyonetiidae). A very important paper. 

49. Viette, P., "Une nouvelle espéce de Metzneria 
(Lep. Gelechiidae).™ (In French). Bull. Soc. Ent. 
France, 1948: pp.51-53, 5 figs. 1948. Describes as 
new and figures M. portieri (Abyssinia). 

50. Viette, P., "Morphologie des génitalia males des 
Lépidoptéres.™ (In French). Rev. frang. Ent., vol. 
15: pp.141-161, 10 figs. 1948. Discusses and fig- 
ures the general structures of male genitalia of Le- 
pidoptera and their homologies. Concludes that TEGU- 
MEN is 9th tergite, VINCULUM is sternite or subcoxo- 
sternite, VALVE is coxopodite or coxa, UNCUS and GNA- 
THOS are the tergite and sternite or a tergal or 
sternal process of the 10th segment. Bibliography 
gives 95 references. 


51. Wright, Sewall, "On the Roles of Directed and Ran- 
dom Changes in Gene Frequency in the Genetics of Popu- 


lations." Evolution, vol.2: pp.279-294, 7 figs. 
Dec. 1948. Of lepidopterological importance because 


of stated disagreement of Prof. Wright with generali- 
zations on population genetics of moth Panaxia domin- 
ula by Fisher & Ford (1947) and reanalysis of their 
data. Questions whether Panaxia situation is due to 
shifts in selection or to accidents of sampling or 
both (Fisher & Ford had considered variations in se- 
lection as the factor). 

52. Zikan, Walter, & Petr Wygodzinsky, "Catalogo dos 
tipos de insetos do Instituto de Ecologia e Experi- 
mentagao Agricolas." (In Portuguese). Bol. Serv. 
Nac. Pesq. Agr., no.4: 93 pp. May 1948. Catalogue, 
giving full data, of all type specimens in collection 
of the Institute. Included are following species 
and forms of Lepidoptera: Saturniidae - 2; Hesperi- 
idas - 5; Papilionidae - 4; Satyridae - 5; Danaidae - 
2. 17 of the 18 are types of Zikénts names. A val- 
uable reference paper. 
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Feb. 1949 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Wanted immediately for generic revision, all species 
of genus Annaphila Grt. EXCEPTING A. divinula Grt., A. 
decia Grt., A. depicta Grt., and A. diva Grt. Mater- 
ial from Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas especially 
needed. Distributional, ecological, and biological 
data desired. Offer in exchange Rhopalocera and Hete- 
rocera of So, and Central Calif. C.I. Smith, Dept. 

of Entomology & Parasitology, Agriculture Hall, Room 
112, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


WANTED: Copies of the data from specimens of the fol- 
lowing species and races of PAPILIO: 


P. bairdii hollandii, P. b. brucei 
P. nitra, P. n. kahlii 
P. machaon aliaska, P. m. hudsonianus, P. m. dodi 


Will be glad to supply data from any species of Rhop- 
alocera to be found in the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History in return. 

Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Academy St., Maplewood, N. J. 


Subscriptions to Entomologisches Nachrichtenblatt, a 
German language mimeographed monthly periodical devot- 
ed largely to Lepidoptera, are offered by its editor 
in exchange for butterfly and moth pupae or for Lepid- 
optera literature. Write: Adrian Lilthi, Inneres Som- 
merhaus, Burgdorf, SWITZERLAND. 

Wanted for cash or exchange: EUPHYDRYAS of the world 
in series. Also Nearctic MITOURA in series. 

D.P. Frechin, 1504 N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 


For sale; European races of PARNASSIIDAE in papers or 
mounted with exact data and in good condition. P. apol- 
lo L. var brittingeri R. a. R. 66 (= chetus Feubstchs 
P. mnemosyne L. var. hartmanni Stdfs. dQ and ab. mel- 
sina Honr. o and ab. umbratilis Fruhst. 9 (extremely 
melanistic forms). Supply limited, order early. 

Dr. W.J. Reinthal, Dept. of Zool. Sciences, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Wanted to buy: The Moth Book, by W. J. Holland (1937), 
in good condition. 
Mrs. Emily Henricksen, Orcas Island, East Sound, Wash. 
THE NEW BIO METAL STANDARD redwood box, with screw-on 
hinges and mitered corners at shoulders, 9 x 13 x 24 
inches: $2.10 each, $24.00 dozen. 

cored 
Bio Metal Associates announces its new COMSTOCK BOX. 
White pine frame, birch veneer top and bottom, finest 
composition white paper lined. Hand-rubbed lacquer 
finish; hinges inside and hidden; 13 x 9 x 2h inches. 
$3.85 each, quantity discounts. 
Bio Metal Associates, Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
For sale: "The MACROLEPIDOPTERA OF THE WORLD" by A. 
Seitz. Volume 5 in 4 vols. (2 of text, 2 of plates) 
bound in buckram. Volume 9 in 2 vols. (1 of text, 1 
of plates) bound in calf and buckram. All plates and 
text intact, good condition. Both Vol. 5 and Vol. 9 
for $250.00, shipping charges extra. 
M. Spelman, 2751 Grand Concourse, New York 58, N. Y. 
Will collect in any group in exchange for LEPIDOPTERA, 
excluding Trichoptera and Orthoptera (contracted). 
Would especially like to collect Arachnida and Myria- 
poda for taxonomists. 
D.P. Frechin, 1504 Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 
Wanted for cash: SPEYERIA DIANA and S. LETO, female 
specimens with full data. J.A. Evey, Benson, Illinois 
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4,000 GEOMETRIDAE, ARCTIIDAE, NOCTUIDAE, BOMBYCIDAE, 
HEPIALIDAE OF AUSTRIAN ALPS pinned but unspread need to 
be sold to provide space for 1949 collecting. Especi- 
ally Acronicta, Euxoa, Rhyacia, Dianthoecia, Cosmia, 
Anarta, Acidalia, Ortholita, Boarmia, Biston, Gnophos, 
and many others. Each for 15¢, including the very good 
species. 25% discount for orders over 1000 specimens. 
Speciments perfect and with full data. 
Dr. H. Wilcke, Késsen/Tyrol, No. 199, AUSTRIA. 


Offer FRENCH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS in papers in ex- 
change for exotic ones except Microlepidoptera. 

F. Gaillard, 5 Cité du Midi, Paris 18, FRANCE. 
JAPANESE BUTTERFLIES offered in exchange for American 
species, esp. Lycaenidae, Satyridae, Nymphalidae. 

S. Murayama, Shinjocho 744, Ibaraki-shi, Osaka, JAPAN. 


For sale: over 500 Strymon from all over North America 
collected over 17 yrs., at 6¢ each; other groups, such 
as Cetocala, skippers, and 100 mostly So. Florida spe- 
cimens at 8¢ each. D.F. Berry, Box 146, Orlando, Fla. 


eee ee 


WISH TO PURCHASE for my library: 


Proc, Ent. Soc. Philadelphia: vols.1-6 

Proc. California Academy of Sciences: vols.1-7 
Bull. Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sciences: vols.2,3 
Psyche: vols.11,13,15 (pref. unbound) 

Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia: vols.1-20 
Trans. Am. Ent. Soc.: vols.1-10 

The Entomologist: vol.1 


C.F. dos Passos, Washington Corners, Mendham, N.J. 
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£ : LIVING MATERIAL = SS 


The News will welcome especially notices concerning the 

exchange or sale of Lepidoptera eggs, larvae, and pupag 

hoping to revive the old interest in rearing and to re- 

emphasize the importance of studying the immature stages 
Contributors are urged to include accurate locality data 
with all material sent. 


For gale: PUPAE and papered or pinned adults of So.Calif 
Lepidoptera. Order single specimens, or quantity at 
special rates; or sign up for "Butterfly & Moth of the 
Month" or "Chrysalis of the Month" plan. 

W.H. Evans, 8711 La Tuna Canyon Rd., Sun Valley, Calif. 
Will exchange a quantity of cocoons of Telea polyphemus 
and Philosamia cynthia with any members for papered 
specimens of Papilio or what have you? 

A. Glanz, 289 East 98th Street, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
Contacts desired to obtain live pupae of Sphingidae and 
Saturniidae, and eggs of Catocalinae. Dr. v. Froreich, 
Postschiesfach 431, Aachen, GERMANY (British Zone). 
Eggs of Actias luna for sale in season by the 100 or 
1000. M. Eugene Smith, Rt. #2, Newnan, Georgia. 

Desire to purchase or exchange living Saturniid pupae 
of the world. Have limited number Rothschildia forbesi 
and/or orizaba pupae for sale or preferably in exchange. 
R.L. Halbert, 1201 W. 30th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Wish to purchase, exchange, or sell living Lepidoptera 
ova for rearing. 

Mrs. Hazel Chase, 272 N. Union St., Galion, Ohio. 


EF 


2h QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. "Is there a set of distinguishing marks to tell 
all moths from all butterflies, and are the butter- 
flies really a suborder? One of my friends says but- 
terflies are only one small branch of Lepidoptera." 


A. Not quite. The combination of no frenulum with 
more or less swollen (clubbed) antennae will distin- 
guish practically all butterflies from almost all 
moths. Many other characters separate most butter- 
flies from most moths: the upright egg, the seta— 
pattern of the caterpillar (setae iv and v low and 
separate, and many fine secondary setae present), 
trachea Ry,+5 of the pupa crossing the cell (I think 
separates all butterflies from all moths except a 
few of the more delicate "micros"); loss of upper 
spurs of hind legs (except skippers), two rows or 
patches of bristles on the front (Chaetosema: fails 
in many butterflies, but I have not seen it in 
moths); etc. ‘"“Suborders" are partly a matter of 
opinion: in any case the butterflies are a group 
higher than a superfamily, homogeneous and easily 
recognized and very rich in species and individuals, 
- certainly not "one small branch". 


Q. "Why do some of my moths and butterflies get 
greasy or wet-looking and what can be done to pre- 
vent it? I use Riker mounts - would that cause it?" 


A. After the specimens dry, the natural storage fat 
in the body gradually works to the surface and may 
spread to the wings also. Certain preservatives, 
especially the phenols (carbolic and creosote) and 
P.D.B., tend to make it spread faster. It can be 
washed out with any chemically inactive dry-clean- 
ing solvent, such as benzol, chloroform, unleaded 
gasoline (if on test it proves to evaporate without 
leaving a stain). Even white kerosene will serve 
though not so well. Immerse large specimens in it; 
surround smaller ones with pads of cellucotton and 
saturate with it, leaving it to evaporate slowly. 
Papered specimens that are likely to go greasy are 
best washed papers and all before spreading. The 
worst kinds are borers, long-lived kinds like the 
angle-wings,and the skippers. Males are worse than 
females. Riker mounts are as safe as anything else. 


W.T.M. Forbes 
Le 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Supplies of reprints of several recent papers 
by Society members have kindly been sent for gratis 
distribution to those members requesting them. The 
following are available until the stock is exhaust- 
ed: "The Distribution of Oeneis taygete Geyer in 
North America with Descriptions of New Subspecies" 
and "New Butterflies from Mount McKinley National 
Park, Alaska, with a Review of Erebia rossii" by 
C.F. dos Passos; "Sébre a Genitalia das Fémeas de 
Hepialidae'’, "Revisdio dos Nomes Genéricos de Fami- 
lia Sphingidae Pt.1", and "Sébre a Morfologia do Pe- 
nis em Lepidoptera" by J. Oiticica F°; and "The 
Rothamsted Light Trap" by C.B. Williams. There are 
still a few copies of dos Passos? "The Eye Colors 
of Some Colias Collected in New Jersey." U.S.A. 
members requesting reprints please send 5¢ to 15¢ 
(depending on number) in stamps for postage; all 
other members will be provided postage gratis. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Blevins, T.B. (Dr.), Tilden Lane, R.F.D. #5, c/o 
T.H. Briggs, Rockville, Maryland. RHOP: Papilion- 
oidea, esp. Nymphalidae. 

Eyer, John R. (Dr.), New Mexico Agric. Exper. Sta., 
State College, N.M. MICRO: esp. Lyonetiidae, He- 
pialidae, Micropterygidae. Morphology, Life His- 
tory. Coll. Ex. 

Forsyth, Marguerite S. (Mrs.), P.O. Box 96, Florida 
City, Florida. HOP. MACRO. Coll. Sell. 

Hesselbarth, Gerhard, (23) Diepholz (Hann.), Hinden- 
burgstr. 13, GERMANY. Palaearctic RHOP. & MACRO: 
esp. Papilionidae, Pieridae, Bombyces, Arctiidae. 
Coll. Ex. 

Perkins, Owen A., 1605 Crooks Road, Royal Oak, Mich. 
LEPID. Distribution. Coll. Ex. Buy. 

Smith, P. Siviter, 21 Melville Hall, Holly Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 16, ENGLAND. 

Ziegler, J. Benjamin (Dr.), 18 Baltusrol Place, 
Summit, N.J. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Friday, F.W., Box 72, Palm Desert, Calif. 
Johnston, W.eM., 383 South St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Numerous members did not return their membership 
cards when sending 1949 dues. It will greatly sim- 
plify the already heavy task of keeping the Society 
records, if these cards are sent to the Associate 
Editor as soon as possible. 
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A mich regretted erratum crept into Dr. Munroe's 
paper, "Some Remarks on the Genus Concept in Rhopa- 
locera" (Lep. News, vol.3: pp.3-4). Please make a 
correction in the second paragraph as follows: de- 
lete lines 16-17; substitute lines 18-19 for lines 
16-17; for lines 18-19 substitute: 


"usefulness of the genera to the non-specialist for 
purposes of routine identification or general de-" 
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The monthly periodical of the Lepidopterists' Society 


Membership is open to all persons interested in any 
aspect of the study of butterflies and mths. The 
1949 dues, including subscription to the NEWS, are 

$2.00 for Regular Membership and $4.00 or more for 
Sustaining Membership. Please make remittances pay-— 
able to Charles L. Remington. Price for Vol. 2 is 
$2.00. No complete sets of Vol. 1 are available. 
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FIELD NOTES 


NEW LOCALITY FOR OENEIS DAURA.- This last June I 
had the opportunity to do some collecting on San 
Francisco Peaks just north of Flagstaff, Ariz.,and 
collected along with other things a species of Oene- 
is. I had taken a few specimens of this Oeneis in 
1946, but not enough to make a determination cer- 
tain. So I was very glad to increase my series. 
During the Christmas holidays I had the opportunity 
to be in Los Angeles,and took my entire series over 
to Lloyd Martin for determination. After comparing 
them with the Museum's long series of 0. daura Str. 
from the White Mts. we were forced to conclude that 
they were identical, since we could find no essen- 
tial differences. This gives us a locality approx 
imately 100 miles to the west of their previously 
kmown range in the White Mts. of eastern Arizona. 
Also it is a mich more accessible locality since it 
is only a few miles north of U.S. highway 66, and 
there is an old road that enables one to drive to 
within easy hiking distance of the locality. The 
specimens were taken at between 9,000 and 10,000ft. 
elevation on the southern slope. 


Se 


ON PAPILIO "FLYWAYS".- Mr. Ehrlich's recent note 
(Lep. News, vol.2: p.92) on the use by P.glaucus L. 
of a regular route, one way in the morning and the 
other way toward evening, is very interesting. I, 
as well as others, have noted P. palamedes Dru. do- 
ing this in the South, and roosting in tall palmet- 
toes. Several months apart, Mr. Otto Buchholz and 
I observed the use by P. troilus ilioneus Smith of 
& very restricted route to roost in the interior of 
@ hammock at Royal Palm State Park, Fla. Actual 
communal roosting in other butterflies (such as He- 
liconius charithonia L.) has been observed;but spe- 
cific notes on the actual roosts are lacking for Pa- 
Pilio. Such data would be very valuable. 


D.L. Bauer 
Yuma, Arizona 


Alexander B. Klots 
American Museum of Natural History 
ey 

COLLECTING IN FLORIDA FOR TOURISTS.-— A few notes 
from a recent (February) trip to Florida may inter- 
est some northern lepidopterists who might take a 
similar vacation trip in the future. The prior 
part of the trip took us to many points of "rubber- 
neck" interest. Butterflies were common in all, 
but the warning signs and tourists prevented any 
collecting. I took a couple of species by hand but 
had no chance for more. Some of the striking ones 
seen were Heliconius charithonia L.,Agraulis vanil- 
lae L., Anartia jatrophae L., Athena petreus Cram. 


and numerous Pieridae. However, the only opportun- 
ity to use a net occurred at the end of the Orange 
Blossom Trail, at Ravine Gardens, a few miles from 
St. Augustine. This privately-owned park has flow- 
ers in profusion and opportunities for collecting. 
In spite of rain, we found these species: Zerene 
caesonia Stoll, Phoebis sennae L., Papilio cresphon- 
tes Cram., P. philenor L., Eurema daira Godt., a 
Hairstreak, Euptychia sosybia (7), Eudams proteus 
L., and others. Undoubtedly the collector can find 
good unrestricted spots if he has plenty of time, 
but the masses of flowers in the gardens concentrate 
the insects best. 

H.E. Woodcock 

Chicago, Illinois 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM BUTTERFLY REARING.-— The summer 
past was interesting to me entomologically because 
in my rearing I ran into some things I had not 
known before. For example, of the hundreds of Pa- 
pilio glaucus L. I had reared from eggs, all went 
through 5 instars, but two eggs I picked up on tul- 
ip poplar (Liriodendron) went through 6 instars. 
Then I tried Calephelis borealis G.&R. again - my 
third season - and found nothing different from the 
other times, but some differences from the descrip- 
tion in Canadian Entomologist, the greatest differ- 
ence being that all of the 43 went through their in- 
stars as regularly as any Papilio - like clockwork - 
and they emerged in the same order as they pupated; 
each one spent the same time in each instar as all 
the others. THERE ARE ONLY 6 INSTARS in my 3 exper- 
iences - from egg to pupation. In each of these 3 
experiences the adults emerged in September. In na- 
ture they emerge in June. I have taken the larva 
May 31 in its last instar and had it pupate and 
emerge exactly on time - June 30. I have never 
failed since 1937 to take the imago fresh on June 20. 


Of the 25 species I raised there was another in- 
teresting observation; probably someone has written 
the story but I have never read it. With a larva of 
Limenitis astyanax Fabr. I had always thought the tip 
of the leaf was the mid-rib with the green on each 
side eaten away. But most of that stick protruding 
beyond the tip of the leaf is dung, carefully placed 
and secured by silk, one piece at a time in a line 
until long enough to support the larva. This is on- 
ly in the lst instar. I found many eggs on Japanese 
quince, but could never get a larva through the 3rd 
instar on the stuff, and never found a larva on it. 
Perhaps it is too tough. But the females kept lay- 
ing eggs on it. 

S.B. Smalley 
Hose Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TECHNI NOTES 


BAITING FOR MOTHS 


There are many methods for making lures to cap- 
ture moths. There are those who swear by the "sug- 
ar trickling method", others who won't do without 
the "bole smearing" patent, etc. Of all these meth- 
ods and concoctions of baits for the capture of 
moths, I have found the following one best: 


1. Buy a pound of desiccated sliced apples, or 
whole small dry pears. Take a string of two feet 
length and tie on this 4-5 pieces of the fruit. 
Make a loop at the end of the string. Make a dozen 
such strings. 


2. Now, make the following juice: Heat a liter 
of beer. During heating put in, in spoonfuls, al- 
ways stirring, a pound of honey, and then a pound 
of sugar. Let it brew for ten minutes. Do not put 
in anything else! There are people who recommend 
adding rum, alcohol, liqueur essences, and other 
ghastly things, but I have found that it has too 
strong a smell and is more repellent than otherwise 
for the moths. 


3. Now you have to have two containers. One 
strong enough to contain the juice, which you mst 
open every 2-3 hours for a few days, as the brew 
effervesces readily, and I have known cases when my 
friends had the container explode on them (do not 
use glass containers!) during the trip, as it was 
shaken up too much. Into the second can you put 
the doxen strings; and that is the container you 
bring along to the collecting place. First: you in- 
merse the strings with the pears in this juice for 
half an hour to let them soak up enough juice but 
not to become spongy (they are likely to fall to 
pieces); second: you put the strings in the second 
can with somes juice at the bottom, and start for 
the collecting place. 


4. Choose the bordering trees of any forest, 
and hang the strings on the down-hanging branches, 
one string 10 paces from the next. Posts and bush- 
es are also good for collecting in open, woodless 
spaces or deserts (even the dead stalks of Verbas- 
cum, etc.); in swamps you can loop them on a bundle 
of reed. Be careful: choose a path that can also 
be trodden in complete darkness; do not let strings 
hang down to touch the ground (ants), or too high 
up so that you cannot reach them comfortably with 
your killing bottles. Always use the edge of the 
forest facing West or South, else you won't get any 
results. Hang out the strings half an hour before 
darkmess. When collecting, use an electric torch 
with a green light (any green paper pasted on the 
glass will do) in your left hand. This light will 
not repel the moths as sometimes white or yellow 
light does (Catocala, etc.). 


To make the strings and the juice does not in- 
volve more than an hour; it looks long only in 
script. Good hunting! 

L.A. Gozmany 
Budapest, Hungary 
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AN INEXPENSIVE BREEDING CAGE 


One of the reasons why more breeding and rear- 
ing of specimens is not carried on is that many col- 
lectors cannot afford the cash outlay necessary for 
the proper equipment in the line of breeding cages. 
Such being my case, I decided to experiment last 
year with glass substitutes. This experiment was 
hastened by the capture of a female Oeneis uhleri 
which laid approximately 65 eggs for me. 


At any hardware store, or through Montgomery 
Ward or Sears, Roebuck & Co., it is possible to ob- 
tain a glass substitute that is merely two sheets 
of transparent Butarate plastic film or cellulose 
acetate fused on both sides of a reinforcing cord 
mesh. Thin and pliable, it is quite transparent, 
although not to the degree of glass, and easily 
shaped to almost any form. In my case, I planted 
the food plant in an ordinary flower pot, then formed 
a cylinder of this "Vi-O-Phane" by measuring the cir- 
cumference of the flower pot and cutting a piece 
that length. It usually comes in 36" widths and 
you can cut it to stand whatever height you wish. 
In the first crude attempt I stuck the edges of the 
material together first with scotch tape, and later 
(to my sorrow) with adhesive tape. This cylinder 
was then fitted over the flower pot and held in 
place either with a string tied tightly around the 
pot, or by a heavy rubber band. Ali that remains 
is to drape a piece of cheese cloth over the top 
and there is the breeding cage. 


This may sound rather crude, but it was the 
first attempt and other ideas on improvements have 
formed since then. This season, time permitting, I 
intend to increase the number of cages and to try to 
solve the problem of forming the cylinder, which is 
the major task, by cutting the glass substitute 
slightly short of the circumference of the pot so it 
will not quite meet. Then to form the cylinder I in- 
tend to sew a strip of clastic the length of the ma- 
terial, thereby making a cylinder which will be 
slightly smaller, but will readily stretch over the 
pot and be held in plsce by the elastic. The trans- 
parent sides permit easy observation, or the piece 
of cheese cloth or other material over the top is 
quickly removed to permit closer study, and the cy- 
linder itself may be quickly removed for any chang- 
ing of plants, etc. that may be necessary. The food 
plant may be watered, if the bottom of the pot is 
filled with gravel before planting the food plant, 
by simply placing it in a pan of water. Most import- 
ant to me is that in this way it is possible to make 
a good breeding cage for as little as 35¢ in compari- 
son with the $6 to $10 it costs to buy one ready made. 


Donald Eff 
Boulder, Colo. 


=x 
A METHOD FOR KILLING BUTTERFLIES 


I kill all of my specimens by a gentle pressure 
on the thorax with my forceps. This does not dam- 
age the specimen at all if done properly. It oblite- 
rates the necessity for the use of cyanide, which I 
prefer not to use around my family who accompany me 
on my collecting trips. This method does not work 
on moths! It "scalps" them. 


> 


T.B. Blevins 
Washington, D.C. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE 1949 SEASON SUMMARY 


The annual Field Season Summary of North Ameri- 
can Lepidoptera for 1948 was mailed out to 1948 
members with the preceding issues of the Lep.News.* 
Much increased participation is needed for 1949. 
Each member who gets out in the field fairly often 
will find new pleasure in his collecting if he will 
keep regular records permitting comparisons from 
year to year. These findings can then be permanent- 
ly preserved for reference by being submitted each 
year for the published Summary. 


A regular system for recording observations 
throughout the season will probably become essen- 
tial for sound season summarizing. Bryant Mather, 
of Clinton, Mississippi, uses the following method: 


"For 1948 I took a sheet of cross-section paper 
(Dietzgen pee which is divided into squares 
80 x 100 on an 83" x 11" sheet. Holding it long- 
ways I listed in a vertical colum at the left the 
names of about 70 species that I expected to see 
and be able to identify, then across the top I indi- 
cated periods of time in successive 5-day intervals. 
By filling in squares I now have a diagram-chart 
that records all of the species I observed during 
each successive 5-day period for the year. Should 
I eventually have such a chart for each of a good 
many years, I might be in a position to discuss va- 
riation in season of flight, etc." 


In my own detailed observations for four years 
at Principia College at Elsah, Illinois, I kept a 
3" x 5" file card for every species of local Rhopa- 
locera and recorded my data every 3 days during the 
entire flight period. For example, the card on An- 
thocaris midea states: "IV-3-42 (6 fresh; IV-4 (8); 
Iv-1, (6 fresh); IV-17; IV-23 (63 & 90); IV-27 (num. 
eggs on Lepidium densiflorum); IV-30 (do & 99); V-3 
(eggs hatched); V-5 (d0'& 99); V-12 (lst larva pupa- 
ted)..." The abundance might be stated as "very 
num.", "num", "few", "rare", "one", etc. The num- 
ber of specimens ACTUALLY COLLECTED often has lit- 
tle significance in abundance records,since collec- 
tors tend to ignore common species but to catch eve— 
Ty specimen of a rarer species. 


As before, the most important observations are: 


1. Flight periods for each species compared with 
other years. 

2. Effects on Lepidoptera from unusual climatic 
events (floods, heat, hurricanes, etc.) 

3. Significant effects from human or biological 
agencies (parasites, birds, fires, diseases). 

4. Unusual population changes (rare species sud- 
denly common, common species absent, etc.) 

5. All records of migrations (see News, vol.3: 
pe17 for list of known migrant butterflies). 

6. All new state records. 


Individual reports for 1949 are DUE IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AREA COORDINATORS BY 1 DECEMBER 1919. 
A reminder will appear in a fall issue of the News. 
Please submit separate reports for collecting in 
different Areas. 

% Available separately for 25¢ per copy; the 1947 
and 1948 summaries may be obtained together post- 
paid for 50¢. ; 


"THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES" 
Progress Report - The Distribution of Danaus 


To date 33 collaborators have sent in locality 
data on their specimens of Danaus. The material re- 
ported is from 30 States and 5 provinces. No speci- 
mens have been reported for many areas where plexip- 
pus L. is known to fly. I suppose this is to be ex- 
pected for a common species. We're always "going to 
collect some day"! To show how commonness affects 
collecting, about 350 plexippus were reported, but 
the number of eresims Hb. reported is nearer to 3753 
About 250 berenice Cram. were listed. 


This first call for cooperation from the member- 
ship has indicated several things: first,a good many 
members are ready to contribute what they have learn- 
ed about the Nearctic Butterflies to make this pro- 
ject a success; second, the system set up works fair- 
ly well, and it will be improved; third, very few 
sight records are made; fourth, it might be well to 
have various members volunteer to dig up the distri- 
butional data for particular States - volunteers will 
be welcomed; fifth, very few negative reports (ab-— 
sence of a species in an area) were received, but 
these are as important as positive catches. 


There follows a tabulation of reports received, 
arranged by States. The first line of figures for 
each State always represents plexippus; if more lines 
are present, the second is for berenice and the third 
for eresims. (For Florida there are 8 localities 
for plexippus, 20 for berenice, and 1 for eresims. ) 
With each species the first figure shows the number 
of localities from which the species has been repor- 
ted. The fraction in parentheses denotes the number 
of counties represented by these localities, over 
the number of counties or parishes in the State or 
province. 

F. Martin Brown 
Coordinating Editor 


B.C. 1 (1/9) Ont. 2 (2/50?) 
Man. 4 (1/12) Que. 4 (4/67?) 
N.S. 5 (3/17) CANADA (11/2287) 
Ala. 1 (1/67) Md. 1 (1/24) 
1 (1/67) Mass. 3 (2/14) 
Ariz. 7 (4/14) 1 (2/14) 
26 (7/14) Mich. 5 (5/73) 
3 1) Mo. 2 G3) 
Ark. 4 (3/75) N.H. 3 (2/10) 
iy G75) N.J. 2 (1/21) 
Calif. 13 (7/58) N.Y. 2 (1/62) 
1, (4/58) N.C. 1 (1/100) 
Colo. 8 (8/63) Ohio 6 (6/88) 
3 (3/63) Ore. 2 (2/36) 
Conn. 1 (1/8) Pa. 3 (2/67) 
Fla. 8 (2/67) SeDs 1 (1/68) 
20 (8/67) Tex. 5 (4/254) 
1 (1/67) 19 (18/254) 
Ga. 1 (1/159) 5 (4/254) 
1 (1/159) Vt. 1 (1/14) 
Ida. 1 (1/44) Wash. 1 (1/39) 
Tale 5 (4/102) Wis. 9 (9/71) 
Kans. 2 (2/105) Wyo. 2 (2/2h) 
1 (2/105) U.S.A. (80/3069) 
Ky. 2 (2/120) (45/3069) 
Me. 1 (1/16) (6/3069) 
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BACHMANIT) IN EASTERN ARIZONA 


by George W. Rawson 
Summit, New Jersey 


Mass (one way) migratory flights and peak peri- 
ods of abundance of certain species of butterflies 
have been reported in the literature from time to 
time. As the causes or factors influencing the un- 
usual abundance of butterflies are not thoroughly 
understood, reports on the occurrence of such natur-— 
al phenomena may help to solve or at least to throw 
more light on the subject. The following informa- 
tion is therefore presented with the hope that it 
may be of interest. 


Influenced by the results of previous collect— 
ing trips made by Dr. John A. Comstock and Mr. 
Lloyd Martin of the Los Angeles Museum, the writer 
spent five days collecting in Arizona in the Madera 
Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, in the neighborhood 
of Continental, and in the Santa Catalina Mountains 
a few miles northeast of Tucson, during August 29th 
to September 4th, 1948. The first stop on the 
State highway route No. 8 going southeast wes made 
near Picacho which is approximately 45 miles north- 
west of Tucson. It was here on "patches" of a spe- 
cies of flowering willow growing along the highway 
that I first observed the Snout Butterfly, Libythe- 
ana bachmanii, feeding on the blossoms in fair num- 
bers. Having lived in the Midwest - southeastern 
Michigan - for over twenty years where this species 
of butterfly is quite a rarity, I was naturally 
thrilled at having the opportunity to take a nice 
series within a few minutes. A large number was 
not taken at this time because I presumed I would 
have an opportunity to take more later, little re- 
alizing to what extent this wish was to be realized. 


On the morning of August 29th, I left Tucson 
presumably on the road toward Continental, but af- 
ter driving for about ten miles,I found I was going 
north instead of south. This mistake, however, 
turned out to be an advantage because before turn- 
ing around on the highway to "retrace my steps", I 
noticed a species of butterfly on the wing which 
was so abundant as to form two waves of insects on 
either side of the car. This reminded me of a sin- 
ilar experience while driving through swarms of May- 
flies (Ephemerida) in the Great Lakes area. Natur- 
ally being curious as to the species occurring in 
such unusual numbers, I parked the car and was able 
to make a determination merely by hun- 
dreds of specimens caught on the radiator grill. 
The species was Libytheana bachmanii race larvata 
(Strecker) which, according to a recent letter from 
Professor W.T.M. Forbes of Cornell University, dif- 
fers from the eastern race by lacking the glossy 
sheen on the under surface of the wings and by be- 
ing less distinctly marked. 


Further collecting during August 29th to Septem 
ber 4th emphasized the abnormal abundance of this 
species. Every flowering bush or plant attractive 
to butterflies contained such quantities of bach- 
manii that the blossoms were often partially or 
completely obscured. Because of this, choice speci- 
mens both in regard to freshness and aberrant forms 


could be collected by simply flicking them into a 
cyanide bottle by means of a finger or by holding 
the mouth of the bottle over or under them. Every- 
where these butterflies were abundant, from the low- 
lying desert areas all the way to the highest parts 
of the mountains (8,000 feet in the Santa Catalina 
Mts.); altitude apparently made little difference 

as to numbers. 


The abundance of L. bachmanii seemed to center 
more or less within a radius of about twenty to thir- 
ty miles around the Tucson area - that is to say, 
they appeared to become mch less numerous outside 
this particular area. 


As Libytheana bachmanii is known to be a migra- 
tory species, I tried to observe whether those occur- 
ring in and around Tucson were flying in any parti- 
cular direction. As far as I could observe, there 
was no direction to their flight. Neither was there 
any apparent evidence as the cause or nature of 
their abundance. The known food plant — hackberry 
(Celtis sp.) - was not plentiful, at least the only 
trees or bushes I noticed were in or on the sides of 
washes in the dry desert areas. The species of hack- 
berry which I presume was Celtis lae ta var. brevi- 
pes Sarg. gave no evidence of the presence of larvae 
or their depredations on the foliage, which is rather 
unusual considering the vast quantities of adult in- 
sects. Unfortunately, the short time I spent in the 
Tucson area was not long enough to enable me to deter- 
mine when bachmanii first appeared, how long they 
were on the wing, or from which direction (if any), 
they first appeared and disappeared. If, by chance, 
any lepidopterist living in the Tucson area or col- 
lecting in this or other parts of the country during 
the 1948 season reads this article, it would be ex- 
tremely interesting if they would publish their ex- 
perience, particularly if they noted the time when 
bachmanii was becoming numerous, how long it remained, 
or any data that might be helpful in solving the prob- 
lem of butterfly abundance. 


Only on one other occasion - in 1908 - have I 
seen bachmanii in large numbers. This happened 
while I was fording a small river crossing a dirt 
highway in a "horse and buggy" near the village of 
Raccoon Ford in eastern Virginia. In this particular 
spot numerous hackberry trees,Celtis occidentalis L. ° 
were on both sides of the road. This was, of course, 
the typical race Libytheana b. bachmanii (Kirtland). 
They were present in very large numbers but only with- 
in a radius of a few hundred feet or so and represen- 
ted such a meager quantity as compared to the numbers 
I saw in southeastern Arizona that any attempt to 
make a comparison would be ridiculous. Ordinarily, 
this species of butterfly is comparatively rare or 
local in its distribution in the eastern and midwest- 
ern States so that it is more or less of a prize to 
collectors in these sections of the country. In the 
West, the race larvata is apparently mich more plenti- 
ful, but rarely, I believe, in such quantities as 


described above. ? 
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NICHOLAS J. KUSNEZOV (1873-1948) 


To the long list of Russian scientists of the 
old school recently deceased, one more unfortunate- 
ly mst be added. On April 8th, 1948, in Russia, 
passed away Professor N.J. Kusnezov, 75, known to 
the world as an eminent lepidopterist. In his own 
country, he was known also as mseum worker, profes- 
sor, physiologist, faunist, bibliographer, author, 
editor of textbooks and scientific journals, and 
translator; also as a very active member of the Rus- 
sian Entomological Society. He left about 102 sci- 
entific papers, including 10 books (translations 
and textbooks), 22 faunistic lists, 300 articles in 
three different encyclopedias and dictionaries, se- 
veral hundred reviews, references, annotations, 
obituaries, and notes in the journal Reyue Russe 
d'*Entomologie, and 11 unpublished manuscripts. 


In a self-characterization, Kusnezov labeled 
himself as a scientific worker in two main fields, 


namely: (a) Comparative physiology; (b) Morphology, 
anatomy, and geographical distribution of insects. 

He omitted entirely taxonomy of Lepidoptera,where he 
was very active. That which is very characteristic 
of him is that in spite of his passion for Lepidop- 
tera and taxonomy, he often cited paradoxically an. op- 
inion against what was called by the Germans "Namen- 
geberei", which means a passion to give new names. 


In this biographical sketch of Prof. Kusnezov, 
we will limit the field primarily to his achieve- 
ments in lepidopterology. Analysing his list of pub- 
lications, sent to the author May 30, 1941, we find 
that about half of his contributions are on the sub- 
ject of taxonomy, geographical distribution,and mor- 
Phology of Lepidoptera. 


Born in a family of a railroad employee May 11, 
1873, he accomplished Classical Gymnasium Studies 
in Pskov (1896) with honors. After graduation from 
the Physico-Mathematical Faculty of St. Petersburg 
Imperial University (1895), he became a member of 
the faculty in the chair of Zoology, Comparative An- 
atomy, and Physiology. Being elected Junior Zoolo- 
gist by the Academy of Science (1905) he obtained 
an opportunity to concentrate on the Lepidoptera in 
the world famous Zoological Museum. The Zoological 
Museum became his permanent life-long headquarters. 
From this time to 1917, Kusnezov was deep in scien- 
tific work without deviation. 


He spent the long Russian winters in the capital 
among his books, manuscripts, colleagues, and stud- 
ents; the summers in expeditions and excursions in 
the Biological Station at Sebastopol or abroad at- 
tending scientific congresses. This included the 
VIII International Congress of Zoology held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1907, when he visited also New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Toronto. 


In 1908 he was in France and Austria; in 1911 in 
Germany and Austria. Through his contact with for- 
eign scientists he became a member of scientific so- 
cieties of London and Berlin and was elected a member 
of the Permanent Bureau of International Entomologi- 
cal Congresses. He spoke English, German,and French. 


Between 1917 and 1925, a lapse of nine years, 
he published only one paper, as a result of the re- 
volution, civil war, scarcity of paper, and the ne- 
cessity to work just to make a living. In this 
dark period, he spent part of his time not far from 
the abandoned capital of the Tzars in a little farm 
belonging to his devoted wife's family, who did not 
choose to cut their ties with the land, and were the 
fortunate owners of a cow. 


The situation improved somehow in 1920 when he 
was elected assistant professor at his university. 
In 1922, Kusnezov obtained a still better chance to 
make a living, entering as instructor in the Insti- 
tute of Applied Zoology and Phytopathology. He lec- 
tured there on physiology and applied entomology un- 
til 1941. So since 1922, he became active in ap- 
plied science; this culminated by his accepting a 
professorship in the Agricultural Institute in 1934. 
The number of pupils he left as a result is enormous. 
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His entry into a new field of applied science 
is reflected by the appearance of textbooks on sub— 
jects dealing with physiology and toxicology inchd- 
ing his course of lectures in lithographed form 
(1923,1928). His second textbook appeared under 
the title "Physiology and Toxicology of Insects"(in 
General Entomology, Moscow, Pt.II, secs.3-4, 1931, 
1935). The physiological studies of Kusnezov were 
not limited to insects alone. His "Fundamentals of 
Insect Physiology" (publ. Acad. Sci. URSS) did not 
appear until after his death. Vol.1 (1948;380 pp.) 
and Vol.2 (in print: 1949) were completed, but Vol.3 
was never finished even in manuscript form. In 
spite of that Kusnezov received more than one offer 
to have anything available translated into Inglish. 


In 1942, when Leningrad was encircled by the in- 
vading armies, not all the scientists were fortun- 
ate enough to be evacuated. As a result, many per- 
ished during the siege. Kusnezov was evacuated. 

No doubt his numerous pupils, then in uniform, did 
help him to escape the horrors of starvation. From 
July 1942 to August 194), he lived "in evacuation" 
beyond the Urals in a resort, Borovoe (Akmolisk Re- 
gion), returning to the half empty ex-metropolis to 
spend there his last four years of life. To the 
last days, he held two positions, as Senior Zoolo- 
gist in the Museum and Professor of his University. 


As a lepidopterist Kusnezov touched both Micro— 
lepidoptera and Macrolepidoptera, and owing to the 
fact that there were not too many Micro specialists 
in Russia at the time, he was flooded with parcels 
and requests for identifications. His studies in 
Microlepidoptera were stimulated by acquisition of 
the collection of M. Wocke in perfect shape by the 
Zoological Museum. He described at least seven new 
living species of Lepidoptera and established three 
new living genera. 


His first new fossil species was Oligamatites 
martynovi spene and genen. (1929). The specimen 
was collected in the Oligocene beds of the Semipala- 
tinsk region. About the rest of his fossil insect 
discoveries and studies,see Lep.News, vol.2: p.10k, 
Dec. 1948. His studies in classification of "Dana- 
idae"™ (= Pieridae), systematic position of the gen- 
us Davidiana Obth., and Papilionidae are well-known 
and took considerable time. He was interested in 
Sphingidae and Cossidae as well. To improve taxo— 
nomic technique he entered the field of venation of 
wings and published papers on this subject. For 
the same purpose he studied in detail the morpholo- 
gy of the genitalia of Noctuidae resulting in seven 
papers on the subject, one of which was published 
in Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 


In Macros, at the time the author of this arti- 
cle first met Kusnezov, he was deep in the studies 
of the genus Catocala. He had at his disposal a 
world-wide collection almost complete but accept-— 
ed with thanks Catocala lupina from Ural Region. 

He had not less than four papers dealing with this 
interesting genus. 


Geographical distribution of insects, faunae, 
and regional lists of insects comprise the second 
largest field of Kusnezov's studies. He identified 
and compiled the results of his own expeditions and 
excursions and the materials collected by others es- 
pecially for the Academy of Science. To this field 
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belong not less than 22 papers. The more comprehen- 
sive are contributions to the Fauna of Russia. The 
areas covered by lists are: Pskov, Kertch, Crimea, 
Himalayas, north shore of Aral Sea region, Palearc- 
tica, polar Europe, Russia in general. Some papers 
are sharp and critical analyses of certain foreign 
elements in local faunas of Lepidoptera. To those 
belong his "Some new Eastern and American elements 
in the fauna of Lepidoptera of Polar Europe" (see 
list 1925), "The Origin of the Lepidopterous fauna 
of Arctic Eurasia" (see list 1935a), and "On the ab- 
sence of certain elements from the Lepidopterous 
fauna of the Crimea" (see list 1930b). 


From 1904 to 1910 and later from 1922 to 1933 
Kusnezov was editor of all publications of the Rus- 
sian Entomological Society. From 1901 to 1906 he was 
also editing the biological section of a dictionary 
by Brockhause and Efron. From 1934 to 1937 he was 
editor of Proceedings of Zoological Institute. A 
large encyclopedia had his articles from 1928 to 
1941. In the Agricultural Enclyclopedia 1935 to 1941 
the editorial work was that of Kusnezov. He review- 
ed the works in applied entomology of Russia cover- 
ing the period from 1917 to 1937. His translation 
of D..Sharp's "Insects" was published, in install- 
ments from 1902 to 1910 and purchased by subscrip- 
tion. It was impatiently awaited by enthusiasts and 
was inmediately out of print. Lempert's Atlas of 
Microlepidoptera was not only translated and edited 
by Kusnezov, but it was also enlarged and the title 
changed as a result (1912-1913). The 4th edition 
of Kholodkovsky's Textbook of theoretical and applied 
Entomology, with Lepidoptera by Kusnezov in Vol.3, 
was published in 1931. This book is the pride of 
Russian entomologists, many of them joining in the 
post mortem glorification of Kholodkovsky. In his 
last letter to the author of this article, dated June 
20, 1947, Kusnezov mentioned his illness that pinned 
him to his bed as chronic cholecystitis. He promised 
to send his Physiology of Insects when published. In 
his previous letter of February 16, 1947, he asked to 
be sent several views of New York. He wanted to com- 
pare "what mankind in the Western Hemisphere accom- 
plished during half a century". "My personal impres- 
sion of America", he wrote, "was very favorable, but 
I was also half a century younger. My life here is 
all the same in the same environment. I do not know 
if it is what one may call happiness?" The photo- 
graph given above Kusnezov sent earlier, inscribing 
it on the back with the date, 18 June 1947. To com- 
memorate Kusnezov's death, a joint meeting of 4 scien- 
tific bodies took place on May 10, 1948. The big 
four were: Zoological Institute of the Academy of 
Science, All Union Entomological Society, Biological 
Faculty of the University, and Society of Naturalists. 
The speakers were Academician E.N. Pavlovsky, Prof. 
M.N. Rimsky-Korsakoff, A.S. Danielevsky, and Dr. I.V. 
Kozhanchikoff. A special issue of a journal or a 
pamphlet devoted to the memory of the late Professor 
was offered and accepted. 


On the following page is a short list of scien- 
tific publications of Professor Kusnezov. The com- 
plete life list comprises 102 entries. Various trans- 
lations and textbooks considered above are omitted. 
Most of Kusnezov's papers on any aspect of Lepidop- 
tera are included. 


D.N. Borodin 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
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PARTIAL LIFE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF N.J. KUSNEZOV 
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1904b. "Gynandromorphous specimen of Porthetria dispar 

L." (In Russ.) Ibid., vol.4. 
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1906c. "Revue des représentants de la famille des 
Sphingidae daus les faunes paléarctiques et en par 
tie paléanarctique (émodo-sérique)." (In Russ.) 
Horae Soc. Ent. Ross., vol.37: pp.293-343. 

1907. "About the periodical system of butterflies of 
Prof. P.I. Bakhimetieff." Rev.Russe d'Ent., vol.7. 

1908a. "The collection of Microlepidoptera of M.Wocke 
purchased by the Museum." (In Russ.) Ann. Mus. 
Zool. St. Petersburg, vol.12. 

1908b. "Nouveau genre paléarctique de Noctuidae." 
Russ.) Ibid., vol.13: pp.65-68. 

1908c. "List of Lepidoptera collected by L.S. Berg on 
the northern Shores of the Aral in the year 1906! 
(In Russ. ) Izv Otd 
ObSE, vol.4: pp.103-121, 4 pls. 

1909. "A. "A new species of Hipparchia Fabr. 1807 (Satyrus 
Latr. 1809) from the Crimea." (In English.) Ann. 
Mus. Zool. St.Petersburg,vol.1i:pp.140-14,, 2 pls. 

1910. "On the possibility of viviparity among some 
Lepidoptera of the family Danaidae (Pieridae 
auct.).™ (In Russ.) Horae Ent. Soc. Ross., 
vol.39: pp.634-561, 1 pl. 

1912-1913. Transl. of Lampert's Atlas of Microlepid- 
optera. (In Russ.) St. Petersburg. 

1913a. "Wing venation as one of the criteria intaxono- 
my of the Lepidoptera." (In Russ.) Rev. Russe 
d'knt., vol.13. 

1913b. "On schematization of the wing venation pattern 
of Lepidoptera." (In Russ.) Ibid., vol.13. 

191. "On the Morphology of the genital apparatus of 
the Lepidoptera." (In Russ.) Ibid., vol.1: pp. 
xiii-xv. 


(In 


1915a. "On the chaetotaxy of the Hepialid larvae." (In 
Russ. & English.) Ibid., vol.14: pp.449-459. 

1915b. "Certaines éléments de la faune des Lépidoptéres 
de la région paléarctique." (In Russ.) Ibid., 
vol.15: pp.liii-lv. 

1915c. "On several cases of andromorphism among the 
Lepidoptera." (In Russ.) Ibid. svol.el5: pp.lvii-lx. 

1915d. "Description of Parametriotes thease gen.n.,sp.n., 
a new enemy of tea bush on Transcaucasia.” (In Russ. 
& English.) Ibid.,vol.15: pp.626-652,pls.v-ix. 

1915e,1929. "Insectes Lépidoptéres (Insecta Lepidopte- 
ra)" in "Faune de la Russie". (In Russ. )Mus.Zool. 
Acad. Sci. (Leningrad): vol.1: pp.i-ccexxxvi,1915; 
Vol.2: pp.cccxxxvii-dxcix, 1-64, 233 figs., 1929. 

1916a. "Lepidoptera in Nassonov's Zoological Collection 
of Hydrographic Expedition to the Arctic Ocean." 
(In Russ.) Ann. Mus. Zool. St. Petersburg. 

1916b. "On caterpillar of Amorpha tremlae Tr." 
Russ.) Rev. Russe d*Ent., vol.16. 

1917a. "Contributions to the morphology of the genital 
apparatus in Lepidoptera. Some cases of gynandro- 
morphism." (In Russ.) Ibid., vol.16: pp.151-191, 
19 figs. 

1917b. "On the classification of the family Danaidae 
(Pieridae auct.)." (In Russ.). Ibid., vol.17. 

1921. "On taxonomic conceptions and efforts for their 
use on the basis of morphological data." (In Russ. 
& English. ) Ibid., vol.17: pp.53-80. 

1925. "Some new Eastern and American elements in the 
fauna of Lepidoptera of Polar Europe." Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S. (A), 1925: pp.119-122. 

1926. "The “morphology « of copulatory structures in some 
cases of gynandromorphism in Lepidoptera." Biol. 
Bull. vol.51: pp.245-256, 10 figs. 

1928. "Oligamatites martynovi, gen. et sp.nn., a fos- 
sil Amatid Lepidopteron from the Oligocene beds of 
Central Asia." (In Emglish.) Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. U.R.S.S. (A), 1928: pp.431-436, 1 fig. 

1929a. "The cycle of development and morphology of Mala- 
codea regelaria Tengstr. in comparison with Euro- 
pean species of Operophthera Hb. on the question 
of micropterism." (In Russ.) Rev. Russe d'Ent., 
vol.23: pp.1l-31, 4 pls., 3 figs. 

1929b. “Sur le manque de quelques éléments dans la faune 
des Lépidoptéres de la Crimée." (In Russ.) Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1929: pp-321-326. 

1930a. "Dépendance entre 1a distribution géographique 
des Asciidae (Lepidoptera) et la distribution ainsi 


(In 


1930b. a the aaecce of certain elements from the 
Lepidopterous fauna of the Crimea." Entomologist, 
vol.63: pp.103-106, 128-132. 

1930c. “Abhangigkeit der geographischen Verbreitung der 
Weisslinge, Asciidae, von der Verbreitung ihre Fut- 
terpflanzen und der chemischen Zusammen setzung der 
letzteren." (In German). Zeitschr. Morph. Oekol. 
Tiere, vol.17: pp.778-79k. 

1931. "On the systematic position of the gems David- 
iana Obth. (Lepidoptera, Papilionoidea)." (In Russ.) 
Ann. Mus. Zool. Acad. Leningrad, vol.31:pp.347-358, 
4 pls. 

1935a. "The origin of the Lepidopterous fauna of Arctic 
Eurasia (Prelim. note)." Arctica,vol.3:pp.115-136. 

1935b. Transl. of Wigglesworth, V.B., The Principles of 


Insect Physiology. (In Russ.) 
1938. "The Arctic fauna of Eurasia and its origin." 


U.R.S. S., vole5: epieaEs 
1941. "A Revision of the Amber Lepidoptera.” (In Russ. 
& English.) Edition Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S. (Moscow): 


135 pp-, 3l pls. zy 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


13. The Migration of Butterflies by C.B. Williams* 


Readers of the Lep. News who had not already 
known of Dr. Williams as the leading world authori- 
ty on butterfly migration met him through his arti- 
cle in the preceding issue of the News (pp.17-18). 
The following issue will contain his second article. 


In the introduction to his book, Dr. Williams 
states the objects as follows (pp.2-3): 


"Firstly, to establish by force of evidence, 
the reality and especially the wilful nature of the 
unidirectional flights. 


"Secondly, by collecting all available records 
of such flights, to try and discover the actual 
facts of the case with regard to as many species as 
possible. 


"Thirdly, to trace the connection between these 
flights and the periodic changes in distribution 
area. 


"Fourthly, to compare the combined phenomena, 
for which I believe the world ‘migration’ can be 
used without any undue misapplication, with the 
somewhat similar habits found in other insects, 
birds, fishes and some mammals and to see to what 
extent they resemble or differ from each other. 


"And finally, to discuss the possible causes, 
both original and immediate, and the meaning and 
results of these phenomena." 


Conclusions are developed convincingly on each 
of these points except the third, for which the in- 
formation available seems to be insufficient. 


Migrations are classed as: (a) those with a re- 
turn flight, which may occur on the same day (see 
Ehrlich, Lep. News 2: p.92 - Papilio glaucus), lat- 
er in the same flight (Catopsilia spp.), or at a 
different season (Danaus plexippus); (b)those with- 
out a return flight, with one migration season in a 
year(Pieris brassicae) or with two(Papilio polytes). 


All known published records of butterfly migra- 
tion in all parts of the world are set forth systen- 
atically and geographically in eleven chapters, 
with 1272 records of 214 species. Records and spe- 
cies are overwhelmingly most numerous for Pieridae 
and Nymphalidae, with Papilionidae, Lycaenidae, and 
Hesperiidae weakly represented. Pieris brassicae, 
Danaus plexippus, and Vanessa cardui are the cham- 
pion migrants. The migration of moths is consid- 
ered in one chapter. The last seven chapters are 
devoted to general discussions. A valuable biblio- 
graphy occupies 27 pages. 


Every butterfly collector who is interested in - 
the meaning of field observations will find this a 
frequently consulted volume for his bookshelf. 


ma arene ee ey ae A ec C.L. Remington 
* Pp. 473; 71 figs. 1930. Edinburgh and London 
(Oliver & Boyd). U.S.A. agents: Stechert-Hafner, 
Ince, 31 East 10th St., New York 3, N.Y. Price, 
new, about $3.75 net. 
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Vol.III, no.3 
ON THE PRIORITY OF CTENUCHIDAE KIRBY, 1837 


In vol.2: p.103, of The Lepidopterists' News 
(1948), S.G. Kiriakoff tries to justify the validi- 
ty of AMATIDAE over CTENUCHIDAE, quoting several of 
the Rules in support of his opinion. It is true 
the Rules do not mention the chronological priority 
of family names, but for quite a long time, entomo- 
logists, not to mention zoologists in other fields, 
have adopted certain provisional rules based on com 
mon sense as a working basis for their research in 
Systematics. The general trend seems to be the re- 
taining of the name first used, as long as its for- 
mation was correct, thus extending the concept used 
in genera and species. 


In our case, we have the following historical 
outlay: 


1) Snellen, 1867, proposed the family name SYE- 
TOMIDAE with Syntomis as its type genus. Syntomis, 
however, became a synonym of Amata, and on this ac- 
count the name AMATIDAE was proposed by Jansen, 1917, 
as a substitute to SYNTOMIDAE. 


2) Before Jansen, however, Neumoegen & Dyar, 
1893, had proposed the name EUCHROMIIDAE, having Eu- 
chromia as the type genus. This name of course 
could not prevail in relation to SYNTOMIDAE, but 
certainly had priority on AMATIDAE. 


3) But before all other authors, Kirby, 1837, 
had published the name CTENUCHIDAE having Ctenucha 
as its type genus. 


Thus, we have three genera in the same family, 
originating three family names, all of them con- 
structed in accordance to Rule 4 of the Code. 


Ctenucha —- CTENUCHIDAE Kirby, 1837 
Euchromia — EVCHROMIIDAE Neumoegen & Dyar, 1893 
Amata (= Syntomis) — AMATIDAE Jansen, 1917 

(= SYNTOMIDAE Snellen, 1867) 


On & priority basis, no valid reason supports 
AMATIDAE as the name for this family. In the case 
of Ctenucha being split from the group, EUCHROMI- 
IDAE would be considered as the following available 
name, and only the remote possibility of Euchromia 
also being split from the group would leave AMAT- 
IDAE as the remaining available name, as desired by 
Kiriakoff. 


Supposing these genera had originated three dis- 
tinct families, in their subsequent lumping no z0ol- 
ogist would for a moment think of using any but the 
oldest name. 


I would recommend, on this subject, the very 
useful paper by R.F. dtAlmeida- "Sobre a nomencla- 
tura de alguns grupos superiores da ordem Lepidop- 
tera. 2a. Nota: Familias Lasiocampidae, Lymantri- 
idae, Mimallonidae e Uraniidae e superfamilia Arc- 
tioidea." Arquiv. Mus. Paranaense, Curitiba, Brasil, 
vol.3: ppe131-143, 1943 - where this question is 
very thoroughly examined, and based on a quite ex- 
tensive bibliography. Most probably this work has 
been overlooked by Kiriakoff. 


Lauro P. Travassos F? 
S&o Paulo, Brasil 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


53. Alibert, H., "Note sur un nouvel insecte vivant 
sur goyavier en Céte d'Ivoire." Agron. Trop., vol.2: 
pp-69-71, 3 figs. 19,7. [Abstract in Rev. App. Ent. 
(A), vol.36: pp.389-390.| Pesmeocraera varia (Noto- 
dont.): all stages described; notes on habits. (P.B.) 

54. Bentick, G.A., "Bijzondere vangsten van Lepidopte— 
ra." (Captures of rare Lepidoptera.) (In Dutch.) 
Tijdschr. v. Ent., vol.90; Verslag: pp-43-44. 1 Nov. 
1948. 10 rare species captured in Holland in 1947, 
of which Lithocolletis padella and true Caloptilia 
elongella (formerly C. betulicola has been erroneous 
ly recorded under latter name) are new for the fauna 
of Holland. (A.D.) 

55. Berger, L.A., "Remarques sur la faune belge." (In 
French). Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.15-18. Feb. 1949. 
Notes on several butterflies and moths in Belgium. 

56. Berger, L.A. & M. Fontaine, "Une espéce méconnue 
du genre Colias F." (In French). Lambillionea 
vol.47: pp.91-98; vol.48: pp.12-15, 21-24, 90-110, 

1 pl. Dec. 1947, Feb., Apr., Dec. 1948. For very 
many years two distinct spp. have gone under name 

of Colias hyale. This remarkable paper contrasts 
crisply and clearly the new species with hyale on 
basis of adult color and pattern of wings and body, 
adult odor, environment, host plants (always Hippo- 
crepis comosa for n.sp., many legumes for C. hyale), 
ovum, larva, pupa. N.sp. known from N.W. France and 
S. England to Ural Mts. and Persia. C. hyale does 
not occur as far south, but reaches eastern Siberia. 
Name selected for n.sp. is C. alfacariensis Ribbe, 
1905, presumably used for local form. The 1948 re- 
vision of the International Rules may make possible 
another name. Excellent photos of n.sp. and hyale. 
One of the most thorough, interesting papers on but- 
terflies in many years. 

57. Berthet,H.,"Note sur Parastichtis (Orthosia auct.) 
suspecta Hbn. (iners Germ.)." (In French.) Rev. 
franc. Lépid., vol.11: pp.334-335. June 1948. Re- 
cords specimens from Barlelonnette and Etages-—en- 
Oisans. 

58. Betz, J.-T., "Assiste-t-on, actuellement & une ex- 
tension de l'aire de dispersion d'Araschnia levana, 
L.?" (In French.) Rev. franc. Lépid., volell: pp. 
330-334. June 1948. Evidence of northward extension 
of range of A. levana in N. France. 

59. Cleu, He, “Oxycesta serratae Zerny. Noctuidae nou- 
velle pour la faune de France." (In French.) Rev. 
franc. Lépid., vol.11: pp.329-330. June 1948. 

60. Dufrane,Abel, "Lépidoptéres du Kivu." (In French). 
Bull. & Ann. Soc. Ent. Belgique, vol.84: pp.160-168. 
1948. 4th of a series on Kivu(Africa). Gives names 
to 5 variants. Describes briefly as new (races7): 
Anapheis calypso dentigera f. tsangerensis (sic! ); 


Appias phaola r. intermedia, Mylothris r. rhodope r. 
mauanensis (sic! ); no figures. Uses extensive foot- 


notes to reply to criticisms of Berger (see Lep.News 
3: p.21, #18) and there names new form. 

61. Dufrane, Abel, "Zygénes de la faune belge." (In 
French). Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.5-7. Feb. 1949. 
Describes as new | Zygaena] filipendulae ssp. jot- 
trandi (Harmignies, Belgium); no figs. New records: 
Z. filipendulae ssp. linmenica. 

62. Hering,M., "Les mines de Lithocolletis des Alnus." 
(In French.) Rev. franc. Lépid., volell: pp.318-323, 
5 figs. June 1948. Describes and gives key to leaf 
mines of L. stettinensis, strigulatella, suaveolen- 
tis,alpina and hauderella, froelichiella, klemannel- 
ia, rajella, with figs. of last 3. All feed on Al- 
der (Almus); lists 10 spp.of Alnus, with Lithocolle- 
tis known on each. A great aid to field microlepid- 
opterists! 


63. Hovanits, William, "Ecological Segregation of Inter- 
Fertile Species of Colias." Ecology, vol.29: pp.461- 
469, 1 fig. Oct. 1948. Found in S. Ohio, S. Michi- 
gan, N. Illinois: C. philodice commonest in red clover 
fields and C.surytheme commonest in alfalfa fields, 
with males being more selective than females. Cut- 
ting an alfalfa field changed proportions of species. 

64. Janmoulle, E., "Espaces nouvelles pour la faune 


belge." (In French.) Lambillionea, vol.48: pp.50, 
82-83. Aug., Dec. 1948. Records: Conchylis vectis- 


ana, Grapholitha microgrammana, Teleia saltuum, Tin- 
ea ditella. 


65. Kiriakoff, S.G., "Recherches sur les organes tym— 


fication." & Ann. Soc. Ent. Bel. 
gique, vol.84: pp.231-276, 3 pls. 1948. Investiga- 
tion of phylogenetic significance of tympanic organs 
in family Ctenuchidae. 130 spp. of 62 genera stud- 
ied by dissection, following technique of A.G. Rich- 
ards (technique given); organs of 75 spp. described 
in some detail and 15 figured. Latin terminology 
proposed for 11 common structures of tympanum. 

Three distinct groupings of tympanal structures re- 
ported: 1) rudimentary type - Old World genera plus 
Chrysocale; 2) well-developed organs of "noctuide" 
type - New World genera plus Euchromia; 3) well-dev- 
oped organs with a vibrating membrane ("tympan du 
type & timbale") - African genera. Latter type is so 
different from first two and so uniform for latter 
genera that new family THYRETIDAE (type - Thyretes) 
is erected. New genus ASTRIDIA (type - A. angustata 
Moschler) based on specialized tympamm (in type 2, 
above). A significant paper! 

66. Legras, L., "Au jardin des Hespérides." (In French.) 
Rev. franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.315-317. June 1948. 
Notes on Lepidoptera collecting at Comps, S. France. 

67. Lempke, B.J., “Bestrijding van schimmel bij kweek- 
en." (Control of mould in breeding experiments. ) 
(In Dutch.) Entom. Berichten, vol.12: pp.291-292. 

1 Nov. 1948. The author recommends a method pub- 
lished by R.L.S. Ford, Proc. Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond.(A) 
vol.22: pp.86-88, 1947, and also demonstrated to him 
by Dr. H.B.D. Kettlewell, England; this method is es- 
pecially useful in breeding on a large scale, e.g., 
in experiments with genetics of Lepidoptera. Larvae 
on a branch of the food plant are covered with a bag 
of mosquito netting and placed in a jar with water 
on the bottom of a wooden vessel which has been 
sprayed with a 3% common salt solution; this prevents 
development of mould and reduced mortality of larvae 
considerably. (A.D.) (See Lep. News 2: p.19, no.5h). 

68. MacGillavry, D., "Insecten op Amerikaansche eik" 
(Insects of American oak = Quercus borealis Mign. v. 
maxima Sarg.) (In Dutch). Entom. Berichten, vol.12: 
pp-289-291. 1 Nov. 1948. Phalaera bucephala and 
Orthosia incerta recorded on this food plant in Hol- 
land. A.D. 

69. Meer Mohr, J.C. van der, "Some notes on the life 
history of the Maize Borer." Chronica Naturae, vol. 
105: pp.-74-78. March 1949. Pyrausta mubilalis (Py- 
alidae) is a serious pest of maize at the E. coast 
of Sumatra. Development covers 14 months, occurrence 
is continuous throughout the year. List of wild 
food plants is given. Parasites are of very minor 
importance. (A.D.) 

70. Meer Mohr, J.C. van der, "A note on the Green 
Rice Moth, Doloessa viridis Zell." Chronica Naturae 
vol.105: pp.79-80. D. v. (= Thagora figurana Walk.) 
is a pest of stored rice and maize at the E. coast 
of Sumatra. A short description of stages and re- 
marks on feeding habits and development. (A.D.) 
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71. Munroe, Eugene, "A new genus of Nymphalidae and 
its affinities (Lepidoptera, Rhopalocera)." Journ. 
N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol.57: pp.67-78. Mar. 1949. Re- 
views the genera Ergolis, Laringa, Burytela, Byblis, 
Neptidopsis, Mesoxantha, Mestra, Vila, and Biblis, 
and gives their generic synonymies. The author 
erects a new genus, Archimestra, with generotype Ar 
gynnis teleboas Menetries, (1832). Query as to whe- 
ther Cystineura can be considered a synonym of Mes— 
tra, since they are both monotypical and their gene- 
rotypes are not conspecific. (C.dP. ) 

72. Nabokov, V., "A New Species of Cyclargus Nabokov 
(Lycaenidae, Lepidoptera)." Entomologist, vol.&1: 
pp.273-280, 11 figs. Dec. 1948. Describes as new 
C. erembis (Little Cayman Is.). Wing pattern, 0” gen- 
italia, scales figured in detail. Predicts erembis 
will be found in Cuba sympatrically with C. anmon. 

73- Nabokov, V.,"The Nearctic Members of the Genus Ly 
caeides Hubner (Lycaenidae, Lepidoptera)." Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool., vol.101: pp.479-541, 9 pls. Feb. 
1949. lLycaeides, in restricted sense, limited to 3 
spp.(nowhere clearly distinguished! ): argyrognomen — 
Holarctic;ismenias - Palearctic; melissa - Nearctic. 
Describes in great detail,with photos, Nearctic rac- 
es of argyrognomen as follows: anna, ricei, lotis, 
alaskensis,scudderi, aster, ferniensis, atrapraetex— 
tus, sublivens (subsp. nov. - Telluride, Colo.), 
longinus (subsp. nov. - Jackson Hole, Wyo.); of mel- 
issa as follows: melissa, pseudosamelis (subsp.nov. 
- Pitkin Co., Colo.), inyoensis, annetta, samelis. 
Very detailed synonymies. Also photos of num. Pale- 
arctic races of ismenias and argyrognomen. Clearly 
the result of patient painstaking work, but difficult 
or impossible to understand completely because of 
lack of yes-or-no summaries or keys. 

74. Picard, J., "Nouvelles races d*Hesperiidae fran- 
gaises." (In French.) Rev. franc. Lépid., vol.1l: 
pp.324-328. June 1948. Describes as new skippers 
from France: Carcharodus alceae race corsicus(Calvi, 
Corsica),Reverdinus lavatherae r. pyrenaicus(Gédre), 
Pyrgus alveus r. lutetianus(Forét de Saint-Germain), 
P. bellieri r. adkini (Bagnol-les-Bains), Heteropte— 
rus morpheus r. vasconiae (Biarritz). No figures. 

75. Poivre, Ro, "Notes sur quelques espéces capturées 
au plateau d’Assy (Haute-Savoie)." (In French) 

Rev. frang. Lépid., vol.1l: pp.344-347- Sept. 1948. 
Records of 6 spp. of moths. 

76. Praviel, G., "Augiades sylvanus Esper ssp. nicae- 
ensis nov." (In French.) Rev. franc. Lépid., vol. 
11: p.324. June 1948. Describes Maritime Alps syl- 
vanus as new race nicaeensis (Nice). No figure. 

77. Rupert, Laurence R.,"A revision of the North Amer- 
ican species of the genus Plagodis (Lepidoptera,Geo- 
metridae, Ennominae)." Journ. N.Y. Ent. Soc.,vol.57: 
pp.19-48,pls.1-5. Mar. 1949. Discusses and figures, 
including the male and female genitalia and some pre- 
paratory stages, P. serinaria, P. kuetzingi, P. pur— 
Puraria, P. phlogosaria, P. fervidaria, P. alcoolar— 
ia, and some subspecific and season forms. P. phlo- 
gosaria iris is proposed as a new race (subspecies) 
from Armdale, Nova Scotia. Holotype and allotype in 
the U.S.N.M. (C.dP. ) 

78. Ritimeyer,E., "Mise au point au sujet de mon arti- 
cle sur Coenonympha leander var. gallica m. et re- 
port de cette variété a Coenonympha iphis." (In 
French.) Rev. franc. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.312-315. 
June 1948. Agrees that his race gallica should be- 
long to C. iphis instead of C. leander, gives table 
for distinguishing the 2 spp. 

79. Sarlet, L., "Un cas d’atavisme intéressant chez la 
femelle d*Erannis leucophaearia Schiff." (In French.) 
Lambillionea, vol.48: pp.78-79. Oct. 1948. Remark- 
able specimen of (normally wingless) female of this 
species, showing mech more wing rudiment than usual. 


80. Sevastopulo, D.G., "The colour relationship be- 


tween certain pupae and their surroundings." Proc. 
Roy. Ent. Soc. London (A), vol.23: pp.93-95. 28 Dec. 
1948. Reports tests on Papilio polytes, P. demoleus 
and Danaus chrysippus, to determine effect, if any, 
of background color on pupal color. Results nega- 
tive. (P.B.) 


81. Storace, L., "Quelques observations sur l'exerge 


antinorii Oberthiir de Papilio dardamua Brown." (In 
French. ) Lambillionea, vol.48: ppe65— e Oct. 1948. 
Discussion of this African Papilio. 


82. Toxopeus, L.J., "Notes on Lymantriidae, with a par- 


tial revision of the genus Redoa WIK. (Results of 
the Third Archbold Expedition 1938-1939)". (In Eng- 
lish). Treubia, vol.19: pp.429-481. 1948. Divided 
in 8 chapters as follows. 1. Notes on the family 
name Lymantriidae. 2. An annotated list of the spec- 
ies of Lymantria from Java: 16 spp. recorded of 
which 1 for the first time from this island; new are: 
L. capnodes bisextilis, L. vasatrix; L. marginalis 
harimuda Roepke is redescribed. 3. Synonymy of Ly- 
mantria minora Van Eecke: synonyms are Dura panthera 
v. Eecke and L. pendelburyi Coll. 4. Notes on the 
genus Imaus Moore and related genera; new PSILOCHI- 
RA gen., P. lineata nycthemera subsp. n., (Borneo 
Imaus mindus collenettei subsp.n. (Java). 5. A tabu- 
lar review of Leucoma group of genera; a key for 13 
genera, new is CANDIDATA (Amboina). 6. A provision- 
al tubular review of the oriental species of the ge- 
nus Redoa Walk. 57 spp. and 1 subsp. are reviewed, 
of which are new: from Sumatra: R. diatreta, byssina; 
from Borneo: isabella, clavigera, flaminea, sparsa, 
linteola, arborchristi, prasioneura, rhopica, sale- 
brosa, corrugata, adusta, satinata, erasmia; from 
Java: salsa, phrika, gedea, galene, galanthina, velu- 
tina; from New Guinea: flaccida, palea. 7. Nygmia 
icilia (Stoll.) and allied forms: distribution of 9 
Indo-Malayan subspp. 8. Five new genera of the Nyg- 
mia group: PRONYGMIA, (India, Java) with P. xantho- 
pera punctata subsp.n., (Java); MICCOTROGIA (Malaya, 
Java); MICRONYGMIA (Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo), with 
M. oreolinta sp.n. (Java); XANTHONYGMIA (Borneo) 
with X. oculata sp.n. (Borneo); BRADYTERA (Java, 
Sumatra). Photographs are given of Imaida sinuata 
spen., Imaus mindus collenettei subsp.n., Lymantria 
vastatrix sp.n., L. ossea sp.n., L. minora v. Eecke, 
neallotype 9. Neurations of Psilochira lineata nyc- 
themera and of Imaida sinuata are figured. (A.D. 


83. Travassos, Lauro, "Contribugéo ao Conhecimento 


dos tArctiidae’. XVI. (Lepidoptera, Heterocera)." 
Rev. Brasil. Biol., vol.8: pp.493-504, 6 figs. Dec. 
1948. Deals with the genus Phegoptera. A review of 
the taxonomic history of the genus is given. The ge- 
nus itself, and the typical species, P. histrionica, 
are described in great detail, with figures of wing 
pattern, adults of both sexes, venation, genitalia, 
tarsi, and palpi. (P.B.) 


84. Viette, P., "Contribution a l'étude des Microptery- 


gidae (2 note). Descriptions des génitalia mfles de 
quelques espéces de Micropteryx." (In French.) Rev. 
frang. Lépid., vol.ll: pp.340-344, 6 figs. Describes 
and figures o genitalia of M. aureoviridella, imper- 
fectella, islamella, myrtella, octopunctella. 


85. Wellington, E.F., "Artificial Medium for Larval 


Rearing." Forest Insect Investigations Bi-mon. ge 
Rept., vol.5: p.2. Jan.-Feb. 1949. Medium for rear- 
ing Choristoneura fumiferana and 3 other spp. with 
similar habits. Thrive on hardened slabs of foliage- 
water suspension mixed in Waring Blendor with hot 
agar and "Mycoban" (micro-organism inhibitor). Lep- 
idoptera feeding externally on foliage will not take 
the medium. A most significant technique for large- 
scale rearing work, such as genetics! 


oe 


Mar. 1949 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


All members may use this colum to advertise their of- 
ferings and needs in Lepidoptera. There is no cost for 
this service. Unless withdrawn sooner by the member, 


each notice will appear in TWO consecutive issues. 


Wanted: information on the distribution of Utah LYCAEN- 
IDAE in various collections. Please send notices of 
availability of material. John C. Downey, Biology 
Dept., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


— 


AGENT WANTED IN U.S.A. who can sell our whole 1949 
catch, to be collected in faunistically rich Khasi and 
Naga Hills of northern India: including butterflies 
and many other orders of insects. Total will be about 
1,000,000 specimens. Please contact us for our terms. 
Himalayan Butterfly Co., Shillong, Khasi Hills, INDIA. 
Have a quantity of Urania riphaeus from Madagascar, 
first-quality papered specimens, for exchange by 100 
or 1000. Also have Morpho amathonte, menelaus, aega, 
etc. by one or a dozen, and thousands of other butter- 
flies for exchange,for what have you? Butterfly World 
Supply House, 289 E. 98th St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


All sizes of black steel insect pins from Czechoslova- 
kia for sale at $3.00 per 1000 or $25.00 for 10,000. 
Dr. H. Wilcke, Kossen/Tyrol, No. 199, AUSTRIA. 

For sale: "THE MACROLEPIDOPTERA OF THE WORLD" by A. 
Seitz. Vol.5, the North & South American butterflies 
in four volumes; bound in buckram. Vol.9, the Indo- 
Australian butterflies in two volumes; bound in buck- 
ram and calf. Both sets complete, all plates intact, 
in GOOD condition. Price $250.00. 

M. Spelman, 2781 Grand Concourse, New York 58, N.Y. 


a ——— 


Wanted immediately for generic revision, all species 
of genus Annaphila Grt. EXCEPTING A. divinula Grt., A. 
decia Grt., A. depicta Grt., and A. diva Grt. Mater- 
ial from Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas especially 
needed. Distributional, ecological, and biological 
data desired. Offer in exchange Rhopalocera and Hete- 
rocera of So. and Central Calif. C.I. Smith, Dept. of 
Entomology & Parasitology, Agriculture Hall, Room 112, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

For sale: European races of PARNASSIIDAE in papers or 
mounted with exact data and in good condition. P. a 
ollo L. var brittingeri R. a. R. do’ (= chetus Frahet»), 
P. mnemosyne L. var. hartmanni Stdfs. dg and ab. mel- 
aina Honr. 9 and ab. umbratilis Fruhst. 9 (extremely 
melanistic forms). Supply limited, order early. Dr. 
W.J. Reinthal, Dept. of Zool. Sciences, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


ae ee 


Subscriptions to Entomologisches Nachrichtenblatt, a 
German language mimeographed monthly periodical devot- 
ed largely to Lepidoptera, are offered by its editor 
in exchange for butterfly and moth pupae or for Lepid- 
optera literature. Write: Adrian Lathi, Inneres Som- 
merhaus, Burgdorf, SWITZERLAND. 


--—--—--—-— + +. 


THE NEW BIO METAL STANDARD redwood box, with screw-on 
hinges and mitered corners at shoulders. 9 x 13 x 2% 
inches. $2.10 each, $24.00 dozen. 

ore 


Bio Metal Associates announces its new COMSTOCK BOX. 
White pine frame, birch veneer top and bottom, finest 
composition white paper lined. Hand-rubbed lacquer 
finish; hinges inside and hidden; 13 x 9 x 24 inches. 
$3.85 each, quantity discounts. 

Bio Metal Associates, Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Wanted: COPIES OF THE DATA from specimens of the fol- 
lowing species and races of PAPILIO: 

P. bairdii hollandii, P. b. brucei 

P. nitra, P. n. kahlii 

P. machaon aliaska, P. m. hudsonianus, P. m. dodi 


Will be glad to supply data from any species of Rhopa- 
locera to be found in the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History in return. 

Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Academy St., Maplewood, N.J. 
Wanted for cash or exchange: EVUPHYDRYAS of the world. 
in series. Also Nearctic MITOURA in series. 

D.P. Frechin, 1504 N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 


4,000 Geometridae, Arctiidae, Noctuidae, Bombycidae, 
Hepialidae of Austrian Alps pinned but unspread need 

to be sold to provide space for 1949 collecting. Es- 
pecially Acronicta, Euxoa, Rhyacia, Dianthoecia, Cosmia, 
Anarta, Acidalia, Ortholita, Boarmia, Biston, Gnophos, 
and many others. Each for 15¢, including the very good 
species. 25% discount for orders over 1000 specimens. 
Specimens perfect and with full data. 

Dr. H. Wilcke, Késsen/Tyrol, No. 199, AUSTRIA. 


——— 


Wanted to buy: THE MOTH BOOK, by W.J. Holland (1937), 
in good condition. 
Mrs. Emily Henriksen, Orcas Island, East Sound, Wash. 


es LIVING MATERIAL ea) 


The News will welcome especially notices concerning the 

exchange or sale of Lepidoptera eggs, larvae, and pupae, 
hoping to revive the old interest in rearing and to re- 

emphasize the importance of studying the immature stages. 
Contributors are urged to include accurate locality data 
with all material sent. 


Living OVA for sale or exchange (in season): Citheronia 
regalis, Eacles imperialis, Samia gloveri, hybrid cecro- 
Pia-gloveri, Actias luna, Automeris io, Telea polyphe- 
ms. Duke Downey, 51 W. 4th St., Sheridan Wyo. 


Desire to purchase or exchange living Saturniid pupse 
of the world. Have limited number Rothschildia forbesi 
and/or orizaba pupae for sale or preferably in exchange. 
R.L. Halbert, 1201 W. 30th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Contacts desired to obtain live pupae of Sphingidae and 
Saturniidae, and eggs of Catocalinae. Dr. v. Froreich, 
Postschiesfach 431, Aachen, GERMANY (British Zone). 
Eggs of Actias luna for sale in season by the 100 or 
1000. M. Eugene Smith, Rt. #2, Newnan, Georgia. 


oe? 


Sa MAX MINOR FEET 


Dr. Max Minor Peet, world famous surgeon, died sud- 
denly at Ann Arbor, Mich., Mar.25, 1949. Between as- 
signments in medicine he found time to do mich credit- 
able work in zoology, being especially widely known as 
an ornithologist. His collections of Lepidoptera in 
the University of Michigan Museum add mich to our know- 
ledge of the fauna of some of the little-known parts of 
the State. 

Ralph Beebe 
Ecorse, Michigan 


Edward Coher has recently left Massachusetts to 
spend a year on entomological research in Brazil, cen- 
tering his activities at Sao Paulo. 


—_- 


2 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Are there any collection records of Megathymis 
ursus since the types were collected almost 50 
years ago?™ (Ed. Note: Prof. Forbes referred 
this question to Mr. E.L. Bell.) 


A. As far as I know there are no published records 
of further captures of Megathymus ursus Poling 
since the original description in 1902, other than 
the mention by Barnes & McDunnough (1912. Contribu- 
tions, 1 (3),pp.36 and 43) in the collection of Mr. 
0.C. Poling. However there are three specimens in 
the collection of the United States National Museun, 
Washington, D.C., all of them females, and Mr. W.D. 
Field of that Museum has kindly sent to me the data 
accompanying them. The type specimen upon which 
Poling based his description of ursus bears the lo- 
cality label "So. Arizona Poling" without date of 
capture; another specimen bears the locality label 
"Redington Ariz.", also without date of capture; 
the third specimen bears the locality label "Santa 
Catalina Mts. Ariz. Pinal Co." and the date of cap~ 
ture label "Aug. 16-23". Barnes & McDunnough state 
that as far as they knew then, approximately ten 
years after the description of ursus, there were 
only two specimens in existence, the type in the 
Barnes collection and another specimen in the col-— 
lection of Mr. 0.C. Poling and that no individuals 
had been observed since 1903. They also say that 
between 1901 and 1903 some 8 or 10 individuals were 
observed in the beginning of September and that of 
these but two were captured, the type in the Barnes 
collection and the specimen in the Poling collec- 
tion. Thus the third specimen mentioned above hav- 
ing been capturedin August may have been taken sub— 
sequent to the publication of the Barnes & McDun- 
nough paper in 1912, at any rate apparently it was 
not known to them at the time. 

Ernest L. Bell 


Q. "For some time I have tried to find Lepidoptera 
larvae feeding on "Club Mosses" (Lycopodium) with- 
out any luck. Are any species known to feed on 
these plants?" 


A. I know only Sparganothis lycopodiana Kft. which 
is not structurally separable from S. sulfureana 
Clem., and may be merely a color form. Probably a 
few other caterpillars of the groups reported as 
feeding on "mosses and lichens" might be found oc- 


casionally. 
be 


The biographical notes and list of publications of 
Professor Kusnezov presented by Mr. Borodin on pp. 
29-31 were given an unusually large portion of this 
issue of the Lep. News because scientific publica— 
tions of Russia, which may contain an account of 
Kusnezov, have a very small world distribution and 
in recent years have been almost entirely in the 
Russian language, probably not understood by most 
News readers. In the interests of international 
lepidopterology we consider a proper account of 
Kusnezov important. (See vol.2: p.110). 


en 


W-T.M. Forbes 


C.LeR. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Beebe, William (Dr.), Zoological Park, New York 60, 
N.Y. RHOP. MACRO. Ecology, Life History. Coll. 

FROEMEL, E.A., Columbus, Nebraska. RHOP. MACRO: 
esp. Catocala. Coll. Ex. Buy. 

Gatti, Arthur, 63 W. Seventh St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
RHOP: esp. Papilionidae, Morphidae, Brassolidae, 
Nymphalidae, Amathusidae. Coll. Ex. Buy. Sell. 

Jones, Frank Morton (Dr.), 2000 Riverview Ave., Wil- 
mington, Dela. LEPID: esp.Psychidae. Coll.Ex. Buy. 

Kessler, Francis D., 333 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 9, 
N.Y. MACRO: esp. Saturniidae. Life History. Buy. 

Leuschner, Ronald, 1172 S. Wenonah Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. RHOP: esp. Speyeria, Brenthis, Melitaea. 
Coll. Ex. MACRO. 

Sicher, Harry (Dr.), Loyola Univ.School of Dentistry, 
1757 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Stein, George L., c/o Laue, 706 Greythorne Rd., 
Wynnewood, Pa. RHOP: esp. Papilionidas,Morphidae, 
Nymphalidae. MACRO:esp. Castniidae, Saturniidae, 
Sphingidae. Life History. Coll. Ex. Buy. Sell. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Adelphe, Rev. Brother, fcole Supérieure Richard, 
200 Rue Galt, Verdun, P.Q., CANADA. 
Crystal, Bruce W., 7955 "Ft" St., Dexter, Mich. 
Lewallen, L.L., 3530 Myers St., Arlington, Calif. 
McElvare, R.R., 26 Bogart Ave., Port Washington,N.Y. 
Robinson, P.F., 115 Union St., Westfield, Mass. 
Smalley, S.B., 1079 Asbury Rd., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 
Sweetman, H.E., 300 N.Dakota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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BOOKS ON LEPIDOPTERA IN PRINT 


LARVAE OF INSECTS, Pt.I, LEPIDOPTERA AND HYMENOPTERA, 
By Alvah Peterson, Published by author; Columbus, 
Ohio, 1948, 315 pp., 84 full page figs, (Litho- 
printed, cloth bound, 8" x 10 1/2"), Available 
from: Prof, Alvah Peterson, Dept. of Zoology-Entomo— 
logy, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
U.S.A., for $5.00, postpaid. 


This is the first of two projected volumes on 
the larvae of all the orders of holometabolous in- 
sects (see News: p.46) in the Nearctic Region, Pt.1 
contains three sections: the introduction to the im- 
mature insects of all orders; detailed treatment of 
the Lepidoptera; and detailed treatment of the plant- 
feeding Hymenoptera (Sawflies and a few Chalcids). 

The general section describes techniques for 
collecting,killing, preserving, and inflating larvae 
and gives keys to the immature stages of the orders 
of insects, The keys throughout the volume are 
well illustrated with large, simple drawings, There 
is a general bibliography on immature insects with 
87 titles, 

The second section, on Lepidoptera, occupies pa- 
ges 60~236 of which 58 pages are filled with figures 
and 58 with explanations of figures, A lucid intro- 
duction to the characters of larvae of Lepidoptera 
is followed by a tabular comparison of the systems 
of S.B, Fracker, W.T.M, Forbes, and Carl Heinrich 
for naming the setae, The keys, which include near- 
ly all Nearctic families of Lepidoptera, are based 
on those of Fracker(1930) and of course rely entire- 
ly on structural characters, such as setae, horns, 
spiracles, glands, crochets, and relative sizes, 
attempt is made to cover early instars, After the 
keys the families, in alphabetical order, are des- 
cribed and their habits noted, A list of "Some Com 
mon, Important or Unusual Species" shows the species 
actually studied in preparing the book, The excel- 
lent, practical drawings illustrate essential char- 
acters of a very large number of species in nearly 
all families, The bibliography of Nearctic Lepidop- 
tera larvae contains over 200 titles, 


No 


The final section (pages 237-277 and 12 plates) 
deals with Hymenoptera larvae found on plants, 

The end of the volume has an extensive glossary 
of terms, host indices, and an index of all common 
and scientific names in the volume, 

This is a valuable manual of identification for 
anyone interested in Lepidoptera larvae and having 
a microscope available, : 


BUTTERFLY LIVES, By S, Beaufoy, Collins; London. 
1947. 128 pp., 191 photos, Available from: Col- 
lins, 14 St. James's Place, London, England; listed 
at 12s.6d net. (= $2.50 U.S.A.). 


Never before have we found such a large collec- 
tion of superb photographs of butterflies and their 
early stages, Mr. Beaufoy exhibits real skill in 
rearing and finding the stages of the butterflies 
he figures, but the wonderful photographs make read= 
ing this book an exceptional pleasure, It certainly 
stands far above most popular books on butterflies. 

Mr, Beaufoy has chosen for the book 22 species 
of British butterflies, with representatives of all 
major groups and with several species having partic- 
ularly interesting life histories, habits, or distri- 
bution, The delightfully written text on each spe- 
cies, on a simple plane, is accompanied by about 
eight photographs, usually illustrating all four 
stages of the life history, and often with several 
views of one stage or of different larval instars, 
The backgrounds are natural and add to the biologi- 
cal authenticity of the photographs, The scientific 
accuracy of the entire book has been assured by the 
collaboration of Dr, E,B, Ford. 

Mr. Beaufoy hopes to give impetus to the hobby 
of photographing living tutterflies and their early 
stages. He presents in the introduction his tech- 
niques for finding eggs, larvae, and pupae, for 
rearing them, and for photographing the insects, 
"Butterfly Lives" will bring pleasure to collectors 
and students of butterflies anywhere in the world. 


The early signs are that 1949 may be a great migrating year for Lepidoptera in western North 


America, 


Commander J,L. Sperry reported (April) that the larvae of 

that it makes slippery travelling in parts of the desert" (S.Calif.). 
dui, "in tremendous numbers" in the desert section around Little Rock, California, 
large mmbers of observations from many localities during a migration cannot be overestimated. 


lineata "are so plentiful 
D.E, Parker found Vanessa car- 
The importance of 
All 


collectors seeing unusual swarms, especially those moving, of the migrating Lepidoptera are urged to 


send letters or postcards to the News editor immediately, giving all possible details, 
Consult the article by Dr. C.B, Williams on pp.17-18 


be possible to alert other potential observers, 


It may then 


of the February Jep. News for a list of the know migrant butterflies; these and the moths should be 
watched carefully, From June 25-July 31 the address of the News editor will be Eldora, Colorado, 
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CATALOGUE DES L#PIDOPTERES DE FRANCE ET DE BELGIQUE: 
2 vols. By Léon Lhomme. Published by author; 
France, Available from: L, Lhomme, Le Carriol (Lot), 
France. 


This catalogue of the Lepidoptera of France and 
Belgium is a reference work of high quality, Its 
campiler, one of the world's ablest amateur zoolo- 
gists, has now nearly completed publication of the 
final volume, 

Volume I (800 pp.) deals with the Macrolepidop- 
tera, It lists 1676 species, All parts have now 
appeared and the price is 600 francs. 

Volume 2 (about 1200 pp.) covers the Microlepi- 
doptera, of which there are 2665 species recorded. 
It is appearing in six fascicles, of which the 
first five have been published and the sixth was in 
press in March, The price for the entire volume is 
about 2000 francs. 

The author, date, and generotype is given for 
every genus. Under each species is the following 
information: 1) references to recent works in any 
language, in which that species is described or fig- 
ured; 2) detailed records of the distribution in 
France and Belgium and the periods of flight; 3)the 
host plants of the larva; and 4) for many species, 
notes on the habits of larvae and adults, 

This is not a synonymical catalogue and the 
lack of synonymies detracts materially from its val- 
ue. Presumably practical reasons required their 
omission. 

Anyone interested in the Microlepidoptera will 
find the second volume frequently consulted. Stu- 
dents of the Macrolepidoptera whose interests in-= 
clude European species will wish to mve the first 
volume on their bookshelves, The prices are reason- 
able and should be no deterrent, 

[Just as this issue of the Lep. News was being 
made up for the printer we learned of the very re- 
cent passing of M. Lhomme. This is a great loss to 
lepidopterology. An engineer by profession, M. 
Lhomme has long served French entomology, not only 
by compiling the above Catalogue, but by his able 
editing of the Revue francaise de Lépidoptérologie 
and his own original work, We have not yet heard 
who will carry on the Revue or the "Catalogue", but 
presumably orders addressed as above will continue 
to receive proper attention.] 


THE CATERPILLARS OF THE BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, Includ= 
ing the Eggs, Chrysalids and Food-plants, By W. J. 
Stokoe & G, H, T. Stovin, Warne; London. 1944. 

248 pp., 32 pls., figs. Available from: Frederick 
Warne & Co., Ltd. , London, England, or New York,N.Y., 
U.S.A. (bound, 10s.6d in England = $2.10). 


This little book was prepared as a companion 
volume to South's The Butterflies of the British 
Isles, The species are arranged in phylogenetic se- 
quence, but with the most specialized groups first. 
For each species there are notes giving: habits and 
distribution of the adults; the oviposition site; 
descriptions of the egg, larva (all instars), and 
pupa; larval habits; and all known food=plants. 

The descriptions of the life-history of the Monarch 
are quoted from Skudder (sic!). All the larvae are 
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figured in color from the water-color drawings of 
J.C. Dollman and undoubtedly suffice for identifi- 
cation, but they are mt very clear in most cases, 
The figures of the eggs and pupae are in black-and- 
white, The former are especially clear, A very 
useful feature of the book is a descriptive list, 
with simple drawings, of the 140 different food- 
plants and notations of the butterflies which feed 
on them, 


The introductory chapters, Dr, Stovin's contri- 
bution to the book, consider "Instructions and Hints 
for Rearing Butterflies in Captivity" and "Reasons 
for Classification of Butterflies into Families," 

It will surprise North American collectors to 
find that only 68 species of butterflies occur in 
the British Isles, whereas any one locality in the 
Nearctic Region probably has at least 50% more. 
Small wonder that British collectors have turned to 
gathering aberrations enthusiastically} 

All European collectors should find this little 
volume useful, and the close similarity between most 
Palearctic and Nearctic butterflies makes it of in- 
terest anywhere in northern Asia and North America, 


THE CATERPILLARS OF BRITISH MOTHS, Including the 
Eggs, Chrysalids and Food-plants, 2 volumes, By 

W. J. Stokoe & G H, T. Stovin, Warne; London, 1948, 
408 & 381 pp., 90 & 51 pls., figs, Available from: 
Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., London, land, or New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. (about $7.00 U.S 2a. 


Like the butterfly book (see notice above) 
these little volumes will conveniently accompany 
South's work on the adults, Only the families of 
larger moths are included, The first volume deals 
with the families "Sphingidae to Brephidae", and 
the second volume is devoted to the Geometridae, 
Zygaenidae, Limacodidae, Cossidae, Sesiidae (Aeger- 
iidae), and Hepialidae, 

In the same manner as in the volume on butterfly 
caterpillars, there is an extensive list of food- 
plants, with descriptions and figures, Dr, Stovin 
has contributed a simple chapter on insect genetics, 

For each species Mr, Stokoe gives: the habits 
and distribution of the adult moths; descriptions 
of the egg, larva, and sometimes pupa and cocoon; 
and the known food-plants, The figures of larvae 
are in color and are not very clear, Photographs 
and drawings of the eggs and pupae are much better, 

Any collector of moths, at least in the.North- 
ern Hemisphere, will find this a handy reference 
manual, 

Cc, L, Remington 


Some other recent books previously reviewed: 


1. BUTTERFLIES, by E.B. Ford (see Lep. News, vol.1: 
pe3). Available from: Collins, St, James's Place, 
London, ENGLAND, (about $5.00). 

2, ATLAS DES LEPIDOPTRRES DE FRANCE ,,, HSTEROCERES, 
by C. Herbulot (see Lep. News, vol. a p88). 
Available fran: Editions N. ee Place +o 
André-des-Arts, Paris VI®, (350 francs). 

3h ree OF NEW YORK AND Eee STATES, 

1 by W.T.M. Forbes (see Lope News ioe wrote3: 
Pr 35-63. Available from: Robe State 
ollege of Agric,,Ithaca, N.Y.,U.S. sane > (ai vso)e 
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MIGRANT BUTTERFLIES OUTSIDE NORTH AMERICA 


by C.B. Williams, Sc.D. 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 
Harpenden, England 


In an earlier number of the Lepidopterists' 
News (vol.3: pp.17-18) I gave a short account of 
some of the problems facing the student of the Mi- 
gration of Lepidoptera in North America. We know 
of migrations of butterflies in almost every coun- 
try in the world, and the following is a survey of 
the more important species concerned and some of 
the problems outside your own continent. 


In Britain, where we have had the advantage of 
a long series of amateur naturalists, in a relative- 
ly small area, for a hundred years or more, we know 
that about 17 of our 68 species of Rhopalocera are 
migrants, These species with a brief statement of 
their movements are as follows:- 


PAPILIONIDAE:— Papilio machaon L.; we have a 
British race which is resident and confined to the 
fenlands of eastern England, At times 'Swallow- 
tails' are caught along the southern coast, and 
these have been found to be immigrants of the conti- 
nental P. m. gorgonius, and not wanderers of our 
own race, 


PIERIDAE:- Pieris brassicae L, migrates in 
great numbers towards the south in central Germany, 
usually at the end of July. Off-shoots of this 
movement cross the North Sea and the Channel and in- 
vade our E, and S,E, coast sometimes in millions, 
The species has also a large resident population in 
Britain which survives the winter. P. rapae L. has 
movements similar to the above but on a smaller 
scale, P, napi L. is only an occasional migrant, 


Colias croceus Fourcr. and C, hyale L. are both 
visitors from the south which may breed here in the 
sumer but do not normally survive the winter. In 
the first, which is the more frequent immigrant, 
there is some evidence of a return autumn flight. 


Pontia daplidice L, is an occasional wanderer 
to our shores from France, In 1945 there was the 
biggest immigration ever recorded; over 500 adults 
were captured, and eggs, larvae and pupae recorded 
for the first time, 


DANAIDAE:= In the past 80 years over 160 indi- 
viduals of Danaus plexippus L. have been captured 
or seen in the British Isles, The food plant does 
not exist wild in Europe, All specimens examined 
have been of the North American race (see Williams 
et al, 1942). 


NYMPHALIDAE:- Vanessa cardui L, is our great— 
est migrant and comes north nearly every year in 
_ the spring from the Mediterranean or North Africa, 
There is a summer breeding generation in Britain 
but very few survive the winter. VY. atalanta L, 
has similar habits, but a small proportion regular- 
ly survive the winter, 


Nymphalis antiopa L, is a regular autumn imi- 
grant which comes to us from the east; very few sur- 


vive our winter, and there is no record of any lar- 

va being found in this country. N. io L. and N. w- 
ticae L. have been recorded in migratory flights on 

the Continent but are regular residents in Britain, 

Argynnis lathonia L, is an occasional wanderer from 

the south which seldom if ever breeds here, 


LYCAENIDAE:— Cosmolyce boeticus L., Everes ar- 
giades Pall., and Cyaniris semiargus Rott. (acis D. 
& S.) are all occasional immigrants from the south 
which seldom or never breed here, C. boeticus is 
a regular migrant in other parts of the world. 


No Hesperiid has been recorded migrating in Eu- 
TOPe. 


About half of our Sphingidae, and an unknown 
number — probably at least 50 - of our other moths 
are also migrants. 


The British immigrants are a very good represen- 
tation of the situation in Europe, and I know of no 
other butterfly which regularly migrates in western 
Europe which is not on this list, 


In North Africa we get conditions somewhat simi- 
lar to southern Europe and many of our European in- 
migrants have their origin in this area, along the 
northern or southern edge of the great desert belt. 
When however we move further south into tropical Af- 
rica a new fauna and new migrants are found. The 
chief of these are the Pieridae: Catopsilia florella 
Fab, and Anapheis (Belenois) avrota (mesentina Cram.) 
and A. creona Cram, (severina Cram.). The former mi- 
grates chiefly in S. & E, Africa, somtimes reaching 
Egypt. I have seen it moving to the north in N,.E, 
Tanganyika for 16 weeks, The same species has also 
been recorded migrating in Ceylon. In West Africa 
Libythea labdaca Ww. is a regular migrant in Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, and has been reported to have 
flights in different directions at two seasons, More 
observations on this point are urgently required, 
here as in all parts of the world. 


In Ceylon directional flights of butterflies are 
frequent and have been known for nearly a century. 
Nearly one-third of their 250 species have been in- 
volved, but of these only about 20 are regular mi- 
grants; the others may be accidental imitators, In- 
cluded in the regular migrants are the following:- 


PAPILIONIDAE:— Papilio hector L.*; P. demoleus 
L.*; P. polytes L.; P. nomius Esp. 


PIERIDAE:—- Catopsilia Cram.*; C. pomoma 
Fab, and pyranthe L.*; Ixias pyrene L.; Appias alb- 
ina Bdv.*; A. paulina Cram,*; Hebomoia glaucippe L,*; 
Huphina nerissa Fab, 


DANATDAE:— Danaus Jimniace Cram.*; D. septentri- 
onalis Butl,*; Euploea core Cram.*; kollari Feld.; 
and coreta Godt, 
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NYMPHALIDAE:- Precis iphita Cram,; Kallima hors- 
fieldi Koll.; Atella phalanta Dru.* (also migrates 
in E, Africa); Ergolis ariadne L.*. 


LIBYTHEIDAE:— Libythea myrrha Godt. 


and about half a dozen Lycaenidae and few Hesperii- 
dae (see Williams 1927 and 1930: p.291). 


In southern India regular migrations have been 
observed on a large scale by Evershed(Williams 1927) 
at Kodaikanal in the Pulney hills at a height of 
over 7000 feet. There was a definite movement of 
Papilionidae (2 spp.), Pieridae (6 spp.), Danaidae 
(4 spp.), Nymphalidae (7 spp.), and Hesperiidae (1 
sp.) and some Dragonflies towards the south from end 
of August to the middle of November, with a maximm 
in October, Then between February and June there 
was a more or less northerly movement of the Pieri- 
dae only. The species concerned were chiefly those 
known to migrate in Ceylon and are marked with an 
asterisk (*) in the list above. 


In North India there are records of movements 
up the hills at the beginning of the hot season in 
March and April, and down again to the plains at 
the beginning of the cooler weather in August to 
November, The lycaenid C, boeticus, together with 
Colias fieldi Ménétr., Pieris brassicae and some 
Catopsilia make up the majority of the recorded 
flights (Williams 1938). 


In Malaya, Java, and other East Indian islands 
the flights are chiefly of the Catopsilia, Appias, 
and Euploea, In Cochin China there is a remarkable 
record by Fisher (1939) of a mixed flight of many 
species, but particularly the Swallow-tail Papilio 
aristeus Cram, which has never been recorded as a 
migrant elsewhere, In China there are only one or 
two records; undoubtedly their scarcity is due to 
the absence of observers, 


In Australia the chief migrants are the hesper— 
iid Badamia exclamationis Fab. in Queensland (also 
recorded as a migrant in Ceylon), and the pierid 
Anapheis java teutonia Fab, of which there are a 
number of records chiefly from New South Wales; 
there is also some evidence of a movement of this 
species across the sea to Tasmania, The variety 
Kershawi McCoy of Vanessa cardui also occurs at 
times quite suddenly in great numbers, and may 
cross the sea between Australia and New Zealand, 


To complete our rapid survey, the migrants in 
tropical South America include a number of species 
of Catopsilia, Megalura chiron Fab,, Coea acheronta 
Fab., Calpodes ethlius Cram., and several others; 
while in the southern temperate portion we find 
Colias lesbia Fab, (first seen in migration at sea 
by Charles Darwin when on board the 'Beagle'), Dan- 
aus plexippus erippus Cram., Precis lavinia Cram., 
Phoebis sennae L, (eubule L.), Libytheana carinenta 
Cram., and some others, There is evidence that D, 


erippus and C, sennae have spring and autumn flights 
in opposite directions, 


The area is so vast, the number of species of 
Lepidoptera so great and the number of entomolo- 
gists so few, that everywhere we turn we are held 
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back by lack of information, We need hundreds more 
records of these migratory flights from all over 

the world, and good recards made by observers who 
know to some extent what they want:- records with 
dates, locality, direction, duration, numbers of in- 
dividuals, direction of wind - etc, etc, - and many 
specimens so that species, race, sex, size, food re- 
serves (fat) and other information can be tabulated, 
One or two specimens is not enough; often there may 
be several species in the flight, in which case we 
want to know their relative abundance; from a num 
ber of specimens dominant varieties may be recog= 
nised which may in turn give a clue to the origin 
of the movement, A particularly close watch must 
be kept for thin flights, for they are often in dif- 
ferent directions and at a different time of the 
year from the large gregarious movements, 


Butterflies at sea or on oceanic islands are al- 
so of great importance, Recently some Painted-Lady 
butterflies were caught on Tristan da Cunha Island, 
which is in the South Atlantic about mid-way between 
South Africa and South America, and about 2000 miles 
from each, To my surprise they turned out to be NOT 
VY. cardui L, which is a great migrant and fairly com 
mon in S, Africa, nor even V, carye Hbn, which is a 
migrant in Argentina, but V. brasiliensis Moore, a 
species from tropical America which has not yet been 
observed in any mass migratory flights. 


In Western Europe alone have we plenty of infor- 
mation and here we have made an interesting study of 
the association of species, The abundance of 35 im- 
migrant Lepidoptera in Great Britain has been estimat- 
ed for each year in the past 100 years by examination 
of all old records, We then calculated the correla- 
tion between different species in the same year, 

Some tend to occur together in the same year or to be 

absent together; others are negatively correlated 

and when one occurs in numbers the other is more like-— 
ly to be rare, An account of this work by GF, Cock- 

bill will be found in Williams et al, 1942: p.254,. 


I would be glad to hear personally from anyone 
who is interested in the migration of butterflies 
in any part of the world. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF TYPES OF LEPIDOPTERA* 


by Cyril F. dos Passos 
Mendham, New Jersey 


The importance of photographing type specimens 
of Lepidoptera with the labels attached is self-evi- 
dent. Photographs of insects without the labels 
are of little scientific value, In the natural 
course of events and even with the best of care, it 
is doubtful whether types of Lepidoptera will last 
many hundred years, There are many risks incident- 
al to the handling of types. Other hazards, such 
as war, fire and various acts of God, tend to rend- 
er their preservation uncertain, On the other hand, 
negatives and prints of types should last almost in- 
definitely, They may be reproduced when necessary, 
exchanged between museums, and supplied to students 
for scientific study. In many cases the photographs 
are as satisfactory as the types, Their use often 
makes the handling of type specimens unnecessary. 


J.D. Gunder appears to have been the first per- 
son to design and use a compact, portable outfit to 
Photograph types of Lepidoptera. The Gunder appar- 
atus had certain obvious defects, In the first 
place, the illumination being very close to the 
lens of the camera resulted in bad reflections and 
cast unsightly shadows on the background; secondly, 
the pin holder was unnecessarily large and clumsy; 
and thirdly, the label holder could not readily ac- 
commodate the large number of labels which are of- 
ten found on types. 


The apparatus herein described and figured ob- 
viates all of these difficulties, The two photo- 
flood bulbs in reflectors are mounted on arms fold- 
ing close to the apparatus when not in use, but ex- 
tending to any desired angle when photographs are 
being taken, Thus there are no reflections or shad- 
ows behind the insect, Instead of a pin holder, 
the point or head of the pin on which the insect is 
mounted (depending upon which side is being photo— 
graphed) is stuck into a very small lump of model- 
ing clay, affixed to a piece of ground glass, This 
modeling clay lasts a long while and never loosens 
from the glass, It is hidden from view by the body 
of the insect, The piece of ground glass with the 
smooth side toward the camera fits into a groove 
and may be removed in order to pin the insect to it, 
Behind the glass is a white, silk screen and in 
back of that a gooseneck table lamp with a frosted 
bulb, The screen is removable and may be replaced 
by a black screen if a light-colored insect is to 
be photographed, The back light helps also to kill 
all shadows and gives an artistic background to the 
picture, The labels are pinned with minuten nadeln 
pins on a thin piece of balsa wood, painted black 
or white, This wood, cut into several sizes, easi- 
ly holds a number of labels, The pins, including 


“Editor's note: The substance of this article was 
published by Mr. dos Passos in 1945 (Bull. Brooklyn 
Ent. Soc., vol.40: pp.166-169). At our request 
that he revise it to reach a larger body of lepid- 


opterists through the oat News, he prepared this 
condensed account, C.L.R. 


the one holding the insect, being head on to the 
camera, show merely as dots on the photograph, The 
piece of balsa wood, which is removable for pinning 
the labels to it, is held by a clip, such as used to 
hold negatives while drying. In turn, the clip is 
mounted on an upright column and may be moved up or 
down to bring the labels directly under the insect, 


The camera used is a Leica Model F with an El- 
mar 50 mm, f:3.5 lens stopped down to f:9 to give 
greater depth of focus and to allow for minor errors 
in positioning the insect, With two photoflood 
bulbs the exposure is usually about 1/30 of a second. 
The camera and lens are mounted on opposite sides of 
a Sliding Focusing Copying Attachment, manufactured 
by E, Leitz, Wetzlar, Germany, which is supported 
at the proper height by a wooden base, The camera 
may be slid sideways from the lens for focusing on 
a ground glass, but it is not necessary to focus 
each time a picture is taken unless a very large in- 
sect is to be photographed, In that case the lens 
is somewhat retracted and the label holder pushed 
slightly away from the camera, Otherwise the column 
holding the label holder, which can be moved back- 
ward or forward independently of the glass and screen 
holder, is placed at a predetermined distance from 
the camera where the label is in sharp focus, and 
only the glass and screen holder need by moved back 
or forth (because of the different heights of in- 
sects on pins) until the insect is directly over the 
label, Then it too is in sharp focus, The insect, 
when photographed with the lens fully extended, is 
about one quarter natural size and the prints are 
enlarged four times to give a natural sized picture 
of the insect, 


The accompanying figure shows the apparatus bet-— 
ter, perhaps, than words can describe it. It will 


(cont, next page) 
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PROF, DR. E. MARTIN HERING, who recently became 
a member of the Lepidopterists' Society, is one of 
the world's foremost lepidopterists (see review of 
his book Biologie der Schmetterlinge in Lep. News 2: 
p.95). It is a pleasure to report that he is con- 
tinuing his notable studies of Microlepidoptera. 
Prof, Hering has been Chief of the Lepidopterologi- 
cal Department of the Zoological Museum of Berlin 
since 1921 and has worked on various families of 
Rhopalocera and Heterocera, but specializing in Zy- 
gaenidae, Limacodidae, Lasiocampidae, Pericopidae, 
and Dioptidae of the world and in the Palaearctic Mi- 
cros. His primary interests are now in leaf-mining 
insects and he is preparing a new book on the Leaf- 
miners of Europe, of which the first part is in con— 
pleted manuscript. The keys, now in preparation, 
will allow identification of the insects from their 
mines alone! Prof, Hering lost a large part of his 
collection of leaf mines by plundering at the end of 
the War, He desires to exchange mine specimens with 
Microlepidopterists, particularly in North America, 


J.F. GATES CLARKE has completed a study of the 
types of American Microlepidoptera in the British 
Museum, to which he has devoted over two years, and 
is returning to his place in the U.S, Division of 
Insect Identification located in the U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D.C, The British Museum will 
publish his prodigious work in several extensively 
illustrated volumes, 


DR, ELWOOD C, ZIMMERMAN, of Hawaii, recently 
visited New Haven on his way to the British Museum, 
For several years the curator of insects at the B.P. 
Bishop Museum in Honolulu, he is producing a fine 
series which will cover in detail all the insects 
of Hawaii, The first five volumes appeared in 1948 
(University of Hawaii Press). The next two volumes 
will be devoted to the Lepidoptera, with over 1000 
species involved, About 80% of the types (of Mey- 
rick, Walsingham, etc.) are in the British Museu, 
mainly in the Fauna Hawaiiensis Collection. Dr, 
Zimmerman, best known as a Coleopterist, but a ver- 
satile entomologist, plans to spend one year in Lon- 
don devoting himself primarily to the 3000 illustra- 
tions of Lepidoptera which will appear in his work, 
He will move into the place in the B.M. just vacat— 
ed by J.F.G. Clarke, 


PROF, KENNETH J, HAYWARD, who has spent the past 
several months studying Lepidoptera in the British 
Museum is returning to the University of Tucuman, 
Argentina, in late September. 


We must report with regret the passing of one 
of our oldest members, EDWARD D, KEITH, the lone 
representative from Rhode Island, on 15 March 1949. 


PAUL F, BRUGGEMANN, the able field lepidopterist 
from Furness, Saskatchewan, is joining the Northern 
Insect Survey of the Canadian Government for the sum- 
mer of 1949. He will be at Dawson, Yukon Territory. 
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DR, BRYAN P, BEIRNE, the author of extensive 
papers on phenology, faunal origins, systematics, 
and genitalia of Lepidoptera, is leaving his pres- 
ent post as Lecturer in Entomology in the Universi- 
ty of Dublin, Ireland, to take up a post in the Tax- 
onomic Unit of the Division of Entomology of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, 


One of the world's leading entomologists, DR, 
AUGUSTUS DANIEL IMMS, died in England in March, dur- 
ing publication of the seventh edition of his un- 


surpassed General Textbook of Entomology. His pass— 
ing is a very great loss to entomology. 


DR. J.W. TILDEN, 125 Cedar Lane, San Jose, Cal- 
if., will be glad to send to interested individuals 
a reprint of his paper: "An Occurrence of the Pupa 
of Glaucopsyche lygdamus behrii (Edwards) in an Ant 
Nest." (See Lep. News, vol.l: p.16), When writing 
him, please include a postage stamp, 


D.H. KISTNER, 5031 N. Kolmar Ave,, Chicago 30, 
Tll., is willing to send anyone requesting it his 
checklist of the Rhopalocera caught in the Ohio Val- 
ley Region from 1939-48. 


ss ss 
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be noted that the device rests on a folding support, 
although it may be set directly on a table, It has 
been found, however, that it is easier to work stand- 
ing up; hence the support which raises the apparatus 
to a convenient height. 


Any fine-grain film with a wide color sensitivity 
may be used, A color film, theoretically, would be 
ideal but none thus far tried seems to reproduce all 
colors correctly for scientific work, where the exact 
colors are of vital importance. Furthermore, it is 
much more expensive and prints are not easily made, 


With this apparatus photographs have been taken 
already of the types of North American Rhopalocera 
and some Heterocera in the Academy of Natural Scien- 
ces of Philadelphia, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the British Museum (Natural History), the 
Canadian National Collection, the Carnegie Museum, 
the Linnean Society of London, the Museum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle, the Zoological Museum, Tring, 
and others, In all, about thirteen hundred types 
have thus far been photographed. It would be desir— 
able to extend this work to include all Lepidoptera, 
If every museum would do its share, a collection of © 
photographs, possibly ninety per cent complete, could 
be gathered together, and by the exchange of prints 
become available in all parts of the world, The ex- 
pense is trivial compared with the results obtained, 
All of the foregoing negatives are now in the pos— 
session of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Department of Insects and Spiders, so that applica-— 
tion for any prints should be addressed to the Chair- 
man and Associate Curator of that Department. 
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HUNGARIAN LEPIDOPTEROLOGY- I, A SHORT HISTORY 


by Dr. L.A. Gozmany and Dr. G. Lengyel 
Budapest, Hungary 


Hungary, in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, 
was in a perpetual military turmoil. In this bor- 
derland of Europe where German, Turkish, and other 
inimical forces fought incessantly there remained 
only a few remote corners where the fire, or rather 
eandlelight, of science burned, It is easy to un- 
derstand that only when a Hungarian could have time 
for other thoughts than the problem of his mere sur= 
vival was he able to take up that worn thread of 
culture which was so long lost after the death of 
King Matthias Corvinus late in the 15th Century. 


We can find, however, the first traces of ento- 
mological interest in the first half of the 17th 
Century, when a small paper by one Andrew Horvath 
was published, - in Latin, according to the time - 
dealing with insects under the title: "Disputatio 
Physica de Insectis", This paper is insignificant 
aside from its earliness in treating the subject, 
We can skip over other authors, such as G, Miskol- 
ezi, I, Segesvari, J. Conrad, to Charles Turzer, 
who in 1792 published a lepidopterological paper, 
in Linnaeus' system, on the fauna of his village 
and its environs in northern Hungary, with the sur- 
prisingly modern wish that also other naturalists 
publish their observations made in other territor- 
ies in order to have a clear view of our fauna in 
later times, A year after Turzer's information, 
the major work of M, Piller and Ch, Mitterspacher, 
University professors of Nagyszombat, published un= 
der the sonorous title "Iter per Poseganam Slavon- 
iae Provinciam mensibus Junio et Julio Anno 1792 
Susceptum", described their natural historical ex- 
plorations in Com, Pozsega, giving an account of 
the capture of 35 species of butterflies, 


John Grossinger, Jesuit, wrote five volumes on 
"Universa Historia Physica Regni Hungariae Secundum 
Tria Regna Naturae Digesta", published in 1794-1797. 
We can note the influence of Linnaeus! immortal ac- 
tivities on the works of these people, writing of 
their scientia amabilis, issuing scores of books 
one after the other, Grossinger's work deals with 
Lepidoptera in its 4th volume, inventing Hungarian 
names for the commoner species; in this his work is 
also of linguistic-historical interest, 


We turn now to peculiar times, In the Western 
European states, with their scarcer fauna, the zeal- 
ous entomological amateurs have also in their ranks 
collectors who exhibit a more mercenary sense than 
the others, For a long time men dominated entomolo- 
gy who refused to publish or reveal their "secret" 
collecting data and methods for fear of competition. 
These people came to the rich and still mainly unex- 
plored Hungarian entomological Eldorado: Germans, 
Czechs, and others, Some names for case of refer- 
ence are: Koy, Bohm, Haberhauer, Kindermann, Dahl, 
Stentz, and the two Ankers, none of whom contribut- 
ed anything to real science, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Ankers brothers, 


Turning away from this era we come to our ab- 
lest lepidopterist: Imre Frivaldszky. Born in 1799, 
eventually a physician, he was an indefatigable lov- 


er of Lepidoptera, He showed the way for later col- 
lectors and entomologists in Hungary with his dis- 
coveries of new collecting places and special Hungar- 
ian habitats, his numerous monographs, his descrip- 
tions of new species, and his scientific working me- 
thods., His great work, a complete informative manual 
on Hungary's fauna, was never finished, but he did 
publish a gem: "Characteristic Data in the Hungarian 
Fauna", He collected in the whole country in the 
years 1833-1870, organizing and nurturing a host of 
new acolytes to the science, Member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and Keeper of the Entomological Depart— 
ment of the Hungarian Natural History Museum, he did 
more for Hungarian lepidopterology than all his num 
erous contemporaries and all predecessors. 


L. Abafi-Aigner gave the next momentum to Hun- 
garian lepidopterology. He was a great publisher 
and his quill gave birth to hundreds of articles on 
every aspect of his science, In 1896 he compiled 
the "Catalogue of Hungarian Butterflies and Moths" 
from the 8 zoogeographical regions of the country. 
He also wrote the first good manual and determining 
book, with about 50 colored plates, He collected 
throughout the country, and according to custom des— 
cribed numerous aberrations, At this time the first 
Hungarian entomological periodical, Rovartani Lapok, 
was established as a suitable place to exchange ob- 
servations and to publish papers, As the sole ento- 
mological review, it dealt with other insect orders 
also, but lepidopterists were in absolute majority, 
and it can be justly called a lepidopterological pe- 
riodical. Its editor was Abafi-Aigner, 


Let us deviate now for a moment to mention the 
veritable host of foreign scientists and collectors 
who came to Hungary, sometimes returning yearly to 
collect and explore her lepidopterous treasures. We 
can only mention a few celebrities: Hubner, Rebel, 
Staudinger, names now immortal, Baron Rothschild 
had his own private collector, Predota, here, speci- 
ally commissioned to collect in the Great Plains and 
southern parts of Hungary. M,. Fontaine published 
her diary in the Entomologist, written during her 
Hungarian collecting in our classical haunts, re- 
membering hospitality and the cordiality of the sci- 
entists who accompanied her on the collecting trips. 


In 1894, the Entomological Bureau was established, 
dealing with applied agri-, horti-, and silvicultural 
entomology, Its chief was J, Jablonowszky, who was 
also one of the chief tycoons of the Entomological 
Society, together with A, Schmidt, the successor of 
Abafi-Aigner as Keeper of the Lepidoptera Department 
of the Museum, He was chiefly a biologist but also 
a good faunistical explorer, Jablonowszky was fol- 
lowed by Gy, Kadocsa, still the President of the So- 
ciety, whose great knowledge and sure judgment made 
him the natural leader of our circle, 


Now, after the war, we are trying hard to resus- 
citate the life of our esteemed science, with the 
help of Dr, L, Kovacs, specialist of Agrotidae, Dr. 
L. Issekutz, specialist of Zygaenidae and Parnassii- 
dae, and other zealous colleagues, 


Ab BOOK REVIEWS 


14. Butterflies 
by Ralph W. Macy and Harold H, Shepard* 


This is a book for the collector. It is super- 
ior to all other butterfly books covering eastern 
North America in the following COMBINATION of char- 
acters: relatively inexpensive, keys for identifica-— 
tion, fairly current nomenclature, numerous figures, 
synonymies, Alone, it will permit any collector in 
its range to identify nearly all butterflies he 
might catch and to find most of the essential life 
history information known, Purported to be "a guide 
to all the butterfly species known to occur in that 
part of the United States and adjacent Canada lying 
east of Nebraska and the Dakotas and as far south as 
the northern borders of Missouri, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia", it nevertheless lacks a few of the most in- 
teresting species, such as Erora laeta Edw. and In- 
cisalia lanoraieensis Shep, It is certainly little 
more than a "guide" and not comparable to Scudder's 
superb, perhaps unexcellable, "Butterflies of the 
Eastern U.S. and Canada." 


The four colored plates show 29 of the common— 
est species in accurate color but much reduced and 
with no indication of the actual reduction, The 38 
black-and-white photographs (28 of Hesperiidae) of 
mounted adults were taken by Austin H, Clark,and in 
most cases are clear, but for most species the keys 
are more effective for identification, 


The precise records given are from Minnesota 
and the book might better have been entitled Butter- 
flies of Minnesota and Eastern North America, For 
a Minnesota collector it must be invaluable, 


There is an extensive introductory section: 
"About Butterflies", with especially interesting 
discussions of "Butterflies in Folklore and Primi- 
tive Life", "Butterfly Odors and Sense Organs", and 
"Habitats and Ranges", The list of butterflies 
which hibernate as adults omits the champion of 


them all — Nymphalis antiopa} There are too many 
similar small errors scattered through the text. 


The compilation, from many sources, of notes on 
life history and habits is especially excellent and 
rivals the keys as the most valuable feature of the 
book, For nearly every species the host plants are 
mentioned and there are descriptive notes aiding in 
finding and identifying the ova, larvae, and pupae. 


It is an unhappy reflection on the confusing 
state of the nomenclature of North American butter- 
flies that very many names in "Butterflies" repre-— 
sent changes from names in Holland's revised "But- 
terfiy Book" published only ten years earlier (1931), 
and that many more changes are now required less 
than ten years later. It seems likely that for 
some time to come it will be necessary to have a 
new butterfly manual every few years to bring out 
name changes and additions to the still fragmentary 
knowledge of life history. 


ie ey Reagent ars See) eee Cl, Remington 
*Pp.247, 4 pls.col., 38 photos, 7 figs. 1941. 
Minneapolis (U. of Minn. Press). Obtainable at 


bookstores and: University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A, 
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Butterflies. Vol.I - 1758-1863 
by Francis Hemming* 


This is a book for the taxonomic specialist. 
It is a valuable work, the result of admirably pain- 
staking search for all the information necessary 
in fixing generic names — just the kind of legalis- 
tic labor so irksome to the taxonomist interested 
in the insects rather than the names, A sigh of 
gratitude from European, Asian, and American butter- 
fly students must have greeted the appearance of 
Capt. Hemming's book. 


This "Vol.I", which perhaps will not be followed 
by others, covers names proposed from 1758 through 
1863. Of course, no animal name prior to 1758 is 
valid nomenclatorially. Hemming chose 1863 because 
the Zoological Record begins with 1864, and as he 
states (p.5): "the period already surveyed contains 
practically all the generic names in regard to the 
correct use of which there has hitherto been real 
doubt." Hemming points out (p.5) that: "Scudder's 
"Historical sketch of the generic names proposed for 
butterflies! (1875, Proc, Amer, Acad, Arts Sci., 
Boston 10: 1-293) is the basis on which any study 
of the generic names of butterflies mst be founded, 
and the present work is, in effect, for the period 
covered, a re-examination of the material on which 
Scudder's work was based, in the light of the pres- 
ent International Code of Nomenclature and of modern 
bibliographical knowledge," 


Exactly 500 generic names are considered, ina 
taxonomic sequence, with the following families in 
order: Danaidae; Satyridae; Morphidae; Amathusiidae; 
Nymphalidae; Libytheidae; Riodinidae; Lycaenidae; 
Pieridae; Papilionidae; and Hesperiidae. 145 of 
the names are for Nymphalidae, 72 for Pieridae, 61 
for Hesperiidae, 60 for Satyridae, 55 for Lycaenidae, 
and 49 for Papilionidae, Valid names are printed in 
bold-faced type; homonyms and synonyms are printed 
in italics, Each valid name, whose type is (in Hem 
ming's opinion) in the same genus as the type of an 
earlier proposed valid name, is so indicated in the 
text. In these instances the lumping of genera is — 
pronounced, Pertinent references are carefully cited 
under each name, These are followed by a clear 
statement of the generotype and a terse discussion 
of the legalities concerned in the treatment of the 
generic name, 


The book is concluded by an appendix giving ex— 
tracts of pertinent parts of the International Code 
of Zoological Nomenclature, followed by an alphabet- 
ical index of generic names, 


*Pp.184, 1934. London (British Museum), Available 
from: The British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Rd., 
London, S.W. 7, ENGLAND, and many dealers, 
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THE ORDERS OF INSECTS 


by Charles L, Remington 
New Haven, Connecticut 


In order to understand the evolutionary posi- 
tion of the Lepidoptera, one needs to study at 
least cursorily all the main forms of insects, The 
Class Insecta (animals with 6 legs on the thorax, 
distinct head with antennae, and abdomen with 11 
segments originally) has been divided into various 
numbers of orders according to different authors. 
Linne, in 1758, recognized 6 orders, whereas Hand- 
lirsch and Brues & Melander have accepted as many 
as 34. In the present list we recognize 23 orders, 
On page 47 is a phylogenetic chart showing the writ— 
er's version of the probable relationships of the 
orders, The orders and higher groups of insects 
are listed and defined below, 


A, Subclass APTERYGOTA (SYNAPTERA), (True Wingless 
Insects) 
Contains all insects which have never had wings, 
Moulting continues after reproduction begins. 
Abdominal styli always present, Small, incon- 
spicuous, nocturnal insects. 


1, Order ENTOTROPHI, (Campodeids, Japygids, etc.) 
No eyes; whitish cuticle; two tail filaments or 
forceps; mouthparts concealed; subterranean. 


2. Order THYSANURA, (Silverfish, Rock~jumpers) 
Usually with eyes and scales; three caudal fila- 
ments; mouthparts exposed; only scaleless forms 
(nicoletiids) subterranean; some common in houses. 


B, Subelass PTERYGOTA, (True Winged Insects) 
Contains all insects with wings or descended from 
winged ancestors, Moulting stops before repro- 
duction begins, No conspicuous abdominal styli; 
usually none at all, The most successful mem- 
bers of the Animal Kingdom, occupying nearly ev- 
ery possible habitat; about 600,000 species. 


a, Division PALEOPTERA, (Ancient Winged Insects) 
Wings can not be folded back and rested flat on 
abdomen (primitive hinge mechanism only), Nymphs 
always aquatic, Once prominent; now only two 
living orders remain, 


3. Order ODONATA, (Dragonflies & Damselflies) 
Nymphs with caudal or rectal gills, Adults pre- 
dacious; with 2 prs, similar net—veined wings; 
eyes very large; antennae tiny; copulatory organs 
of O on 2nd and 3rd abd, segments; no moult after 
fully winged stage reached. 


4. Order EPHEMERIDA (PLECTOPTERA),  (Mayflies) 


Nymphs with lateral gills, Adults non-feeding, 
short-lived; with 2 prs, net-veined wings, hind 
pr. small; eyes large; antennae tiny; copulatory 
organs of @ terminal, paired; 2 or 3 long tail 
filaments; one moult after fully winged stage 
(subimago) reached. 


b. Division NEOPTERA, (Modern Winged Insects) 


Wings with special hinge mechanism, permitting 
them to be laid flat on abdomen at rest, Now the 
most successful group in the Animal Kingdom, occu- 
pying nearly every possible habitat; about 600,000 
species known, 


aa,Section HEMIMETABOLA, (Incomplete Metamorphosis) 


Immature stage (nymph) similar in appearance and 
usually habits to adults (but lacking full wings, 
of course). No pupal stage, Wings develop ex— 
ternally. 


5. Order PLECOPTERA (PERLARIA), (Stoneflies) 


Nymphs aquatic, flat, with long antennae, 2 long 
tail filaments (cerci), Adults with long anten- 
nae; hind wings large, fan-like, carried flat on 
abdomen at rest; 2 tail filaments (often short). 


6. Order EMBIOPTERA, (Rmbiids) 


Nymphs terrestrial; enlarged front tarsi (for 
spinning); flattened; chewing mouthparts; cerci 
short; 2 wingless; @ wings all alike; colonial; 
under stones, wood, soil, etc, 


7. Order DERMAPTERA, (Earwigs & Hemimerids) 


Strong pincers on abdomen, Wings much like Or- 
thoptera but forewings short; eyes present; cuti- 
cle hard, not white; nocturnal, 


8. Order ORTHOPTERA, (Grasshoppers, Grylloblattids, 


Roaches, Praying Mantids, Walking Sticks, etc.) 
Fore wings narrow and leathery (many wingless) ; 
hind wings large, fan-like, covered by fore wings 
at rest; chewing mouthparts; cerci short or long, 
usually segmented; nearly all eat vegetation, 
mantids carnivorous. 


9. Order ISOPTERA, (Termites) 


Social insects, winged only for swarming to found 
new colonies; workers wingless, soft, whitish; 
chewing mouthparts; wings all similar; cerci 
short; galleries connected to vegetable food 
source, often dead wood, 


10,Order PSOCOPTERA (CORRODENTIA), (Book Lice, 


Psocids, Zorapterans) 

Very small; wings (when present) all membranous, 
with large stigma and few veins; at rest wings 
folded roof-like over abdomen; tarsi with 2 or 3 
joints; cerci tiny or absent; antennae long; 
chewing mouthparts; living on plants, in paper, 
in dead wood, 


11.Order THYSANOPTERA, (Thrips) 


Very small, slender; mouthparts forming short, 
piercing beak; antenriae short, thick; all wings 
narrow straps with fringe of long hairs; wings 
flat on abdomen at rest; tarsi with exsertile 
vesicle at tips; on vegetation, fungi, wood. 
Thrips have pseudo-pupal stage before maturity. 
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Order ANOPLURA, (Bird Lice, Sucking Lice) 
Always wingless, but ancestors presumably wing- 
ed; horizontally flattened; mouthparts for chew— 
ing or as short beak for sucking; antennae 
short; eyes inconspicuous; claws specialized 

for travel on hairs and feathers; no cerci; all 
external parasites of mammals & birds, 


Order HEMIPTERA, (True Bugs,Aphids, Scales,etc.) 
Fore wings usually thickened in fore half or en- 
tirely; mouthparts as long piercing & sucking 
proboscis, held backwards under head at rest; 
many herbivorous, some carnivorous. 


Section HOLOMETABOLA, (Complete Metamorphosis) 
Immature active (feeding) stage (larva) not re- 
sembling adult at all. Non-feeding maturation 
stage (pupa) between larva and imago, Wings de- 
velop internally. 


Order COLEOPTERA, (Beetles, Weevils) 

Fore wings very hard, entirely shell-like, at 
rest covering large, much folded membranous hind 
Wings; mouthparts very diverse, sometimes on 
rostrum, but always of chewing type; in most 
aquatic & terrestrial habitats, 


Order STREPSIPTERA, (Stylopids) 

Minute; fore wings of o' reduced to small club, 
hind wings fan-like; & antennae finger-like; 

@ larviform, always wingless; internal parasites 
of bees, wasps, leaf hoppers, silverfish; very 
rare. 


Order HYMENOPTERA, (Sawflies, Ants, Bees, Wasps) 
All 4 wings membranous; hind wings smaller and 
with anterior row of hooks for coupling with 
fore wings; wings often absent; mouthparts for 
chewing except in bees (sucking); ovipositor al- 
ways present in 9, sometimes as sting; larva us— 
ually legless; sawfly larvae much like Lepidop- 
tera larvae but lack hooks on abdominal legs; 
pupae usually in silk cocoon; plant feeders, 
endoparasites, carnivores, etc. 


Order MEGALOPTERA, (Alderflies & Dobsonflies) 
All wings similar, many-veined, held roof-like 
or flat over abdomen at rest; long antennae; 

no cerci; very soft abdomen; larvae aquatic, 
with biting mouthparts; pupae always terrestri- 
al, in md cell, 


Order NEUROPTERA, (Ant-lions, Lacewings, etc.) 
All wings similar, many-veined, held roof—like 
over abdomen at rest; wing veins notably forked 
near tips; antennae short & kmobbed or long; no 
cerci; abdomen soft; larvae usually terrestrial, 
with mouthparts for piercing & sucking, highly 
predacious; pupae in silk cocoon, 


Order MECOPTERA, (Scorpion-flies) 

Chewing mouthparts on tip of long beak; all wings 
similar, often with markings; antennae long; 
legs long; cerci short; o genitalia usually con- 
spicuous, often "scorpion-like"; larvae cater- 
pillar-like, in soil, lack hooks on abdominal 
legs. 
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20. Order TRICHOPTERA, (Caddis-flies) 
Moth-like, but wings hairy (few or no scales); 
wings always roof-like over abdomen at rest; 
mouthparts not capable of feeding, much reduced; 
antennae long; larvae and pupae always aquatic; 
larvae usually in case, have 1 pr. hook—bearing 
anal legs; pupae with strong mandibles, often 
active. 


Order LEPIDOPTERA, (Moths & Butterflies) 

All 4 wings membranous, few cross veins, heavily 
clothed with scales (wings rarely absent); anten- 
nae long; mouthparts usually suctorial, composed 
of maxillae; mandibles usually absent; larvae 
usually caterpiilar-shaped; abdominal legs with 
hooks or crochets; pupae essentially inactive, 


Order DIPTERA, (True Flies, Mosquitoes, etc.) 
Only 1 pr. wings; 2nd pr. reduced to club-like 
halteres with gyroscopic function in flight; 
wings never heavily scaled nor very hairy; mouth- 
parts very diversified, usually suctorial; meta— 
thorax very small; larvae aquatic or terrestrial, 
plant or animal feeders or parasites, legless, 
head rarely well-developed; pupa inactive and 
enclosed in last larval skin or active and free, 


21. 


22. 


23. Order SIPHONAPTERA, (Fleas) 

Small, strongly flattened vertically; no wings ; 
antennae short, in grooves along head; piercing 
and sucking mouthparts; adults external para- 
sites of mammals and birds; larvae long, leg- 


less, pale, living in trash; pupae in cocoons, 


Several groups sometimes considered orders are 
not so accepted in the above list, The ZORAPTERA 
fit well in the Order PSOCOPTERA, The PHASMATODEZA 
(Walking Sticks), MANTODEA (Praying Mantids), BLAT- 
TARIA (Roaches), and GRYLLOBLATTODEA are satisfacto- 
ry suborders of the Order ORTHOPTERA, The MALLO- 
PHAGA (Bird Lice) differ in no essential characters 
from the Sucking Lice and are combined with them in 
the Order ANOPLURA, The HOMOPTERA (Scales, Aphids, 
Cicadas, etc.) are not different from the True Bugs 
in ordinal characters and remain in the HEMIPTERA, 
The DIPLOGLOSSATA (Hemimerids) are merely highly mo- 
a@ified DERMAPTERA, The ZEUGLOPTERA (Micropterygids) 
do not seem separable from the LEPIDOPTERA, 


There is some doubt as to the desirability of 
separating the STREPSIPTERA from the COLEOPTERA and 
the MEGALOPTERA from the NEUROPTERA, but the above 
arrangement is satisfactory for present purposes, 


The COLLEMBOLA (Springtails) and the PROTURA 
(Telson-tails) are usually included in the Insecta, 
but the evidence seems clear that the COLLEMBOLA are 
well separated from the insects and must form a 
group of their own, probably below the Myriapods, 
The PROTURA are too little known and perhaps too 
degenerate for definite placement, but they differ 
from insects in some fundamental ways, Both groups 
have been included in the Insecta chiefly because 
they possess three pairs of legs, 
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48 FIELD NOTES 


PAPILIO GLAUCUS FORMS,- Today April 24 I took 
off for a little collecting trip to the neighboring 
woods and took a pair of Papilio in copulation, The 
@ was P, glaucus turnus canadensis whose forewings 
were only 29 mm, long. The 9 was P, glaucus glaucus 
(dimorphic) whose forewings measured 51 mm, and 
whose wings and body were not hairy (as compared to 
the very hairy &). 


T.B, Blevins 
Rockville, Md, 


Fa 


PARASITES OF LEPIDOPTERA AT ELSAH, ILLINOIS,- Para- 
sites were reared as listed below from the follow- 
ing species: 


a, Papilio troilus L.: Epiurus alborictus Cresson & 
from second instar larva of troilus emerged 
7 Sept. 1941. E. alborictus was known only 
from leaf-rolling Tortricidae and its parasi- 
tization of P, troilus may have been acciden- 
tal. Pteromalus vanessae Howard also reared 
17 Mar. 1943 from troilus pupa at Van Buren, 
Mo., by Daniel Starrett. 

b. Anthocharis midea Hbn.: Single Apanteles limeni- 
tidis Riley from midea larva emerged 20 June 
1942; single Hypopteromalus tabacum Fitch 
from midea larva emerged 20 June 1942, 

ec. Limenitis astyanax Fab.: Mesochorus discitergus 
Say reared from hibernaculum of astyanax 12 

d. Vanessa virginiensis Dru.: One Spilochaleis albi- 
frons Walsh reared from virginiensis larva 
emerged 19 June 1943, 

e. Vanessa cardui L,: Amblyteles rifiventris Bruilé 
emerged from cardui pupae 3 and 8 June 1941, 

f. Polygonia interrogationis Fab,: large number of 
Pteromalus vanessae Howard reared from inter— 
rogationis pupae 24 Nov. 1942 and 25 Jan.1943, 

g. ? Strymon cecrops Fab.: Metadontia amoena Say 
emerged from two pupae probably of cecrops 
17 Nov. 1942, 

h. Proteides clarus Cram, (=Epargyreus tityrus Fab,): 
Several Apanteles argynnidis Riley from clar— 
us larva emerged 30 Oct, 1942, 

i. Celerio lineata Fab.: Hypopteromalus sp, & from 
lineata larva emerged 15 Jan. 1943. 

j. Telea polyphemus Carm,: One Eremotylus macrurus 
L, emerged from polyphemus cocoon 3 Feb.1943, 

k, Walshia amorphella Clem.: Acrolyta empretiae Ash- 
mead (4 Apr. 1943); Calliephialtes graphili- 
thae Cresson (2 Apr. 1943); Pristomerus ocel- 
latus Cushman (20 Apr. 1943); Pr. agilis Cres- 
son (15 Apr, 1943) all reared from amorphella 
galls on Amorpha fruticosa (False Indigo). 

1. Gnorimoschema gallaesolidaginis Riley: Sesioplex 
depressus Viereck reared from this gall on 
Solidago 6 and 7 March 1942, 2 Apr. 1943. 


Several of these are undoubtedly hyperparasites 
On primary parasites of the Lepidoptera, I grate- 
fully acknowledge determinations of the parasites 
by C.F.W. Muesebeck (Braconidae), R.A, Cushman (Ich- 
neumonidae), and A.B, Gahan (Chaleidoidea). 
CL. Remington 
S New Haven, Conn, 
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THE RICHARD TECHNIQUE FOR SECURING EGGS,- The "elec- 
tric light and flower pot" system described in the 
News, June 1948 issue, has worked out so well with 


Anthocharis reakirtii and Euchloe creusa lotta that 


I now expect to obtain eggs from many other species 
of butterflies, These species laid so many eggs on 
each flower stalk that I had to remove newly~hatched 
larvae to keep them from devouring the unhatched eggs, 


William H, Evans 
Sun Valley, Calif, 


[Editor's Note: S,B, Smalley also reported success 
with this system for Speyeria. I, too, have had ex- 
cellent results with Colias philodice, Mitoura damon, 
and to a lesser degree with Jreasnouate pseudargio- 
lus; attempts with Vanessa cardui, brizo, 
and E. juvenalis failed. (C.L.R. ; 

mr 


1948 SEASON SUMMARY ADDITIONS - CENTRAL,- Libytheana 
bachmanii was quite common locally in the Chicago 
area all through the month of July. Previously, 

they had occurred only occasionally, and then as iso- 
lated specimens, but this year, some fellow collect— 
ors and I captured over a hundred specimens in a 
month of collecting. We were not fortunate enough 
to see if the species did migrate from Chicago at 

the end of the summer, 


A very fresh specimen of Limenitis arthemis 
male was taken by me on July 25. Two other speci- 


mens were reported seen by other collectors, It is 
normally quite scarce in Chicago, 


Iycaena hypophlaeas was unusually scarce, only 5 
specimens being found, I captured one aberrant male, 


The marginal row of spots on the primaries was fused 
on the upper side to form a wide black band. 


Extensive series of Strymon falacer and acadica 
were taken by Mr, A.K. Wyatt and myself on July 10 
at Waukegan, Illinois, I was fortunate enough to 
capture two aberrant male falacer, One had the mar- 
ginal spots on the underside of the right primary 
extended into a wide white band, while the second 
male had the marginal row of spots of the left sec- 
ondary (underside) joined into a wide blotchthat 
all but filled the wing. 

FE, Rutkowski 


Pe Peru, Illinois 


1948 SEASON SUMMARY ADDITIONS - SOUTHEAST,- ~D,H, 
Kistner, of Chicago, Illinois, made systematic col- 
lections of Lepidoptera in Great Smoky Mts, Nat, 
Park of Tennessee from July 19-25, 1948, The 23 
spp. of butterflies taken included 5 Pieridae and 
10 Nymphalidae. Proteides clarus (= Epargyreus tity- 
rus) was the commonest species from "the top of the 
highest mountain" to "the lowest valleys." On 
Clingman's Dome (e1.6600') Polygonia faunus and 
Speyeria aphrodite were numerous, Papilio phiienor, 
Euptoieta claudia, Junonia coenia, Agraulis vanil- 
lae, and Limenitis astyanax were especially common 
in lower localities, A single poor Speyeria diana 
was seen near Elkmont, Tenn, In the locality at 
Brevard, North Carolina, where diana was found in 
1947, none were seen by Kistner in 1948. 
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KILLING LEPIDOPTERA QUICKLY 


I subscribe to the Swiss periodical "Entomolo— 
gisches Nachrichtenblatt" and I ran across an arti- 
cle that may be of some interest to the Society mem- 
bers. It is found on page 28 of the July 1948 is- 
sue, Here in general is the translation: 


"A good way to kill large butterflies and moths, 
particularly hawkmoths, is by injecting two to three 
drops of aqueous ammonia into them with a hypodermic 
syringe. The advantage of this process lies in th 
fact that the insect dies immediately and can not 
flutter about for a short time as when dabbed with 
ether or when confined in a potassium cyanide jar. 
large beetles and similar insects can also be killed 
this way." 

Robert Cobb 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


—— 


CREOSOTE HOLDERS 


In connection with the article by dos Passos, 
"The Care of a Collection and Library" (Lep. News, 
vol.2: p.27), I would like to mention that I have 
used creosote in small glass cups attached to stout 
steel pins - which have the advantage that they do 
not spill their contents, even if held upside down, 
are easily charged and do not deteriorate. They 
were purchased from Flatters & Garnett, Ltd., 309 
Oxford Rd., Manchester 13, England, at 17/6 (about 
$3.50) per gross in 1940, The only pest one has to 
contend with here is Dermestes and it is compara- 
tively rare, I prefer paradichlorobenzene - which 
lasts, even in ordinary cardboard boxes, when these 
are kept in tight cabinets, for about 6 months - 
because I detest the smell of creosote, 


P.F. Bruggemann 
Furness, Saskatchewan 


Se 


A notice of the existence ard purposes of the 
Lepidopterists' Society and the Lep. News appeared 
in Science for March 4 (vol.109: p.243) and the 
News was listed in American Scientist for April 
(vol.37: p.l1). The Society has gained in member- 
ship and status as a result, We are grateful to 
Prof, GA, Baitsell, Editor-in-Chief of Science and 
editor of American Scientist, for his kind atten- 
tion, A notice similar to that in Science appeared 
in Matsumushi (Japan) through the kindness of Dr, 
Chihisa Watanabe and resulted in a strong response 
from Japanese lepidopterists, 


og 


T.B, Blevins has sent us a supply of reprints 
of two papers: "Some Butterflies of Sequoia Nation- 
al Park", Bull, So, Calif. Acad. Sci., 1944: "Some 
Butterflies of the Mountains of Eastern Arizona" 
(with E, Yale Dawson), Ent. News, 1944, for gratis 
distribution to Lep. Soc, members, We still have 
copies of the reprints listed in the Lep, News 3: 
p.24, except "The Rothamsted Light Trap." U.S.A, 
members please include postage when writing. 
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DESLERS IN ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Since the accuracy of investigations of Lepidop- 
tera (whether of taxonomy, life history, distribu- 
tion or otherwise) is partly dependent on having 
available as good books and periodicals as the lep- 
idopterist can afford, it may be of value to many 
Society members to know the names and addresses of 
several dealers in entomological literature, Those 
known to us at present are listed below: 


1, I.C, Adams, Jr., 3 North Glenwood, Columbia, Mo., 
U.S,4, Occasional mimeo, lists; papers and less 
expensive books, 


2, Antiquarian Booksellers, Postbox 5, Lochem (G.), 
NETHERLANDS, Very large stock, specializing in 
old and rare books; prices average, 


3. F.N. Bassett, 722 N, Orange Dr., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif,, U.S.A, Occasional lists; papers and less 
expensive books, 


4. Editions N. Boubée & Cle, 3, Place St. André-des- 
Arts, Paris (VIe), FRANCE, Many Frerch insect. 
books, including "Atlas des Lépidoptéres...". 


5, EJ. Brill, Publishers, Leiden, NETHERLANDS, 


6. John Q. Burch, 1584 W, Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 
37, Calif., U.S.A. Frequent mimeo, lists; fine 
lots mainly of papers, 


7. Henry G, Fiedler, 31-33 E, 10th St., New York 3, 
N.Y., U.S.4. Occasional catalogues of books; 
insect offering small but prices fair. 


8, Andr, Fred, Host & Son, Bredgade 35, Copenhagen, 
DENMARK, Occasional catalogues of rare and less 
expensive books; huge stock, prices reasonable, 


9. Dr. W. Junk, Publishers, Van Stolkweg 13, The 
Hague, NETHERLANDS, Agents for Lepidopterormm 
Catalogus and other large works; expensive. 


10,Bernard Quaritch, Ltd,, 11 Grafton St,, New Bond 
St., London, W.1, =NGLAND, Occasional catalogues; 
many rarities but prices very high, 


11.G, Schmidt, 257 Hillside Ave., Leonia, N.J., 
U.S.A, Occasional lists; prices reasonable, 


12,John D, Sherman, Jr., 132 Primrose Ave,, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y., U.S.A. Occasional catalogues; most 
extensive entemological stock, but prices often 
exorbitant, 


13, Wheldon & Wesley, Ltd., 83/84 Berwock St., Lon- 
don, W.1, ENGLAND, Occasional catalogues; large 
stock, esp. rare books, Prices reasonable. 


Many of these dealers welcome requests to search 
for desired literature not listed in catalogues, and 
all are glad to nlace on their mailing lists indivi- 
duals who are potential customers. 


ke 
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AND RELATED GROUPS WITH SOME REMARKS ON TAXONOMY" * 


Since this paper sets forth a modified classifi- 
cation and attempts to erect a new name for the ord— 
er containing the Lepidoptera, it requires more than 
the routine notice in the Recent Literature section, 


The Kiriakoff classification may be summarized 
as follows: 


Superorder PANORPAEFORMIA 


Order MECOPTERA 
Order AMPHIESMENOPTERA Kiriakoff, nov. 
Suborder ZEUGLOPTERA (Micropterygidae) 
Suborder TRICHOPTERA (Caddis-flies) 
Suborder LEPIDOPTERA 
Supercohors HOPLOSTOMATOPTERA Kiriakoff, nov. 
Family Eriocraniidae 
Family Mnesarchaeidae 
Supercohors APLOSTOMATOPTERA Kiriakoff, nov 
Superfamily Hepialoidea 
Supercohors NANNOLEPIDOPTERA Kiriakoff, nov 
Superfamily Nepticuloidea 
Supercohors EULEPIDOPIERA Kiriakoff, nove 
Cohors STEMMATONCOPODA 
Subcohors INCURVARIIFORMES 
Superfamily Incurvarioidea 
Subcohors TINEIFORMES 
Superfamily Tineoidea 
Subcohors GELECHIIFORMES 
Superfamily Gelechioidea 
Subeohors PYRALIDIFORMES 
Superfamily Pyralidoidea 
Superfamily Hesperioidea 
Family Hesperiidae 
Family Thyrididae 
Family Pterophoridae 
Cohors HARMONCOPODA 
Subcohors PAPILIONIFORMES 
Superfamily Bombycoidea 
Superfamily Papilionoidea 
Superfamily ? 
Subcohors SPHINGIFORMES 
Family Sphingidae 
Subeohors NOCTUIFORMES 
Superfamily Zygenoidea 
Superfamilies ? 


Kiriakoff begins by reviewing the work of some 
of the authors who have endeavored to classify the 
Lepidoptera with their true relatives, notably Hand- 
lirsch, Krausse & Wolff, and Hinton, He then er- 
ects a new order, AMPHIESMENOPIERA, with the subor- 
ders Zeugloptera (= Micropterygidae), Trichoptera 
(Caddis-flies), and Lepidoptera (sens.str.). The 
new "order" is grouped with the Mecoptera (Scorpion- 
flies, etc.) as the Superorder Panorpaeformia,. 


The next concern is with the divisions of his 
Lepidoptera, and Kiriakoff concludes that four 
groups are necessary (he uses the term "supercohors" 
for this category). Following Hinton, he accepts 
the Eriocraniidae and Mnesarchaeidae as one group. 
Extracting two of the three main lines from Monotry- 
sia of Hinton's phylogenetic tree (see Lep. News 1: 
p.33), he makes the Hepialidae and Nepticulidae each 
a supercohors, Hinton's third line of Monotrysia 
(Incurvariidae) Kiriakoff lumps with the remaining 
Lepidoptera (Ditrysia) as the fourth supercohors, 


*® See Recent Lit. #129 on p.57, above, for full 
citation and abstract. 


considering the proleg structure more important than 
the monotreme condition. Similarly based on the 
prolegs, the fourth group ("Supercohors EULEPIDOP- 
TERA") is divided into two cohors:— the Stemmaton- 
copoda (most of the "Micros" and the Hesperiidae) 
and the Harmoncopoda (= the "Macrolepidoptera"). 


For many years the primitive characters exhibited 
by the Micropterygidae have concerned systematists. 
The close affinity of the Trichoptera (Caddis-flies) 
and the Lepidoptera has been recognized by numerous 
workers and perhaps best demonstrated by J.H, Com— 
stock and R.J. Tillyard, and the annectant position 
of the Micropterygidae between these two groups has 
been emphasized often, H,.E, Hinton's 1946 paper 
suggesting a separation of the micropterygids from 
the Lepidoptera and Trichoptera was reviewed in the 
Lep. News, vol.l: pp.33-34; 1947. 


Kiriakoff in the present paper reexamines the 
whole question, The reviewer's primary criticism 
is that this elaborate article gives almost no new 
evidence but rather gives a slight regrouping after 
repetition of the arguments of previous authors who 
had studied actual specimens, Nevertheless, it is 
valuable to have the information collected for us, 


The second point of criticism concerns a deplor— 
able nomenclatural procedure:— the blithe erection 
of new names for higher categories without any ‘heed 
for application of general nomenclatural principles 
in treating the names already existing, As long as 
each new slightly different classification is filled 
with a new set of names, stability in the nomencla— 
ture of higher categories will be impossible, It 
is not necessary to wait for a formal rule in the 
International Code to treat this problem sanely,. 


Kiriakoff's Superorder Panorpaeformia, erected 
in 1946, is not a tenable group. The evidence from 
the fossil record is hardly contestable that the 
Diptera are direct descendants of one line of the 
Mecoptera, There are Mesozoic Australian insects 
which are essentially "four-winged, Craneflies". 
Therefore any "superorder" containing Mecoptera 
must include also the Diptera (Two-winged Flies) 
and their close relatives the Siphonaptera (Fleas). 


AMPHIESMENOPTERA as a category is quite unnec- 
essary. Why quibble over the controversial rank of 
Caddis-flies and Moths & Butterflies (order vs, sub- 
order)? They have conveniently been considered ord— 
ers for so long that such a course seems worth con— 
tinuing and does little or no violence to the facts, 


Kiriakoff here reiterates his view that the Hes- 
periidae are not related to the butterflies, but 
rather to the Thyrididae and Pterophoridae, a view 
which needs testing by other morphologists, 


Among the papers of Packard, Comstock, Hand- 
lirsch, Tillyard, Forbes, Braun, Heymons, Meyrick, 
Bérner, Hinton, and now Kiriakoff, we must have vir- 
tually all possible random combinations of the maj- 
or groups of the Lepidoptera, and with several pos- 
sible names for each group. We should now be in 
position to achieve with some permanency a conven- 
tent, phylogenetic classification on which general 
agreement exists, 

? C.L, Remington 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF LEPIDOPTEROLOGY IN MISSOURI 


by Edwin P, Meiners 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The first entomologist to explore the region of 
Missouri, of whom we have any record, was Thomas 
Say. Say was naturalist to Maj. Stephen H. Long's 
first expedition to the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains, The expedition left Pittsburgh in May 
of 1819, sailing down the Ohio River in the steam- 
boat, "The Western Engineer", They then ascended 
the Mississippi to St, Louis, where they remained 
about a week, making final preparations for the 
trip up the Missouri, During this stay Say and his 
companions explored the region around St, Louis, 
paddling a canoe up the Meramec River for about 15 
miles, making the return trip overland, 


Having completed their preparations, the expedi- 
tion sailed up the Missouri to near Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, where they remained for the winter, Frequent 
stops were made on the way for fuel and provisions, 
permitting the party to make explorations of the 
surrounding territory, The results of Say's col- 
-lectingare scattered through his writings. Usually 
only "Missouri" is given for locality data and, as 
the State had not yet been outlined as a political 
division, this may refer to any area along the 
route of the expedition, 


Another member of the Long expedition was Ti- 
tian Ramsey Peale, who acted as journalist and as- 
sistant naturalist, Peale's diary (Missouri Histo~ 
rical Review 41: pp.147-152, 266-234; 1947) gives a 
detailed account of the expedition's adventures from 
Pittsburgh to their arrival at Fort Osage, near the 
present city of Kansas City, Missouri. His only 
published work on insects, Lepidoptera Americana, 
never went beyond the first installment. Many of 
the illustrations in Say's work were drawn by Peale. 


The first notice of any of the Lepidoptera of 
Missouri was a short account of the ravages of the 
Army-worm (Leucania unipuncta) which appeared in 
1861 (Trans, Academy of Science St. Louis 2: p.159). 
This article was written by F.A. Wislizenus, the 
species being referred to as Bombyx graminis, Dr. 
Wislizenus was a native of Germany and practiced 
medicine in St, Louis, He was one of the organiz— 
ers of the Western Academy of Science in St, Louis, 
the first academy of science west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, as well as of the Academy of Science of 
St. Louis, its successor. 


In 1868 the Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
was authorized to establish the office of State En- 
tomologist, this being the third State of the Union 
to create such a post, Upon the recommendation of 
B.D. Walsh, State Entomologist of Illinois, C.V. Ri- 
ley was appointed to this position, Riley remained 
in office for nine years, after which time he trans- 
ferred to Washington to head, first, the Entomologi- 
cal Commission, and later the Bureau of Entomology. 
During this time he published nine Annual Reports 
which have since become classics in the literature 
of American Entomology, He also published a journal, 
The American Entomologist, which was discontinued 
at the end of the second volume, and numerous pa~ 
persin entomological and farm journals of the day. 


Many of Riley's articles dealt with the Lepid- 
optera, The large collection of insects of all or- 
ders which he built up went with him to Washington, 
eventually forming the nucleus of the insect collec- 
tion in the U.S, National Museum, (See Lep.News 1:p56) 


Riley enlisted the help of a number of persons 
having some entomological knowledge as his assist- 
ants, Notable among these was Mary E, Murtfeldt, 
Miss Murtfeldt (see Lep. News 2: v.83) was chiefly 
interested in the Microlepidoptera, of which she 
had quite a considerable collection, 


Three papers by R,R, Rowley of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, on the butterflies of this state appeared in 
Entomological News for 1891. A number of his other 
articles appeared from time to time in the same jour- 
nal until about 1913, the later ones treating chief- 
ly of the Catocalae, describing the early stages of 
many species, Prof, Rowley was Superintendent of 
Schools at Louisiana, He was interested in both 
Lepidoptera and invertebrate fossils and had large 
collections of each. His favorite collecting 
ground, "Catocala Hollow", became well known to 
readers of Entomological News of some 35 - 40 years 
ago, through the frequent references in his articles, 


Living in Louisiana, Missouri, at about this 
same time were two brothers, GM. and E.A. Dodge, 
who had come under the influence of Rowley and be— 
came great Catocala enthusiasts. G,M. Dodge des— 
eribed Catocala titania in 1900, one of the smaller 
species of the genus, In about 1909 E.A,. Dodge 
moved to Santa Cruz, California, where he became ac— 
tively interested in the butterflies, a number of 
new species and forms being named in his honor, 


The first regional list of the butterflies of 
Missouri appeared in 1894 under the title "A List 
of the Butterflies found at Marshall, Missouri", by 
Oliver J, Staley. Staley practiced law at Marshall, 
collecting butterflies as a hobby. He died at the 
early age of 24 years by accidental drowning. Frank 
J. Hall, of Kansas City, Missouri, reported some un- 
usual captures of butterflies in northwest Missouri, 
in Ent. News for 1898, 


Two organizations which came into existence in 
St. Louis at about the turn of the century did much 
to foster the study of insect life in this community, 
The St, Louis Naturalists Club was organized in 1898 
and recently celebrated its golden anniversay, The 
St. Louis Entomological Club, organized in 1906, is 
no longer in existence, 


Another collector, Hermann Schwarz, member of 
both of the above clubs, deserves more than a pass— 
ing mention, Possessed of a kindly nature and a dy— 
namic personality (Rau's "Portrait", Bull. Br 
Ent. Soc. 39: p.89; 1944, is biased to an extreme), 
he held a considerable influence over the younger 
generation of naturalists in his community for many 
years, He was greatly interested in the Lepidoptera 
during his earlier years and built up a fine collec- 
tion of the butterflies of Missouri, containing some 
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remarkable and unique captures for the State, Ia- 
ter he founded the Mid West Nature Study Supply Co. 
and designed some rather interesting equipment for 
the collector, notably, a sectional specimen cabi- 
net and a plastic mount for Lepidoptera, An ear- 
ly paper on "The Art of Collecting Catocalae" (Ent. 
News 10: p.256; 1899), in which he advocated the 
use of a small bow and arrow tipped with a needle, 
may bring a smile from the present day collector, 
but he insisted that it was practical and that he 
had become adept in its use. In 1907 (Ent. News 18: 
pe312) Hermann Schwarz, in collaboration with Henry 
McElhose, published a "List of 110 species and var- 
ieties of butterflies taken by members of the St, 
Louis Entomological Club in the vicinity of St. Lou- 
is, Missouri", In spite of its many inaccuracies, 
this remains the only published list of the butter- 
flies of Missouri, McElhose was principally inter- 
ested in the Microlepidoptera, He later moved to 
Ilion, N.Y. 


Several papers on the Catocalae by Ernst Schwarz 
appeared in Intomological News between 1915 and 
1919. A number of new species and varieties were 
described. Ernst was a brother of Hermann Schwarz; 
a third brother, Fred Schwarz, was also a collector 
of Lepidoptera. 


Paul A, Schroers published a list of the moths 
of St. Louis and vicinity in 1913 (Ent. News 24: p. 
460; 25: p.59) which also is the only published list 
of Missouri Heterocera to date. He had a small col- 
lection of Lepidoptera, chiefly local species. 


Others of this period who had small collections 
were Richard S, Lange and Frank Malkmus, August 
Knetzger was especially interested in the Hesperii- 
dae and contributed short articles to Entomological 
News, Lepidopterist, and Lepidoptera, His collec- 
tion is now in the museum of Pere Marquette State 
Park, Illinois, Adolph Wilkus had a large collec- 
tion of the showy Lepidoptera of the world, beauti- 
fully mounted in Riker type mounts, but alas} with- 
out data, George H. Hosenfelt had a small collec- 
tion of butterflies and moths which contained some 
rarities, one of which was a specimen of Samia ce- 
cropia with five wings. (Ent. News 24: p.337; 1913). 


Phil Rau was chiefly interested in insect behav- 
ior, especially of the Hymenoptera, but published 
a number of articles on Lepidoptera, especially on 
the Saturniidae (see Lep. News 2: p.62; 1948). 


Charles L, Heink was an enthusiastic collector 
who built up quite a large collection of the butter- 
flies and moths of the world, He began collecting 
about 1902 and carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence and exchange with many of the noted lepidopter— 
ists of his day. In 1907 he organized the Heink En- 
tomological Club, which ceased to exist about 1916, 
His only published work was a short note (Ent. News 
14: p.334; 1903) on collecting at Meramec Highlands, 
Missouri, The major portion of his collection 
passed into the hands of the writer in 1926, 


F, Roy Dean was an amateur lepidopterist and 
taxidermist, He contributed several short articles 
to Lepidoptera in 1918, including the description 
of two aberrant butterflies, Mrs. Vitae Kite, who 
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lived in Hollister, Taney County, Missouri, in the 
heart of the Ozarks, had a collection of about 
10,000 specimens of butterflies and moths, She pub- 
lished "A Calendar of Ozark Butterflies" in Entomo- 
logical News for February, 1934, Although many of 
her determinations are open to confirmation, it 

is still the only published list of the butterflies 
of southern Missouri, Her collection is now in The 
School of the Ozarks, at Point Lookout, Missouri, 


It may be a surprise to many to learn that 
Vance Randolph, the folk-lorist of the Ozarks, was 
at one time interested in the Lepidoptera, In 1919 
he contributed an article on the "Life History and 
Habits of Dione vanillae" (Trans. Kans, Acad. Sci, 
30: p.351) and in 1927 ("On Seasonal Migrations of 
Dione vanillee in Kansas" (Ann, Ent. Soc, Am, 20: 
pe242). A former Ozarkian is Dr, Auburn E, Brower 
who got his start in Willard, Missouri, In 1930 he 
published "A List of the Butterflies of the Ozark 
region of Missouri" (Ent, News 41: p.286). George 
E. Moore formerly collected butterflies in the vi- 
cinity of Lebanon, Missouri. He published, in 1937, 
"An Annotated List of the Butterflies of Laclede 
County, Missouri" (Proc. Mo. Acad. Sci. 3: p.108). 


There are few lepidopterists remaining in Missou- 
ri at the present time. Harold O'Byrne, of Iberia, 
Mo., resided in Webster Groves far many years, He 
had an excellent collection of North American Lepi- 
doptera, principally from Missouri, He formerly con- 
tributed a number of articles to the literature, 


BH, Pickel resides in Overland, Missouri, a 
suburb of St, Louis, and is interested in collect— 
ing North American butterflies. Oskar Zielinski 
was at one time an enthusiastic collector cf North 
American Lepidoptera and resided in St, Louis, A 
few years ago he moved to California, 


The Remington collection, formed by P. Sheldon 
Remington and son, Charles, is outstanding in this 
section of the United States, It consists nrincipal- 
ly of North American butterflies, representing a large 
proportion of the species, many in good series, P,S, 
Remington received much of his love for entomology 
from his contacts at the Boston Society of Natural 
History in his youth and, influenced by such masters 
in the technique of mounting as the Denton brothers, 
his collection is a model in the perfection of the 
specimens and the beauty of arrangement, 


The writer's collection of insects is a miscel- 
laneous one cmsisting, in large part, of Lepidopte- 
ra, both butterflies and moths, Other orders sre 
represented to a lesser degree, mainly of the Mis- 
souri Ozark fauna, a region which has a fascination 
for him, No attemvt at completeness has ever been 
made and he cannot say that he has in any way ever 
advanced the science of entomology to any degree, 
The lure of the Great Outdoors, contacts with his 
fellow men of like instincts (and many have been 
most interesting, believe me!), a knowledge gained 
of strange forms and curious habits, and the influ- 
ence that insects have had upon the human race, have 
been goal enough, Ah-ha! an "escapist"! 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
18, William Barnes (1860-1930) 


In writing a biography of a comparatively con- 
temporary lepidopterist, the most important source 
of information, especially on the more personal as— 
pects, lies in the recollections of the subject's 
associates, This is especially signficant since 
the usual obituaries, or biographies of the person 
during his lifetime, are understandably one-sided 
or incomplete, In the present biography, the writ- 
er was invaluably aided by two of Barnes! associ- 
ates -——- men who worked in close contact with him 
for a number of years, and both of whom are autho— 
rities on the Lepidoptera: Dr, James McDunnough, re- 
tired Chief of the Systematic Unit of the Division 
of Entomology of the Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture and now a Research Associate at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York; and Dr, Ar- 
thur W, Lindsey, head of the Department of Biology 
at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, The avail- 
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ability of first-hand information makes it appropri- 
ate to devote more than the usual amount of space 
to this Brief Biography. The quotations contained 
in this article were taken from letters written by 
Drs, McDunnough and Lindsey to the writer, 


William Barnes was born in Decatur, Illinois, on 
September 3, 1860, After attendance in the local 
public schools, he studied at Harvard College, from 
which he graduated in 1883, While Barnes was in Cam- 
bridge, Samuel Hubbard Scudder, the great lepidopter- 
ist, was active there, and Barnes undoubtedly became 
acquainted with him during meetings of the Cambridge 
Entomological Club, Prof, F.M. Carpenter, of Harvard 
University, keeper of the records of the Cambridge 
club, kindly provided us with the following informa- 
tion: "On looking into the Club records, I find that 
Barnes was elected to membership November 12, 1880. 
The next few meetings of the Club were held in his 
room, 31 Thayer Hall,[Harvard College], He remained 
an active member, attending about half the meetings, 
until February, 1884, when he withdrew from member— 
ship." As a boy, Barnes had started a collection of 
Lepidovtera, and the stimulation of such authorities 
as Scudder during his college years must have fur- 
thur fired his enthusiasm for lepidopterology, 


In 1886 Barnes received a diploma from the Har- 
vard Medical School, and then continued special stu- 
dies in medicine at the University of Heidelberg 
(Germany) and at a university in Paris, This educa- 
tion provided the thorough training for his career 
as an outstanding surgeon. The foregoing facts 
should be kept in mind, for "to understand Barnes 
completely, it should be recognized that he was 
first and foremost a successful surgeon and that 
Lepidoptera was his hobby started in early youth," 
He was a founder of the Decatur and Macon County 
Hospital, Barnes married Charlotte Gillett in 1891; 
a son and daughter completed the family, After a 
long medical career, Barnes retired in 1929 because 
of illness, He died in Decatur on May 1, 1930, 


1 


Since one cf "Barnes' greatest contribution([s] 
to Entomology might be summed up as consisting in 
his willingness to spend large amounts in building 
up a splendid collection_of Lepidoptera, adequately 
named and looked after", it is appropriate to des- 
cribe in some detail his collection, Dr. McDunnough, 
who became the first curator of the collection, 
writes: "The collection as I first knew it (1909) 
was contained in a narrow annex to the library roon 
of his residence; later (about 1913), the special 
museum was built." The one-story building was erect- 
ed at the rear of Barnes’ home, and was constructed 
to be safe against damage by fire and moisture, 
two great enemies of irreplaceable specimens, The 
collection contained about 465,000 specimens, as 
follows: 35,000 butterflies, 170,000 moths, and 
250-260,000 duplicates and unworked mterial, There 
were over 6000 types (including races, forms, aber- 
rations, etc.). "His main idea was to secure as 
complete a collection of correctly named N,Am, Lep— 
idoptera as possible, and with this end in view he 
was constantly exchanging or buying specimens from 
other lepidopterists and securing by purchase com— 
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plete season's catches by collectors in California, 
Arizona and other S.W, States, ... The main collec- 
tions purchased in toto were the Merrick; Taylor; 
and Poling Catocalas; he secured a large portion of 
the Kearfott Micros..."2 He also had much of the 
Oberthtir North American material, Barnes "personal- 
ly collected while at Harvard as material in collec- 
tion 'Newton Highlands, Mass.' testifies, He also 
collected with Bruce at Denver and Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, in 1893-4 and possibly in other years, but 
to my knowledge he made no trips after 1909 except 
one in 1917 to the Lake Tahoe region of California. 
eee He did however, make many trips to eastern 
museums (U.S.N.M.; Phil. Acad.; J.B. Smith; Am.Mus., 
ete.) and donated and received in exchange many 
specimens from these institutions."“ A large ento- 
mological library, especially rich in lepidoptero- 
logical literature, accompanied the collection. 


"Anyone was welcome to use the remarkable faci- 
lities of his collection and library," wrote Dr. 
Lindsey, "and he gave freely of his surplus speci- 
mens, I well remember my first visit to him when 
I was a graduate student. Toward the end he told 
Dr. McDunnough to show me the duplicate collection 
and let me pick out whatever I needed. That was 
his common attitude. But if anyone misused the 
privilege, there was no reinstatement in Dr, Barnes! 
good opinion.’ He always suspected Strecker of 
stealing two types and describing them — the name 
proved to be a synonym} — and he was a bitter ene- 
my of Dyar because a lot of unworked material lent 
to him at the U.S.N.M. never came back to Decatur," 


In 1920, Barnes deeded the collection to the 
Decatur and Macon County Hospital, with the under- 
standing that after his death it was to be sold and 
the proceeds used for child welfare, The collection 
was obtained by the U.S, National Museum, and it is 
still a major part of its Lepidoptera collection, 


Barnes employed several successive full-time 
curators, —- men who were trained lepidopterists,— 
"whose main duties, apart from the maintenance of 
the collection were to straighten out synonymic tan- 
gles, prepare revisions of groups and describe the 
numerous new species constantly met with in the ma- 
terial received from his collectors."~ Dr. James 
McDunnough was the first curator, and was employed 
there from 1909 to 1919, He was followed by Dr. 
A.W, Lindsey from 1919 to 1921. Dr. Lindsey re- 
marks: "After I left Dr. Barnes in the summer of 
1921 he secured a young man from New York who last—- 
ed a very short time.” Foster H, Benjamin was em 
ployed some time thereafter and remained until 1927, 
Research results were published during these periods 
under the joint authorships of Barnes & McDunnough, 
Barnes & Lindsey, Barnes & Benjamin, and Barnes & 
Busck, A fair example of the widespread viewpoint 
about Barnes is J.D. Gunder's statement (Ent. News 
40: p.245; 1929): "It can also be said that he has 
accomplished more general taxonomic work in the or— 
der ['Strictly Boreal American,.."] than any other 
living man." Therefore, the light shed on these co= 
authorships by two of the men concerned is especial— 
ly revealing, and it has not been published in pre— 
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vious accounts of Barnes, Dr. McDunnough writes: 
"With regard to publications, Barnes only prepared 
papers appeared in Canadian Entomologist 1901, 1904, 
1905, etc. and Entomological News, vol.ll, After 
1909 his curators were entirely responsible for ar— 
ticles in journals and for the entire five volumes 
of the 'Contributions', This latter publication 
was financed by Barnes' sister-in-law, Miss Jessie 
Gillett. Barnes' name, as owner of the collection, 
appeared as a courtesy to the man who paid the cur- 
ators! salaries, A single paper, published under 
Barnes’ name in Pan-Pacific Entomologist, vol.5, no. 
1, in 1928 was probably prepared for the most part 
by Benjamin, The Check Lists were also the work of 
the curators, Barnes, in my time, never did any 
lengthy studies on the Lepidoptera; he used to drop 
in in the morning and usually for a short time in 
the evening to discuss work, etc., and when time 
was available, spent it studying Phalaenids, parti- 
cularly members of the genus Euxoa in which he was 
greatly interested." 


Dr. Lindsey agrees with the above information, 
saying: "Dr. Barnes' work in entomology was chiefly 
the lavish support of collectors and the provision 
of a superb opportunity for the research done by 
his curators, He described some species, but did 
no actual taxonomic research as far as I know, 

From my experience with the revision of the Ptero- 
phoridae, I judge that all of the publications from 
the museum were the work of the curators even 
though they were published under joint authorship 
with Dr. Barnes, I do not say this critically, 

for the opportunity that he provided was itself a 
major contribution to the science," 


The "Contributions" mentioned above were fully 
titled "Contributions to the Natural History of the 
Lepidoptera of North America", and were privately 
published in five volumes, The work included des— 
criptions, revisions, etc.,and was well-illustrated, 
"Probably the most important works published [by 
Barnes] are the ‘Contributions! and ‘Illustrations 
of North American Catocalas' issued as a Monograph 
by the American Museum of Natural History."2 His 
Check Lists of 1917 and 1926 were widely used at the 
time, but are now, of course, out of date. 


Dr. Lindsey offers a quite thorough and interest- 
ing description of Barnes personally in the follow 
ing comments: "Dr. Barnes was a remarkable man, In 
appearance he was rather grim and in manner he was 
gruff and very profane. After my long experience 
with him I have wondered whether he may not have cul- 
tivated such an exterior as a protection, for he was 
kind hearted and generous and might easily have been 
susceptible to the demands of a thoughtless world. 
eee 1 heard many incidents of his relations with pa- 
tients in his medical practice which bear out the 
idea that he had a tender heart, and I can vouch for 
his generosity in his scientific work," 


The writer is very grateful to Dr. McDunnough 
and Dr, Lindsey for their invaluable assistance in 
providing biographical material of Barnes so that a 
true estimate of his place on the scientific scene 
could be established, 


LE 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month recent papers 
from all the scientific journals which are accessible 
to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is hoped 
eventually to make our coverage of the world litera- 
ture as complete as possible, Members outside North 
America are urged to send us references of Lepidop- 
tera papers from journals unavailable to us. Papers 
devoted entirely to economic aspects will be omitted. 
Reprints are solicited from all publishing members, 
Initials of cooperating abstractors are as follows: 
(P.B.)= P.F. Bellinger; (A.D.)- A. Diakonoff; (C.dP.)- 
C.F. dos Passos; (L.G.J- L.A, Gozminy; (C.R.j- C.L. 

- T. Shir6ézu. 


86. Beck, W., "Ein missglickter Anlockungsversuch mit 
Dasychira fascelina L," (In German.) Ent. Tidsk., 
vol.70: pp.111-113, 5 May 1949. Field notes, (C.R.) 

87. Beebe, W., "Moth Nights at Rancho Grande," Animal 
Kingdom, vol.52: pp.34-40, 6 figs. Mar.-Apr. 1949, 
Popular account of fantastic abundance of moths at 
light at this spot in Venezuela, which is on a migra- 
tion route. (P.B.) 

88, Benoit, Pierre-L.-G., "La faune épiparasitaire 
des Braconides parasites de Sylepta derogata F, 
(Lépid. Pyral.) au Congo Belge." (In French.) Bull. 
& Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg., vol.85: pp.28-40, 4 figs. 

3 Mar. 1949. Lists 12 species (3 new) of secondary 
parasites, attacking Braconid parasites of this 
moth, (P.B.) 

89. Blackie, J.E.H., "The Butterflies of the Monks 

Wood District." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.54-58. 


March 1949. _(P.B.) 

90. Blackie, J.E.H., "Coenonympha tullia Miller: a 
Postscript." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.83-84. April 
1949.  (P.B.) 


91. Bourgogne, Jean, "Les transformations subies par 
le fourreau de certaine Psychidae pendant la crois- 
sance de la chenille (Lep.)." (In French.) Bull. 
Soc. Ent. France, vol.53: pp.130-133, 7 figs. 24 
Nov, 1948. Changes made in its case by the larva 

Spe). (P.B.) 

92. Bourquin, Fernando, "Metamorfosis de Automeris 
naranja Schaus 1898 (aurantiaca Weym.)(Lep. Het. He- 
mileucidae)." (In Spanish.) Acta Zool. Lilloana, 
vol.5: pp.6979, 2 figs., 1 pl. 1948. Describes 
entire life history of A. naranja; host plants — 
Feijoa Sellowiana, Lonicera, Ilex riensis; 
virus disease discussed, Figs, of pupa and & geni- 
talia; photos of 0 & 09, ova, larva, cocoon, Notes 
in English by Carl Heinrich comprise pp.77-78; auran- 
tiaca sunk under naranja, "naranja" of Seitz becomes 
ater Conte, 1906; best differences in 9 genitalia; 
eae gives keys to c' & 9 of ater and naranja. 

C.R. 

93. Bourquin, Fernando, "Notas sobre la metamorfosis 
de Megalopyge chacoma Schaus 1910 (Lep. Het. Hegalo- 
pygidae)." (In Spanish.) Acta Zool. Lil » vol. 
5: pp.113-115, 1 fig., 1 pl. 1948. Describes lar- 
va, pupa, cocoon of M, chacoma, host plant —-Aspido- 


sperma Quebracho-blanco, Parasite is Plagiotachina 
gurota. Figs. of pupa; photos of oO &9, larvae, 


cocoon, (C.R.) 

94. Bourquin, Fernando, "Metamorfosis de Morpho cate— 
eer argentinus Fruhstorfer 1907 (Lep. Morphidae) ." 
In Spanish.) Acta Zool. Lilloana, vol.5: pp.117- 
130, 1 fig., 1 ple 1948. Describes entire life 
history of M. argentinus; host plant — Scutia buxi- 
folia. Figs. of pupa, photos of o' & 9, ova, larva, 
pupa. Larvae are gregarious and colorful, Iarval 
period is 71/2 months! (C.R.) 


95. Bourquin, Fernando, "Notas sobre la metamorfosis 


de Chloro munda (Warren) 1897 (Lep. Geometr.)." 
(In Spanish.) Rev. Soc, Ent. Argentina, vol.14: pp. 


137-140, pl.5, 1 fig. 25 Oct. 1948. Describes en- 
tire life history of C. munda; host plant~flowers of 
Baccharis salicifolia, Figs. of pupa, photos of & 

& 0, ovum, larva, pupa. (ccR.) 

96. Baan, Annette F,, "Elachistidae of North Ameri- 
ca (Microlepidoptera)." Memoirs Amer, Ent. Soc., 
no.13: 11 & 110 pp., 26 ols. 30 July 1948. 57 spp. 
in 7 genera recognized, Described as new: genus 
ONCEROPTILA (type - Aphelosetia cygnodiella Busck), 
Q. eremonoma (Eureka, Utah); genus HEMIPROSOPA (type - 
EBurynome albella Cham.); Elachista epimicta (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio), E. omor (Tulare Co., Calif.), 
E. synopla (Cache Co., Utah), E. spatiosa (Loma Lin- 
da, Calif.), E. acenteta (Parrsboro, Nova Scotia), 
E. hololeuca (Penticton, B.C.), E. purissima (Sum- 
merland, B.C.), E. lamina (Peachland, B.C.), E. con- 
dophora (San Diego, Calif.), E. hiberna (Pike Co., 
Ohio), E. fuliginea (Martha's Vineyard, Mass.), E. 
oxytypa (Bradore Bay, Que.), E. excelsicola (Mt. 
Washington, N.H.), E. nitidiuscula (Cincinnati, Ohio), 
E. leucosticta (Constance Bay, Ont.), E. amideta 
(Ottawa, Ont.); Cosmiotes scopulicola (Huron Mts., 
Mich,). Gives E. adempta as new name for Laverna 
albella Cham. Figs. of So &9 genitalia, venation, 
pupae, ova, leaf mines include all n.spp. and all 
but 6 known spp. Keys to all genera and spp. Des- 
criptions thorough, life history notes given where 
known, largely from Miss Braun's own study. Com- 
plete synonymic list and index given at end. A su- 
perb revision!  (C.R.) 

97. Brown, S.C.S., "The Mine of Stigmella subbimacu- 
ella Haw. (Lep., Stigmellidae)." Ent. Month, Mag., 
vol.85: p.45. Feb. 1949.  (P.B.) 

98. Bryk, Felix, "Zur Kenntnis der Grossschmetterlinge 
von Korea. Pars II." (In German.) Arkiv f. Zool., 
vol.4la, no.l: 225 pp., 7 pls. 1948. Describes as 
new: (NOTODONTIDAE) Stauropus basalis ssp. korehar- 
pya, Pheosia tremula ssp, permagna, Notodonta jankow— 
skii ssp. varidens, Spataloides doerriesi ssp, tris- 
tina, Rosama ornata ssp, paupera, Lophopteryx camel- 
lina ssp. signata, L. saturata hoegei f. discalis, 
Euhampsonia splendida ssp, chosennadata, Semidonta (?) 
bilobona (Shuotsu), Pygaera curtuloides ssp. ko- 
recurtula; (LYMANTRIIDAE) Dasychira fascelina ssp. 
moto, Lymantria dispar ssp, koreibia & ssp, kolthoffi, 
L, monacha ssp. chosenibia & matuta & lateralis & 
idae, Porthesia similis ssp, varabilina; (SATURNIIDAE) 
Actias artemis ssp. sjoqvisti, Antheraea yamamai 
SSP. eee Caligula boisduvali ssp. intermedi- 
ula; (BRAHMEIDAE) genus BRAHMAEOPS (type B. japon- 
ica Butl.), genus BRAHMIDIA (t: B. hearseyi White), 
Brahmae: ificenti *(Shuoten)s (DREPANIDAE) Dre- 
pana curvatula ssp, koreula, Albara scabiosa ssp, 
fixseni, Oreta pulchripes ssp. chosenoreta; (LASIO- 
CAMPIDAE) Malacosoma neustrium ssp. chosensis, Den- 
drolimus segresatus ssp. corelimus, Metanastria 
undans ssp, chosenicola, Gastropacha quercifolia ssp. 
coreopacha, G. populifolia ssp. clathrata; (ARCTI- 
IDAE) Parasiccia altaica ssp. coreana, Mi i 
rosacea ssp. shuotsuensis, Agylla gigantea ssp. cho-— 
sengylla, Eilema depressa ssp, bergmani, E, angusti- 
ala*(Shuotsu), E. calmaria ssp. apricina, Phragmate- 
bia ssp. chosensis, Diacrisia lutea ssp, 
rhododaktyla & f, luteiformis, D. seriatopunctata 
ssp, varians, D, jankowskii ssp, korearctia, Spiloso- 
ma menthastri ssp, elegans, D, sannio ssp, rubroven- 
tralis & f, roseivenata, Callimorpha histrio ssp, 
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98.(cont.) chosensis; (THYATIRIDAE) Saronaga albicosta- 
ta ssp. koreonaga, Palimpsestis akanensis ssp. korei- 
bia; (NOCTUIDAE) Panthea coenobita ssp, idae, Moma 
Tudifica ssp. androtropa, Diphthera alpium ssp. kol- 
thoffi, Acronycta alni ssp. korealni, A. rumicis ssp. 
Tumicina, Panthauma egregia ssp, koreothauma, Meta- 
Chrostis algae ssp. korealgae, M. niphadothauma *(Shu- 
otsu), Euxoa intracta ssp. kurilintracta, EB, ober- 
thiri ssp. nominata,§, kaolina(Shuotsu) ,5. aquilina 
ssp. kaolicussa, 5. kaclifeltia (Shuotsus& ssp,anders— 
soni, Chersotis deplanata ssp. columbina, Agrotis 
corticea ssp. grammomima, A, agalmona (Shuotsu » Diar- 
sia exusta ssp. noli-me-tangere, D, ruficauda ssp. 
Steni & ssp. ottonis-bang-haasi, D. baja ssp. chosen- 
baja, D. signum ssp, melancholina, Cerastis sobri 
Ssp. shuotsensis, Blepharita amicissima(Shuotsu), Po- 
lia contigua ssp. olivaceula, F. persicariae ssp. mi- 
norita, P. conspersa SSP. chosensis, Harmodia corrup- 
ta_ssp. siculimima, Aplecta mo olica ssp. koreaegena 
& ssp. chidisana, A. differenciata(Shuotsu), Hyssia 
cavernosa ssp. Korebia, genus ERYTHROTIS (type E. ce- 
dermarki Bryk), E. cedermarki *(Shuotsu), Hyperiodes 
turea ssp. matsumuriana, H, grandis ssp. coreana & 
ssp. chidisana, Monima paramoea ssp, marginepicta, 
Sideridis velutina ssp. kukmoorensis, S. insecuta 
ssp. bergmani, S. sinuosella*(Motojonde), S. incog- 
nita ssp. draudtiphila, S. pallens ssp, chosenicola, 
Cucullia maculosa ssp. shuotsuensis & ssp, japonibia, 
Cosmia fulvago ssp. korecosmia, Amphipyra livida ssp. 
cupreina, A. tripartita ssp. parvuls, Parastichtis 
funerea ssp. geminea, P, veterina ssp, coreina, OQlig- 
ia arcta ssp. teguiaris, Trachea atriplicis ssp. gno- 
sis & ssp, tristina, Buplexia koreaplexia Sa 
Callogonia virgo ssp. virginalis, Virgo datanidia 
ssp. parthenon, Elaphris morosa ssp. permorose, Athe- 
tis furvula ssp. tristifescia, A, grisea ssp. keoli- 
na, Psilomonodes venustuls ssp. venerica, Anamea lu- 
fens ssp. motojondensis, Xanthoecia flavago ssp. kor—- 
eago, Hydroecia micacea ssp, viola, a contu= 
sa ssp._pergrandis, Dadaica differenciata Shuotsu) , 
genus SPHRAGIDIFERA (emend. for Sphragifers Staud.), 
S. biplaga ssp, hexagona, Lithacodia fasciana SSP. 
coreana, Eustrotia candidula ssp, leechiana, OQruza 
chalcogramma (Shuotsu) , Sinns extrema ssp. koresinns, 
Esrias pupillana ssp, paginalis, Gelastocera exusta 
ssp. eminentissima, esia dissimilis ssp. griseata, 
Eccrita mirabilis® (Shuotsu), Dermaleipa juno f. re- 
nalis, Parallelia mimula ssp. postfusca, P, algira 
ssp. japonibia & ssp. sinica, Cauninda annetta f, ar 
abesca, Phytometra festata ssp. kohamensis, P, fes- 
tuese ssp. kurilensis & ssp, japonibis & ssp. kant- 
schadala, Toxocampsa graciosissima (Gekatsungu), Chry- 
sorithrum amatum ssp, amorina, genus CRINISINUS (type 


C. turbo Bryk), C. turbo (Shuotsu), genus HETEROSCO- 
TIA (type H. stysia Bryk), H. stysia (Shuotsu), Riv 
la dubitatrix Sts > genus STEN-BERGMANTA (type 

Herminia albomaculis Brem,), genus SINARSLLA (type S. 
stigmatophora Bryk), S. stigmatophora (Shuotsu), Zan- 
closnatha tarsiplumalis ssp. chosensis, 2, tarsicrin- 
ata Shuotsu), Z. triplex ssp. koreosnatha, 2. per- 

fractalis (Shuotsu), Bocana spacoalis ssp. chosenana, 


ss SS ee 


Rhynchina kenskalis ssp, warreni, Hydrillodes obscur— 
ans* Shuotsu) > Bamolocha chosenula* (Shuot ), E- 

pena conspersalis ssp. koresens; GEOMETRIDAE) genus 
HETEROTHALSRA (type H, "chlorosaria chosensis" Bryk), 


H, chosensis* (Shuotsu), Timandra amataria ssp, myo- 
kosana, Cosymbie albipunctata ssp. coreana, Proble 
sis superans ssp, coreans, Scopula convergens (Shuot- 
su), S. nigropunctata ssp. chosensis, Baptria tibiale 
ssp. pedicura, Heterophelys confusa ssp. confusidor, 
Hysterura declinans ssp, beremani, Caleulype whitleyi 
f. leechi, Lyeris febiolaria ssp. korelyeris, L, le- 
gereri ssp. chosensis, Bustroma melancholics ssp. a 
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reri, E, reticulata ssp, chosenicola, Gandaritis fix- 
seni ssp, coreana, Loxofidonis muscicapata ssp. ori- 
ginalis, Cicaria postalbida ssp. roblematica, C, min- 
na ssp. otregimima, Euphyis luctuosaria ssp. sinuate- 
ria, BE. unangulata ssp, gekatsun nsis, E, secessa* 
(Shuotsu) & ssp. myokosana, E, yokohamae ssp, colora~ 


ta, oy vidua ssp, permagna, Ecliptopera chry- 
sozona (Shuotsu), Melanthia procellata ssp, myokosan- 


thia, Venusia cambrica ssp, shuotsu, Discoloxia blan- 


= 


Akhter IP eee 


eri ssp. euchlos, Diaprepesilla flavomarginaria ssp. 
djakonovi, Abraxas suspecta ssp, liliput, Ephoria ar— 
enosa ssp. chosenibia & ssp, gaby, Ennomos autumnaria 
ssp. koreennomos, Zethenia albonotaria ssp. nonnota~ 
ta, Z. rufescentaria ssp. chosenaria, Angerona prun- 
aria ssp. aquafortis & ssp, prouterona & ssp. mongo- 
ligena, Epione vespertaria ssp. hespera, Buzura su= 
perans ssp. koreaebia, Spilopera debilis ssp. chosen- 
ibia, Semiothisa shanghaisaria sso, wehriiaria, Anti- 
cypella diffusaria ssp. bergmanaria, Boarmia athleta, 
ssp. nanaria, B, castigataria ssp. chosenarmia, B, 
maculata ssp. korearmia, B, revendata ssp. cioccola=- 
tina, B. extinctarie ssp. ferruginaria, B, marginata 
ssp, submarginata, B, confe ssp. refere! a 
B, subdisciplens (Shuotsu), B, monochroma (Shuoteu} > 
B, seitzi ssp. chosenibia, B, ornataria ssp. chosen= 
icola, B. irrorataria ssp. specificaris, B. selenaria 
ssp, kaolina, B, stipitaria ssp, kariuzawensis, B. 
crepuscularia ssp, bergmanaria, B. ignobilis ssp. 
shuotsuensis, Itame wausria ssp, koreaebia, I, ful- 
varia ssp. coreame, I, {stinctaria*(Shuotsu), Chi- 
asma lutearia f, confluens; (ZYGAENIDAE) Ele 
westwoodi caudata ssp. eleganticaude (sict); (cock 
LIDIIDAE) Narosoideus flavidorsalis ssp. micans, Cni- 


docampa johani=bergmani (Shuotsu), Parasa sinica ssp. 
japonibia, All n.spp. and most n.SSpp. from Korea. 


Photos of all n.spp. except those marked with aster- 
isk (*). Photos of many n.sspp, Also gives records 
of many known ssp, and sspp. This paper seems to 

the reviewer a taxonomic nightmare certain to retard 
progress of Oriental lepidopterists, since all these 
names presumably have their types deposited in Europe, 
Descriptions usually brief, genitalia not mentioned. 
Location of types not stated, but perhaps Riksmuseum 
in Stockholm, Some clumsy names, such as ssp. 


ottonis—bang-hsasi, ssp. noli-me- re, and the 
genus Sten-Bergmania, May systematics not be meas— 
ured by such work! (C.R.) 


99. Cockayne, E.A., “Aberrations of Hemerophila abrup- 
ta (Lep. Geometridae)." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.A 
52, 1 pl. March 1949, Names 3 aberratims and dis- 
cusses genetics of these farms, Normal and aberrant 
specimens figured. (P.B.) 

100, Cockayne, E.A., “Aberrations of Abraxas grossular— 
jata, L." Ent. Rec. & Journ, Var., vol.6@l: pp.33-34. 
Apr. 1949. Describes and names 4 aberrations. (P.B.) 

101, Cockayne, E.A., & H.B.D, Kettlewell, “Selenia te- 
tralunaria, Hufh., ab. nigrescens, ab,nov., with an 
account of its genetics," Ent, Rec, & Journ. Var., 
vol.61: pp.%12, 1 pl. Feb. 1949. lapels 

102, Corbet, A, Steven, "Observations on the species 
of Rhopalocera common to Madagascar and the Oriental 
Region," Trans. R. Ent. Soc. Long., vol.99: pp. 58 
607, 13 figs. 28 Dec. 1948. Evidence indicates that 
species common to the two regions colonized Madagas— 
car by migration across the Indian Ocean, (P.B.) 

103, Coutin, R., & P, Grison, "Hemichrysslides obtemues 
par ligature des chsnilles de Iaspeyresia pomonslla L, 
(Lépid, Tortr,) en rupture de diapause experimentale." 
(In French.) Comptes Rendus Soc. Biol., vol.143: pp. 
15-17, 1 fig. Jan. 1949, If larvae are ligatured 
in middle at correct time after raising them froma 
low to a high temperature, only the front half pu- 
pates. (P.B.) 


Apr.-May 1949 


104, Dannreuther, T., "Migration Records, 1948." Ento- 
mologist, vol.82: pp.73-78, 105-110. Apr.,May 1949. 
Survey of records, mainly from British Isles. (P.B.) 

105. Darlow, H.M., "Insects Taken at Sea in 1948," En- 
tomologist, vol.82: pp.63-68, Mar. 1949. Records 
of captures in the Mediterranean; mainly migrant Lep- 
idoptera. (P,B,) 

106, De Lucca, C., "Further Moth Captures from Malta," 
Ent. Month, Mag., vol.85: p.96. Apr. 1949. 

107, Diakonoff, A., "Microlepidoptera from Indo-China 
and Japan, 2nd Note," Bull. Mug. Hist. Nat., vol. 
20: pp.343-348, 4 figs. June 1948, Describes as 
new:Syndemis duper (Tonia) 5 Eucosma is ta (Tonle 
in); E. fuscicaput(Tonkin), Genitalia figured. (P.B.) 

108, DowdesWell, W.H,, R.A. Fisher, & E,B, Ford, "The 
quantitative study of populations in the Lepidoptera, 
2. Maniola jurtina L." Heredity, vol.3: pp.67-84, 2 
figs, Apr. 1949, Study of three more or less iso- 
lated populations on small island, Variability, po- 
pulation numbers, and the bearing of the latter on 
survival of the species are considered. (P25) 

109. Dufrane, Abel, "Une Acidalide interessante pour la 
faune belge." (In French.) Lambillionea, vol.48: 
pp.50-52. Aug. 1948. New record: Scopula virgulata, 

110, Dufrane, Abel, "A propos de la note de Bernard 
Meier 'Parnassius apollo L. de la Franche-Comté! ," 
ioe French.) Bull. Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 1 Oct. 1948: 
PeO56 

111, Dymond, J.R,, "Important advances in Zoological 
Nomenclature achieved at the Thirteenth Internation- 
al Congress of Zoology, Paris, July, 1948." Can, 
Ent., vol.8l: p.51. Feb. 1949. Summarizes some of 
the amendments to the Rules adopted last summer and 
speaks of them with avproval, (C.dP.) 

112, Evans, W.H., "Some new Hesperiidae (Lepidoptera) 
from Africa," Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., (ser.12),vol. 
2: pp.54-56, 1 pl. 26 Apr. 1949. Describes as new: 
¢ s kimboza (Tanganyika); S. gaer— 


Sarangasa 
desi (S.W, Africa); Gorgyra (Uganda); Pelo- 
pidas fanta barnesi (Rhodesia). 


Adults and o& geni- 
talia of the first three are figured. (P.B.) 
113, Evers, Hans, "Zusammenstellung der Literatur tber 


die Kleinschmetterlingsfauna der Nordmark," (In Ger- 


man.) Mitt. Foupiettechen Arbeltecan. vol.1 (n.s.)+ 
pp.75-78; vol.2 (n.s.): pp.8-9, Oct./Nov.1948; 1949. 
Bibliography of the 30 papers on Microlepidoptera of 
Nordmark (Germany). (C.R.) 

114. Fearnehough, T.P,, "Variation in reared Heodes 
(Lycaena) phlaeas." Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., vol.61: 
Pp.25-27, 1 ple Mar, 1949, Variation in markings, 
color, and size described and figured, (P.B,) 

115. Fischer, E,, "Neue Kreuzungen mit CGelerio lineata- 
livornica Esp." (In German.) Mitt. Schweiz. Ent, 
Ges,, vol.21: pp.201-209, 3 figs., 2 pls. 25 Aug.1948. 
Results of a series of crosses, involving also C. eu- 
phorbiae, C, galii and C, vespertilio, Adults and 
larvae are figured in color, (P.B,) 

116, Franclemont, John G., "Synonymical notes relating 


to Menopsimus caducus Dyar (Lepidoptera, Phalaeni- 


dae)." Proc. Ent. Soc, Wash., vol.51: pp.74-75. 
Apr. 1949. Reports that two distinct species have 


been confused under caducus, i.e., that species and 
res fractilinea Smith, and distinguishes 
them, Selects a lectotype for caducus and gives the 
generic synonymy of Hypenodes, which is ascribed now 
to Doubleday, and of the species presently included 
in this genus, both with full references, (C.dP.) 
117, Gaal, I., "With Collecting Net in the Upper Val- 
ley of the Iatorca." (In Hungarian.) Rov. K6zl., 
vol.2: pp.22-27, 1947, An account of a journey in- 
to the northeastern Carpathians, with faunistic data 
on Erebia aethiops-altivaga, Araschnia levana ab. 
porima, and Pieris bryoniae ssp. neobryoniae, (L,G.) 
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118, Gadl, I,, "The Curious Northern Trend of Libythea 
celtis (Fuessl,) in the Carpathian Basin." (In Ger- 
man. ) Frag. Faun, Hungarica, vol,ll: pp.12-14, 1948. 
Notes on the sole Snout Butterfly of Europe, with 
special regard to Hungary, where it was formerly 
known only from the Adriatic seacoast, now hing 
north to middle Hungary (Budapest).  (L.G, 

119, Gergely, I,, "Notes on Caterpillar Distribution." 
(In Hungarian.) Rov. K6z1., vol.2: pp.43-48. 1947. 
Examples of the "flight" of caterpillars and of Lly- 
mantria dispar, (L.G.) 

120, Greer, 0.T., "Entomological Notes from East Ty- 
rone 1948," Ent. Rec. & Journ, Var., vol.61t pp.27- 
28. Mar. 1949. Irish Lepidoptera. (P.B. 

121, Harrison, J.W. Heslop, "Rhopalocera in the Scot— 
tish Western Isles in 1948, with an account of two 
new forms of Pararge aegeria (Lep,, Satyridae)," 
Ent. Month. Mag., vol.85: pp.25-28, Feb, 1949. Des— 
cribes as new so-called subspecies P, a, oblita and 
P, a. monicae, both from Isle of Rhum. Both forms 
reared from single female!  (P.B,) 

122, Hinton, H,E,, "On the Origin and Function of the 
Pupal Stage." Trans. R. Ent. Soc. Lond., vol.99: pp. 
395-409, 1 fig. 8 Nov. 1948, Homologizes the pupa 
with the 'sub-imago' of mayflies; both are regarded 
as derived from the first imginal instar, the imgo 
being in reality the second, According to Hinton, 
the original function of the pupal stage was to per- 
mit development of imaginal muscles which could not 
develop in the larva. (P.B.) 

123, Jacobs, S.N.A., "A fortnight's collecting in Swit- 
zerland (June/July 1948)." Ent. Rec, & J. . Yates 
vol.61: pp.45-49. May 1949, Lepidoptera, (P.B. 

124, Janmoulle, E,, "Remarques sur la faune belge." (In 


French.) Lambillionea, vol.48: pp.79-80; vol.49: pp. 
19-20, Oct. 1948, Feb. 1949. New Belgian records 


for various rare moths, (C.R.) 

125, Janmoulle, E., "Ematheudes punctella Tr. (Anerasti- 
inae) espece nouvelle pour la faune belge?" (In 
French.) Lambillionea, vol.48: p.82. Dec, 1948. 

126, Julliard, Charles, "Les parasites de la chrysalide 
de Vanessa urticae dans la region de Zinal (Valais)." 
(In French.) Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges., vol.21: pp. 
557-565, 4 figs. 27 Dec. 1948. 17 primary and 1 
secondary parasites listed. Notes on biology of the 
parasites ani percent of butterflies attacked. (P.B.) 

127, Kadocsa, Gy., "The Sunflower—moth and how to 


Fight It?" (In Hungarian.) Rov. Kozl., vol.2: pp. 
33-37. 1947. On the biology of, and preventive 


means against, Homoeosoma nebulellumm,  (L.G.) 

128, Kauffmann, Guido, "Zu Pyreus alveus Hib. (Lep. 
Hesperidae), Seine Flugzeiten und Genmerationen im 
Tessin." (In German.) Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges., 
vol.21: pp.531-546, 12 figs. 27 Dec, 1948, life 
eycle of alveys in southern Switzerland fully des- 
cribed, All stages and male genitalia figured, 
Food-plant is Helianthemum vulgare. (P.B.) 

129, Kiriakoff, S.G., "A classification of the Lepid- 
optera and related groups with some remarks on Taxo- 
nomy," (In English,) Biol, Jaarboek, vol.15: pp. 
118-143, 1948, Reviews and restates viewpoint 
that Micropterygidae are more remote from the "Lepid- 
optera s.s," than are Trichoptera, and therefore ac- 
cepts term Zeugloptera for them, Then makes all 
three suborders of new order AMPHIESMENOPTERA, 
ides Suborder Lepidoptera into 4 groups which he 
terms "supercohors" and gives new names: HOPLOSTOMA- 
TOPTERA (Eriocraniids); APLOSTOMATOPTERA (Hepialids); 
NANNOLEPIDOPTERA (Nepticulids); EULEPIDOPTERA (all 
others), The latter considered to include Cohors 
Stemmatoncopoda (most "Microlepidoptera") and Cohors 
Harmoncopoda (all "Macrolepidoptera"). (C.R.) 
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130. Kovacs, L., "Euxoa hastifera (Donz.),and its Oc- 
currence in the Great Hungarian Plains." (In Hungar- 
ian.) Rov. K6z1., vol.2: pp.3-10. 1947. Account 
of the habitat of this rare moth in Hungary, with 
description of two new forms: hyngarica; pomazensis, 
Treats the general problem of E, hastifera and E, ob- 
elisca (Hb... (L.G.) 

131. Kovaes, L., "A New Roeselia Species from Hungary." 


(In Hungarian.) Rov. Kézl., vol.2: pp.67-68. 1947. 
Describes as new Roeselia pannonica (Pomaz). Nearest 


relative: R. strigula, (L.G.) 

132, Leeds, H.A., "Butterfly collecting in Wood Walton, 
Hunts., area, and the Chiltern Hills, during 1948." 
Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., vol.61: pp.13-17. Feb.1949. 

133, Lorkovic, Zdravko, "Chromosomenzahlen-Vervielfach- 
ung bei Schmetterlinges und ein never Fall Fiinffach- 
er Zahl." (In German.) Rev. Suisse Zool., vol.56: 
PPe243=249, 4 figs. Feb. 1949, A brief survey of 
supposed "polyploid series" in Lepidoptera. A case 
of quintuple polyploidy is reported: Erebia tyndarus, 
haploid number 8; E. ottomana, 40. Suggests that 
since these series occur only in closely related spe- 
cies, they have arisen "instantaneously." (P.B.) 

134. Iucas, Daniel, "Contribution & la faune des Lep- 
idopteres de 1'Afrique du Nord." (In French.) Bull. 
Soc. Ent. France, vol.53: pp.88-90. 23 June 1948, 
Describes as new: Ptychopoda parallelolineatella (Tu- 
nisia); Syria trifasciatella (Morocco); Heterograph- 
is bedoella (Tunisia); H. aequalisella (Sfax); Stau- 
dingeria variegatella (Morocco), No figures. Also 
names 8 aberrations. (P.B.) 

135. Owen, D.F,, "Ihe Macrolepidoptera of the Moorgate, 
London, Bombed Sites," Entomologist, vol.&2: pp.59- 
62, Mar. 1949. 


136. Picard, J., "Rectifications." (In French.) Rev. 
franc. Lépid., vol.ll: p.335. June 1948. Corrects 


typographical error and sinks fritillarius Poda as 
nomen muss ae Pyrgus carthami as name to be 
used, C.R. 

137. Picard, J., "Les variations géographiques europé- 
ennes d'Ochloges venatum Bremer et Gray." (In French) 
Rev. franc. Lepid., vol.11: pp.338-340. Sept. 1948. 
Formerly known as Augiades sylvanus. Discusses the 
4 races in Europe, (C.R.) 

138, Picard, J., "Notes sur trois Pyrgus asiatiques du 
sousgenre Scolotrix (Lep. Hesperiidae)." (In French) 
Byll. Soc. Ent. France, vol.53: pp.l14-118, 3 figs. 
27 Oct. 1948. Notes on P. bieti, P. dejeani, and P. 
oberthiri, Go genitalia figured. ca 

139. Rey, W., "Uber Schmetterlings-Wanderungen." (In 
German.) Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges., vol.21: pp.233- 
248. 25 Aug. 1948. Observations of migration, and 
a theoretical discussion of the problem, (P.B.) 

140, Richardson, Austin, "Crymodes exulis ssp. assimil~ 
is and other Scottish Moths." Entomologist, vol.&2: 
pp.79-82, Apr. 1949. 

141. Rosentiel, R.G., "Life History and Control of the 
Orange To:trix in Oregon." Journ. Econ. Ent., vol. 
42: ppe37-40. Feb. 1949. Life history and habits 
of Argyrotaenia citrana, (P.B. 

142, Seiler, J., E, Humbel, & H, Amann, "Das sexuelle 
Mosaik diploider Intersexe aus der kreuzung Soleno- 

e. x S. fumosella (Lepidoptera, Psychi- 
dae)." (In German.) Experientia, vol.5: pp.115-116, 
15 Mar. 1949. Preliminary report of some experiments 
which conflict with Goldschmidt's theories of the me- 
chanism of intersexuality, 

143. Travassos, Lauro, "Contribugdéo ao conhecimento 
dos 'Arctiidae'. XVII. Genero 'Thysanoprymna' Butler 
1875." (In Portuguese.) Rev. Brasil. Biol., vol.9: 
pp.67-78, 31 figs. Mar. 1949. 6 spp. listed, 3 re- 
described and figured in great detail. (P.B.) 
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144. Viette, P., "A propos du mimétisme de Trichura cer- 
berus Pall. (Lep. Amatidae)." (In French.) Bull, 
Soc, Ent. France, vol.53: pp.139-140, 2 figs. 28 
Nov. 1948. Resemblance to an Incheumon-fly describ- 
ed and figured, (P.B.) 

145. Vintéjoux, Max, "Not sur deux Argynnes du Massif 


Central." (In French.) Rev. france, Lépid,, vol.11: 
PP. 328-329. June 1948. New records for Clossiana 


titania and Brenthis hecate, (C.R.) 
146. Wakely, S., "Recent entanological notes from South 


London," Ent, Rec, & Journ, Var,, vol.61: pp.37-38. 
Apr. 1949. Lepidoptera, (P.B.) 


147. Warnecke, Georg, "Aufruf zur Beobachtung von Wan= 
derschmetterlingen." (In German.) Mitt, Faunistis— 
chen Arbeitsgem,, vol.l (n.s.): p.29-31, Mar. 1948. 
Lists, in categories, main migratory Lepidoptera of 
central Europe, outlines information needed in re- 
ports and requests records of 1947 migrations, (C.R.) 

148. Warnecke, Georg, "Neuausbreitung von Schmetter- 
lingen in Schleswig-Holstein und in Niederelbegebiet,." 
(In German.) Mitt. F Arbeitsgem., vol.1: 
(n.s.): ppe36-39. Apr. 1948. Discusses all known 
notable migrations in north-central Germany of 7 
butterflies: Melanargia (= Satyrus) galathea, Epin- 
ephele (=Pyronia) lycaon; Pararge aegeria; Chryso- 
phanus (=Lycaena) virgaureae; "Lycaena" amanda; 
Heteropterus morpheus; and Carterocephalus 
Some migrations records as old as 1864, (C.R. 

149. Warnecke, G., “Wichtigere Schmetterlingfunde bei 
Heide und Umgebung in den Jahren 1946 und 1947." (In 
German,) Mitt, Faunistischen Arbeitsgem., vol.1 
(nese): ppe45-46. May 1948. Season summary for 
1946 and 1947 for Heide, Germany. (C.R.) 

150. Warnecke, G., "Neuausbreitung von Schmetterlingen 
in Schleswig-Holstein und in Niederelbegebiet." (In 
German,) Mitt, Faunistischen Arbeitseem., vol.l (n. 
s.):ppe46-48. May 1948. Continues previous account 
of Lepidoptera migrations in north-central Germany 
(see #148, above), with records for 10 moths: Ptero- 
gon proserpina; Agrotis interjecta; Dianthoecia comp— 
ta; Leucania J~album; L. albi ta; Orthosia ruti- 
cilla; Calophasia lunula; Plusia moneta; Bucosmia 
certata; and Boarmia gemmaria, (C.R.) 

151. Warren, B,C.S., "Three hitherto unrecognized Eu- 
ropean species of Erebia (Lepidoptera: Satyridae)." 
Entomologist,vol.82: pp.97-104. May 1949, Discussion 
of some species of the tyndarus group, Describes as 
new E, swietica inalpina (suites laces (P.B,) 

152, Weber, P., "Fligelform und Geader der europafs- 
chen Gelechiidae." (In German.) Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. 
Ges., vol.21: pp.215-232, 3 figs., 16 pls. 25 Aug. 
1948. Wings and venation of 68 genera described and 
figured, The characteristic features are also list- 
ed in tabular form, and a scale is provided by which 
the degree of angulation of a specimen's wings can 
be determined (a very useful idea!). Dr. Weber de- 
sires specimens of a number of other genera to com 
plete his studies, (P.B.) 

153. Winkler, W., "Herbstwanderungen von Pyrameis ata- 
lanta L, (Lev. Rhop.)." (In German.) Mitt. Faunis— 
tischen Arbeitsgem., vol.1 (n.s.): p.22. Feb, 1948. 
Migrations of Vanessa atalanta in Kiel, Germany, re- 
ported. (P.B.) 

154. Winkler, W., "Einige bemerkswerte Schmetterlings— 
funde 1948 in Schleswig-Holstein." (In German,) 


Mitt. Faunistischen Arbeitsgem., vol.1 (n.s.): pe75e 
Notes on A 
(C.R. 


Oct. /Nov. 1948. 
levana, Hadena gemmea, 


iris, Araschnia 


Apr.-May 1949 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


MICROLEPIDOPIERISTS! Wish to exchange: dried 
leaves containing insect.MINES (all orders) accon- 
panied by name of host plant (and of insect, if 
Eoeaibley and locality, ete. Offer European leaf 
mines of Lepidoptera (and other orders if wanted). 
Exchange also in fruit-flies (Trypetidae). 

Dr, E,M. Hering, Reichensteiner Weg 21, Berlin—Dah- 
lem (American Sector), GZRMANY, 

COLLECTION OF BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS for sale reason- 
ably. World-wide in scope, but strongest in U.S.A. 
(esp. Colo., N.Mex., Ariz.) and European forms; em- 
phasis on Noctuidae, Tortricidae, Nymphalidae, Hes- 
periidae, Collection spread on pins, and many un= 
identified papered specimens, all with full data, 
Collection to be sold as a whole, Sunie E, Wiegand, 
2617 W. Sterner St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


erica and other countries,—-especially Geometridae, 
Pyralidae, Sphingidae, and Noctuidae, Prof, Masao 
Azuma, Koyo High School, Imazu, Nishinomiya, Hyogo 
Pref,, JAPAN, or 1644, Rinkeiji, Arima, Kobe, JAPAN, 
For sade: Boloria, Erebia, Oeneis & other Arctic and 
Far Northern species, Prices nominal. R.J. Fitch, 
Rivercourse P,0., via Lloydminster, Sask,, CANADA, 


Would like to exchange butterflies, large moths, 
and beetles of the world, Have many duplicates, in- 
cluding several thousand from tropics, with full 
data, Will be pleased to answer all correspondence, 
G.F. Schirmer, 2912 N, 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
SWISS BUTTERFLIES offered in exchange for species 
from elsewhere, Dr, A, Lorenz, Kasernenstrasse, 
Herisau, SWITZERLAND, 

FOR SALE; THE "LIBRA-MOUNT"; a double-Riker-—type 
mount in Book Form, Ruggedly built. Send for des- 
eriptive leaflet, Will consider exchange for Macro- 
Rhopalocera from all parts of the world, especially 
Papilio, Morpho, Ornithoptera, etc, Arthur Gatti, 
63 W. 7th St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Wanted: information on the distribution of Utah 
LYCAENIDAE in various collections, Please send no- 
tices of availability of material. John C. Downey, 
Biology Dept.,Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 
All sizes of black steel insect pins from Czecho- 
slovakia for sale at $3.00 per 1000 or $25.00 for 
10,000. Dr.H.Wilcke, Késsen/Tyrol,No.199, AUSTRIA, 
AGENT WANTED IN U.S.A, who can sell our whole 1949 
catch, to be collected in faunistically rich Khasi 
and Naga Hills of northern India; including butter- 
flies and many other orders of insects, Total will 
be about 1,000,000 specimens, Please contact us for 
our terms, Himalayan Butterfly Co., Shillong, 

Khasi Hills, INDIA, 

Have quantity of Madagascar Urania riphaeus, first 
quality papered specimens, for exchange by 100 or 
1000, Also have Morpho amathonte, menelaus, aega, 
etc, by one or a dozen, and thousands of other but- 
terflies for exchange, for what have you? Butterfly 
World Suoply House, 289 E, 98th St.,Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "How can I go about finding Micropterygidae in 
New England? I need adults and especially larvae 
and pupae for studies of evolutionary position," 


A. They are found on acid bogs and fly by day in 
early July. Look on flowers on and at the edges of 
bogs, So far as I know they are limited to cool 
zones (Canadian and perhaps Hudsonidan). TI have ne- 
ver collected any in New England; but on Mt. Marcy 
they occur at about 3000 ft. elevation, and may be 
found in cool spots as low as 1000 ft. In my exper- 
lence they are very rare. Larvae should occur ear-— 
lier, but it is probably hopeless to look for them, 
assuming there might be a hundred or two in an acre 
of wet moss. 

W.T.M, Forbes 


Q. "I would be interested in knowing the basis for 
changing the name of our common silver-spotted skip- 
per from Epargyreus tityrus (Fabr.) to Proteides 
clarus (Cramer). If I am not wrong both were descri- 
bed in 1775, tityrus by Fabricius in his Syst. Ent, 
and clarus by Cramer in his Pap. Exot.; if so, why 
has the long standing tityrus been discarded for the 
former synonym clarus? With the case of Epargyreus 
versus Proteides are not tityrus (= clarus), zestos, 
and exadeus genitalically homogeneous and distinct 
from merecurius (the logotype of Proteides)? I hope 
you can set me straight on this matter." (Ed. Note: 
Prof. Forbes referred this question to Mr. E.L, Bell.) 


A. The reason for the use of clarus Cramer instead 
of tityrus Fabricius is that Papilio tityrus Fabri- 
cius (1775) is a homonym of Papilio tityrus Poda 
(1761), as vointed out by Hemming (1934. The Gener- 
ic Names of the Holarctic Butterflies, p.159) and 
clarus Cramer is the next available name, 

Yes, the male genitalia of clarug Cramer, zestos 
Geyer and exadeus Cramer are homogeneous and al- 
though of similar construction those of mercurius 
Fabricius differ in slight details, The genus Epar- 
gyreus and Proteides are very closely related and 
it seems to be a matter of inidividual opinion as to 
whether the differences between the generotypes, 
clarus and mercurius, are of sufficient importance 
for their separation, 


Ernest L, Bell 


Erratum: In preparation of the photographic copy of 
the Len, News, vol.3, no.3: p.36, the following 
words were inadvertently omitted from the 5th line 
of Mr. Bell's answer, following the last parenthesis: 
"of a second specimen", 
Please note this erratum in your copy of the News, 
eed =LIVING MATERIAL 


Wish to buy, exchange, or sell living Lepidoptera 

ova; Pseudohazis eglanterina ova especially desired, 
Mrs, Hazel Chase, 272 N, Union St., Galion, Ohio, 
Living OVA for sale or exch, (in season): Citheronia 
regalis, EZacles imperialis, Platysamia gloveri, hyb- 
rid cecropia-gloveri, Actias luna, Automeris io, Telea 
polyphemus. Duke Downey, 51 W. 4th St.,Sheridan, Wyo. 


fx, 
iat 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Anderson, C.A., 3209 Centenary, Dallas 5, Texas, 


Danaus plexippus. 

Azuma, Masao (Prof.), 1644, Rinkeiji, Arima, Hyogo- 
ku, Kobe, JAPAN, MACRO: esp, Gioseoninaes MICRO: 
esp.Pyralidae, Life Hist., Distribution, Coll. Ex. 

Boone, Peter, 11 Edgehill St., Princeton, N.J, MA- 
CRO: esp. Sphingidae, Ceratocampidae. 

Coy, L.P. (Dr.), 911 9th Ave., San Mateo, Calif, 
RHOP: esp. Speyeria, Euchloe. Coll, Hx, 

Fulton, Macdonald (Dr.), Dept. Dept. of Biology, Univ. of 
Houston, 3801 St, Bernard St., Houston 4, Texas, 
RHOP, Coll. 

Henstock, H. (Dr.), "Glengariff", 
GREAT BRITAIN, RHOP, British MACRO, Coll. Ex. 

Hering, E.M. (Prof. Dr.), Zoologisches Museum, In- 
validenstr. 43, Berlin N, 4, GERMANY, MACRO: Pe— 
ricopidae, Zygaenidae, Dioptidae, MICRO, Leaf- 
miners of all orders, Coll. Ex. 

Hessler, Robert, 6510 N. Campbell, Chicago 45, Ill. 
RHOP, MACRO, Coll. Ex. Buy. 

Hoffman, James, 1039 S. Mulberry, Ottawa, Kansas, 
RHOP: Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphalidae. MAC- 
RO: Sphingidae, Saturniidae, Coll. Ex. Buy. Sell. 

Howe, William, 822 E, llth St., Ottawa, Kansas, 
LEPID: esp, Sphingidae and Catocalinae, Life His- 
tory, Parasites, Coll. Ex. Buy. 

Inoue, Hiroshi, 290, Miyamae, Oka-machi, Minami-ku, 
Yokohama, JAPAN, MACRO: Geometridae, Cymatophor- 
idae, Drepanidae, Life History. Coll. Ex. 

Jelinek, Anton, 3900 Diversey Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
RHOP: tropical, esp. Morpho & Papilio, Coll. Ex. 
Buy. Sell. 

Lambert, Robert, Dept. of Lands & Forests, Bureau 
of Entomology, 53 Grande~Allee, Quebec, P.Q., CAN— 
ADA, MICRO: esp, Tortricidae, Biology of forest 
Lepid, Coll, 

Laspe, Charles G., 4044 Hawthorne, Palos Verdes Es— 
tates, Calif, RHOP: Papilionidae, Coll, 

Loeliger, Robert (Dr.), Susenbergstrasse 20, Zurich, 
SWITZERLAND, RHOP, MACRO, Migration. 

Mergott, Winston B., 549 Oxford Blvd., Pittsburgh 
16, Pa. RHOP, MACRO, Coll. Ex, 

Minot, George R. (Dr.), 71 Sears Rd., Brookline 46, 
Mass, RHOP, Coll. 

Peace, Roger W., Jr., 6 Trumbull St., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Schirmer, G.F., 2912 N. 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
RHOP, Coll, Ex. Buy. Sell. 

Schmela, Dora E, (Mrs.), 135 N. Evergreen Drive, 
Ventura, Calif, RHOP, . Coll, 

Seok, D.M., National Science Hall, Chung-ku, Seoul, 
KOREA, RHOP: esp. Pieridae. 

Smith, Arthur C., Rockefeller Foundation, Calle de 
Viena 26, Mexico, D.F., MEXICO, RHOP, & MACRO: 
esp. of Mexico & Southwestern U.S.A. Ecology, 
Distribution, Coll, Ex, Buy. Sell. 

Vrana, Richard, Laurel Hill Rd., Northport, N.Y. 

Warnecke, Georg (Landgerichtsdirektor), Hohenzol- 
lernring 32, Hamburg-Altona, GERMANY, RHOP: 
Palaearctic. MACRO: Palaearctic, esp, Geometri- 
dae. Migration, Zoogeograpny. Coll. 

Williams, Carroll M, (Prof.), Harvard Biological 
Labs., Cambridge 38, Mass, RHOP, MACRO: Satur— 
niidae, Physiology of metamorphosis, Coll. Buy. 


Caerwys, N, Wales, 


DECEASED 


(Rhode Island). 
(France), 


Keith, Edward D. 
Lhomme, Léon. 
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Other inescapable duties have forced us to drop 
behind in replying to the very large number of let- 
ters received in the Society mail, Emphatically, 
our delay does not indicate disinterest. The enor- 
mous correspondence and the time-devouring labor of 
keeping financial records emphasize to us the ur- 
gent need of organizing the Society on a full-scale 
basis, with a substantial complement of elected of- 
ficers to divide the pleasure and toil of leading 
the Society. We hope such a step may be taken for 


1950. 
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Changes of address are being omitted, since the 1949 
List of Members will be compiled in September, 
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aspect of the study of butterflies and mths. The 
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Sustaining Membership. Please make remittances pay- 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE LATE WILLIAM HENRY EDWARDS 


AT COALBURG, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


by Cyril F. dos Passos 
Mendham, New Jersey 


Early in 1948 a letter wes received from Dr. Roy 
Bird Cook, Secretary of the West Virginia Board of 
Pharmacy, Charleston, West Virginia, concerning some 
manuscripts of William Henry Edwards (1822-1909). As 
is well known, Edwards, who spent many years of his 
life at Coalburg, was the author of that exquisite 
three volume work on the Butterflies of North Aner- 
ica, and one of the leading lepidopterists of the 
Mineteenth Century, A short sketch of his life was 
ere mae in The Lepidopterists' News (vol.1: p.&; 
1947). 


Dr. Cook's letter lead to considerable corres— 
pondence with him, and later with Mrs, Jobn August- 
ine Willis of Coalturg, a granddaughter of Edwards, 
during which it developed that there was consider-= 
able unpublished material in Charleston and Coalburg 
relative to the entcaological activities of Edwards. 
The upshot of the matter was that it seemed highly 
desirable to visit those places and examine the ma- 
terial firsthand. No opportunity arose to make the 
trip until this year, 


On the afternoon of April 11 I arrived in 
Charleston and soon thereafter received a visit from 
Dr. Cook at my hotel. Together we went to the State 
Capitol Building where a large part of the Edwards’ 
material is housed in the Library of the State De- 
partaent of Archives and History, of which Mrs. Cook 
is the Directress, There I met Miss Miriam Woods, 
Librarian, who kindly showed me the Edwards’ treas- 
ures, These are kept in the Document Section of the 
Departaent of Archives and History, having been giv- 
en to the Library by the late William Seymour Ed- 
wards, only son of Edwards, They consist of some 
twenty-one entcmological journals and notebooks to 
which there are three volumes of indexes, These are 
all bound in their original red leather bindings and 
record almost all of Edwards' observations, especi- 
ally in rearing butterflies, between 1858 and 1894, 
Prior to the former date Edwards’ interest had been 
chiefly in birds, and it was not until he was about 
thirty-six years of age that he turned to butter- 
flies in earnest, In addition there are nine scrap- 
books, mostly devoted to butterflies, about three 
hundred and fifty letters written to Edwards by lep- 
idopterists from all over the world, and a number of 
miscellaneous books and papers, Truly, these appar- 
ently heretofore unrevealed doouments are most va- 
luable sources of information for the students of 
Lepidoptera, 


Early the next morning Dr. Cook called for me 
and took me to Coalburg, which is about ten miles 
from Charleston, There I wes received by Mrs, Wil- 
lis in the house Edwards built when he moved there 
4n 1869, The house is situated at the mouth of a 
wooded ravine where the land slopes gently in front 
to the Kanawha River, The first settlers had clear- 
ed away several acres, leaving a few large trees, 
but the forest covered the mountain down to the 
clearing. Edwards’ home had a natural setting of 
mountain, hillside and river. I was shown through 
the rambling, white, two story frame house which has 
changed but little since it was built, except in the 
way of modernization, The Edwerds were intent upon 
making their new home as beautiful as the one they 
had left on the Hudson. They laid out their garden 
earefully with beds and borders of old-fashioned 
flowers, roses and gay annuals to attract the but- 
terflies, while fruit trees, berry bushes and a veg- 
etable garden were planted on the hillside and at 
the river bottcem, The view from the house up and 
down the valley and across the river is beautiful. 


Behind the house rise the hills - rather steeply - 
and the land grades off rapidly on either side, It 
4s in these hills that the coal seams were discover- 
ed that first brought Edwards to this section, The 
original coal mine still belongs to the family, Mr. 
John A, Willis being the President of the Coalburgh- 
Kanawha Mining Company which operates the property. 
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During the morning Mrs, Willis permitted me to 
examine some unpublished manuscripts of Edwards, his 
last journal, and some books from his library, among 
which is a beautifully bound three volume set of the 
Tenth Edition of Linnaeus’ Systema Naturae, Later 
we were joined by Mrs. Willis’ daughter, Miss Anne 
Edwards Willis, and at luncheon by Mrs, Willis’ hus- 
band. After lunch Mr, Willis took me to see the 
mine and its tipple, then by automobile up the val- 
ley to admire the views and see one of the dams con- 
structed on the Kanawha River in aid of navigation, 
That evening we were joined at dinner by Mr. and 
Mra. John A, Willis, Jr., son and daughter-in-law 
of my host and hostess, and talked of Edwards and 
the early days in that section of the country. Pre- 
viously I had met young Mr. and Mrs, Willis’ two 
charming children, Charlotte and Douglas, great- 
great-grandehildren of Edwards. 


After dinner Dr. and Mrs, Cook called and took 
me back to my hotel where, before going to sleep, I 
enjoyed reliving in my mind the experiences of the 
day = one that will be long remembered with deep 
gratitude to Dr. and Mrs, Cook and Mr. and Mre, Wile 
lis and their family for their generous hospitality. 
Perhaps at a later date I may have something more to 
say concerning seme of the manuscripts examined 
while at Coalburg. 


On the way to Charleston by automobile, along 
the main highway, U.S. Route 21/60, west of Cedar 
Grove on the Kanawha River opposite Coalburg, a 
state marker has been erected reading = 


"Coalburg 


Here was home of W.H, Edwards, natural- 
ist and explorer, who led important ex- 
peditions to the Amason in 1846 and was 
one of the leading authorities on but- 
terflies and moths, He was a descend- 
ant of the renowned Jonathan Edwards", 


frem which spot one obtains a delightful view of 
the Edwards’ home in its charming setting. 
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DANAUS RECORDS FOR “THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES® 


The Coordinating Editor, F, Martin Brown, re- 
quested records on Danaus and reported on the pro- 
gress of response from Society members (Lep. News, 
vol.2: p.l01; vol.3: pp.13,27). On our recent trip 
to Colorado, I visited Mr, Brown and saw his tabula- 
tions of the interesting Danaus records which have 
been submitted, However, I was impressed by the 
large gaps for D, plexi » gaps which could easily 
be filled from the data labels on specimens in the 
collections of Society members. So I urge all men- 
bers who have not yet sent records to Mr. Brown to 
do so before October 15 of this year. Please in- 
clude dates of capture and try to give the county 
as well as exact locality, Of course, all records 
of frem North America are welecms, but parti- 
cularly for D. plexippyus, the common and wide-rang- 
ing Monarch, 

Fu C.L.R. 


Vol.III, no.6 
RECORDS ON PAPILIO FLYWAYS 


by Teiso Esaki 
Fukuoka, Japan 

The notes on the "Papilio Flyways" of Messrs, 
Ehrlich (Lep. News, vol.2: p.92) and Klots (vol.3: 
P25) recalled to me some earlier references of the 
similar habit demonstrated by several Japanese spec- 
fies of Papilio, The earliest record may be traced 
back as early as in 1908 Miyake wrote (Trang. Ent. 
Soc. Japan, vol.2: pp.128=129; 1908), "many Papilio 
species use 'flyways' flying to and fro the same 
route, This habit is especially conspicuous in Pa- 
pilio helenps. This butterfly flies early in the 
morning and towards the evening and is rarely met 
with on the wing during daytime, When it flies it 
uses always a definite route in either direction," 
Doi published (Insect World, vol.24: p.30; 1920) a 
note under the title, "On the ‘butterfly way’ " and 
described his observation on Papilio made in 
Fushun, S, Manchuria, He observed on August 3, 1919, 
on a hill near Fushun the above-mentioned butterfly 
flying from northwest to southeast over the hill in 
the morning and to the reciprocal direction at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, He observed the same fact 
on the following day. He added some other observa- 
tions on similar habit of Argynnig and Melitaea made 
in Korea, Okazaki gave some notes on the similar ha- 
bit of Papilios observed by Satake in Japan (Insect 
World, vol.24: pp.102-103; 1920), Hamaguchi pub- 
lished notes on his careful observations on Papilio 

made in Kochi, Shikoku, Japan (Insect World, 

Vol,27: ppe298-302; 1923). He noticed that the fly- 
way of the butterfly was definite every year in the 
same locality, unless obstacles occurred on the way. 
According to his many years’ observations most indi- 
viduals (82-838) of Papilio helenus went in the morn- 
ing and back in the afternoon the same route every 
day. He gave detailed notes on the variability of 
the route according to the location of flowers on 
the way to be visited by the butterfly, the seasonal 
difference (spring and summer generations), and on 
the special behavior of the "patrol butterfly", by 
which the author meant one or two butterflies which 
flew earliest in the morning every day. 


This habit was since then often quoted in guide- 
books of insect collecting in Japan and became fair- 
ly popular among butterfly hunters, They enjoy 
sometimes the "sitting collection" on the butterfly 
route in order to catch gorgeous swallowtails which 
may otherwise be rather difficult to capture. 
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BUTTERFLIES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA 


A welcome correction must be made in my short 
obituary (Lep. News 2: p.79; 1948) of A. Steven Cor= 
bet, D.Sc., late Lepidopterist of the British Museum 
and well-known specialist of Malayan Rhopalocera, 
Mr, M.W.F. Tweedy, Director of the Raffles Museum, 
Singapore, kindly informs me that the 2nd Edition of 
Corbet & Pendlebury's book "Butterflies of Malay Pe- 
ninsula" had been finished before Mr. Corbet's de- 
cease and that the complete manuscript has been en- 
trusted with Mr. Tweedy, The book will be published 
in due course, 

; A, Diakonoff 
Zodlogisch Museum, Buitensorg, Java 
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A LIGHT TRAP FOR INSECTS* 


by C.B. Williams, Sc.D. 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 
Harpenden, England 


In 1923 I designed a light trap for insects,par- 
ticularly for use in the Egyptian Desert. Since 
then a number have been made, with small modifica- 
tion leading to simplicity in structure, but with- 
out altering the basic design. 


One has been in use at this Experimental Sta- 
tion, about 25 miles north of London, every night 
for four years before the war and every night for 
three years - now just starting its fourth year - 
since the war, Others have been in use in differ= 
ent parts of Britain, in East Africa, in South Af- 
rica and in Belgian Congo. 


Figure 1 


In the one in continuous use at Rothamsted we 
caught in the first four years about 853,000 in- 
sects of which about 740,000 (86.7%) were Diptera; 
88,000 (10.3%) Lepidoptera; 14,800 (1.7%) Rhynchota; 
6,000 (0.8%) Hymenoptera; 2,000 (0.26%) Coleoptera; 
1,250 Psocoptera, 322 Neuroptera, 256 Trichoptera; 
274, Thysanoptera and 10 Ephemeroptera, It will be 
seen that under our local Ecological correction (in- 
cluding very little standing or running water) all 
but 3% of the catches were Diptera and Lepidoptera, 


Among about 15,600 macrolepidoptera which were 
identified there were included 240 species, which 
is over one third of the total number of species of 
these families known to occur in Britain, Since 
the war the number of species in the single trap,- 
never moved from its original location, has risen 
to about 275, 


*Ed. Note: When Dr. Williams provided us with a few 
separates of his recent paper on the Rothamsted 
Trap, we offered them to Society members, The de- 
mand so quickly consumed the available separates 
that we asked Dr. Williams to provide us with an 
abbreviated version of the description of his fa- 
mous trap for the News, The present account was his 
prompt and gracious response, C.L.R. 


So the trap has been well tested and has been 
found to be satisfactory, but of course is not be- 
yond further improvement, 


The general principle is that a bright light - 
(electric acetylene, or gasoline vapour) is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by sloping glass plates 
which lead the flying insect first into an enclosed 
space round the lamp and then into a killing bottle 
below the light (see fig. 1). 


Once the basic plan has been grasped, the de- 
tails can be varied to suit local conditions, If 
electricity is available it is a simple matter to 
construct a trap round an electric bulb of the de- 
sired size and with a suitable sized killing bottle. 
We have had traps with a 1000 watt bulb, but most 
of the work has been done with lights of 200 watts. 


The trap with the 200 watt bulb is approximately 
22 inches square and 10 inches from the base to the 
roof, The sizes of the glasses used to make them are 
shown in figure 2, The glasses have been fixed in 
various ways; metal frames, adhesive tape, or wooden 
triangles may be placed diagonally at each corner to 
support the inner and outer glasses, Ordinary adhe- 
sive tape will last a week or two, and if varnished, 
will survive several months. 


All parts of the trap should be blackened and no 
light should escape through the killing bottle below. 


For the killing bottle we use 2 1b. fruit bottl- 
ing jars, but bigger or smaller could be adapted. 
The largest moths we get here are Sphingidae up to 
about 4 1/2 inches across the wing, but of course 
4f one was expecting many Erebus odora a small bar- 
rel might be more suitable, 


SCALE OF INCHES 


Figure 2 


For killing agent we have used sodium cyanide, 
calcium cyanide, carbon tetrachloride, and tetrachlor- 
ethane, The latter is very satisfactory but requires 
care in using as inhaling continuously small doses 
may be injurious to health, If the killing bottle is 
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in good condition 99% of the Lepidoptera should be 
in a fit condition to identify. The main trouble is 
with large beetles which are difficult to kill and 
which in walking round may damage the other insects 
in the killing bottle, especially the Lepidoptera. 


I hope this year to experiment with "dry ice" 
(solid CQj) as a killing agent. I think even large 
beetles should stop crawling at temperatures below 
zero, 


A friend of mine has no killing bottle to his 
trap, but a large box with the inside painted white, 
The moths settle on the sides of the box and are ex— 
amined (with certain obvious precautions) the next 
day. in this way only the desired specimens are 
killed and the other liberated. 


Full details and photographs of various forms 
of the trap have been published in the Bull. Ent. 
Res., vol.15 (1924): p.57; in the Trans. R. Ent. 
Soc. London, vol.83 (1935): p.523; and in the Proc. 
R. Ent. Soc. London (A), vol.23 (1948): p.80. A re- 
cord of the total number of insects caught each 
night for four years will be found in the Proc. R. 
Ent. Soc. London, vol.15 (1940): p.78. 


One of our traps was fitted with eight killing 
bottles on a turn table, and by means of a clock 
each was exposed for one eighth of the period from 
1/2 hour after sunset to 1/2 hour before sunrise, 
From this it was possible to say at which period of 
the night different species entered the trap. De-=- 
tails of this trap and some results will be found in 
the Trans.R.Ent.Soc.London, vol.83 (1935): p.523. 
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PALEARCTIC LEPIDOPTERA GENITALIA AND OVA 
TO BE FIGURED 


The able editor of Lambillionea, M. Lucien Ber= 
ger of Brussels, recently announced a new plan 
whereby that periodical will publish a very long ser- 
ies of photomicrographs of the genitalia of the Pal- 
earctic Lepidoptera. They will not be present ina 
tight systematic sequence but rather will appear ac- 
cording to the groups completed by their respective 
authors, The first 9 species figured, the first 
section of Geometridae appear in Nos, 3-4 of Volume 
49 of Lambillionea and the first preparator is F, 
Richard, remembered by Lep. News readers as the au- 
thor of the article we translated in part on getting 
Q butterflies to oviposit in captivity (Lep. News, 
vole23 p.74; 1948). 


A second valuable series which commenced in the 
next issue of Lambillionea (Nos.5-6) is devoted to 
illustrating the ova of Lepidoptera. The author, L, 
Sarlet, presents excellent drawings of ova of 9 Nym- 
phalidae (Argynninae) and 7 Satyridae. 


Our hearty congratulations to the editors of 
Lambillionea for their decision that the time has 
come "no longer to figure only minor forms" of Lep- 
idoptera, Lepidopterists in all parts of the world 
will find these two series of value for comparisons, 


C.L,. Remington 


Vol, III, no.6 
FIELD NOTES 


PAPILIO PUPA EMERGING AFTER TWO WINTERS,- In the 
fall of 1947 I received in trade with Prof, Macy, 
Reed College, Oregon, several chrysalids of Papilio 
zelicaon, Three did not hatch so I just left them 
ina jar, and this spring (1949) I watered them and 
chrysalids of P, troilus and placed over a stove 
pilot light to force early hatching. One TWO-YEAR 
OLD P, zelicaon hatched on Feb, 24th to our amaze- 
ment! The other 2 chrysalids still lock as though 
they are alive, 

Vonta P, Hynes 

Battle Creek, Mich, 


— 


LIZARD CATCHES UNDERWING MOTH.- Early in May I 
caught a flash of a moving red object under a shrub 
in my garden. This proved to be a Catocala yltronia 
in the mouth of a lizard, On being disturbed the 
lizard dropped the moth, When mounted the insect 
was almost a perfect specimen, 

W.M. Davidson 

Orlando, Fla. 
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PERSONALTA 


PROF, W.T.M. FORBES has been visiting various 
institutions studying material for the next section 
of The Lepidoptera of New York and Neighboring 
States, He spent several days at the Museum of Cam- 
parative Zoology at Harvard College and later plan- 
ned a month at the Canadian National Collection at 
Ottawa, The third part, on the Noctuidae (=Phalaen- 
idae) will probably go to the printer next summer 
(1950) and will be issued about a year later, 


M. S.G, KIRIAKOFF has been made an associate of 
the Belgian National Fund for Scientific Research 
and as a consequence will be enabled to pursue on a 
larger scale his investigations of the tympanic or- 
gans of Lepidoptera, 


We learned with regret of the passing on March 
20th, 1949, of DR, EUGENE E, GLOOR, of Watsonville, 
California, a Sustaining Member of the Lepidopter- 
ists' Society. He was a physician who had a large 
general collection of Lepidoptera and was known for 
his interest in helping children with entomological 
hobbies. 


J. DONALD EFF, active Colorado collector, has 
had a number of visiting lepidopterists at Boulder 
this year, including MAJOR S,S, NICOLAY of Pensacola, 
Florida, AH, MOECK of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, RAY RO- 
MINE of Marion, Ohio, and P.S., C.L., and JEANNE E, 
REMINGTON of St, Louis, Missouri, and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, He joined the Remingtons in a return trip 
to the now-famous Rabbit Ears Pass in search of more 
Speyeria egleis secreta, Eff, F, MARTIN BROWN, and 
REV, B, ROTGER are planning a revised check-list of 
the butterflies of Colorado, 


MRS, MARGARET M, CARY of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and J.W. CADBURY of Pemberton, New Jersey, 
have returned from a highly successful trip to Vene- 
zuela for the purpose of studying Sphingidae, They 
met PROF, RENE LICHY at Caracas, but academic duties 
prevented him from joining them in the field. 
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A LIST SUPPLEMENTING BATES' "BUTTERFLIES OF CUBA"* 


by Salvador Luis de la Torre y Callejas 
Matanzas, Cuba 


1. Papilio (Pterourus) troilus ilioneus J.E. Smith. 
Collected in Cojimar, Havana Province (May 30, 


1931). 
Papilio (Hersclides) andracmon Torre. 
Captured in Ampliacion de Almendares, Havana, 


in Matanzas, and other localities, and described 
as a new subspecies by Dr. Ricardo de la Torre 
in Decenber, 1936, 

3. Asoia monuste ponuste (Linne), 

This name was placed by Bates as a synonym of 
Pieris phileta phileta (=Agcia monuste eubotes) 
which has been collected by us in Bellamar beach, 
Matansas Province (in May, 1944, and in October 
and November, 1947). 

4. Ascia monuste philets (Fabricius). 

This name also was placed by Bates as a synonym 
of Phileta philets (=Asoie monuste eubo- 
tea). It is this subspecies that appears more 
frequently in Florida, and which I have col- 
lected in Bellamar beach, Matanzes, (November 
1947) and in Versalles, Matanzas, (July, 1940). 

5. Eureps (Pyrisitis) dina citrina (Poey). 

The names citrina and lJarae were placed by 
Bates as synonyms of dina ding. Afterwards he 
considered Jarag as a distinct species; but we 
consider larae as a synonym of citrine, which 
is possibly a seasonal form of 

6. Euresa (Eurema) daire ebriola (Poey). 

This is the winter form of daira, which was 
placed by Bates as a synonym of paluira (sumer 
form of daira) 

7. Bureps (Eurema) elethes cubeng (Herrich-Schaffer), 
We think according to observations of Mr. Pastor 
Alayo that cubang is a seasonal form of elathes, 
which flies in sumer, near the sea, Alayo col- 
lected many specimens in Siboney beach, Oriente 
Province, 

8. Danaus (Diogas) plexippus megalipce (Hubner). 
Collected on the San Juan River, Matanzas Pro= 
vince (August and October, 19405. 

9. Danaus (Dicgss) plexippus portorriceneis Clark. 
Collected in the Loma del Gato, and Renté, Ori- 
ente Province (summer of 1942; sumer of 1947). 

10. Dansug (Danaus) gilinpus strigose (H.W. Bates). 
Captured in Versalles, Matanzas Province, and 
in the Bosque de la Habana (July, 1940). 

11. Danaue (Danaus) gilinous gilipping (Hoffmann), 
Collected in Santiago de Cuba, Oriente Province, 

12. Danaug (Denaus) eresinus Taltot. 

Captured near San Cristobal, Pinar del Rio Pro- 

vince (spring of 1932 and autumn of 1933) and 

in the Yumuri valley, Matanzas Province, 

Calisto guintheus Bates. 
Found at elevations between 2750 ft. and 3325 ft. 
on the Loma del Gato, Oriente Province (1932). 
Calisto smintheus Bates. 
Collected in Trinidad Mountains (May, 1932 and 
May, 1936). 
15. Calisto delos Bates, 
Found on the Pico Turquino, Oriente Province 
(1932 and 1935). 


Mug. Comp. Zool., vol.78: pp.63-258; February, 1935. 


2. 


13. 


14. 


16, Heliconiue (Helicontus) charithonius punctatus 
Hall, 


Collected in Matanzas on several occasions, 
Agraulis venillae Michener, 
Captured in Cojimar, Havana Province (Aug., 1945). 
18. Euptoleta claudia (Cramer). 
Captured in Bellamar beach, Matanses Province 
(spring of 1935 and summer of 1947), in Orien- 
te Province, and in other localities of Cuba. 
a interrogationis fabricti (Edwards). 

Collected in Bellamar beach, Matanzas Province 
(summer of 1941). 


17. 


19. 


20. (Lucas). 
— in Rangel, Pinar del Rio Province (Aug., 
1934). 

21. d@iagia (Fruhstorfer). 


Collected in Santiago de Cuba, Oriente Province 
(December, 1946). 

22, Limenitis are floridensig (Strecker). 
Collected in the Coterro, Havana Province (Au- 


gust 7, 1933). 

bachmani{ bachmanii (Kirtland). 
Collected in Marianao, Havana Province (sumer 
1933) and Cojimar, Havana Province (Oct., 19345. 
24. Thecla limepia Hewitson, 


23. 


This name was placed by Bates as a onym of 
Strymon colymella (=Thegla columella), but 


Comstock & Huntington have demonstrated that 
both are distinct species, We have several 
specimens collected in Oriente, 

25. Choranthus radians ammonia (Plcta), 
Captured in Rancho Mundito, Pinar del Rio Pro= 
vince (July, 1947), in Santiago de las Vegas, 
Havana Province (May, 1947), and in Bellamar 
beach, Matanzas Province (Sept., 1947). 


SOME SPECIES COLLECTED OR OBSERVED IN CUBA 
THAT WERE CITED BY BATES AS DOUBTFUL: 


26. Pieris protodice protodice Boisduval & Leconte, 
Collected in the Almendares river, Havana Pro- 
vince (spring of 1933), and in the Cotorro, 
Havana Province (sumer of 1933), 

27. Atrytone singularis si (Herrich-Schaffer) 
Collected in abundance in Siboney, Oriente Pro- 
vince (July, 1943 and Aug., 1944). 

28, Philaethria dido (Clerck). 

Observed by Dr. Ricardo de la Torre in Havana 
Province, 


A 


An important notice concerning the recovery in 
Kansas in 1948 of a marked specimen of Ansea andria, 
the Goatweed Butterfly, appeared in the November, 
1948, issue of the Lep. News, We have received no 
response thus far as to the individual and place of 
marking, Thies is a very important record and we 
are eager to discover the origin of the specimen, 
It was marked by removing scales to leave numbers 
and letters clearly visible, Anyone who can help 
discover the marker will merit the warm gratitude 
of all migration students, The marked Anaca is now 
in the hands of the Lep. News editor, 


REVIEW OF VOLUME I OF HAYWARD'S 
RHOPALOCERA OF ARGENTINA* 


The long-awaited publication of this first in a 
series of eight planned volumes on Argentine butter- 
flies is even more elegant than expected, Few, if 
any, of the dozens of large and exquisite books on 
Lepidoptera surpass the beauty of Professor Hay- 
ward's first volume, The book looks more like the 
finest works of the Eighteenth Century than the 
crowded, imperfectly colored volumes to which we 
are accustomed today. The sise of the pages is 
about 10" x 14". The text pages have broad margins, 
comfortably large type, and a wide assortment of 
type forms to make it easy to move quickly frca 
page to page to find any one kind of information. 
The first twelve plates have clear, crisp line draw- 
ings, and the last fifteen are plates in full cclor 
of startling perfection, unlike some of the plates 
in recent works by Seits, Holland, and others, The 
Hayward figures are well spaced, so that a crowded 
appearance is avoided and yet space is not wasted. 
The paper is heavy and of excellent quality. The 
cloth binding appears to be tough and long-lasting, 


These aspects of materials and workmanship, 
while not related to an evaluation of the science in 
the book, will be important to anyone contemplating 
the large outlay of funds required to purchase it, 


The scientific excellence of the volume appears 
fully as great as its technical excellence, This 
"Tomus Primus" covers the subfamilies Pyrrhopyginae 
and Pyrginae of the family Hesperiidae, but it also 
introduces the Lepidoptera, with brief accounts of 
the morphology and metamorphoses and keys to the 
suborders and divisions, the superfamilies of Rhopa- 
locera, the families of Hesperioidea (Hayward ac- 
cepts as full families the Euschemonidae, Megathya- 
idae, and Hesperiidae), and the subfamilies of Hes- 
periidae (Pyrrhopyginae, Ismeninae, Pyrginae, Hes- 
periinae) of the world, Hayward treats 1) genera 
and 28 species of Pyrrhopyginae (11 are in Pyrrho- 
pyge) and 51 genera and 167 species of Pyrginae, 
Apparently all the species are figured, 166 both by 
oO genitalia and in color, § only by the o genitalia, 
and 22 only by adults in color. 


Professor Hayward gives keys to the Argentinian 
genera, based on the males, and wherever there are 
two or more Argentinian forms in a genus, there is 
also a key to the forms, For each genus and species 
and higher category there is a detailed bibliograph- 
ic synonymy. Tho original descriptions of all cate- 
gories are reproduced in the original language. 

Then follow a redescription in Spanish, notes on the 
geographic distribution with specific Argentinian 
localities, and host plants and biological informa- 
tion if known, A particularly pleasing feature is 
the etymological derivation of nearly every generic 
and specific name, 

* Lep. Sec members who wish to purchase this expens- 
ive and beautiful volume may order through the Lep, 
News office and will thereby permit Argentinian ento- 
mologists to purchase needed literature in the U.S.A, 
in spite of the soft currency barrier, Exchange 
rates are still being arranged; so an exact price in 


dollars is not yet known as this issues goes to press. 
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The plates are followed by a bibliography and 
five useful indices, to: main sections; genera and 
higher categories; species and lower categories; 
host plants; and species figured. 


Only two criticisms occur to the reviewer in ex- 
amining this wholly satisfying blend of art and sci- 
ence, First, the explanations of figures on the 
plates are very difficult to read when the user is 
looking up a particular figure; it seems probable 
that clear printing of these names would not de~ 
tract from the beauty of the plate make-up, Second, 
there is surprisingly little information on the bio- 
logy of the species; possibly time has not permit- 
ted much attention to life histories, host plants, 
ecological relationships, and so on, but this vol- 
wme certainly compares unfavorably with nearly all 
other butterfly books in this one respect, 


C.L. Remington 
<I 


RESEARCH REQUESTS 


MIGRATING MONARCHS 


Dr. P.HoH. Gray, of Macdonald Colleges, Quebec, 
Canada, is marking Danaus for the autunn 
southward flight by means of holes punched in the 
wings, Other marking experiments are also being 
tried, and North American collectors are urged to 
watch all Monarchs for indications of markings, Any 
recoveries can be reported to the Lep, News editor 
and will be traced as quickly as possible, 


= 
SPHINX CANADENSIS & EUPHYDRYAS LARVAE 


Information needed on Sphinx (= Hyloicus) cana- 
gdensis Bdv, All Lep, News readers having specimens 
please send complete information from data labels 
(a post card will do). All records will be pub- 
lished and collectors acknowledged, 


Occupied webs of hibernating larvae of Western 
North American sought for hybridisation 
studies, Will exchange webs full of E. phaeton lar- 
vae if desired, 


C.L, Remington, Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale 
University, New Haven 11, Conn, 


FS Fu Fue 


ERRATUM: In the Phylogenetic Chart of the Orders of 
Insects (Lep. News, vol.3: 47) the Order Psocoptera 
was inadvertently omitted. It was included in the 
explanatory text (p.45) as the tenth erder, PSOCO- 
PTERA should be inserted in the chart at the end of 
a long branch originating near the base of the Thy~ 
sanoptera branch, 

CLR. 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE NEWS EDITORS 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS PROMPTLY 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


June 1949 
: 
Department of Entomology 
British Museum (Natural History) 
Sromwell Road, London S.W. 7 
23rd. June 1949 
The Editor 


The Lepidopterists' News 
Sir, 


As one of the "alternates" who attended every 
meeting of the International Commission on Zoologi- 
cal Nomenclature held during the Zoological Congress 
in Paris last July, may I congratulate you on pub- 
lishing the very welcome letter from Mr. dos Passos 
which appeared in your February issue, I have been 
greatly disturbed by the adverse criticisms and more 
particularly by the rumours of such criticism cur= 
rent in entomological circles, concerning the con- 
duct of those meetings and therefore the forthright 
endorsement of the manner in which the Paris procee- 
dings were conducted, by a man of such wide experi- 
ence of the conduct of affairs in that larger world 
outside our special interests, is very valuable, 


It is I think true to say that all of us who at- 
tended those meetings, commissioners, alternates, 
or plain members of the Congress, were imbued with 
an intense desire to 'get on', to show zoologists 
that the Commission was by no means dead (I seem to 
remember a wartime movement to supplant it), to wipe 
off clogging arrears, to put its own house in order 
and if possible to do something about bringing the 
Rules up-to-date, How was all this to be done ina 
week? It was no surprise to me that not a dissen- 
tient voice was raised when the Secretary proposed, 
following the precedent of 1935, that we should sus- 
pend the Commission's Bye laws for the duration of 
the meeting, That done the path was clear; we real- 
ised that there might well be pitfalls in this path, 
that we might well make mistakes, However, as a 
properly constituted and responsible body (not, Mr. 
Editor, “a small, unrepresentative and... insuffici- 
ently informed group of individuals") having the 
full power and authority of the Commission, it was 
our duty to take these risks, We proceeded, with 
digressions now and then, on the principle of agree- 
ing unanimously everything we could, most of us rea- 
dily compromising upon minor issues in order to 
achieve major results, withdrawing items upon which 
it became quickly apparent either that the informa- 
tion available was not complete or that such a con- 
flict of opinion obtained that little hope of quick 
agreement existed, As just one example of the ac- 
tion taken on a matter of some importance I will re- 
fer to the conflict between the proponents of strict 
priority and their opponents who favoured a far 
greater use of suspension of the rules than is at 
present employed, Very strong feeling existed, in 
Washington at least, in favour of the strictest pri- 
ority but, although in my view equally strong and 
much more broadly based expression was given to the 
opposite view by Scandinavian and British Zoologists 
present at Paris,some of whom would even advocate an 
almost arbitrary fixation of names throughout whole 
Orders, by suspension of the Rules, it was decided 


to refer the matter back for further consideration, 
Had a vote been taken, the advocates of the strict- 
est priority would certainly have been defeated, 


In your editorial comments, Mr, Editor, I am ve- 
ry glad to read your reference to the "especially 
strong agitation to amend the Rules, adjust the con- 
flicts which had arisen from contradictory Opinions 
and incorporate rules for the omitted points", You 
go on to state, quite correctly that "Dr, Sabrosky 
has been one of the leaders in this endeavor". Now 
it seems to me very odd that, if this is all true, 
as I certainly believe it to be, the very criticism 
being levelled so insistently against the Paris cam- 
mission is that they actually had the temerity to do 
those very things! Temerity is indeed the right word, 
for whoever will attempt to "re write" the Rules 
knows full well that he can never satisfy everybody, 
that always there will be a bee in somebody's bonnet 
that can't be stilled. However, the Commission hav- 
ing taken its decision was confronted with the ques- 
tion of how to give effect to it, Four days remain- 
ed. Could the Commission literally rewrite the Rules 
in four days? Impossible, After 50 years of argu- 
ment the Rules are still not right, The only practi- 
cal thing was to decide in principle what was to be 
done and to arrange for somebody to do it, This we 
did; and our action, having been accepted by Congress, 
cannot be set aside except by the next Congress. 


The position now is that nothing further can be 
done until the new edition of the Rules has been pub- 
lished; and it is a sheer waste of time and energy 
to argue about what has been or might have been done 
or not done until this takes place, Neither the Com- 
mission nor Congress itself can clothe the rules with 
the authority of the law, so arguments about legality 
are irrelevant; only their acceptance by zoologists 
can give them any semblance of authority, and only 
their use by zoologists can lead to their final adop- 
tion, for I cannot believe that any body of scienti- 
fic men would consent to be bound by rules which are 
repugnant to them, Let us therefore await these Rules 
with patience and forbearance; the more we argue about 
the Paris meeting the longer shall we have to wait 
for the results of that meeting, I am content to be 
judged on those results, 


Yours sincerely, 


N.D, Riley 


Se Ney le Se ire? eg Rare) 


Laboratoire voor Zoologie 
Universiteit te Gent 
Gent, Belgium 

Editor 

The Lepidopterists' News 


Dear Sir: 


Since you have honored my paper "A Classifica- 
tion of the Lepidoptera and related groups" with a 
review in the Lep, News 3: p.50, I hope you will al- 
low me to make a few remarks regarding one or two 
points in your criticism, 
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Kiriakoff: LETTER- cont. 


First, I cannot see why giving names to NEW CA- 
must be considered as a "deplorable namen- 

clatural procedure", If you have in view the names 
labelled in your review as "nov.", the use of new 
names in those cases was unavoidable, since, as far 
as I am avere, the supercohcrtal category has never 
been used, Should I have given new names to orist= 
ing categories (1.e,. those used in recent classifi- 
cations: suborders, families &c.) or even to new 
groupings bearing a rank equivalent to that of one 
of those categories,- I certainly would have been 
guilty of using a deplorable procedure. This, how- 
ever, is not the case when a hitherto unused catego~ 
ry comes into the play. I certainly agree with your 
general views on the question; but I think they do 
not apply in the present case, 


Secondly, I cannot agree that any "superorder" 
containing Mecoptera must include also the Diptera, 
The latter certainly are near relatives of the for- 
mer; but, in my opinion, Lepidoptera and Trichoptera 
are still closer related to the Mecoptera. Accord- 
ingly, I unite these three groups as a superorder, 
the latter being the next "upper" category. My pa- 
per only dealt with the Lepidoptera-group; so I put 
their more distant relatives aside; but, should I 
have had in view a more general classification, I 
would have arranged all the above groups ina single 
taxonomic unit above the superorder, comprising two 
superorders, one with the Mecoptera, Trichoptera 
and Lepidoptera, the other with the Diptera and Si- 
phonaptera, although the latter are scmetimes put 
apart and form a superorder of their own, 


Thirdly, the fact that the Caddis-flies and the 
Lepidoptera have been for so long considered orders, 
should not prevent one from trying to establish more 
exactly their respective taxonomic values, I, for 
one, think that the characters differentiating then 
are of subordinal value, There are other instances 
when considerations of long standing on the taxono= 
mic value of a group have been modified, Let me 
take a significant example, In the same issue of 
the NEWS (45-47), you have given a review of insect- 
orders; the Sth order is that of the Orthoptera, in- 
cluding Grasshoppers, Grylloblattids, Roaches, Pray- 
ing Mantids, Walking Sticks &, In Martynov's clas- 
sification (in Trav, Inst. Paléont. Ac. Soi. U.R,S.S., 
7/b, 1938), used (with a few modifications) by Jean- 
nel in the new “Traite de Zoologie", T.ix, 1949, 
Roaches and Mantids ferm the order Dictyoptera of 
the superorder Blattopteroidea; Grasshoppers (order 
Orthoptera), Grylloblattids (order Notoptera), Walk- 
ing Sticks (order Cheleutcptera) and the Eabiids 
(order Embioptera) the superorder Orthopteroidea. 

I have gone into some detail to show that my arrange- 
ment does not differ from the classical one much 
more than Martynov's one does. 


I must emphasise that I have tried to exterior= 
ize in my arrangement the gradations of differentia- 
ting characters between the various groups, and to 
assign each of the latter a position in accordance 
with the importance of the said characters, 


Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) S.@. Kiriakoff 


Vol.III, no.6 
ATLAS DES LEPIDOPTRRES DE FRANCE- III 


The third and final part of the "Atlas des Le- 
pidoptéres de France, Belgique, Suisse" has now ap- 
peared. (See review of the second part in Lep. News, 
vol,2: p.88; 1948.) This third fascicle, like the 
second, is by Claude Herbulot, It includes the fami- 
lies Geometridae, Lasiocampidae, Zygaenidae, Pyral- 
idae, Pterophoridae, Tortricidae, Orneodidae, Aegeri- 
idae, Tineidae, Incurvariidae, Tischeriidae, Stigmel- 
lidae (=Nepticulidae), Hepiolidae, Eriocraniidae, and 
Micropterygidae, These are extremely broad families, 
made very inclusive to simplify the Atlas, Herbulot 
makes it clear that his "Tineidae", for example, may 
actually be divided into as many as twenty families 
for France, alone. 


The text includes about 400 species, of which 
only 12] are in the "Microlepidoptera". This exag- 
gerated treatment of Geometridae, Lasiocampidae, and 
Zygaenidae (with 22 of the 35 French sygaenids!} is 
justified by the author in three ways: 1) the book 
is intended primarily to aid amateurs, who usually 
are most concerned with the "Macros"; 2) the propor= 
tion of species included in Fascicle II for each fa- 
mily was maintained for the three families of Macros 
left for Fascicle III; 3) the Micros are relatively 
rarely taken and must be reared to develop a worth- 
while collection, However, it is disappointing to 
find that some families which are very popular with 
amateur moth collectors are not given more extensive 
attention, Only 4 of the 37 Aegeriidae in France 
are mentioned, and only 3 of the & Pterophoridae} 


There are twelve colored plates and their figures 
are superb - remarkably so for an inexpensive work, 
The eleven plates of adult moths by R, Préchac, a 
talented illustrator, contain 167 species of Geomet- 
ridae, 15 Lasiocampidae, 16 spectacular Zygaenidae, 
and 112 species of Micros. The locality and date of 
each specimen figured are precisely noted, The last 
plate shows 26 larvae, The colored illustrations 
alone are well worth the price of the book, Aside 
from these plates there are text figures of venation 
and a full page showing the eighth ventral abdominal 
plate of males of 25 species of Eupithecia, Herbulot 
thus makes available to the French amateurs a rather 
easily used diagnostic genitalic character usually 
regarded as the tool only of the specialist. 


In the text are given for each species: the dis- 
tribution in France, Belgium, and Switzerland; the 
flight veriod; and the larval food and season, For 
the few species not figured there are brief descrip- 
tions, Each family is simply characterized and keys 
to subfamilies are included, For every family there 
is a note of the number of species in the world and 
the number of species and genera in France, 


Now that the "Atlas des Lépidopteres” has been 
completed, Lep. News readers may wish to obtain the 
set. Each fascicle is available for 480 French francs 
from: N. Boubée & Cie., 3, place St-André-des-Arts, 
Paris (VI¢), FRANCE, The fascicles are as follows: 


Fasc.I (1944) RHOPALOCERES, by F, LeCerf. 
Fasc.II (1948) and III (1949) HETSROCERES, by C, Her- 
bullet. 


i C.L, Remington 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


155. Berger, L.-A., "Un nouveau Cogymbia." Lambillion- 
ea, Vol.49: pp.33-34, 1 fig. Apr. 1949. Describes 
as new Geometrid C, delaeveri (Membre, Belgium) dif- 
fering from C, ruficiliaria only in o& genitalia,which 
are figured, Location of type not given, (C.R.) 

156, Beuret, Henry, "Iycaenidologische Wotizen (Lep.) 
(Ein Beitrag sum Problem der Nomina nuda)." mitt. 
Munchner Ent. Gesel]., vol.34: pp.363-386. 1944 
Dec, 1943]. Places definitely several infra-specific 
names of European Blues and Coppers, Extensive bib- 
liography. (C.R.) 

157. Blackwelder, R.E., "Bibliographia", Coleop. Bull., 
vol.3: pp.25-29, 22 Apr. 1949. A valuable extensive 
list of important sources of bibliographic informa- 
tion on insects, with emphasis on Coleoptera, (C.R.) 

158, Bourgogne, Jean, "Les transformations subies par 
le fourreau de certains Psychidae pendant la crois= 
sance de la chenille (Lep.)." (In French.) Bull. 


Sos. Ent. France, 1948: pp.130-133, 7 figs. Detailed 
account of processes of covering cases "bagworns"— 


sasta and F. crassiorelja, (C.R, 
159. Bourgogne, Jean, “Les Parnassius des montagnes 


francaises." (In French,) Entomologiste, vol.5: pp. 
5-10, 4 figs. Feb, 1949. Semi-popular account, with 


figures, of P. apollo, P. phoebus, P. mnemosyye in 
France, (C.R.) 
160. Bourgogne, Jean, "Observations sur 1'instinct des 


chenilles de Psychidae (Lep.)." (In French.) 1. 
Soc. Ent. France, 1949: pp.49-52. Apr. 1949. Report 


on experiments with "bagworms", Fimea casta, F. cras- 
lla, and Acantho atra, showing that the 
instinctive habit pattern in constructing cases are 
fairly rigid but are flexible in certain aspects of 
selection of materials, (C.R.) 
16]. Chermock, Ralph L., "Two new satyrids from North 


America.” Can. Ent., vol.80: pp.172-173, "1948" 
[1949]. Describes Minois meadi mexicana from Chihua- 


hua, Mexico, types in the Carnegie Museum, and sinks 
Mu. a Wind as a synonym of M. g. meadi (Ed- 
wards); also describes Euptychia rubricats cheneyoruy 
from Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, Pima Co., 
Ariz,, and other localities in that state, location 
of types not stated, and sinks E, r. ance Wind 
as a synonym of E, ry. rybricata (Edwards). C.dP.) 

162, De Llaever, E., "Trachea furva Schiff." bil1l1io= 
nea, vol.49: pp.43-44. June 1949, Verifies occur= 
rence in Belgiua, (C.R.) 

163, Eanet, A.M., "More Butterflies of the Arakan Coast? 
Journ. Bombay Mat. Hist. Soc., vol.48: pp.62-74. Dec, 
1948. Supplements earlier list by Gladman (same jour- 
nal, vol.46). Records 111 more spp, and gives more 
notes on 29 from Gladman's list. Total in both lists: 
270 spp. (72 Lycaenidae, 59 Hesperiidae, 48 Mymphali- 
dae, etc.)} (C.R.) 

164. Evans, W.H., "Some New Hesperiidae (Lepidoptera) 


from Africa." Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., vol.2(ser.12), 
no.13: pp.54-56, pl.IV. 26 Apr. 1949, Describes as 
new: rr Kishore (Uluguru Mts,, Tanganyi- 
ka); Sarangesa gaerdesi (Abenab, S.W, Africa); Gor- 

gyra Kalinsu, Uganda); Pelopidas fanta ssp. 


Vumba, S, Rhodesia). Brief descriptions, 
only fair photos of types, sketches of © genitalia, 
but no figure of barnesi, Types in Brit, Mus. (C.R.) 

165. Evans, William H., "The Mystery of the Black Pow- 
der." Nature Mag., vol.41: pp.97-98, 1 photo. Feb. 
1948, Careful account of emergence of Hemarig genta 
("Clearwing Sphinx Moth") full scaled and of loss of 
most scales with first flutter, Some other biologi- 
cal notes. Good photo of scaled and unscaled adults 
and pupa case, (C.R.) 


167, Fleming, Henry, "The Pericopidae 


166, Fales, John H., "Monarch Butterfly Migrating in 


Botetourt County, Virginia." Ent. News, vol.60: p.68. 
Mar. 1949, Records flight on 28 Sept. 1941, near Roa- 
noke, Va., with 7 per minute crossing road. (C.R.) 
Moths) of Karta- 
bo, British Guiana, and Caripito, Venezuela." Zoolo- 
gica (N.Y.), vol.34: pp.19-20, 16 May 1949. Des- 
cribes as new: Pericopis catilina angustilineata (Ca- 
ripito), Also records 10 other spp, Sinks 


ma brotes as synonym of Poricopis co. catilina. (C.R.) 


168. Forster, Walter, "Beitrage zur Kenntnis der ost— 


asiatischen Ypthima-Arten (Lep.Satyrid.)." Mitt. 
Minchner Ent. Gesell., vol.34: pp.472-492, pls.30-33. 
1944 [1 Dec. 1948]. Describes as new from China: 


ypinia molji (Likiang, N. Yunnan); Y. pseudodromon 

Likiang, N. Yunnan); Y. methora ssp. Ligcopiules 
(Likiang, N, Yunnan); Y, sakra ssp. leachi (Kunkala- 
shan, Szechwan); Y. conjuncta ssp. 1 (Kuatun, 
Fukien); Y. sordida ssp. tsinlingi (Tsinlingshan, S. 
Shensi); Y. zodia sspp. tapais (Tsinlingshan, S. 
Shensi) and septentrionalis (Mienshan, Shensi), Type 
of leech] in Munich State Collection; all others in 
Konig Museum, Bonn, Notes on other Chinese Ypthima, 
Fine photos of upper and under sides of all new forms 
and Y, avanta, Y. zodia & ssp, albescens, Y. argus ssp. 
hyampeia, Y. newara ssp, sarcaposa, Y. sordida, Y, ly- 
cus, Y. obscura, Y. ciris, Y. dromon, Y. phania, (C.R.) 

169. Frings, Hubert & Mable Frings, "The Loci of Con- 
tact Chemoreceptors in Insects, A Review With New 
Evidence." Amer, Midland Nat., vol.4l: pp.602-658, 
9 figs, May 1949. Reviews evidence of sense of 
taste in insects, Report new experiments on 23 spp. 
of insects, including Pieris rapae and Colieg philo- 


dice adults, and Danaus plexippus larvae and adults, 
Distinct taste organs found on middle tarsi and pro- 


boseis of adults of all 3 spp., on fore tarsi of P. 
rapae and C. philodice, and on tips of labium and 
max, palpi of D. plexippus larvae, Tarsal and pro- 
boscal sensilla of P. rapae and D. plexippus describ- 
ed and figured. Extensive bibliography. (C.R.) 

170. Garth, John S,, "Studies in Arizona Lepidoptera, 

I, A new subspecies of Speyeria atlantis (Edwards) 
from the Kaibab Plateau, Grand Canyon National Park," 
Bull, So, Calif e Acad. Sei., vol.48: pp.l-4, pl.l. 

20 June 1949. Describes as new S, atlantis ssp. 
schellbach{ (Grand Canyon, Coconino Co., rea with 
fine photos of both sexes. Types in coll, Allan Han- 
cock Foundation, Univ. S. Calif, (C.R.) 

171, Hatch, Melville H., "The 'Compleat' Taxonomist." 
Coleop, Bull., vol.2: pp.71-72. Oct. 1948. A brief 
cutline of some considerations important to the mod- 
ern taxonomist, (C.R.) 

172, Hayward, Kenneth John, "Insecta, Lepidoptera (Rho- 
pelocera), familia Hesperiidarum, subfamiliae Pyrrho- 
pyginarum et Pyrginarum." (In Spanish), tomus I of 
Genera et Species Animalium Argentinorum; 389 pp.,12 
pls.uncol.,15 ple.col.; Buenos Aires; Fundacion 4 
Lillo; 1948. See review on page 66, above, (C.R. 

173. Hemming, Francis, "Important Advances in Zoological 
Nomenclature Achieved at the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Zoology." Coleop. Bull., vol.2: pp.52-55. 
"June" 1948, An outline by Secretary Hemming of ac- 
tions taken by the much discussed 1948 meeting of the 
Int. Commission on Zoological Nomenclature. (C.R.) 

174. Holik, Otto, "Beitraage zur Kenntnis der Zygaenen 
Sidosteuropas. (Lep.)." Mitt, Miinchner Ent, Gesell. 
vol.34:pp.387-417. 1944 1 Dec.1948 . Distributional 
records on Zygaena angelicae, Z, trans) pines e 8 
(with new races ¢; Tae from Velunchi, Greece, end 


retyesati from Retyesa S., Transsylvania, (C.R.) 
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175. Jaynes, H.A. & C.F. Speers, "Biological and Eco- 
logical Studies of the Spruce Budworm." Journ, Econ, 
Ent,,vol.42: ppe221-225. Apr. 1949, "Preliminary re- 
port" on life history of "Archips" fumiferana, (C.R.) 

176, Kiriakoff, S.G., "Over de Phylogenie van de Thy- 
retidae fam.nov. (Lepidoptera)." (In Dutch.) Natyur- 
wet, Tijdschr., vol.30: pp.3-10, 1 pl., 1 fig. 30 
Mar, 1949. Erects new family THYRETIDAE for African 
former Ctenuchidae on basis of tympanal organs of the 
"type & tymbale", Maintains tympanal organs require 
split of old Superfamily "Noctuoidea" into NOTODONT- 
OIDEA (former "Trifids" and Thyretidae) and PHALAEN- 
OIDEA (former "Quadrifids"), Disagrees with Richards 
(1932) view that Doa is annectant between the two 
groups, Gives drawings of tympanal organs of Ctenu- 
chidee, Thyretidae, Notodontidae. It is regrettable 
that the erection of a new family is in a paper in 
the Flemish language rather than in one more wide= 
spread. (C.R.) 

177. Knaben, Nils, "Bupithecia fennoscandica n.sp. (Le- 
pid., Geometridae)." (In English.) Ent. Tidskr., 
vol.70: pp.77=81, 2 figs., plel. 5 May 1949. Des—- 
cribes as new E. fennoscandica (Saana, Finland), Re= 
lated to E. undata of Alps, Figures © & o genitalia 


of snes and yndata; photos of adults of 
both. CLR. 


178, Laird, M., "A Migration of Papilio browp{ (Lepid- 
optera) observed at Jacquinot Bay, New Britain,” 


Pr OC. R. Ent. Soe. Lond. (A), Vol 243 PP. 32-34, 1 fig. 


15 Mar. 1949. 

179. de Lesse, H., “Recherches en dehors des chemins 
battus. Contribution & l'étude des Rhopalecéres du 
département de la Dréme.” (In French.) Lambillion- 
ea, Vol.48: pp.59=643 vol.49: ppe&=l4; 24-30. Aug. 
1948, Feb., Apr. 1949. Annotated check-list of but- 
terflies of Dréme Prov. and vicinity. (C.R.) 

180. Munroe, ne G., "An Unnoticed Character in the 
Saturnioidea (Lepideptera)." Ent. News, vol.60: pp. 
60-65. Mar. 1949. Discugses valuable characters in 
subventral series of spines in larval saturnioids, 
Gives chart of spines on 9 Citheroniidae, 11 Hemileu- 
cinae, 3 Ludiinae, 13 Bunaeinae, 18 Saturniinae, 
Suggests Bunaeinae very primitive; Citheroniinae 
primitive and near Hemileucinae, Ludiinae perhaps 
near Saturniinae, (C.R.) 

181, Nordstrom, Frithiof, "Iva fcr landet nya Fupithe- 
cia-arter." (In Swedish.) Ent. Tidskr., vol.70: p. 
113, 5 May 1949. Brief note, C.R. 

182, Pence, Roy J., "A Photomicrographic Study of the 
Wings of Lepidoptera,” Turtox News, vol.27: pp.1l4l- 
142, 4 figs. June 1949, Brief discussion, with 
fine photomicrographs of scales of Danaus ple » 
of wing scales, (C.R.) 

183. Richard, F., "La premiére planche de Genitalia." 
Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.39-40, pl.l. Apr. 1949. 
The first of what will be a series of plates giving 
photos of genitalia of Palearctic Lepidoptera. Fig- 
ures 2 Brephinae, 5 Oenochrominae, 2 Hemitheinae (Ge- 
ometridae). (C.R.) 

184. Richard, F., "Eupithecia scopariata Rbr. Espece a 
rayer de la faune belge.” Lambillionea, vol.49: pp. 
42-43. June 1949. E. "scopariate" recorded from 
Belgium only in 1859 dissected and proves actually 
to be E. dodoneata. (C.R.) 

185. Rindge, Frederick H., "Observations on the Life 
History of Chlorosea banksaria Sperry (Lepidoptera: 
Geometridae)." Pan-Pacific Ent,, vol.25: pp.24-26. 
Jan. 1949. Very detailed descriptions of last 2 lar- 
va ay outa and pupa. Host=- Ceanothus thyrsiflorus. 

c.R. 

186, Sarlet, L., "Les premiéres planches d'oeufs de 
Lépidoptéres." Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.59-60, pls. 
2-3. June 1949. Good detailed drawings of ova of 


"Brenthis" aphirape, B. selene, B. euphrosyne, B. ar- 
silache, B. dia, Argynnis lathonie, Arg. aglaja, Arg. 


oger 

ia, P. megera, Aphantopus ra. Maniolea jurtina 
Coenonympha iphis, C, pamphilus. (C°R.) ; 
187, Sevastopoulo, D.G., "Some Suggestions for Entomolog- 


ical Work in India," Journ, Bombay Nat, Hist, S3oo., 
vol.48: pp.75-92. Dec. 1948, Fine analysis of prob- 
lems needing study, primarily with butterflies, (C.B.) 

188, Sperry, John L., “Southwestern Geometrid Notes and 
new Species." Bull. So. Calif. Acad. Sci., vol.48: 
pp.7-12, 20 June 1949, Describes as new in great de- 
tail: Lot 4 "var." ganoteoht (Independ- 
ence, Calif,); Nepterotaeca es Sta Rita Mts., 
Aris,); Azelina waltoparia (Chiricahua Mts,, Aris.,). 
No figures; genitalia not mentioned. Types of com- 
stocki and dorotheata in Los eles Co, Mus.; type 
of altonaria in Sperry Coll. C.R.) 

189, Steinhaus, Edward A, & Clarence G, Thompson, "Pre- 
liminary Field Tests Using a Polyhedrosis Virus to 
Control the Alfalfa Caterpillar." Journ. Econ, Ent., 
vol.42: pp.301-305, 4 figs. Apr. 1949, Find dissem- 
ination of virus disease as spray markedly reduces 
even small] populations of Colias eurytheme, (C,R.) 

190, Tilden, J.W., "A Note on Caigella mygie (Dyar) with 
a Figure of the Male Genitalia.” Bull. So. Calif. 
Acad, Sci., vol.48: pp.4-6, pls.2,3, 20 June 1948, 
Fine photos of upperside and @& genitalia, though lat- 
ter too reduced, of topotype. Apparently this is 
first specimen recorded since types. (C.R.) 

191, Tilden, J.W., "Notes on Parasites of Certain Micro- 
lepidoptera (Gracilariidae)." Pan-Pacific Ent., vol. 
25: ppe27-28, Jan. 1949, Lists parasites and host 
plants of Lithocolletis nemoris, L, agrifoliella, ak 
cilaria reticulata, with some biological notes, (C.R.) 

192, Tilden, J.W., "Occurrences of Diurnal Lepidoptera 
at Light." Pan-Pacifig Ent., vol.25: pp.94-%. Apr. 
1949. Records at light: Poanes melane, Ochlodes ag- 
Elcola, 0. sylvanotdes, Vanessa cardul,, Y. serves, 
Colias eurytheme, C.R. 

193, Viette, P., "Note sur quelques Eriocraniidae nord- 


américains," Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.30-32, 3 figs. 
Apr. 1949. Describes new genus ERIOCRANIELLA (type- 
ella), shows venation of gurosparsellse, 2 
other genera; gives key to the 5 genera of Eriocrani- 
fidae (N, American?), Places aelgscescttelis in genus 
Dyseriocrania, Finds Mnemonica luteicepe (Wlk.) of 
Meyrick is actually a Tineid, not Eriocraniid! (C.3) 

194. Warnecke, G., "Schmetterlinge mit Verbreitungs— 
grenzen in Schleswig-Holstein und im Niederelbege- 
biet." (In Geman Mitt, Faynisti Artal eee 4 
vol.l (n.s.): pp.55-58, 67-68, June/July, Aug./Sept. 
1948, Discusses spread in range of 73 spp. of Lepid- 
optera in north-central Germany. (C.R.) 

195. Warnecke, Georg, “Seltene Schmetterlinge von Els- 
dorf (Kr, Rendsburg) in der Sammlung Jurgen Mahrt in 
Elsdorf." (In German.) Mitt, Faunistischen Arbeits- 
gem., vol.2(n.8.): pp.%ll, 1949, Records 24 unusv- 
al spp. of butterflies and moths in Mahrt collection 
from Elsdorf, Germany. (C.R.) 

196, Wellington, W.G., "The light reactions of the 
spruce budvora, Shor stepsura fumiferans Clemens (Lep- 
idoptera Tortricidae)." Can. Ent., vol.80: pp.56-82, 
3 figs. "1948" [1949]. Reports part of an elaborate 
investigation designed to provide data for develop- 
ment of studies of effect of weather and climate upon 
the spruce budworm, an important pest of coniferous 
trees, which comprise the pulpwood stands of the for- 
ests of northeastern North America,  (C.dP.) 
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June 1949 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


All members may use this column to advertise their 
offerings and needs in Lepidoptera, There is no 
cost for this service. Unless withdrawn sooner by 


the meaber, each notice will appear in THREE issues, 


For gale or exchange— KANSAS BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, 
esp. Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphalidae, Hesperi- 
idae; HETEROCERA: Sphingidae, Saturniidae, Arctiidae, 
Noctuidae, Catocalinae and Geometridae. Mounted or 
papered, William Howe, 822 E.llth St.,Ottawa, Kans, 


woot 


Student entomologists collecting in southern Arizona 
in August wish to contact persons who will purchase 
specimens and thus help cover expenses, The materi- 
al will be named and prepared as desired, Rudolf 
Mattoni, Div. of Botany, Univ. of Calif., Los Ange- 
les 24, Calif, 


Will exchange 800 freshly emerged perfect specimens 
of EUPHYDRYAS EDITHA TAYLORI for common Papilio and 
Parnassius in similar condition, Any species or 
forms acceptable. D.P. Frechin, 1504 N. lafayette, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

Butterflies of Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
for exchange or sale, H.L. King, 2021 Rivermont 
Ave., Lynchburg, Virginia, 

Have few pairs of Argena nittrei from Madagascar 
for exchange for Papilio specimens, preferably of 
Africa or Australia, Have also beetles (Bupresti- 
dae and Cetonidae from Madagascar) in exchange for 
tropical butterflies, 

A, Glanz, 289 E, 98th St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y, 


wow ew Oe ee oe we en See ee 


Calif, Academy of Science drawers, for sale and in- 
mediate delivery, 19 by 17 inches 0.D. glass topped, 
composition bottom, clear lacquer finish. This is 
the new standard, $5.25 ea, $60.00 doz, Bio Metal 
Associates, P.O. Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


ecm ose es ce cen es] 


Duplicates for exchange - butterflies from European 

Alps, Pyrenees, Lapland, Mediterranean, Atlas Mts., 

N, Africa, Alberta, British moths, also local races 
British butterflies, Desiderata - many N, American 

spp., chiefly alpine, arctic, desert & Gulf States, 

Correspondence welcomed, Colin W, Wyatt, Cobbetts, 

Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 


ee wece coe ae eee ee meee o Ss 


Wanted: thirty thousand butterflies and moths fron 
all over the world, Small or large lots. Ben Karp, 
3148 Foothill Blwd., La Crescenta, Calif. 


Wanted to buy: Dyar's "Classification of Lepidop- 
terous Larvae"; Rothschild & Jordan's "A Revision 
of the Lepidopterous Family Sphingidae" (Nov, Zool, 
1903); Scudder's "The Butterflies of New England". 
Peter Boone, R.F.D. 3, Box #172, Princeton, N.J. 
FOR SALE: THE "LIBRA-MOUNT"; a double-Riker-type 
mount in Book Form, Ruggedly built. Send for des- 
criptive leaflet, Will consider exchange for Macro- 
Rhopalocera from all parts of the world, especially 
Papilio, M » Orpithopterg, etc. 

Arthur Gatti, 63 W. 7th St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS nn 


SWISS BUTTERFLIES offered in exchange for species 
from elsewhere, Dr. A, Lorens, Kasernenstrasse, 
Herisau, SWITZERLAND, 

Would like to exchange butterflies, large moths, 

and beetles of the world. Have many duplicates, in- 
cluding several thousand from tropics, with full da- 
ta, Will be pleased to answer all correspondence, 
G.F, Schirmer, 2912 N. 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis, 


se 


For sale: Boloria, Erebia, Oeneis & other Arctic and 
Far Northern species, Prices nominal, R&.J. Fitch, 
Rivercourse P.0., vie Liocydminster, Sask., CANADA, 
JAPANESE MOTHS offered in exchange for those of Am- 
erica and other countries,— especially Geometridae, 
Pyralidae, Sphingidae, and Noctuidae. Prof, Masao 

Asuma, Koyo High School, Imasu, Nishinomiya, Hyogo 

Pref., JAPAN, or 1644, Rinkeiji, Arima, Kobe, JAPAN, 
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COLLECTION OF BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS for sale reason- 
ably. World-wide in scope, but strongest in U.S.A, 
(esp, Colo., N.Mex., Aris.) and European forms; em- 
phasis on Noctuidae, Tortricidae, Nymphalidae, Hes- 
periidae. Collection spread on pins, and many un=- 
identified papered specimens, all with full data. 
Collection to be sold as a whole, Sunie E, Wiegand, 
2617 W. Sterner St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


MICROLEPIDOPTERISTS! Wish to exchange: dried 
leaves containing insect MINES (all orders) accoa- 
panied by name of host plant (and of insect, if pos- 
sible) and locality, etc. Offer European leaf-nines 
of Lepidoptera (and other orders if wanted), Ex- 
change also in fruit-flies (Trypetidae). 

Dr. E.M. Hering, Reichensteitner Weg 21, Berlin-Dah- 
lem (American Sector), GERMANY, 


mame 


The Newg will welcome especially notices concerning 
the exchange or sale of Lepidoptera eggs, larvae, 

and pupae, hoping to revive the old interest in rear- 
ing and to re-emphasizse the importance of studying 
the immature stages, Contributors ere urged to in- 
clude accurate locality data with all material sent. 


Limited nuaber of cocoons of Platygamia euryalus, hy- 
brid » & columbia-cecropia offered 
in exchange for other living pupae, esp. Callosamia 
angulifera, Eupackardia calleta, Citheronia regalis, 
D.P. Frechin, 1504 N, Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash, 
LIVING COCOONS OF INDIAN SATURNIID MOTHS FOR SALE, 
Please send U.S. Dept, Agric, importation permit 
with orders from U.S.A, (see Lep. News 3: p.13). 
Remittance must accompany orders. 
Attacys edwardsit - 506; A. cynthia, - 124; Actias 
selene - 20; Loopa katinka - 20f; Saturnia grotet 
- 129; Antheraea mylitta - 409, 
Himalayan Butterfly Co,, Shillong, Khasi Hills, INDIA, 
Wish to buy, exchange, or sell living Lepidoptera 
ova; P sis eglanterina ova especially desired, 
Mrs, Hazel Chase, 272 N, Union St., Galion, Ohio, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Does the autumnal ‘rosa’ form of Zerene 
Stoll occur in the male as well as the female?" 


A. Yes, but there is less of the rose tint than in 
the female, It is not a sharply defined seasonal 
fora, but essentially statistical. 


Q. "How nearly complete now is Seitz’ project on 
Macrolepidoptera of the World? Which volumes are 
not finished yet? Have you heard of any current 
plans to complete the series?" 


A. Vole, 1-4 (Palearctic) are complete, also the 
rest of the butterflies (vols. 5, 9, 13) and the 
Indoaustralian and African "Bombyces"(vols.10, 14). 
Vol, 6 (American Bombyces) is complete except a few 
plates and the index, and there is some hope of its 
completion, My information is that a few more frag=- 
ments may come out, especially where groups are al- 
most complete, and that a good many plates were 
saved but that most of the text was lost during the 
war, Of the supplement (only Palearctic) three vol- 
umes are complete, but the Geometridae only about 
two-thirds done. The remaining volumes (Exotic Noc- 
tuidae and Geometridae) are in various stages of in- 


completeness. 


CHECKLIST OF DEALERS 


W.T.M. Forbes 


D.G. Shappirio is assembling for the Lep. News 
a list of addresses of dealers and commercial col- 
lectors of insects, particularly those outside North 
America, This can be a significant aid to individ- 
uals needing to obtain specimens for scientific pur- 
poses from countries outside their om. Readers of 
the News are urged to send on postcards or letters 
all addresses known to them, in order to make the 
list as complete as possible. A few months will be 
allowed in order that members outside North America 
may reply. Mr. Shappirio’s address is: 


4811 17th St., NW. 
Washington 11, D.C. 


as 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


A few copies of 3 papers by Hiroshi Inoue are 
available to Lep. Soc. members who write the Associ- 
ate Editor, They are: "Miscellaneous Notes on the 
Japanese Geometridae", Pts, I & III (Entcm. World, 
vol.l10: pp.228-232; 1942; and Trans. Kansai Ent. 
Sogeg vol.l4: pp. 72-83; 1944) and "Notes on Some 
Japanese Geometridae” (Trans. Kansai Ent. So¢., vol. 
14: pp.60-71). The latter describes new genera and 
species of Hemitheinae and Sterrhinae. U.S.A. mem- 
bers please send postage; all others merely need re- 
quest the papers. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


peDery? W.F.R., East Middle Patent Rd., Greenwich, 

Onn. 

Berg, George H., 5724 Painters St., New Orleans, la, 
RHOP: esp. Papilionidae of world, Coll. Ex. Buy. 

Bullis, Peter E., 239 West Rock Ave., New Haven, 
Conn, RHOP, Coll, Ex. 

Epstein, Hans J., 65 Walker St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
RHOP: esp, Papilionidae, MACRO: esp, Sphingidae. 
Coll, Ex. Buy. Sell. 

Hellman, Mr. & Mra. E.A., Annank, 2F, Helsinki, FIN- 


LAND, RHOP: esp. Apollo, Pieris, Ar; s, Bren- 
this, Lycaena, Acronycta, etc, MACRO, CRO, 


Coll, Ex. Sell. 
Jennings, Dean, 2825 Louisiana, Longview, Wash. 
Murchie, William R., Box 203, Sharon, Pa, RHOP, 
Coll. Ex. 

Saley, Betty, 628 Fairbrook, Northville, Mich. 
Wyatt, Colin W., Cobbetts, Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 
Palearctic & Nearctic RHOP: esp, Alpine & Arctic 

spp. Coll. Ex. Buy. Sell. 


DECEASED 


Gloor, Eugene E, (Dr.). 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE FIELD SEASON SUMMARY FOR 1949 


Number 8 of Volume 1 (1947) and the Supplement 
of Volume II (1948) of the Lep. News were devoted 
to the Society's annual field season summaries of 
Lepidoptera in North America, All Society members 
who were in the field during all or part of the 1949 
season are invited to submit summaries of their ob- 
servations, The two primary reasons for these an- 
nual summaries are: first, the lively interest among 
Lep. News readers in fresh information on collecting 
results around the continent during the recent sea- 
son; and second, the assembling of a permanent re- 
ference source which will grow in value as more and 
more years are on record and factual information ac- 
cumulates regarding cycles. 


The following information is requested from in- 
dividual cooperators: 1) Were the flight periods of 
various species earlier or later than the average; 
precisely what were they for a few representative 
and fairly abundant species? 2) If the season was 
earlier or later in spring, did it return to normal 
or otherwise change as the season progressed? 3) 
Did unusual climatic events (cold, drought, exces- 
sive rain, hurricanes, etc.) occur, and if so what 
was their effect on Lepidoptera? 4) Was the winter 
of 1948-49 mild or cold, unusually rainy or snowy or 
dry, unusually long or short? 5) Did biological or 
human factors (parasites, forest fires, swamp drain- 
ing, birds, diseases, etc.) affect Lepidoptera this 
year in an unusual way or to a significant degree? 
6) Did any individual species show unusual occurren- 
ces —— rare species suddenly common or vice versa? 
7) Did the migrating species make noteworthy flights 
and if so, what detailed observations were made? 

8) Were there any new state or regional records? 
Please note that it is of little value to call a 
season "good" or "bad", DETAILS ARE ESSENTIAL, 


It is already clear that 1949 has been an ex- 
ceptional year for certain migrants, Please submit 
ALL information of any sort on Danaus plexippus, 
Vanessa cardui, and Celerio lineata, We may devote 
a special section of the summary to these species, 


For 1947 there were 46 members providing indi- 
vidual reports, For 1948 there were about 60, with 
a postal delay in delivery of the News carrying the 
announcement, For 1949 we expect that over 100 in- 
dividuals will report their observations, Every re- 
port will be used and then placed in a permanent 
file for later reference, All participants will be 
named in the published summaries, We hope particu- 
larly for more detailed reports and better repre- 
sentation from such regions as California, the Great 
Plains (Area 4), and the Southeast (Area 6) than we 
had for 1948, Strong activity from the relatively 
few moth collectors is especially invited, 
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For convenient grouping of the summaries, North 
America is subdivided into eight fairly uniform fau- 
nistic areas, for each of which a general summary 
will be compiled from the individual reports, The 
accompanying map shows the eight divisions, Each re- 
gional summary will be prepared by an active lepidop- 
terist in the region, Please send reports directly to 
the regional coordinators listed below. If you col- 
lected in more than one region, send separate reports. 


Area 1, (Southwest) - LLOYD M, MARTIN, Los Angeles 
Co. Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Area 2, (Northwest) - J.C, HOPFINGER, Brewster, Wash. 
Area 3, (Rocky Mts.) - J, DONALD EFF, 820 Grant St., 
Boulder, Colo, 

Area _4. (Great Plains) - DON B, STALLINGS, 216 W. 
First St., Caldwell, Kansas, 

Area 5, (Central) - P.S, REMINGTON, 5570 Etzel Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Area 6, (Southeast) - DR, RALPH L, CHERMOCK, Dept. of 
Biology, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Area 7, (Northeast) - DR, EUGENE MUNROE, Institute 
of Parasitology, Macdonald College, Quebec, CANADA, 

Area 8, (Far North) - DR, T.N,. FREEMAN, Div. of Ento- 
mology, Central Exper. Farm, Ottawa, Ont., CANADA, 


The new deadline for reports TO REACH 
the area coordinators is December 15, 1949. 


C.L.R. 


7, 
NOTES ON COLLECTING SPEYERTA DIANA 


by Theodore Bock 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I have collected Speyeria diana Cramer for the 
last 5 years. Many collectors claim that they are 
rare but I would say that they are not if one goes 
where they really are at home, Holland says that 
the Diana is confined in the two Virginias, Northern 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky and occasionally found 
in the southern portions of Ohio and Indiana, To 
this I do not agree as I have traveled through all 
these states but have never seen one, Ohio and In- 
diana have no mountains and the Diana does not fly 
in low land; therefore Ohio and Indiana are out. 

For this reason it may be considered rare, One may 
just as well try to find a Papilio homerus in Ohio, 
Of course there may be a chance that a butterfly or 
a moth may be transported in an automobile into a 
far-off different state. I have found a moth hang- 
ing on the walls of my house one night which is re- 
ally not an American but a Mexican species, How did 
it get way up here? 


My collecting ground for the Diana is North Car= 
olina and this season I collected 70 perfect males 
but only 1 female, I wish to emphasize once more 
that they do not fly in lowlands but on top of the 
mountain ridges and then only in certain areas, Ev— 
ery year I go to the same place in North Carolina, 
an area of about a mile square and there find the 
males in great numbers, The females, though, are 
hiding in the dense forest and are extremely hard to 
net. An abnormal winter will also have a more or 
less strong influence on the emergence, In normal 
weather conditions the Diana should emerge promptly 
on the lst of July. This season it was different, 
Last winter being very mild, with an early spring 
and high temperature they emerged ahead of schedule. 
Arriving at my favorite hunting-ground on the 28th 
of June I found them on the wing already and acquain- 
ted with their flying habits I would judge that they 
came out around the 24th of June. Previous years I 
could take them perfect up to the 15th while this 
year on the 7th of July most of them were already 
badly worn, In contrast, in 1947 they were late; 
owing to a severe winter they came out gradually af- 
ter the lst of July. In fact the bulk came out 
about the 4th and 5th of July. I collected 90 males 
and 7 females, 


Other years I have found them to emerge on the 
1st of July and it is then I make my big haul, For 
the first 24 hours they will settle on red dirt 
roads, sometimes in small groups with wings closed 
and easily caught, but also easily overlooked as 
their underside resembles so much the red dirt, 
next 24 hours they will still settle on the roads 
but with wings expanded. However after two days 
they will take to their wings, fly fast and higher 
through the woods and are then more difficult to 
capture, 


The 


With the females it is a different story. 
time will they settle on the roads, I have passed 
days without even seeing one. Once in a great while 
one will dare to fly across the road and quickly 
disappear on the other side into the dense forest, 


At no 
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It is then when one may be lucky enough to capture 
one but into the woods one cannot follow them with- 
out getting tangled up and a net is then almost use- 
less, It is also very annoying to get the face into 
hundreds of spiderwebs so I say it's quite a feat to 
capture a female, A miss with the net will send 
them up into the treetops, This year in two weeks! 
time I have seen but 7 females and captured only one, 
There seems to be a decrease in the females from 
year to year, Five years ago, in my best year, I 
took over 100 males and 7 females and saw some 25 
females fluttering around the treetops just before 
a thunderstorm, but they would never descend to a 
lower level for a swing with the net, 


WwW 


FIELD NOTES 


HAWK MOTH IMPALES ITSELF,— On a recent trip along 
a country road north of Washington, D.C., my atten- 
tion was attracted by a hawk moth hanging from a 
barbed wire fence, I stopped my car and went to 
examine it. The moth, Phlegethontius gquinguemacu= 
lata (Haw.), was suspended from a barb which was 
driven about one-quarter of an inch into its head 
between its eyes, Otherwise it was unharmed and 
very much alive, I can think of no other explana- 
tion for its plight than that it impaled itself in 
headlong flight. 

Frank C, Cross 
Silver Spring, Md. 


a 


OVIPOSITION OF CALIFORNIA PHALAENIDAE,— During Ap- 
ril of 1948 and of 1949 I observed five species of 
diurnal Phalaenidae ovipositing in the field, A 
list of these species and the particular parts of 
the food plants on which the eggs were laid follows, 


Xanthothrix neumoegeni H.Edw.: between the tubes of 
disc flowers of half-developed blossoms of Chaen- 
actis glabriuscula DC, 

Incita aurantiaca H.Edw.: between floral bracts of 
Gilia virgata (Benth.) var. dasyantha (Jepson). 
Annaphila diva Grt,: on underside of leaves of Mon- 

tia perfoliata (Donn) Howell. 

Annaphila depicta Grt.: on the underside of leaves 
of Nemophila Menziesii H.& A. 

Annaphila superba H.Edw. (differs slightly from ty- 
pical superba from N, California): on floral bracts 
of Gilia lutea (Benth.) 

W.H, Evans 
Sun Valley, Calif, 


SS, 


RESEARCH REQUEST 


Prof, Lauro P, Travassos needs to obtain the 
common North American species of the families Adelo- 
cephalidae, Arctiidae, and Pericopidae (= Ctenuch- 
idae) to continue his significant research on these 
groups, He will be glad to provide Brazilian Lepid- 
optera in exchange, His address is: 


Instituto Oswaldo Cruz 
Caixa Postal 926 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 


Oct. 1949 
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HUNGARIAN LEPIDOPTEROLOGY 


II, THE LEPIDOPTERA FAUNA OF THE CARPATHIAN BASIN 


by Dr. L.A. Gozmany 
Budapest, Hungary 


To understand the characteristics and compound- 
ing factors of the lepidopterous fauna in the Car- 
pathian Basin, where Hungary also lies, we must in- 
vestigate the geographical pattern of historical ° 

, and its influence on her zoogeography. 


Hungary is situated in Middle Europe, and was, 
in historical times, circumvented by the Carpathians 
as her borders, This range, with its 2,000 kms. 
length demarcates her from the West (following the 
last mountains of the Alps) going in a large semi- 
eircle from northwest through south, ending at the 
Danube as it enters the Balkans, On the southwest 
the country once had the Adriatic seacoast and some 
rivers as borders, The central parts of the country 
consist of smaller basins, mountains and the Great 
Plains, connected by numerous rivers, The main im- 
portance of this natural unit lies in the fact that 
the Carpathian Basin is just a big cauldron where 
species entered 1) during the glacial periods from 
the north and, during the regressing stages of the 
glaciers, from the south; 2) from the open western 
parts leading to western Europe; 3) from the east 
(alpiphil and psammophil) and REMAINED HERE, finding 
all the necessary habitats and bio-conditions for 
their survival, among numerous endemic brethren, 


Let us examine these soohistorical factors in dus 
consequence, I shall consider only Macrolepidoptera, 
but the following holds goed for "micros", too. 


1.) Northern species, immigrants into the Car- 
pathian Basin (either because as the inhabitants of 
higher mountains they acclimatized to the colder 
climate of our Northern Ranges - alpine and boreal 
species - or were driven south by the approach of 
the glaciers) were, among others, as follows: 


Boloria pales Schiff. 
Brenthis amathusia Esp, 
Comacla senex Hbn. 
Pericallia matronula L. 
Pygaera timon Hbn. 
Panthea coenobita Esp, 
Diarsia hyperborea Zett. 
Diarsia dahli Hbn, 


Operophtera fagata Scharfenb. 


These all found here the same climate, elevation 
(Mts. Tatra, etc,), and habitats (sphagnum moors, 
birch woods) as those of Poland, Finland, etc., and 
are now all established in the Carpathian Basin, 


During and after the glacial recession, nemoral 
and psammophilous species pushed north from Italy, 
Asia Minor, the Balkans and the Mediterranean Basin, 
slowly acclimatizing to their new sustaining country, 
that in its southern and central parts is not very 
different from the Mediterranean (bushy lands, arid 


areas, warm swamps, etc.), and northern Africa (the 


Deliblat desert), Among these are: 


Pieris argane Hbn. 

Jolana jolas 0, 

Libythea celtis Laich, 
Polygonia egea Cr, 

Synanthedon stomoxyformis Hbn, 
Chaemaesphecia masariformis 0, 
Hyala punctum 0, 

Pelosia obtusa HS, 

Hypopta caestrum Hbn. 

Euxoa cos Hbn, 

Cucullia celsiae HS, 
Grammodes stolida F, 


2.) Western European species had ample means to 
become compatriotic with Eastern ones in Hungary, 
winding their way through the hilly regions along 
the Danube and the westernmost frontiers of the coun- 
try. They found climate, topography, and biotops the 
same as in their original breeding habitats, Such 
species are: 


Coenonympha oedipus F, 
Laelia coenosa Hbn. 


Hoplitis milhauseri F, 
Crymodes maillardi Hbn. 
tis scita Hon. 
Omnia cymbalariae Hbn. 
Eupithecia gueneata Mill, 


3.) Eastern species found, surprisingly, some 
places in Hungary similar to their @) Volgaic, (b) 
Caucasian or even (c) Amurian territories (in the 
Great Plains, the Eastern Carpathians, small basins 
in Transsylvania, etc.). There are species here 
whose nearest known collecting localities are the 
Amur River (Vanessa urticae maxima, Zanclognatha 
stramentacealis, etc.): Some of these Eastern spe- 
cies are: 


(a) Melanargia japygia suwarowius Hbst, 
Gnophos stevenaria Bdv, 


(b) Pararge clymene Esp. 
Perisomena ceacigena Cupido 
Hyssia cavernosa Ev, 
Athetis lepigone Moschl. 
Amphipyra micang ld. 
Gnophos stevenaria Bdv, 


(c) Vanessa urticae maxima Butl, 
Argynnis laodice Pall. 
Athetis lepigone Moschl. 
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Some species, occurring in the relict swamps and 
turfmoors of the Great Hungarian Plains, can be 
found nearest the Sarepta plains (southern U.S.S.R.) : 


Melanargia japygia v. suwarowius Hbst. (For- 
eign collectors exterminated this variation; 


see Part I, Lep. News, vol.3: p43) 


Micros: 
Epibactra sareptana HS, 


Atychia pumila 0, 

Ateliotum hungaricellum 2, 
Depressaria venusulella Moschl. 
Cryptolechia sareptensis Moschl. 
Teleia anguinella HS, 
Megacraspedus lagonellus HS, 
Chilopsephalus fallax Mn. 


From a zoogeographical point of view we can also 
classify Hungarian Lepidoptera as the citizens of 
some 13 faunal elements*, These elements designate 
geographical territories relative to representatives 
of fauna, When we state that a given species be— 
longs to the Baltic faunal element it means not only 
that the center of occurrence of said species is the 
Balticum (Northern Germany, etc.) but that the places 
where the species also occurs outside of the Balti- 
cum proper has environmental characteristies corres- 
ponding to the country of origin (the Balticum), 


This unsurpassed quantity and convergence of 
faunal elements in such a relatively small place as 
zoogeographical Hungary is the cause why the coun- 
try has an incredible melée of Lepidoptera in her 
fauna, NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER EUROPEAN COUN- 
TRY! That was why foreign collectors came to Hunga- 
ry: she contains treasures! (See: Part I, ibid). 
That is why even today, almost every year, new spe— 
cles to our fauna are discovered, sometimes unbeliev- 
able occurrences, as their original localities are 
in faraway countries (Asia Minor, Spain, etc.). 


The faunal elements, according to Szent-Ivany, 
and Holdhaus, are briefly, with a few examples for 
each, as follows: 


1. BOREAL (Selene phere lunigera Esp., Xanthorrhoe 
lignata Hbn. 


2, BOREOALPINE (Aricia donzelii B., Zygaena exulans 
Hochw., Orodemnias quenselii hes 


3. BALTIC (Lycaena amphidamas Esp,, Endrosa kuhl- 
weini Hbn.). 


4- PONTIC (Pararge roxelana Cr., See lean- 


der Esp,, Marumba quercus Schiff.). 


5. PONTOMEDITERRANEAN (Zerinthia hypermnestra Sc., 
Pieris manni Mayer, Melitaea arduinna Mayer). 


6. MEDITERRANEAN (Charaxes jasius L., Ocno para- 
sita Hbn., Catocala conversa Esp.). 

¥See: Saent-Ivany, "The Elements of the Macro- 

lepidoptera Fauna of Historical Hungary", Folia 

Enton, Hungarica, vol.3, Fasc.l-43 1938, 


7, ATLANTOMEDITERRANEAN fausta L., Aspi- 
lates ochrearia Ross.). 


8, ATLANTIC (1 sp. only: Sphecia crabroniformis Lew.). 


9. ALPINIC (Euxoa birivia Schiff., Gnophos pullata 
Schiff.). 


10. ILLYRIC or LYBURNIAN (Oreopsyche biroi Rbl., Ce- 
lama ancipitalis HS,). 


11, SIBERIAN-CENTRALEUROPEAN (Papilio machaon L., Pi- 
eris brassicae L.). 


12, GEOPOLITIC (Vanessa cardui L.,Herse convolvuli L.), 


13, SYBILLIC or EUROPEAN-EAST ASIAN (S pinastri 
L. ,Lophopteryx cuculla Esp,,Oenistis quadra L,). 


The intrusion of "foreign" Lepidoptera continues 
even in our own days. The trend is strictly north- 
ward, the cause as yet unknown, I have made observa- 
tions, jointly with my colleagues, on the northward 
trend of the following southern species: 


Plebejus sephyrus Friv. 
Aricia donzelii Bdv. 
Libythea celtis Laich. 
Eilicrinia trinotata Metzn, 
Orthostixis cribraria Hbn. 
Ophiusa algira L, 


Polygonia egea Cr, 


Hungary's special geological, geographical, bo- 
tanical, and climatic structure is also responsible 
for a series of unique endemics, famous species all: 


Cucullia formosa Rghf. 
Porphyrinia pannonica Friv. 
Eilicrinia cordiaria f, rdslerstammaria Stgr, 
Agriopis ankeraria Stgr,. 
Cleogene ostrogowichii Caradja 
chendrosans fiduciaria Anker 
a viertlii Bohatsch,. 
“See alliaria Stgr, 
Psodog telekii Dioss. 
Psodos dioszoghyi Schmidt 


It is worthwhile to collect Lepidoptera and to 
investigate ecological, biological, phenological, 
biotopical aspects, to find out more of the life— 
cycles of our Lepidoptera species in Hungary, as in 
so many other parts of the world, 


W 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES 
19. RP. Joseph de Joannis (1854-1932) 


Joseph de Joannis originated from Anjou (one of 
the wine provinces of France). He worked during a 
part of his life with his brother R.P. Léon de Joan- 
nis, The possibility of easily obtaining exotic 
specimens through missionaries made the two brothers 
interested in the world fauna, sharing the work be- 
tween them, Léon, who lived in the country, had the 
task of breeding and of preparing; Joseph, who lived 
in Paris, had the task of determining, classifying 
and publishing. Long stays in the island of Jersey, 
in Canterbury (England) and in Louvese (France: Ar- 
déche) enabled Joseph de Joannis to collect a great 
many species of Lepidoptera, to make numerous breed- 
ings and even to discover new species, In Paris he 
carried on his observations and rearing, especially 
of Micros, and he never went about, even in town, 
without small tubes in his pocket, Finally every 
year he went to London to study the material that he 
could not determine in Paris and it is in this way 
that he got in touch with the English authors, es- 
pecially Hampson and Meyrick, 


In 1902 he was asked to study the Lepidoptera 
from Tonkin (Indochina) and from then, during almost 
thirty years, J. de Joannis accumulated material to 
use for his contribution to the Fauna of Lepidoptera 
from Tonkin, published in 1928 and 1929 in Annales 
de la Société entomologique de France, The Micros 
were studied in this work by Meyrick, He also knew 
very well the fauna of the Mascareignes Islands, 
on which he published many papers. One of his most 
important works is the revision of the Cecidogenous 
Lepidoptera (Ann, Soc. entom. France, 1932). 


But, above anything else, he was a Microlepid- 
opterist. With Constant he finished the Monography 
of the Phycitinae, work of his Master Ragonot. Even 
if he had never published any important works on the 
Micros, he contributed a great deal in the develop- 
ment of the study of them in France, principally 
when L, Lhomme started his publication L'Amateur de 
Papillons - today Revue francaise de L4pidopterolo-— 
gie - and in determining the specimens that differ- 
ent colleagues sent him, 


He was a familiar figure in the National Museum 
in Paris where he came to study each week, It is 
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there, as was his desire, that his important collec- 
tion is placed, This collection remains, in parti- 
cular for the Micros, the best of documents, By 
his way of living he occupied only one room so, by 
1920, he gave a part of his collection of Macrolep- 
idoptera to the National Museum so as to keep to- 
wards the end of his life only the Micros, The 
last box of Micros has number 583 and almost the 
entire collection (up to number 472) was in boxes 
measuring 78 cm. x 52 cm. Today almost all of the 
families have been included in the general collec- 
tion of the National Museum. In this collection 
were many types, some of which were described by 
Meyrick, 

Pierre E, Viette 

Paris, France 


=x 


The Entomological Society of America will hold 
its annual meeting for 1949 at Tampa, Florida, De- 
cember 13-16, 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. A. DIAKONOFF spent part of the summer on a 
collecting trip in Celebes for the Zodlogisch Museum 
en Laboratorium in Buitenzorg, Java. 


P.E.L,. VIETTE, of the Muséum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle in Paris, is spending October and November 
at the British Museum working with Dr. E.C, Zimmer- 
man on the Microlepidoptera of the Hawaiian Islands, 


JOHN L, SPERRY (not "Commander"; see Lep. News 
3: p.37) spent the early summer in the Wallowa Mts. 
of northeastern Oregon and found that: "The Geomet- 
ridae have a Colorado Rocky flavor with traces of 
Canadian fauna and a few all the Wallowas' own.” 


We were sorry to learn of the passing in New 
York City of Dr. ANDREY AVINOFF, a Charter and Sus- 
taining Member of the Lepidopterists' Society, on 
16 July 1949, at the age of 65 years, A noted lep- 
idopterist, he was Director of the Carnegie Museum 
in Pittsburgh from 1926 to 1945. 


Professor FILIPPO SILVESTRI died at Bevagna, 
Italy, on 1 June 1949, One of the world's great- 
est entomologists, he specialized in the Thysanura, 
Entotrophi, Isoptera, termite and ant guest insects 
and in economic entomology, He was for many years 
the director of the Laboratory of Entomology of the 
Portici branch of the University of Naples, and he 
had only retired in 1948. He was a Fellow of the 
Entomological Society of America, 


SSR ae ve BOE 


Many of the most successful Lepidoptera collec- 
tors have found that a clean, white net bag alarms 
specimens being stalked, Some suggest dyeing the 
bag green; others dip a new bag in strong tea. 


as 
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SPHINGIDAE COLLECTING IN NORTH-CENTRAL VENEZUELA IN JUNE, 1949 


by Margaret M, Cary 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Since collecting Sphingidae in the cloud for- 
ests of north-central Venezuela is very much like 
collecting Sphingidae in our own subtropical or 
tropical North America and Mexico I think perhaps 
readers of The Lepidopterists' News will be inter- 
ested in a brief account of an expedition under the 
auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phi- 
ladelphia and the Institute of Jamaica at Kingston, 
Jamaica, This was a two-person expedition made up 
of my nephew, John W, Cadbury of Pemberton, New Jer- 
sey, and the author, 


We are undertaking an interesting piece of re=- 
search into the causes of distribution and the ori- 
gin of species of the Sphingidae of the Caribbean 
region, embracing islands, countries and even far 
southern Florida, This study entails in its first 
atage the collection of a long series of those simi- 
lar speeies occurring in these islands and coun= 
tries, or where there are no similar species in a 
genus, of any representative of the same genus. 
Where certain similar species have undergone such 
marked changes as to establish variations or even 
new species we hope to rear and study instars and 
foodplants of larvae of such species, recording all 
our observations with relation to altitude, climate, 
humidity, etc. 


A few of the species which have undergone marked 
changes in this Caribbean region are Pholus vitis, 
whieh in Jamaica becomes P, vitis hesperidum Ky., 
Pachylia syces which becomes P, syces insularis 
Rothschild & Jordan, Erinnyis obscura which becomes 


E. obscura pallida Grote or even Erinnyis jamaicen- 
sis Clark, and others of great interest.1 


We spent the month of June, 1949, collecting at 
Rancho Grande in the cloud forest jungle of the Na- 
tional Park of Aragua, Venezuela, This region is 
about 3500 feet high, has a cool temperature and 
very high humidity. Although we also used several 
high-powered gasoline pressure lamps in our collect= 
ing, we were able to have one 200 watt bulb attached 
to a roof some fifty feet above ground and this 
shone far out across the jungle, attracting on rainy 
or foggy nights many more insects than the pressure 
lamps hung nearby. There are no flowers in this 
jungle over which we could collect at dusk, and be- 
sides darkness falls here very suddenly, so that we 
had to confine cur collecting to lights, 


By seven o'clock the moths began to come, col- 
lecting under the light on a white wall, and the 
best hours for Sphingidae collecting were between 
7330 and 11:30. On very foggy nights we worked 
much later, occasionally staying up all night. On 
nights of bright moonlight we went to bed early, 
setting our alarm for 2:30, and did cur collecting 
until dawn, This wes not very productive for Sphin- 
gidae, but there were certain larger moths, especial 
ly members of the saturniid genus Rothschildia which 
came only at this time, so that we found much of in- 
terest in this dawn collecting. The collecting was 
most exciting; insects of all orders came, often in 


1 See account of collecting Jamaican Sphingidae 
in Lep. News (vol.2: p.86; 1948). 


such hordes as to cover us completely and to swarm 
into our eyes, nose, and mouth, Of course these ex- 
cellent nights did not often occur, and usually on 
such nights the kinds of species were less scarce 
and interesting than on a more moderate night. 


Although we took some thousands of moths in other 
families and other orders of insects for our friends 
and the above institutions, we were able to secure 
637 Sphingidae, representing 50 species and 4 subspe- 
efes, After these have been mounted and identified 
with certainty, we may have 52 species, but of this 
we are not yet certain, The list is as follows: 


Herse cingulata (Fabricius) 
Cocytius duponchel (Poey) 


Phlegethontius florestan (Stoll) 
scutata (Rothschila & Jordan) 
albiplaga (Walker) 
ochus (Klug) 
rustica (Fabricius) 


diffissa tropicalis (Rothschild & Jordan) 
corallina (Druce) or lichenea (Burmeister) 


Protambulyx cles (Herrich—Schaeffer) 
strigilis (inne) 
Isognathus rimosa e (Boisduval) 
Amplypterus scus (Stoll) 
tigrina (Felder) and race simera Lichy 


Erinnyis B22 (Drury) 


ello (Linne 

obscura crameri (Schaus) 

oenotrus (Stoll) 

lassauxi (Boisduval) and races omphaleae (Bois- 
duval) and impunctata Rothschild & Jordan 

domingonis (Gatieclaee 


Hemeroplanes ce (Fabricius) 
nomius (Walker) 


calliomenae (Schaufuss) 
Stolidoptera tachasara eee ) 
Perigonia lusca tenebrosa (Felder 
lusea restitua (Walker) 
stulta Herrich-Schaeffer 
pallida Rothschild & Jordan 
Pholus anchemolus (Cramer) 
triangulum Rothschild & Jordan 
satellitia lichaon (Cramer) 
phorbas (Cramer 
labruscae (Linne) 
vitis (Linné) 
obliquus Rothschild & Jordan 
Xylophanes tyndarus (Boisduval) 
porcus continentalis Rothschild & Jordan 
chiron nechus (Cramer) 
Ppyrrhus Rothschild & Jordan 
amadis meridanus Rothschild & Jordan 
neoptolemus (Stoll) 
ceratomioides (Grote & Robinson) 
germen SS= Lichy 
titani (Druce 
pluto (Fabricius) 
tersa (Linné) 
resta Rothschild & Jordan 
anubus (Craner) 
crotonis (Walker) 
2. Note no Pachylia, Epistor, or Sesia and few Phlege— 
thontius, These come in greater numbers in April. 
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REVISED CATALOGUE OF THE THECLINI (LYCAENIDAE) OF JAPAN, KOREA, SAKHALIN, AND FORMOSA 


by Yoshio Okada 
Kyoto, Japan 


For the last fifteen years, many synthetic pa- 
pers on the so-called genus Zephyrus or Thecla have 
been published in Japan (references 1=7,11), and the 
development of the taxonomy of the tribe Theclini 
has made remarkable progress, Above all, A. Siba- 
tani, in collaboration with S, Ito (9), described 
some new genera and classified Theclinae of Japan 
and its surroundings as a result of their genitalic 
survey of seEee and its relatives, Afterwards 
A. Sibatani (10) corrected the terminology of the 
male genitalia and the unreasonable classification 
of Theclinae applied in his former paper, At the 
same time, others made clear parts of the life his- 
tory of Theclini of Japan, Recently, T. Shirézu 
(8) emphasized the importance of the West-Chinese 
elements in Japanese butterflies and cited most of 
the Theclini of Japan as instances of them, 


As these contributions seem to be unknown to 
foreign entomologists, I should like to summarize 
them according to the above-cited works by Sibatani 
on that tribe, According to Sibatani's works, the 
subfamily Lycaeninae (= Theclinae) of Japan, Korea, 
Sakhalin and Formosa is divided into the following 
tribes: 


Lycaenini (Lycaena, Heliophorus) 
Sithonini (Spindasis, Horaga, Catapoecilma, Ta- 


juria, Camena 
Strymonini (Drina, Amblopala, Deudorix, Rapala, 
; Strymon, Callophrys, Satsuma 
Theclini (Artopostes, Coreana, Japonica, The- 
cla, Iratsume, Neozephyrus, Araragi, 
Antigius, (Euaspa), Wagimo} 
Arhopalini (Arhopala, Mahathala) 


TRIBE THECLINI 


Genus Artopoétes Chapman, 1909, Sibatani & Ito set- 
tled this curious genus into the Theclini consid- 
ering the similarity of the fore tarsus and & geni- 
talia to those of the genera Coreana and Japonica, 
A. preyeri Moore*l from Japan (is, Hk, Sh, Ky2) and 
Korea is common in central Japan from June to July. 


Genus Coreana Tutt, 1907, The next three species, 
with shorter and broader valvae than the genus 
Japonica, are recorded from within our limits: 

C. raphaelis Oberthir* and C, michaelis Oberthtr 
from Korea; C, ibara Butler from Japan (Hk,Hs,Ky), 
locally common in the mountainous region of cen- 
tral Japan in July. 


Genus Japonica Tutt, 1907, Genera Artopodstes, Cor- 
eana, and Japonica, which are provided with the 
divided tarsus of the fore leg, form a primitive 
group of the Theclini, However, Japonica can be 


ate Signifies generotype. 
* Abbreviations: Hk:Hokkaido; Hs:Honshu; Sh:Shiko- 
ku; Ky:Kyushu, 


distinguished from the others by the following 
points: larger saccus, v-formed juxta, slender 
valvae and more developed ampulla. 

J. lutea Hewitson is from Japan (Hk,Hs,Sh,Ky), 
Korea, Formosa; J. saepestriata Hewitson* is from 
Japan (Hk,Hs), Korea, These two orange species 
are common in central Japan in June, 


Genus Thecla Fabricius, 1807. 
Subgenus Shirozua Sibatani & Ito, 1942. Despite the 


similarity of the external appearance to Japonica, 
the genitalia of Shirozua closely resemble the 
Thecla type. At first, Sibatani & Ito described 
Shirozua as a new genus, but Sibatani settled it 
later in Thecla, 

Tt. (S.) jonasi Janson* from Japan (Hk,Hs), Korea, 
4s locally common in northern Japan; T. (S.) comes 
Leech is from Formosa, 


Subgenus Thecla (s.str.) Two Korean butterflies 


T. (T.) betulae Linné* and T. (T.) betulina Staud- 
inger have short and broad valvae, but no saccus. 


Genus Iratsume Sibatani & Ito, 1942. This peculiar 


genus has only one species, orsedice Butler*, 
whose genitalia are characterized by isolated 
socii, projected ampulla, flat juxta, and small 
signa. It appears in June and July in the moun- 
tainous region of central Japan (Hs,Sh,Ky). 


Genus Neozephyrus Sibatani & Ito, 1942. The o& geni- 


talia are hard chitinous, brachia frequently 

thorny, ventral margin of ampulla smooth, saccus 

prominent, Most of the males of the species in 
this genus have the gorgeous green colcr on the 
upperside of the wings, and many females have red, 
blue, or red and blue spots in the blackish-brown 
ground colcr of the upperside, They fly in crowds 
on high trees exposed to the setting sun, This 
genus is divided into three groups: 

1. N. hecale Leech from Formosa; N, taxila Bremer* 
from Japan (Hk,Hs,Sh,Ky), Korea, Sakhalin, com- 
mon in every place in Japan; and N, coruscans 
Leech from Formosa. 


2. N. hisamatsusanus Nagami & Ishiga, a very rare 
species from Japan (Hs,Sh,Ky); N. scintillanus 
Leech, N. mushaellus Matsumura, N, taiwanus 
Wileman, all from high elevations of Formosan 
mountains; N, smaragdinus Bremer from Japan 
(Hk,Hs,Sh,Ky), Korea, Sakhalin, locally common 
in the mountainous region of Japan in July and 
August; N. nishikaze Araki & Sibatani from For- 
mosa; N, aurorinus Oberthiir from Japan (Hk,Hs, 
Sh,Ky), Korea; and N, duma Hewitson and niitak- 
anus Kano from Formosa, 


3. N. ataxus Hewitson from Japan (Hs,Ky) uncommon, 


J, Sonan (11) and Y. Araki & A, Sibatani (1) 
explained in detail the Formosan species of 


Neozephyrus, 
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Genus Favonius Sibatani & Ito, 1942, The & genita- 
lia lack saccus and thorn of brachia, but are pro- 
vided with more complicated valvae than Neozephy- 
rus. Most males have the blue-green color on the 
upperside, but females rarely have the blue or red 
spots on the upperside of the fore wings, F. yua- 
sai Shirézu, from Japan (Hs), is a very rare spe- 
cies which was described by T. Shirozu two years 
ago; F. orientalis Murray* from Japan (Hk,Hs,Sh, 
Ky), Korea, is common in every part of Japan; F, 
saphirinus Staudinger is uncommon in Japan (Hk,Hs), 
Korea; F. fujisanus Matsumura from Japan (Hs,Sh, 
Ky) is uncommon; F., jezoensis Matsumura is from 
Japan (Hk,Hs), Korea; and F, ultramarinus Fixsen 
is from Japan (Hk,Hs), Korea, The last two species 
closely resemble each other and fly in the moun- 
tainous region of north Japan in July and August, 


Genus Teratozephyrus Sibatani, 1946. With an unde- 
veloped uncus, this is an intermediate genus be- 


tween the Neozephyrus group and the Antigius group, 
T. arisanus Wileman* is from Formosa. 


Genus Araragi Sibatani & Ito, 1942. 
characterized by an elongate uncus, 
A. enthea Janson*® from Japan (Hk,Hs), Korea, For- 
mosa, is common in Hokkaido and northern Honshu. 


This genus is 


Genus Antigius Sibatani & Ito, 1942, Two-branched 
uncus, simple valvae and naked eyes characterize 
this genus. 

A. attilia Bremer*, from Japan (Hk,Hs,Sh,Ky), Ko- 
rea, is common in central Japan in June; A. but- 
leri Fenton, from Japan (Hk,Hs,Sh), Korea is un- 
common. 


Genus Wagimo Sibatani & Ito, 1942. It is vague to 
distinguish this genus from Antigius by & genita- 
lia with slender two-branched uncus and slender 
valvae, but decisive by female genitalia, 

W. signatus Butler®, from Japan (Hk,Hs), Korea, 
is rare. 
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ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE 


ON BUTTERFLY HUNTING 


"During my very first walk into the forest at 
Batchian, I had seen sitting on a leaf out of reach, 
an immense butterfly of a dark colour marked with 
white and yellow spots, I could not capture it as 
it flew away high up into the forest, but I at once 
saw that it was a female of a new species of Orni- 
thoptera or 'bird-winged butterfly’, the pride of 
the Eastern tropics... During the two succeeding 
months I saw it only once again ... till one day ee. 
I found a beautiful shrub ... a species of Mussaen- 
da, and saw one of these noble insects hovering over 
it, but it was too quick for me, and flew away. The 
next day I went again to the same shrub and succeed- 
ed in catching a female, and the day after a fine 
male. I found it to be as I had expected, a perfect- 
ly new and most magnificent species, and one of the 
most gorgeously colored butterflies in the world... 
The beauty and brilliancy of this insect are indes- 
cribable, and none but a naturalist can understand 
the intense excitement I experienced when I at length 
captured it. On taking it out of my net and opening 
the glorious wings, my heart began to beat violently, 
the blood rushed to my head, and I felt much more 
like fainting than I have done when in apprehension 
on immediate death. I had a headache the rest of 
the day, so great was the excitement produced by 
what will appear to most people a very inadequate 
cause," 


A.R. Wallace, in The Malay Archipelago, pp.257-258, 


Dr. P.H.H. Gray, of Macdonald College, Quebec, 
suggests this passage by the co-discoverer of evolu- 
tion and great naturalist of the East Indies as the 
best example of enthusiasm in a butterfly hunter. 
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A NEW JAPANESE PERIODICAL 


The Akita Kontyu Dokokai (Akita Insect Lovers! 
Society) was established on 19 November 1948. In 
May 1949 it began publishing Ageha (Papilio), with 
Tadashi Matsuyama as editor, Included in the first 
issue are articles on such subjects as: winter hi- 
bernation of Papilio; the amount of food eaten by 
a Polygonia larva; observations on the path of but- 
terfly flight; and notes on Hypolimnas and Luehdor- 
fia, The first issue is entirely in Japanese, 
which is disappointing after the fine example set 
by Matsumushi, in which a table of contents and 
brief summaries of important papers are always ina 
European language, While it is apparently mimeo- 
graphed, there are numerous useful figures in Ageha, 
The editors of the Lep, News extend compliments on 
the new venture to Mr. Matsuyama and his associates, 
He may be addressed: 


Mr. Tadashi Matsuyama 


No.1, Kaminakajima—honmachi 
Akita, Japan 


PLEASE NOTIFY THE NEWS EDITORS 
OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS PROMPTLY 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month recent papers 
from all the scientific journals which are accessible 
to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is hoped 
eventually to make our coverage of the world litera- 
ture as complete as possible. Members outside North 
America are urged to send us references of Lepidop= 
tera papers from journals unavailable to us, Papers 
devoted entirely to economic aspects will be omitted, 
Reprints are solicited from all publishing members, 
Initials of cooperating abstractors are as follows: 
(P.B.)= P.F. Bellinger; (A.D.)— A. Diakonoff; (C.dP.)= 
G.F. dos Passos; (L.G.)—- L.A, Gozminy; (C.R.) - C.L. 


Remington; (T.S.)- T. Shirézu. 


197. Bank Jr., G., "Lepidopterologische vangsten in 
1947 (In Dutch), Tijdschr. voor Entomol., vol.91, 
Verslag: pp.XXXIX-XL, 1 May 1949. Gives collecting 
notes on Macrolepidoptera in Holland in 1947. (A.D.) 

198, Bentinck, G.A., "Nieuwe en zeldzame Lepidoptera" 
(In Dutch). Tijdschr. yoor Entomol., vol.91, Vers- 
lag: pp XIX-XX, 1 May 1949, Gives a list of rare 
Macro- and Microlepidoptera captured in 1947 in Hol- 


land; new for the fauna are Spostegs auritella (Lyo- 
netiidae), Acalla shepherdiana Tortricidae), and 
Conchylis implicitana (Eucosmidee).  (A.D.) 

199. Bentinck, G.A., "Bijzondere Lepidoptera” (In 
Dutch). Tijdschr, voor Entomol., vol.91, Verslag: 
pp. LXIII-LXIV, 1 May 1949. Collecting notes on 


Macro and Microlepidoptera in Holland in 1948. (A.D.) 
200. Blackwelder, R.E., "Notes on the Preparation of 


Catalogs." Coleop, Bull., vol.3: pp.33-37. 11 July 
1949. Discussion of problems of making entomological 


catalogues, by a noted cataloguer, (C.R.) 

201. Carpenter, G.D. Hale, "Mimicry, and Ecogenotypical 
Variation." Amer, Naturalist, vol.82: pp.234-240. 
July-Aug. 1948. Evidence is presented, largely from 
the Lepidoptera, that similar environmental effects 
are inadequate to account for resemblance between in- 
sects in cases of supposed mimicry. Some direct evi- 
dence for protective value of concealing and warning 
coloration is also given. (P.B.) 

202. Conder, P.J., "Observations on a migration of Pi- 
eris brassicae L. at Skokholm Island, Pembrokeshire, 
in August, 1947." Proc. R. Ent. Soc, Lond. (A), vol. 
24: ppe35—-38, 2 figs. 15 June 1949. 

203, Diakonoff, A., "Microlepidoptera from Indo-China 
and Japan," Bull. Mus, Hist, Nat. Paris, vol.20: pp. 
267-272, 2 figs. April 1948. Describes Epago 
stenochorda (Japan); Homona magnanima Garanh: Snel- 
lenia ignispergens (Japan). Gives records for a nun- 
ber of other species, (P.B.) 

204. Evenden, J.C., "An epidemic of the Douglas-Fir 
Tussock Moth.” Northwest Science, vol.22: pp.53=-59. 

205. Geijskes, D.C. & J. Doeksen, "Nieuwe gegevens ov- 
er de insecten-fauna van Terschelling"” (In Dutch). 
Tijdschr, yoor Entomol., vol.90, 1946: pp.16-34. 

1 July 1949, A survey of the insect fauna of Ter- 
schelling Is,, in the North Sea, made in July 1937. 
15 species of Microlepidoptera, 25 species of Macro— 
lepidoptera are recorded. (A.D.) 

206, Gorter, A.J., "Nachtvlinders op bloeiende Epilo~ 
bium" (In Dutch), Entomol, Berichten, vol.12: p.380. 
21 May 1949, Gives list of 24 spp. of Heterocera 
collected in twilight on flowers of Epilobium in 
Holland, (A.D.) 

207, Greer, Thomas, "Entomological Notes from East Ty- 
rone 1948," Ent, Rec. & Journ. Var., vol.61: pp.67- 
68. June 1949. 

208, Harper, G.W., "Lepidoptera of West Sussex, 1948." 
Ent. Rec, & Journ, Var., vol.61: pp.65-66, June 1949, 


209. Herbulot, C., "Paramathia, nouveau genre de laren- 
tiinae palearctique (Lep. Geometridae)." (In French). 
Misc. Ent., vol.45: pell8. 1948. Describes new ge- 
nus PARAMUTHIA (type - Geometra sabinata Hbn.); also 
includes obscuraria of Asia, Related to Trichopteryx, 
Trichopterigia, Episauris. (C.R.) 

210. Hovanitz, William, "Interspecific Matings between 


Colias eurytheme and Colias vhilodice in Wild Popula- 


tions." Evolution, vol.3: pp.170-173, 4 tables. 
June 1949. Compares frequency of eurytheme and phi- 


lodice in mating pairs to frequency in population 
(Ohio), concluding that mating is at random, Abstrac- 
tor believes that small number of copulations (21), 
and especially of "interspecific" ones (5), makes 

any conclusions shaky. (Cer) 

211, Lempke, B.J., "Catalogus der Nederlandsche Macro- 
lepidoptera" (In Dutch with Observations in English). 
Tijdschr. voor Entomol., vol.90, 1946: pp.61-197. 

1 July 1949. The eighth part of this elaborate cat- 
alogue, in which fam. Agrotidae is finished (pp.61- 
145) and Geometridae begun (pp.146-197). Observa- 
tions in English: differences between Sarrot 
revayana and S. degenerana: pp.97-99 (f.21, fore wing 
of five forms of S. revayana, f.22, f.23 & genitalia, 
f.24 aedoeagus, f.25 9 genitalia of these 2 spp.); 
pp.115-116 on differences between Plusia pulchrim 
and P, jota (f.26: cornuti, f.27 9 genitalia); forms 
of Hypena rostralis, pp.142-143; nomenclature of 
Sterrha rusticata, p.159. Figs. 29-32 of genitalia 
and wing patterns of Dutch Geometridae. (A.D.) 

212, Michener, Charles D., "Parallelisms in the Evolu- 
tion of the Saturniid Moths." Evolution, vol.3: pp. 
129-141, 8 figs. 15 June 1949, Discusses in some 
detail, with phylogenetic trees, phylogeny of genera 
of Saturniidae, showing subfamilies Rhescyntinae, 
Citheroniinae, Hemileucinae, Agliinae, Ludiinae, Sal- 
assinae, Saturniinae. Extensive discussion of inde- 
pendent origin of similar characters in unrelated 
Saturniids,  (C.R.) 

213, Meulen, G.S.A. van der, "Zeldzame en bijzondere 
Macrolepidoptera" (In Dutch). Tijdschr. voor Ento- 
mol.,vol.91, Verslag: pp.XXX-XXXI, 1 May 1949. Col- 
lecting notes of Macrolepidoptera for 1947 in Hol- 
land, Hoplodrina superstes Tr. (Caradinidae) is new 
for the fauna,  (A.D.) 

214, Obraztsov, N., "Three new species of Ceryx Wallgr. 


from Java and Sumatra (Lep., Amatidae)". Tijdschr. 
voor, Entomol., vol.90, 1946: pp.57-60. 1 July 1949. 


Ceryx javanica (W. Java), C. sumatrensis (Sumatra), 
and C, burgeffi (W, Java) are described as new, with 
Bhotar De 

215, Peterson, Bjorn, "Die regionale und syndkologische 
Gliederung der Schmetterlingsfauna des jamtlandischen 
Gebirges.". (In German), Ent, Tidskrift, vol.70: pp. 
184-192, 5 figs. 1949. Gives an ecological classi- 
fication of the Lepidoptera fauna of the Jamtland re- 
gion of Lapland, with list of characteristic spp. of 
heather, bog, meadow, and marsh habitats and with 
photos of habitats. (C.R.) 

216, Picken, L.E.R., "Shape and Molecular Orientation 
in Lepidopterous Scales." Phil, Trans. R. Soc. (B), 
vol.234: pp.1-28, 3 figs, 3 pls. 10 Aug. 1948, 
Study of chemical and physical morphogenesis of 
scales in Ephestia sericarium (=kihniella). (P.B.) 

217. Regteren Altena, C.0, van, "Is Melitaca ir] 
(Esper, 1779) in Nederland gevangen?" (In Dutch). 
Entomol, Berichten, vol.12: pp.374-375. 1 May 1949. 
2 specimens of this nymphalid, unknown in Holland 
before, received in the Leiden Museum from a Dutch 
locality. (A.D.) 
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218, Roepke, W., "The genus Nyctemera Hubner," Trans, 
R. Ent. Soc. Lond., vol.100: pp.47-70, 14 figs., 2 
pls. 25 Mar, 1949. A complete revision of the Ja- 
van species of these Lithosiidae, and notes on some 
Malayan species, Describes as new: N, diaphana, N. 
lugens and N. limbata (all from Celebes); also N. 
crameri crameri, previously known as N. laticinia 
(nee Cramer). All species mentioned, as well as the 
@ genitalia of most, are figured. (P.B.) 

219, Roepke, W., "Het vervaardigen van genitaal-prepa— 
raten" (In Dutch). 
21 May 1949. The following method for making genita=- 
lia slides of large Lepidoptera is recommended, Ma- 
cerate during 10-20 min, on water bath in 10% KOH or 
NaOH, transfer in water, warm on water bath for 10-15 
min, in a mixture of phenolum liquefactum and chloral 
hydrate (1:1), transfer to creosote for a few minutes 
and mount in Canada balsam, (A.D.) 


220. Roepke, W., "Nomenclatorische aanteekeningen 1" 
(In Dutch). Entomol], Berichten, vol.12: pp.372-373. 


1 May 1949. In Holland occur Saturnia pavonia, S, 
pyri, and S. spini. It is desirable that the first 
two names be validated by the Intern, Congress of No- 
menel, If Linné described a variety from southern 
Sweden, the Central European species must be called 
S. pavonia carpini Schiff.; Eudia Jordan 1911 isa 
synonym of Saturnia Schrk. 1802. (A.D.) 

221, Roekpke, W., "Uitheemsche insecten in Nederland en 
waarnemingen omtrent Colias (Lep.)" (In Dutch). 
Tijdschr, voor Entomol., vol.91, Verslag: p.VII, 1 
May 1949. Observations on occurrence of Colias hyale 
and C. croceus, migrant Pieridae, in Wageningen, Hol- 
land. (A.D. 

222, Scholten, L.H., "De invloed van de zomer van 1947 


op de vlinderwereld" (In Dutch), Entomol, Berichten, 
vol.,12: pp.331-332, 1 Mar, 1949, Faunistie notes on 


the influence of that exceptionally warm summer upon 
Lepidoptera in the East of Holland. (A.D.) 

223. Scholten, L.H., "Bijdrage tot de kennis van Arach- 
nia levana L, en zijn verbreiding in ons land" (In 


Dutch). Entomol. Berichten, vol,12: pp.362-364. 
1 May 1949. Notes on biology and distribution in 


Holland, This rare species spread in the years 1940= 
1945 over the province of South Limburg, where the 
larvae can be found on stinging nettle, (A.D.) 

224. Scholten, L.H., "Vlindervangst op grassen die 
door Claviceps zijn aangetast® (In Dutch; English 


summary), Entomol, Berichten, vol.12: pp.393-397. 
21 May 1949. in this interesting paper is described 


how great numbers of Lepidoptera are attracted at 
night by sweet secretion of flowering grasses attack- 
ed by Claviceps fungus, Gives lists of Macrolepidop— 
tera observed on common grasses: Estuca arundinacea 
and Molinia coeralea infected by this fungus, in pro- 
vince of Guelderland, Holland. (A.D.) 

225. Schuh, Joe & Don C, Mote, "Insect Pests of Nursery 


and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in Oregon." Oreg. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 449: 164 pp., 83 figs. Jan. 


1948, Brief descriptions and biological notes for 
Oregon Lepidoptera on pp.54-97 and figs, 29-55, In- 
cludes 9 Rhopalocera, 9 Sphingidae, 4 Saturniidae, 5 
Arctiidae, 13 other macros, 20 "Olethreutidae", 12 
Aegeriidas, 34 other micros. (C.R.) 

226. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Notes on four Indian Bombycid 
species." Proc, R. Ent. Soc. Lond. (A), vol.24: pp. 
6-7. 15 Mar. 1949. 

227. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Field Notes from East Africa," 
Entomologist, vol.82: pp.130-133, June 1949. 
on Lepidoptera (P.B.) 

228, Stovell, T.H., "A new type of microscope=slide ca- 


binet." Can, Ent., vol.8l: pp.120-122, 2 figs, May 
1949. Describes a cabinet in which a number of de- 


sirable features are incorporated, and gives full de- 
tails for its construction. (C.dP.) 


Entomol, Berichten, vol.12: p.391. 
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229. Toxopeus, L.J., "De 3° Archbold Expeditie naar 
Nieuw Guinea (1938-1939) en haar resultaten" (In 


Dutch). Tijdschr, voor Entomol,, vol.91, Verslag: 
pp.I-xXIX, 1 May 1949. A summary of the author's 


address at the Intern, Entom, Congress at Stockholm, 
A short itinerary is given and zoogeographical re- 
sults based on a study of the Rhopalocera, The au- 
thor collected about 500 species, of which 50 are 
new. His results agree very well with those of re- 
cent ornithological and geological studies, New 
Guinea must have been formed out of a group of is- 
lands which were soldered together by strong rising 
of central mountainous region resulting in the Snow 
Mts, formation. The fauna of butterflies and birds 
in these previously isolated parts is strikingly dif- 
ferent. The relatively young age of the Snow Mts., 
which view is supported by geological data, explains 
scanty fauna of Rhopalocera in that region, Several 
low valleys have been strongly uplifted in that ris- 
ing process, This explains remrkable "low-land 
fauna" of such elevated regions as Baliem Valley and 
Wissel Lakes, (A.D.) 

230. Toxopeus, L.J., "De samenstelling der Javaansche 
vlinderfauna" (In Dutch: The composition of the Lep- 
idopterous fauna of Java). Tijdschr, voor Entomol,, 
vol.91, Verslag: pp.LX-LXIII, 21 May 1949, Java is 
a land of problems and may not be regarded as a homo— 
geneous zoogeographical unity with uniform fauna, 

On the basis of extensive studies of Roepke and of 
the author, especially of the fauna of alpine Rhopa- 
locera, Toxopeus explains the Javanese fauna by ac= 
cepting that the Island is formed out of about four 
parts: eastern, central, western and Mt. Muria (N. 
Central Java), which were isolated from each other 
for a long time. Besides, the influence of immi- 
grants from neighboring regions is evident, e.g. the 
bridge over Mt. Muria and Bawaan I, in the Java Sea; 
this view is supported by the occurrence of certain 
Rhopalocera and deer in these regions, Another 
bridge must have run through S, Sumatra, This immi- 
gration must have taken place in three different per= 
iods, which is supported by the findings both of Ja- 
vanese Rhopalocera and fossil and recent mammals, 

As an illustration is chosen the occurrence in Java 
of three subspecies of Adolias dirtea F, (Nymphal.), 
viz, javana, boisduvali, and roepkei, the last des- 
cribed as new. A.D. 

231, Viette, P., "Les Lépidoptéres Gelechiidae du Pa- 
cifique Sud" (In French), Bull, Mus, Nat. Hist. 
Nat., vol.21: pp.98-104. Jan. 1949. Gives a key to 
the genera occurring in the South Pacific and a syn- 
opsis of the known species,  (P.B.) 


232, Viette, P., "Contribution a l'étude des Microp- 


terygidae, 3©° note; Description de deux especes nov- 
velles de SASHES (Lepid.)." (In French), Rev. 
Franc. Ent., vol.16: pp.50-51, 3 figs. 1 April 1949, 
Describes as new: Micropteryx jeanneli (Albania); M, 


rebeli (Portugal). @ genitalia of jeanneli and wing 
patterns of both are figured. (P.B.) 


233. Viette, P., "Contribution 4 1'étude des Hepiali- 


dae, 4® note; Description de deux nouveaux genres 
sudamericains (Lepid.)" (In French), Rev. Franc. 
Ent., vol.16: pp.52-55, 9 figs. 1 April 1949. Des- 
eribes as new DRUCEIELLA (type D, momus) and PARA- 
PIELUS (type P. luteicornis), The type species and 
a third, D. metellus, are redescribed and characters 
of the palps, genitalia and abdominal sclerites are 
figured. (P.B.) 


Erratum: In Recent Literature abstract #188 (Lep. News 


3: p.70) strike out "genitalia not mentioned", Mr. 
Sperry discusses the genitalia in some detail and I 
extend my sincere apologies to him for my error, CLR 


So 
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NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


SPANISH LEPIDOPTERA for sale or exchange, Want Am- 

erican, Indo-Australian, etc. Rhopalocera and Macro- 
heterocera, H, Flores & J, Vives, 17 Plaza Lesseps, 
Barcelona, SPAIN, 


wenn we a ee 


Wanted: Papilionidae of world, especially Archon, 
Hypermnestra, Zerynthia, Baronia and Eurycus, Have 
for exchange many species of Japanese Rhopalocera, 
Yoshio Okada, Yanagida-cho, Saga, Kyoto, JAPAN, 
Speyeria diana (males only) for sale or will ex- 
change for tropical Lepidoptera or Coleoptera, 
Fresh stock, perfect and caught this season, Theo- 
dore Bock, 70 Ehrman Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
For sale: ECUADORIAN BUTTERFLIES from both slopes 
of Andes, collected by William Clark—Macintyre, 
Prices PER 100 for average material as follows: 
Papilio - $15.00; Pieridae - $6.00; Ithomidae - 
200; Heliconiidae - $8.00; Satyridae - $7.00; 
Nymphalidae, common - $6.00; Nymphalidae, uncommon 
- $12.00; Lycaenidae & Erycinidae, common = $7.00; 
Hesperiidae - $5.00. 
Rarer material such as Morpho, Caligo, Brassolis, 
and material selected by genus or species — prices 
on application, Send for recent price lists, Ad- 
vise me of your wants, F. Martin Brown, Fountain 
Yelteys: School, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Jorge Torna Caixa Postal 6, Jodo Pessoa (Para- 
iba), BRAZIL, wishes to exchanges with U.S.A. mem- 
bers, Beets butterflies for his Lepidopterists' 
Society membership dues, 
CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES DRAWERS for sale, 
17x19x21/2 inches, white lined composition bot- 
tom, double strength glass top, hand-rubbed clear 
lacquer finish, complete with hardware. $6.00 each, 
$65.00 doz, Cabinets available. Bio Metal Associ- 
ates, P.O. Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Wanted: BASSWOOD MOUNTING STRIPS in all sizes, 
M.E. Cady, 21 Border St., Dedham, Mass, 
A complete line of entomological equipment and spe- 
cimens is now available: insect boxes, mounting 
boards, nets, pins, Rikers, etc., as well as hun- 
dreds of species of tropical and N.Am. Lepidoptera. 
Price lists sent free upon request. Robert G. Wind, 
Rt.145, Buena Vista, Livermore, Calif, 
For sale or exchange — Kansas butterflies and moths, 
esp. Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphalidae, Hesperi- 
idae; Heterocera: Sphingidae, Saturniidae, Arctiidae, 
Noctuidae, Catocalinae and Geometridae, Mounted or 
papered, William Howe, 822 E,llth St.,Ottawa, Kans. 
Student entomologists collected in southern Arizona 
in August wish to contact persons who will purchase 
specimens and thus help cover expenses, The materi- 
al will be named and prepared as desired. Rudolf 
Mattoni, Div. of Botany, Univ. of Calif,, Los Ange- 
les 24, Calif. 
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Butterflies of Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
for exchange or sale, H,L. King, 419 Highland Ave, 
S.W., Roanoke, Va. 

Duplicates for exchange - butterflies from European 
Alps, Pyrenees, Lapland, Mediterranean, Atlas Mts., 
N, Africa, Alberta, British moths, also local races 
British butterflies, Desiderata - many N, American 
spp., chiefly alpine, arctic, desert & Gulf States, 
Correspondence welcomed, Colin W. Wyatt, Cobbetts, 
Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 

Have few pairs of Argema mittrei from Madagascar 
for exchange for Papilio specimens, preferably of 
Africa or Australia, Have also beetles (Bupresti- 
dae and Cetonidae from Madagascar) in exchange for 
tropical butterflies, 

A, Glanz, 289 E, 98th St., Brooklyn 12, New York, 
Wanted: thirty thousand butterflies and moths from 
all over the world. Small or large lots, Ben Karp, 
3148 Foothill Blvd., La Crescenta, Calif. 


Wanted to buy: Dyar's "Classification of Lepidop- 
terous Larvae"; Rothschild & Jordan's "A Revision 
of the Lepidopterous Family Sphingidae" (Nov. Zool., 
1903); Scudder's "The Butterflies of New England", 
Peter Boone, R.F.D. 3, Box #172, Princeton, N.J. 

For sale: The "Libra-Mount"; a double-Riker-typs 
mount in Book Form. Ruggedly built. Send for des- 
criptive leaflet, Will consider exchange for Macro- 
Rhopalocera from all parts of the world, especially 
Papilio, Morpho, Ornithoptera, etc, 

Arthur Gatti, 63 W, 7th St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Would like to exchange butterflies, large moths, 

and beetles of the world, Have many duplicates, in- 
cluding several thousand from tropics, with full da- 
ta. Will be pleased to answer all correspondence, 
G.F. Schirmer, 2912 N. 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
Japanese moths offered in exchange for those of Am— 
erica and other countries,— especially Geometridae, 
Pyralidae, Sphingidae, and Noctuidae, Prof. Masao 
Azuma, Koyo High School, Imazu, Nishinomiya, Hyogo 
Pref., JAPAN, or 1644, Rinkeiji, Arima, Kobe, JAPAN, 


i LIVING MATERTAL Sw 


Limited number of cocoons of Platysamia euryalus, hy- 
brid cecropia-euryalus, & columbia-cecropia offered 
in exchange for other living pupae, esp. Callosamia 
angulifera, Eupackardia calleta, Citheronia regalis, 
D.P. Frechin, 1504 N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash, 
Living cocoons of Indian Saturniid moths for sale, 
Please send U.S, Dept, Agric, importation permit 
with orders from U.S.A. (see Lep. News 3: p.13). 
Remittance must accompany orders, 
Attacus edwardsii - 50¢; A, cynthia - 12¢; Actias 
selene — 20¢; Lospa katinka -— 20¢; Saturnia grotei 
- 124; Antheraea mylitta - 40¢. 
Himalayan Butterfly Co., Shillong, Khasi Hills, INDIA, 


84 
THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES- Notice to Collaborators 


On the 15th of September I sent out Data Sheets 
to all of you whose addresses I had. These sheets 
are for the first ten species of Satyridae listed in 
McDunnough's Check-list. I know that I missed some 
of you, In moving from one office to another in 
town and then moving all of my North American mater— 
ial out hsre to my home laboratory, things got very 
much mixed. If you have not received the above Data 
Sheets by the end of September PLEASE DROP ME A POST 
CARD and I will get yours off to you. 


Forty-one percent of the collaborators to whom 
I wrote about the Danaidas replied with either posi- 
tive or negative information. I hope that this will 
be raised considerably now that we are working on 
species that are not common! 


Hereafter address all correspondence to me ats 


Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo, 


F, Martin Brown, Coordinating Editor 
"The Nearctic Butterflies" 


DEALERS IN ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE — SUPPLEMENT 


The first list (see Lep. News 3: pe49) was re- 
ceived with considerable enthusiasm, Additions 
made known to us since then are as follows: 


Dulau's Dept., BH. Blackwell, Ltd., Broad St., Ox- 
ford, ENGLAND, 


William Dawson & Sons, Ltd., London, ENGLAND, 
large stock; reasonable prices, 


Very 


A. Asher & Co., 386 Herengracht, Amsterdam-C, NETH- 
ERLANDS, Large stock; prices reasonable. 


Fred J, Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 E, 10th St., New York 3, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Specializes in importing books. 


John Johnson, P.O, Box 248, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Occasional lists of papers. 


Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, W.1, ENGLAND, Large stock; prices high, 
Sa 


The long-awaited "Revision of the North Ameri- 
can Species of the Genus Eupithecia", by Dr. James 
H, McDunnough, has now been published and will be 
reviewed in the next issue of the Lep. News, It 
includes 145 species of Eupithecia alone! 


FY, 

The future library of the Lepidopterists' Soci- 
ety already has a number of reprints and volumes of 
journals. We acknowledge gratefully some recent ac- 
quisitions, Peter F. Bellinger has presented a fine 
bound copy, apparently the author's private copy, of 
J.W. Weidemeyer's "Catalogue of North American But— 
terflies" (1864). Through the intercession of Dr. 
A, Diakonoff, the authorities of the Zodlogisch Mus= 
eum en Plantentuin, Buitenzorg, Java, have presented 
a set of the papers on Lepidoptera which have ap= 
peared in Treubia. Several Society members in many 
parts of the world have sent substantial sets of 
their own papers on Lepidoptera, 
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The Annual List of Members of the Lepidopterists' 
Society is being miled with the present issue of 
the Lep. News, It is complete as of October 25th 
and is timed to be distributed as the main exchange 
season begins, It will greatly aid the Society if 
members will glance through the List and drop a note 
to each correspondent not yet a member or send us & 
list of their names and addresses, 


6 6 


Participation in the North American field season 
summary for 1949 is earnestly solicited from all col- 
lectors on the continent who were in the field dur- 
ing the year, Dr. Munroe, coordimtor for Area 7, 
wrote to the Lep. News editor of the response in his 
area for 1948: "I imagine that the other coordina- 
tors encountered the same difficulty that I did, 
namely, a reluctance on the part of collectors to 
believe that their own contributions to the summary 
might be important, I think part of this reluctance 
has been due to a mistaken belief that it is neces- 
sarily records of rarities or local 'specialties® 
that are likely to be of greatest interest. You 
know, of course, that the contrary is in fact the 
case, and that information relating to common spe- 
cies is not only most likely to be comparable fram 
place to place and from year to year, but will also 
have the greatest statistical significance, There 
is the added consideration that common species are 
recognized by the beginner as well as by the expert, 
so that the range of observers is increased," 


=x 


As usual, no numbers of the Lep. News are issued 
for July through September, 
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THE FIELD SEASON SUMMARY OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA FOR 1949 


The summary for the 1949 season is the most in- 
teresting compiled thus far, for several reasons, 
First, this was a year of great migrations, Second, 
the effects from the severe blizzards of the past 
winter could be examined to some degree, Third, an 
unparalleled summer drought in the northeastern re- 
gion permitted an analysis of the early results of 
such a climatic condition. Finally, the reports 
prepared by individuals in the field totaled many 
more than ever before; 77 such reports, added to the 
observations of the 9 Area coordinators, give a sig- 
nificantly extensive coverage of North American 
field conditions, The progression of reports for 
the three years was: 1947 - 49(+5); 1948 - 54(+8); 
1949 - 77(+9). More important than the improved 
numbers this year is the frequent presence of com- 
parisons with other seasons. 


1, MIGRATIONS 


One of the largest-scale migrations of Vanessa 
cardui in the memory of living collectors character- 
ized 1949. Sugden, Woodbury, and Gillette (1947) 
reported 1930, 1931, 1935, 1941, and 1945 as years 
of migration in Utah, Williams (1930) showed the 
early years of tremendous flights to have been 1865 
and 1884 in the East and 1884, 1901, 1914, and 1924 
in the West, If a periodicity exists, it is not 
readily seen in these data, However, there has cer- 
tainly never before been reporting as extensive as 
that in the following summaries, and this accurate 
gauge may begin to show some form when a few more 
of these annual summaries have appeared. In 1949 
great flights of V. cardui were seen in California, 
Utah, Colorado, Ontario, and northern Quebec, Very 
unusual abundance tut no obvious migrations were re= 
ported for New Mexico, Washington, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Missouri, Ohio, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Maine, Quebec, and Newfound- 
land, Only in the southeastern States was there no 
great increase in numbers, A particularly remark- 
able phenomenon was the heavy southward flight of 
V. cardui in southern Ontario, reported by Henson. 


This was e year of great abundance for Celerio 
lineata in California, and rather large numbers ap- 
peared in many western localities, Phlegethontius 
sextus in Illincis and P, 5-maculatus in Quebec were 
far more numerous than usual, Large migrating 
flights of Danaus plexippus were seen in Illinois, 
Michigan, Maryland, and Virginia, and of Phoebis 
sennae in Maryland and Alabama, This year no migra- 
tory activity was reported for Libytheana bachmanii, 
Nymphalis californica, or Neovhasia menapia, 


2. EXTREME WEATHER 


Neither the blizzards which raged over the North- 
west, the Great Basin, and the Great Plains last 
winter nor the record-breaking drought which worried 
the Northeast had any very noticeable effects on the 
Lepidoptera, The few allusions to deleterious re- 
sults of these weather events seem to the writer to 
indicate involuntary attempts to see effects, merely 
because one would expect them, Possibly some defin- 
ite results of the drought in the East will be ap- 
parent during the 1950 season, 


Map of Season Summary Zones 


The 1949 season in the Southwest was apparently 
poor; however, the reporting was so scanty (weakest 
response in the three years) that the situation is 
obscure except for the southern Califcrnia coast and 
the Santa Rita Mts, All cther Areas had their best 
response this year and all reported rather average 
conditions, The coverage for the Central and North- 
east was excellent, and for the southern part of the 
Rocky Mts, it was very good, States entirely absent 
this year were Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Delaware, and Rhode Island, Reports 
from Canada were few but came from every Province 
(except P.E.I.). 

C.L, Remington 


1. SOUTHWEST— CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, NEVADA 


Vol, III, nos.8=9 


by B.H. Weber, Burbank, California 
and Lloyd M, Martin, Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA 


The 1949 year was another of our unseasonal ones 
in southern California, In the late fall of 1948 
there were early rains followed by a hard freeze, as 
low as 19° F, in the San Fernando Valley, Then, of 
all things, SNOW from the Pacific Ocean east to the 
desart. All elevations above 5,000 feet had snow 
until April, This led us to believe that a good 
spring season was due. However, on the desert a 
drying wind developed and this, combined with a lack 
of the usual spring rains, ruined the spring collect- 
ing in the coastal areas from Santa Ana in the south 
to Santa Barbara in the north and from Santa Monica 
in the west to the Mojave in the east, All the best 
collecting was done in the outlying areas. The sum- 
mer collecting was generally poor, The season was 
delayed from one to three weeks in the high eleva- 
tions and from no lag to one week in the low areas. 
This was one year when you had to be in the exact 
area at a specific time to get good collecting. 
This required weekly excursions and diligent search- 
ing; the butterflies were out in good numbers when 
one found them, but the finding was the hard part, 


SAN DIEGO REGION, Thorne's report for this area 
is so thorough that it is given here almost unmodi- 
fied. In spite of an unusually cold winter, the 
1949 season was not much later than normal, Euphy- 
dryas editha was abundant by March 10, which corres— 
ponds with previous peak records from March 9 to 18. 
In exceptional years it flies in February. Philotes 
sonorensis flew in March, somewhat later than nor- 
mal, Worn females were still on the wing March 30 
in coastal areas, E, chalcedona appeared on April 
10, about normal. Speyeria coronis males were taken 
June 19 in the Lagunas, about average. Normal rain- 
fall more than offset the effects of cold and most 
nymphalids were well above average in abundance, 
Sample counts of larvae on Plantago in a good colony 
of E. editha on February 16 at Otay showed 28 and 29 
on two measured square yards, This would represent 
a population as high as 140,000 larvae per acre,but, 
of course, the caterpillars were not continuous over 
such an area, Over 1000 eggs of Euphydryas chalce- 
dona (very conservative estimate) were taken from a 
single Scrophularia californica plant on May 22, 
Larvae of Chlosyne californica were present by the 
hundreds on June 15, Melitaea leanira was the most 
abundant I have ever seen it here, They appeared 
May 7, then again June 18, indicating a double brood, 
During the emergence period of Speyeria callipps, 
we had 0.80 inches of rain which came as a drizzle 
for a whole week, This had no effect on the emer- 
gence, Nathalis iole, relatively rare here, was 
seen from one end of the county to the other and 
was numerous on June 15, Lycaenids were below nor= 
mal, especially the Theclini, although Tharsalea 
hermes was as abundant as it was in the early 1930s. 
A single egg of this species hatched on March 16 un~ 
der field conditions; mature larvae were found May 
24. Phoebis sennae was the only species adversely 
affected by the cold winter, Agraulis vanillae was 
still on the wing December 6, 


Briefly summarized, the winter was unusually 
cold but emergences were delayed only a few days. 


There were practically no adverse effects from tem- 
peratures below freezing. Normal rainfall encour- 
aged most Nymphalidae and Papilionoidea, but Lycaen=- 
idae and Hesperiidae were below normal, 


MOJAVE, COLORADO, AND BORREGO DESERT REGION, In 
general these outlying areas were above normal due 
to the heavy snowfall and rain early in the season, 
in the vicinity of Palm Springs and Twenty—Nine 
Palms, Thorne wrote: "Due to unusual rains in the 
desert, one of the best wild flower displays in 
years occurred, Vanessa cardui and Celerio lineata 
larvae appeared in immense numbers and cardui adults 
to the extent of 2 or 3 thousand were seen on one 
patch of damp sand at Little Borrego on April 12, 
This was not a migration, since they were breeding 
there. Later on, these may have migrated, since eve- 
ry shady spot that afternoon had 20 or 30 Painted 
Ladies and pressure of population must have been 
terrific." Near Palmdale and Little Rock, the Mo- 
jave suffered from the dry winds and was almost 
sterile by collecting standards, In early April 
Parker found Apodemia mormo, Callophrys dumetorun, 
and Vanessa cardui abundant, but the many other usu- 
al species were far below normal, Whitman took Chlo- 
syne lacinia in the Borrego and Friday took numbers 
of Melitaea chara in the Palm Springs area in March, 
All over the desert areas Vanessa cardui were swarm- 


ing. Nathalis iole and Eurema nicippe were very 
common, Weber took great numbers of Anthocharis ce- 


thura, Pieris sisymbrii, and Papilio rudkini in the 
Twenty-Nine Palms area in mid-March, A. cethura was 
common in the Providence Mountains just north of 
Essex near the Nevada line, as was rudkini in mid- 
April, three weeks later than usual, Euchloe creusa 
was scarce in comparison with 1948, Evans and Par- 
ker found Philotes sonorensis much more abundant at 
Azusa than in 1948, Miller noted incredible numbers 
of Colias eurytheme near Blyth September 18, 


SOUTH-CENTRAL COASTAL REGION, May and early 
June were cloudy and rainy in the Santa Barbara to 
Santa Cruz areas, but the author found two new colo- 
nies of Speyeria egleis near King City; Zerene eury- 
dice was common here at that time, A few of the 
rare Papilio indra pergamus were taken in the Ban- 
ning area in late June and in May on the Mt. Wilson 
road, where they were feeding on roadside thistle, 
Parker reported Euphydryas chalcedona, Strymon sae~ 

ium, Plebeius acmon, Papilio rutulus, and P, eury- 
medon extremely numerous in the Malibu Hills June 5; 
at the same time he found Tharsalea arota, Limenitis 
bredowii, Speyeria callippe, Melitaea leanira, M, 
gabbii, Phyciodes mylitta, and Anthocharis sara nume- 
rous as usual, In Los Angeles S, saspium, S, adeno- 
stomatis, S. melinus, A. mormo, Lycaenopsis pseudar- 
giolus, and Ochlodes nemorum were common in June. 
On the Ridge Route T, arota, P, acmon, P. melissa, 
Minois silvestris, S. callippe, and S. coronis were 
numerous, But at 7000', in the San Bernardino Mts., 
August 10, butterflies were below average numbers, 
only Zerene eurydice appearing in fair abundance, 


No reports were received from the central val- 
leys, the San Francisco region, the High Sierras, 
or northern California, 
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NEVADA 


Speyeria coronis (all co) was just emerging on 
Mt, Charleston on July 4. Papilio rutulus was com 
mon, as were Plebeius icarioides and d Coenonympha 
ochracea, Limenitis weidemeyerii nevadae was in 
much better condition than at the same time in 1948 
indicating that they were slightly later this year, 


ARIZONA 


The early July rains in southern Arizona brought 
excellent results for the collectors from southern 
California who ventured into the old collecting ter- 
ritory of several early entomologists. 


On July 2 the Prestons and Weber found the Flag- 
staff area very wet; there was good collecting in 
Qak Canyon between the showers, Speyeria atlantis 
was rare at this time, although the conditions in- 
dicated its season was ending. Minois alope was 
common in an apple orchard, The rainy season was 
three weeks early this year and started June 26, 


The White Mountains were almost duds this year, 
Not a Speyeria was seen July 6, but Coenonympha och- 
racea and Colias alexandra were common at this time. 


Both butterflies and moths were out in numbers 
by July 30. Kricogonia lyside was very plentiful, 
feeding upon Mesquite blossoms from Covered Wells 
to the Baboquavari Mts. In Elkhorn Ranch Canyon on 
the east side of the Baboquavaris, Papilio cresphon- 
tes was seen in numbers, as were P, philenor, Eurema 
mexicana, E, boisduvaliana, Danaus berenice, Astero- 


campa celtis, A. leilia, A. clyton, Apyrrothrix ar 


axes, and Antigonus pulverulenta., One 9 Papilio ly- 
cophron pallas was caught, the second record of this 


species in the United States (Freeman recorded one 
from Brownsville, Texas), Three &#were seen but 
were impossible to get; they resemble philenor in 
flight and were flying very high. 


From August 13 to 28, in Madera Canyon, Santa 
Rita Mts., the moths and butterflies were out in 


good numbers, Reid took a Megathymus ursus and a 
Xylophanes falco along with Pe other rare species, 


Ford took Papilio multicaudata, - philenor, Eurema 
gundlachia, E, proterpia, E, Briton - boisduval=- 


iana, Mestra amymone, Melitaea thekla, ‘, ee 
astyanax, ax, Le archippus, aig abre bredowii, Vanessa cardui, 

Libytheana bachmanii, Chioides albo albofasctatus » Urban- 
us dorantes, , Atlides *haleaus, Strymon colum umella, an and 
several others, Dickson also took a Heliconius cha- 
rithonia, Gyrocheilus tritonia was very common the 
first week in September, The moths in Madera Canyon 
were not as plentiful as in seasons past, However, 
many good things were taken, Syntomeida hampsonii, 
Bertholdia trigona, Antaplaga comstocki, and Miraca- 
vera brillians were taken sparingly, whereas Lythro- 
des radiatus, Chrysoecia scira, Grotella soror, and 
B, binda were commoner than before, Several wings of 
Eacles imperialis were found in a mine tunnel where 
bats had brought the moths to feed upon them, No 
imperialis have been taken in the past. 

The collecting season had been about two weeks 
early, due to the rains that started in the first 
week of July and continued to August 11, During a 
two weeks! stay we had only one good rain, of about 
0.75 inch in 15 minutes at 6,000 ft, elevation, In 
early September the rains started again and continu- 
ed through the month, Thorne found the Canyon poor 
Oct.17=-21, a rainstorm on the 16th apparently ter=- 
minating the season abruptly. 

In these desert islands (as we call these moun- 
tain ranges that are surrounded by desert) many 
plants occur that are of a tropical nature, and are 
kept alive by the heavy summer rains, This in turn 
produces a vast amount of insects that emerge during 
or just at the close of the rains, So far, from 
this one canyon alone we have recorded over 100 spe- 
cies of butterflies and close to 600 species of 
moths, with many hundreds of species of moths yet 
to mount and determine, 


Around Yuma, March 19-20, only Vanessa cardui 
and Pieris protodice were found, 


Contributors: J.L, Creelman; W.H, Evans; R.J. Ford; 
GF. Miller; D.E, Parker; F.T, Thorne, 


2. NORTHWEST- OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


by John C, Hopfinger 
Brewster, Washington 


OREGON 


From Oregon we have the detailed report of Prof, 
Macy, of Portland, "There was a cold winter in Gre- 
gon which froze petunias and geraniums which stay 
out without injury in the Willamette valley some 
years. There was some snow, It appeared that a 
late spring was in the making and early growth was 
retarded but a very warm two weeks at the end of 
February and favorable weather later produced emer— 
gence of late spring species as much as three weeks 
early. Toads bred a full month ahead of time in 
the high Cascade lakes, observed by the writer and 


substantiated by the Biologists of the State Game 
Commission, Altogether the weather was excellent 
with very moderate amount of rain in the spring, and 
as usual, almost none in the summer, Not as much 
cloudiness as usual during the butterfly season," 


"Very few Papilio zelicaon were seen, believed 
to be a reduction in population, P,. rutulus and P, 
eurymedon were in good numbers in mountains of both 
northern and southern Oregon, In the Siskiyou Mts, 
of southern Oregon both species were abundant but 
ragged by the 3rd of July." Parnassius clodius 
(late May) and Euchloe sara were in usual abundance 
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in the Cascade Mts, near Portland. Colias eurytheme 
was very scarce in the Willamette valley as usual. 
C. chrysomelas in good condition were caught in 2 
days of collecting in the mountains of southern Ore= 
gon, The first Danaus plexippus in several years 
was seen flying slowly about in Willamette valley 
near McMinnville on May 17; it was worn and dull and 
may have been an arrival from the south, Another 
fresh specimen was seen in the same place in mid= 
July. Coenonympha ampelos was only moderately com= 
morn in the northwestern Willamette valley. Although 
it seldom fluctuates much in population, it was down 
considerably from its peak year of 1947, when Macy 
caught about a hundred in four hours collecting, 
Three worn Oeneis nevadensis were taken in the moun- 
tains of southern Oregon on July 2 and 3; no cthers 
were seen during the year. Speyeria callippe, fresh 
in July at elevations of from 4000! to 6000', was 
locally abundant in eastern Oregon around Bend. S. 
hydaspe was abundant locally in the mountains of 
southern Oregon, and some were still fresh July 3 
and 4. S. cybele leto was rare; only one was taken 
in eastern Oregon, and several in the coastal mts.; 
3 females were caught in August, as the thistles be- 
gan to bloom, Boloria epithore was found in abun- 
dance in one locality in the coastal mts., in early 
May, just emerging. Euphydryas colon was rather 
abundant in swampy areas near Cascade Lakes, E, nu- 
bigena occurred in less numbers than colon at Davis 
Lake, centrai Oregon. Melitaea hoffmanni was fairly 
common at one place in the mountains of southern 
Oregon at around 4500'; most were worn by early Ju- 
ly. Nymphalis californica was scarce; only two were 
caught in the Cascades, and none were seen elsewhere, 
One N. milberti was seen and one fresh N. antiopa 
was caught in early July. Neither was seen west of 
the Cascades, Two Vanessa atalanta were seen near 
McMinnville; none elsewhere. V,. cardui was abundant 
everywhere and was a nuisance in collecting. The 
larvae were abundant on thistle, The first, worn 
specimens appeared at McMinnville on May 13. No 
adults or larvae of V. carye were seen, As usual, 
Limenitis lorquini was generally not common in 
northern Oregon, It was found in some numbers in 
one swamp in the mountains of southern Oregon. Only 
two Lycaena mariposa were caught, near Black Butte 
in the Cascades, L. helloides and L. editha were 
fairly common in parts of eastern Oregon, Plebeius 
anna was locally abundant in swamps in south and 
eastern Oregon. P. saepiolus was in very moderate 
abundance. Only a few P, acmon were seen, The for- 
mer has disappeared from its former haunts in places 
in the eastern foothills of the coastal mts., per= 
haps due to heavy sheep grazing. lJycaenopsis pseud= 


argiolus and Glaucopsyche lygdamus were abundant in 
early spring in the mountains, Nothing unusual in 


skippers was seen, 


WASHINGTON 


WALLA WALLA REGION, How the weather affected 
the moth population in southeastern Washington is 
shown by the report from Cook, of Walla Walla. "The 
season of 1949 started with one of the most severe 
winters on record. The spring was rather late in 
starting, but most species of phalaenids were about 
on their usual schedule before June 1, Following 
the cold winter came an unusually dry spring and 
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summer, which affected many multi-brooded species. 

"Phalaenids more abundant this year than in 1948 
included Euxoa olivia, sponsa, messoria, tessellata, 
atomaris; Agrotis venerabilis, Protogygia lagena, 
Scotogramma trifolii, Platyperigea extima, Heliothis 
phloxiphaga and Autographa brassicae, The Euxoas 
returned to at least normal abundance following the 
heavy reduction in 1948, and the first brood of P. 
extima was the heaviest I have captured, These spe= 
cies are all normally abundant in this area, and 
were not seriously affected by the cold winter or 

summer, 

"Phalaenids definitely less abundant than normal 
included Euxoa septentrionalis, Feltia ducens, Rhyn- 
cagrotis exsertistigma, Lacinipolia stricta, L, rec- 


tilinea, Xylomiges curialis, Orthosia hibisci, Leu- 
cania farcta (of which the summer brood was greatly 


reduced) , Septis cuculliformis, S. cinefacta, Oligia 
indirecta, Stibadium spumosum, Heliothis obsoleta, 
Schinia sexplagiata, Autographa californica and Hy= 
pena humuli, H. obsoleta, the corn earworm, was so 
nearly exterminated by the winter weather that no 
control measures were used around Walla Walla, and 
no reports of infested corn ears were received. 
Most of the species in this group are of more south=- 
ern distribution or pass the winter as pupae or 
adults, 

"A point of interest concerns the activities of 
Vanessa cardui in this area, The spring migration 
from the south was not particularly noticeable, but 
the following brood, which developed on Amsinckia 
in wheat fields, was very abundant, and the marching 
larvae caused considerable comment. This is not the 
normal host in this area, but the larvae were con= 
fined to this weed, and cleaned it out of many wheat 
fields, The following brood of butterflies was very 
abundant," 


BREWSTER REGION, The winter of 1948-49 was very 
severe, with deep snows and temperatures well below 
zero for weeks at a time, The snow disappeared on 
the river levels about the middle of March, and the 
first moths showed up at light on March 19, About 
the middle of April, right on time, the first butter- 
flies were out. Callophrys sheridani, always scarce, 
showed in some numbers, 5 being taken the first day 
out. Several C, affinis, and 2 Papilio zelicaon al= 
so were found at that date, Late in April it turned 
cold, and a hard frost killed tomato plants. May 5, 
along the Columbia 3 P, indra were seen. 

In greater numbers than for many years were: Cal- 
lophrys affinis; Euchloe ausonides, Eu s ani- 
cia; Mitoura spinetorum (mid-May); Phyciodes mylitta; 
and the Catocala spp. About average were: Papilio 
daunus; Euchloe creusa; Phaedrotes piasus; Glauco— 

syche lygdamus; Plebeius acmon; P. montis; P. mel— 
issa (G@ early June at Alta Lake); Lycaena heteronea 
(ditto); L. helloides; Minois oetus (palearid form); 


Coenonympha elko; Erebia epipsodea (mid-June at 
5000") ; Boloria epithore (ditto); Polygonia spp. & 
Nymphalis milberti (ditto, nisereteraie Strymon 
saepium, titus, and acadica in late June (Alta Lake); 
Speyeria cybele leto, zerene, coronis (along Methow 
River in early July); s. oe S. mormonia (July 
30 = 2 weeks earlier than 1948); S. atlantis, Very 
much reduced this year were: Melitaea sterope; Min- 
ois paulus; M. baroni; Erebia vidleri; Oeneis chryx- 


us; Colias interior; C. edwardsii; Polygonia spp. 
Oeneis nevadensis was absent this year as expected; 
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it swarms in alternate years and is due in 1950. 
Nymphalis californica is still at a low ebb after 
the outbreak of 3 years ago, when they swarmed all 
over the country. Papilio rutulus and P. eurymedon 
continued the downward trend of the last 5 years. 
P, oregonia, a D.D.T. victim, was fairly numerous 
in spring but almost absent in later broods, A 
long-tailed P. indra ("pergamus"), seen very rarely 
here, was taken at Alta Lake in late June, Pseudo- 
hazis larvae, usually abundant in greasewood, were 
absent, 

Limenitis archippus was common here in 1914-21, 
but since 1921 I had seen exactly 3, a @ I took and 
2 99 I left for seed, On Aug. 29 of 1949, my neigh- 
bor Galbraith brought me 5 and 2 call in good 
condition, taken right around his house, He also 
brought a ragged specimen at the same time which is 
either a melanic or a hybrid lorquini x archippus 
(lorquini is fairly common here). 

Apparently new State records were Lycaena mari-= 
posa (10 taken in Ferry Co., July 7) and Polites 
themistocles (on my lawn), 


PUGET SOUND REGION, From Seattle, Johnston, 
the famous collector of moths in all sizes, wrote: 
"On the whole, conditions were excellent. On two 
nights moths kept coming to the gasoline lanterns 
until daylight. Each time some 400 specimens were 
secured," Collections were made in eastern and 
western Washington and Oregon, "I have just start- 
ed the job of mounting the summer's take, so cannot 
give details as to the species taken, dates secured, 
etc., as there are about 10,000 specimens of butter- 
flies, macros, and micros to handle, I will be 
lucky to get it done by the time next year's collec- 
ting starts," 

From that tireless collector, Frechin of Bremer= 
ton, comes the following: "Weather conditions ap- 
parently played an important part in the compara- 
tively excellent collecting conditions in the early 
spring, and the very poor collecting encountered in 
the summer and autumn. A very dry period extending 
from late spring well into summer had a pronounced 
effect on the number of butterflies found." The 
following species were found in numbers well above 
normal: Anthocharis sara; Boloria epithore; Strymon 
melinus; Incisalia iroides; Proteides clarus; Thory- 
bes pylades; Pyrgus ruralis; Erynnis persius; E. 

ropertius; Carterocephalus palaemon; Ochlodes syl- 
vanoides; Polites sonora; Atrytone ruricola; Papilio 
rutulus; and P. eurymedon, Incisalia polios had 

the best season I have ever recorded, Euphydryas 
editha, as usual, appeared by the thousands on Ten- 
ino Prairie, 

The following species appeared in very small 
numbers: Colias occidentalis; Parnassius clodius; 
Pieris napi; Minois alope; Phyciodes mylitta; P. 
campestris; all Polygonia; Nymphalis californica; 

N. milberti; Plebeius icarioidess; and Mitoura nel- 
soni, Several species were not even seen, includ- 
ing Papilio zelicaon, Neophasia menapia, Euphydryas 
colon, Nymphalis antiopa, Mitoura johnsoni, Polit 


es mardon, Strymon titus. Speyeria cybele was al- 
most nonexistent at the type district; logging op- 


erations are probably prime factors in this scarc— 
ity. Notable captures and new records for western 
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Washington include the following: Speyeria zerene; 
Hesperia hulbirti (one taken at sea level); H. har- 
palus and Amblyscirtes vialis (Mason Co.); Hesperia 
uba (one near Camp Spelman) ; E: is propertius 
common after many years’ absence), All other di- 
urnals endemic to the Puget Basin appeared in nor= 
mal numbers. Moth collecting was very good. Seve- 
ral Platysamia euryalus oO were taken, using cecro= 
pia o9 as an attractant. Smerinthus cerisyi hada - 
very good year. A colony of Hemaris diffinis was 
found in Mason County. Pseudohazis "eglanterina", 
usually rare, appeared in moderate numbers, 
The islands of Puget Sound are of great inter~ 

est to the collector, and we have a report fran 
Mrs, Henriksen of Orcas Island, She found that 
collecting began about the usual time, on April 14 
with the first Incisalia eryphon and Strymon melin- 
us of the season, both very scarce, More plentiful 
than last year were: Phyciodes mylitta; Speyeria 
hydaspe; Vanessa cardui; and Platysamia euryalus 

(30 at light). Much reduced from 1948 were: Spey- 
eria zerene; Nymphalis milberti; Vanessa carye 
swarmed in '47 and '48); V. atalanta (absent); L4- 
menitis lorquini; Parnassius clodius; Oeneis neva— 
densis (none found); Neophasia menapia (still de- 
clining); Arctia caia; White Satin Moth (millions 

on silver maples in '47 and '48; none in '49). 
About as usual were: Papilio rutulus and eurymedop 
(abundant); P. zelicaon (rare); Incisalia iroldes 
(scarce) ; Coeno ha ampelos (common); Anthocharigs 
sara (common); the Blues (not common); Polygonia spp. 
(numerous); Nymphalis antiopa (ditto); Pse Zz 
"eglanterina" (very anaeat Hemaris diffinis (com 
mon); Smerinthus cerisyi (ditto). One Catocala re- 
licta (Sept.14: Mt, Vernon) and a Gelerio intermedia 
were taken, Only 3 C. lineata were taken in 2 years. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver Island has many interesting species, 
and we are fortunate to have Guppy, of Wellington, 
to tell us about his experiences in that locality. 
He says: "Except for Sphingidae the season was bet— 
ter than average, Extreme earliness of all species, 
both moths and butterflies, was noticeable, A few 
specific dates recorded follow, with '48 dates in 
parentheses: Lycaena helloides May 17 (about June 1); 
Limenitis lorquini May 30 (June 20); Speyeria zer- 
ene June 18 (June 26); Minois alope July 3 (about 
Aug. 1). Weather conditions: the winter was very 
unusual, Cold dry weather prevailed from late De- 
cember until about February 20, This is in contrast 
to the usual Pacific winter in which mild wet weath- 
er predominates, After February 20, the weather 
improved with extreme rapidity. Spring was early, 
dry and warm, The summer was cooler and wetter 
than normal, but better than '48." 

"Following are most noticeable changes in but- 
terfly populations, Papilio rutulus and P, euryme— 
don continue plentiful, Rutulus most particularly 
is increasing in numbers, In '47 eurymedon was by 
far the most plentiful, Last year both species 
were seen in about equal numbers, During '49 rutu- 
lus easily outnumbered eurymedon."” A fair number 
of P. zelicaon (hitherto nearly absent) were seen 
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here in fresh condition, though on the west coast 
of the Island it appears much commoner than rutulus 
or eurymedon, Parnassius clodius_ showed extraordin- 
ary increase in numbers; during 1949 it abounded 
everywhere, Neophasia menapia, as recorded in the 
last Summary, is slowly coming back after nearly 
disappearing; in 1949 several specimens were taken, 
the first since 1945. After being sparsely common 
in 1948, Oeneis nevadensis vanished again; as far 
as Rhopalocera were concerned, this was the only 
disappointing feature of a satisfactory season. 
Boloria epithore shows exactly the same trend as 
Parnassius., Polygonia satyrys was common as usual; 
P. oreas showed a marked increase; P. faunus and P. 
zephyrus were found to be common in the mountains, 
where it may have been so all along, 

Vanessa cardui was probably the most noteworthy 
feature of the 1949 season. It appeared in large 
numbers in the late spring (all worn specimens). 
They were definitely not here in the fall of 1948, 
and Guppy had seldom seen this species here before, 
Reproduction was evidently very successful, the 
webs of the larvae on thistles were noticed on all 
collecting trips. The new generation appeared in 
late July and fresh specimens were common during the 
remainder of the season. 

Hesperiidae appeared on the increase, In par— 


ticular, Erynnis propertius, P. persius, and Pyrgus 
ruralis were seen and taken frequently, Two speci- 
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mens of Carterocephalus palaemon were taken, These 
appear to have wandered north of their usual haunts 


and are not common anywhere on the Island, 
Sphingidae were a failure, The Celerios I have 
not seen for years, Hemaris diffinis, usually com- 
mon, was scarce, Smerinthus cerisyi, abundant last 
year, fell off badly. Telea polyphemus is still on 
the increase, though not common, Two Platysamia 
were taken, the first seen in many years, The usual 
common species, Isia isabella, Halisidota maculata, 


Hyphantria textor, and Diacrisia virgi » conti- 
nue abundant, the last named nearly reaching pest 


proportions. Halisidota argentata, usually common, 
was scarce, Phalaenidae were also plentiful, espec- 
ially early species, Noticeable in April were Dar- 


gida procincta, Epicnaptera americana, Behrensia 
conchiformis, Acerra normalis; Xylena 


curvimacula 
has increased and completely replaced X, cineritia 
and X. nupera, which were at one time more common, 
Of the later moths, Autographa ampla and A, corrus= 
ca have increased at the expense of A. califo Sy 
which were plentiful during 1948, 


No report was received from Idaho, 


Contributors: A, Anderson; W.C. Cook; D.P, Frechin; 
R. Guppy; Mrs. Emily Henriksen; E.C. Johnston; R.W. 
Macy. 


3. ROCKY MOUNTAINS — NEW MEXICO, UTAH, TO ALBERTA 


by J. Donald Eff 
Boulder, Colorado 


In considering a summary for this area, strung 
out as it is along the backbone of the Rockies, 
one must reflect not only upon the diversity of the 
terrain included, but also upon the wide range of 
botanical relationship to the various species and 
upon the constant changes in weather and their in- 
mediate effect upon the cycles of the various spe- 
cies, In this, the third report for this Area, it 
has already become apparent that the over-all Lepid-= 
optera conditions have been, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, exceedingly spotty. Collectors who 
have lived and collected in the mountains realize 
the difference in weather possible in different lo- 
calities only a few miles apart, such as on the east 
and west sides of a mountain range or in adjacent 
valleys, This checker-boarding of similar mountain 
localities, with sufficient rainfall in some spots 
while others suffer from lack of it, seems to bear 
a direct relationship from year to year with the 
quantity and variety of species found in any one 
collecting area, 


Most readers will recall the severe blizzards 
and winter of 1948-49 that hit hard at western Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, This apparently 
was a factor in collecting conditions for 1949 and 
may be the reason that the papilioes from northern 
Wyoming seemed to run smaller in size than is usual, 
However, there were many places in this area where 
collecting was excellent or at least imoroved. 
Spring species arrived about on time, even a few 
days early in a couple of places, and in the min 


collecting was excellent. Standard, in New Mexico, 
reports a wet summer, but Colorado had its rainfall 
in early June, followed by a dry summer and an even 
drier fall season featuring beautiful days and lasted 
long enough to produce the oddity of people picnick- 
ing in the mountains on New Year's Day, certainly 
unusual here on the "Rooftop of the Nation", 


In an Area like this, which is chiefly rugged 
terrain, human factors play but little part in the 
lives of Lepidoptera, as compared with orchard re= 
gions where DDT has entered the picture, Montana 
suffered somewhat from forest fires, but the rest 
of the Area had better luck, Locally, an explosion 
has set fire to, and may wipe out a huge peat bog 
at Caribou, a newly found and apparently excellent 
collecting spot, Overcollecting seems to have re- 
duced serjously the numbers of Boloria frigga on 
the famous Tolland Bog. 


From all points in this Area come reports to 
coincide with those from other regions relative to 
the great abundance of Vanessa cardui and Celerio 
lineata; and Danaus plexippus, usually a rather un- 
common sight throughout the Rockies, has been ob— 
served in greatly increased numbers, 


Here, the bulk of the V. cardui were observed in 
April, although still abundant at higher altitudes, 
including the alpine zone, at later dates, On ths 
28th of April Gordon Snow, a local resident, called 
Dr. Hugo Redeck at the University of Colorado Museum 
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about apparent migrations of this insect. Unfor- 
tunately neither Dr. Rodeck nor I was able to get 
there at the time to observe the actions, but Snow 
noted that at approximately 2:10 p.m, that day one 
swarm about 10 feet wide and 30 feet long and about 
3 feet thick went by, flying rather clcse to the 
ground between houses, and heading south directly 
into the wind. The flock maintained its formation 
quite well, At 2:30 p.m. another and larger group, 
approximately 50 feet square, was observed, and 
thereafter many smaller groups until shortly after 

3 p.m. when a stronger wind sprang up and put an 

end to the flights, I went over to observe shortly 
after 4 p.m. and the place was covered with thou- 
sands of specimens, but flying here and there with 
no apparent purpose, Minor, in western Colcrado, 

in a splendidly written report, observed that the 
same was true in Grand Valley. His observations 
were over a longer period of time, planned to deter- 
mine if they were migrants, but he could reach no 
definite conclusion, To use his words: "Some days 
they would flutter leisurely about the flowers and 
bushes, flitting about in all directions and going 
nowhere in particular. On other days great swarms 
of them would wing swiftly past, flying just a few 
inches above the ground, coming from the south-east 
and heading north-west. On still other days the di- 
rection would be reversed. The fact that the Colo— 
rado River flows through the Grand Valley roughly 
from south-east to north-west, and that the air cur- 
rents generally follow the course of the river, maye 
have something to do with the direction of the 
flights." One thing on which all who reported the 
excessive abundance of V, cardui agree is the fact 
that the greatest number appeared during April, 
reached their peak by the last of the month or the 
first week of May, and from then on declined some- 
what in number, 


Celerio lineata, while not approaching the num 
bers of cardui, was very common and quite evenly 
distributed, 


In ALBERTA, Bowman, the only collector from 
that area, was handicapped by illness, However, a 
terrific storm apparently played havoc with Lepid=- 
optera the last of July as almost nothing appeared 
in August. This was follcwed by a severe frost the 
first of September, He found it the worst year he 
has ever experienced, 


No definite records for MONTANA were received. 


In WYOMING, Downey reported the season slightly 
ahead of an average year. He found the Fapilios of 
smaller size than usual, His observations with 
regard to D, plexippus and C, lineata agreed well 
with those of the others, Also he noted that the 
Catocalas were not as plentiful as usual, and that 
the same was true of the Speyerias, Glasgow report- 
ed that what little collecting he did seemed to in- 
dicate a very poor season around Daniel, 


The only records of UTAH Lepidoptera were from 
Lauck who travelled the length of the State by auto 
during the last two weeks of June. He believes 
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that much of his poor collecting may be attributed 
to the late opening of the season, a result of the 
extremely cold winter. He reported the collecting 
fair at Bryce Canyon, especially for Pieris, Phyci- 
odes, Melitaea, and Anthocharis, and very poor at 
Zion Canyon where things were dry. Snow prevented 
collecting, except of swarms of Vanessa cardui, in 
the Kaibab Forest on the North Rim of the Grand Can= 
yon, but enroute to the South Rim, at the border of 
the Kaibab, he found Minois meadii plentiful, 


In COLORADO, Rodeck collected again in the Dino- 
saur National Park in the N.W. corner of the State, 
He found that area experienced a good spring and 
then a dry summer and this resulted in an advance- 
ment of the periods of flight of practically all 
species, Minois oetus was probably the commonest 
species, and a few more Papilio brucei were taken 
than last year. On the Western Slope, in the vicin- 
ity of Fruita, Minor reported butterflies in normal 
numbers, with a few slightly more common than usual 
and Papilio indra, P. daunus, Parnassius smintheus, 
Oeneis chryxus, Neonympha henshawi, and Megathymus 
yuccae absent, Lauck reported collecting at Mesa 
Verde in the S,W, corner of Colorado very good on 
July 1 with Colias alexandra, Limenitis weidemeyerii, 
and the Blues plentiful, It appeared that the col- 
lecting on the Western Slope was somewhat better 
than that on the Eastern Slope, The 3 Remingtons 
and I found good collecting on the Western Slope at 
Rabbit Ears Pass near Steamboat Springs, the middle 
of July. P.S. and I did note a considerable decrease 
in the Speyeria which abounded last year. Also Ev- 
phydryas anicia was not found, but this was offset 
by an increase in other species, In the south-cen- 
tral part of the State, Rotger enjoyed good collect- 
ing and made several discoveries. He found Minois 
meadii plentiful near Sanford, He also reported 
Speyeria as being scarcer. Along the Front Range of 
the Eastern Slcpe, Brown at the southern end near 
Colorado Springs, and I near the northern end, had 
good spring collecting, with the Theclini being par- 
ticularly abundant. Summer collecting was rather 
spotty, with the alpine species in particular running 
from 1 to 4 weeks late and being generally fewer in 
numbers than usual. Not much is known about the 
eastern Colorado prairies, although the Remingtons 
stopped near Limon in late July and found Phyciodes 
picta common and fresh, Stallings reported Megathy— 
mus streckeri just emerging in S.E, Colorado on May 
31 at 5000 feet and apparently flights of all spe- 
cies average. 


This year NEW MEXICO has a little representa- 
tion and we hope for more in the future, Standard 
writes from Belen that they had a wet summer and 
better collecting than in 1948, with notable in- . 
creases in D, plexippus, V. cardui, Polygonia inter- 
rogationis, V. atalanta, C, lineata, Limenitis, and 
Papilio, and Pieris and Colias about normal, Stal- 
lings was in N.E, New Mexico from May 23 to June l, 
collecting principally Megath gs, but he took two 
Yvretta rhesus, They found M, streckeri flying at 
Santa Fe (7200') May 25 in good numbers, By May 27, 
it was beginning to show wear at Albuquerque at an 
altitude of 5200', 
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Most species of Papilio occurred in approximate- 
ly usual numbers, with P, daunus showing a decrease. 
Minor notes that Papilio indra minori seems to be 
increasing in numbers and range and apparently is 
gradually replacing the parent form of indra, C.L. 
Remington notes that Papilio brucei, absent in '34 
and '41, and fairly common (for this species) in 
"37 and '47 around the middle of July, was more nu- 
merous this year, but after July 20. Parnassius 
seemed to be their usual abundant selves in most of 
the lower areas, but the alpine forms in some areas 
seemed to be entirely missing, with Mt, Evans the 
most notable example, Neophasia menapia did a swan 
dive after being very numerous in 1948. Pieris 
napi was very common as usual, Anthocharis sara 
was scarce again this year, Two years ago it was 
common, E. ausonides appeared in much reduced num- 
bers, although larvae were common and occasionally 
parasitized by ichneumon wasps. Nathalis iole ap- 
pears to be coming back somewhat after a complete 
wash-out last year; Rotger took some in southern 
Colorado and New Mexico and the Remingtons took 
fresh specimens at 10,000' in the mountains July 12- 
13. Here in Boulder and vicinity at 5300' I found 
them as late as the first week in November, Most 
of the Colias were about normal, with meadii showing 
a drop and alexandra being more plentiful than usual 
in the south, and scarcer in the Pikes Peak region. 
Coenonympha ochracea was common again, Brown found 
Eumenis dionysius fairly common in the Big Horn Mts, 
of Wyoming. Most of the Minois were about the same, 
with meadii apparently the only one to show an in- 
crease, In the Oeneis, uhleri was the big ground= 
gainer, with good catches reported throughout Colo- 
rado. O. chryxus seemed to be nearly absent. C.L. 
Remington notes that 0. lucilla swarmed on Mt, Evans 
July 15, 1937, and was plentiful again in '47, but 
rather scarce in '48, This year on July 15 we found 
only a few specimens on Berthoud Pass (11,300'), and 
Charles, Jeanne, and P.S, found one female on Mt. 
Evans July 21, However, on August 7 at the same lo- 
cality I caught 13 cM and 11 99 on a rather poor 
collecting day, and all specimens were fresh, Oene- 
is brucei is another that had been plentiful on Mt, 
Evans in '37 during the middle of July, On our re- 
turn on July 16 from the Rabbit Ears Range we found 
a colony of them on Berthoud Pass, where we had not 
found them on several previous years. On August 7 
I took some 30 specimens on Mt, Evans at a slightly 
higher elevation; their condition indicated that 
they had been flying about a week, Of the Erebias, 
epipsodea was plentiful, magdalena about normal or 
slightly increased, callias about normal (at least 
in southern Colorado), and ethela, which you can 
normally expect to appear by July 23, did not reach 
full flight until August 4. With the exception of 
callippe, Speyeria showed at least a small decrease 
from 1948 levels in all areas, Boloria aphirape 
was the most abundant Boloria, with the rest of the 
genus holding their own, In Boulder County all of, 
the Checkerspots decreased in quantity, with Meli- 
taea arachne being nearly absent; only one specimen 
was taken near Nederland, where two years ago they 
swarmed. However, in Mesa County, Minor found M. 
acastus and Euphydryas anicia much more common than 
usual, In Phyciodes it was gorgone "as usual", 
with barnesii showing the biggest drop in some lo= 
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ealities, Polygonia seem to be staging a comeback, 
Limenitis weidemeyerii, Vanessa atalanta, and Nym— 
phalis milbertii were commoner than usual, Larvae 
of the latter two were heavily parasitized by lar- 
vaevorid flies, In the Theclini, Strymon californi- 
ca, S. saepium, and Mitoura spinetorum surged slight~ 
ly. Strymon liparops was found near Boulder, In- 
cisalia schryverii and eryphon increase consider= 
ably. lLycaena snowii was perhaps more numerous 

than heretofore and the same was true of heteronea 
and nivalis, Brown found editha abundant on August 
24 at Towgowtee Pass, in Wyoming. In the Blues, 
Plebeius minnehaha was scarce and very, very late. 
My biggest take of these was on August 21, more than 
a month from their usual flight period, and they 
were fresh specimens. lLycaenopsis pseudargiolus, 
mucii more common than in recent years, was stili 
flying as late as July 10 at 8000', Glaucopsyche 
lygdamus was taken July 27 & 29 at 9000', very late 
records, Most of the skippers were less numerous 
than last year, but Pyrgus centaureae was unusually 
common throughout the alpine regions, In the moths, 
Pseudohazis nuttallii was plentiful in the Rabbit 
Ears Range, and also near Caribou at about 10,000 
feet, In south-central Colorado the larvae of a 
species of Malacosoma completely defoliated millions 
of aspen trees, Gnophela vermiculata was very abun- 
dant. Rotger found a few Ctenucha cressonana near 
Capulin,. 


Some of the highlights in this area were discov— 
eries by the collectors, Rotger's prize was the 
capture of several specimens of Oeneis daura oslari! 
He also took Speyeria cybele, Atlides halesus, and 
found a colony of Boloria freija at Platoro, Colo- 
rado, which may be a southern record. Brown took 3 
Yvretta rhesus, the first since the middle 1930s, 
as well as the first Euchloe olympia and Callophrys 
sheridani from the Colorado Springs area; his other 
unusual captures were Agraulis vanillae, Callipysche 
behrii, and Libytheana bachmanii, At Marias Pass 
in Montana he took a worn specimen of Speyeria that 
may be the long-lost nokomis} Here in Boulder Coun- 
ty, the Remingtons added Eurema mexicana to E, ni- 
cippe taken last year, and also Junonia coenia, 
Anaea andria, and Pholisora catullus, My most ex- 
citing finds were Incisalia iroides and Pieris 
calyce, One other item, of which a few specimens 
showed up this year, has created a lot of interest: 
a race of Boloria toddi (= bellona), It may not be 
new, for it was apparently recorded by the Wheeler 
expedition, but since then has. been overlooked or 
not found, for this year is the first mention we 
have heard of it. Brown took it, Rotger found two 
specimens north of Meeker, in the N.W, part of Colo-— 
rado, and the Remingtons and I found it, not only 
on Rabbit Ears Pass, but also in a little willow 
draw in the sagebrush east of Muddy Pass, 


In conclusion, a thumbnail sketch shows the fol- 
lowing: That 1947 was a peak year for most species 
in this Area, with 1948 and 1949 showing decreases, 
Only 3 or 4 species reached a peak in 1949, The 
season began about on time, but most of the summer 
species were a little late, with the alpines in 
particular showing a greatly retarded flight period. 


Contributors: K.Bowman; F.M.Brown; D.Downey; C.Glas- 
gow; A.G,Lauck; W.C, Minor; P.S.,C.L., ea. Reming- 
ton; H.Rodeck; B.Rotger; D.B.Stailings; 0,D,Standard. 
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4. GREAT PLAINS- TEXAS AND EASTERN PLAINS OF ROCKY MIS, STATES 
TO SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA 


by Don B, Stallings 
Caldwell, Kansas 


For the third successive season spring came late 
on the Great Plains, A few more times of this and 
we will have to revise our idea of what "late" is, 
1949 on the Great Plains was ushered in with "The 
Great Blizzard of '49", The blizzard swept into the 
plains on January 2 and snowstorms continued until 
February 19, During this period temperatures went 
as low as 50° below zero with winds up to 80 miles 
an hour and snow drifts up to 30 feet. Blizzards 
extended into southern Oklahoma; even the "Valley" 
in Texas had freezes that destroyed citrus fruit. 


Of most interest is the negative report of no 
material changes observed in individual Lepidoptera, 
Generally the harder-to-get species were more nume- 
rous than usual, After the storms I expected to see 
some extreme spring forms, but they did not show up. 


NORTH 


Reports from our northern observers indicate 
that the season was a little earlier than usual for 
that part of the Area, Collecting data in June, for 
Plebeius saepiolus, Glaucopsyche lygdamus, and Coe- 
nonympha inornata, indicate that the season was 
about 7 days early at that time. In Saskatchewan a 
series of 12 Poecilopsis rachelae was collected, 
the largest series for any one recent season, Light 
trap collecting was especially good and produced 
three new records of phalaenids and a number of rare 
notodontids,. 


Collecting in the north was good up to the mid- 
dle of July, but thereafter was poor, Many species 


usually abundant were rare, including all Speyeria, 
Boloria toddi, Colias, Limenitis, and Lycaena, Ery- 


nnis brizo and juvenalis were more abundant than us= 
ual, Vanessa cardui appeared first in June; all 
specimens were worn, which would indicate that they 
were migrants, Later in the year there were"swarms" 
of fresh specimens, 


In Manitoba the 1949 season was preceded by a 
very dry fall. The winter was steadily cold with- 
out any particularly low temperatures, In contrast 
the 1949 fall in the north has been wet, 


MIDDLE 


In the Kansas-Oklahoma area the season commenced 
dry and about 10 days late. Incisalia henrici was 
at normal or above, Euchloe olympia was above nor- 
mal, Erynnis were common in Avril, Phyciodes gor- 
gone produced one of their biggest flights in April, 
Hesperia metea was observed in good numbers April 16 
in the Wichita Mts, of Oklahoma, Megathymus yuccae 
again produced a good flight throughout the area, 


The month of May was very wet. As a result ob- 
servations were restricted, but the May flights ap- 
peared below normal, This observation may be due, 
in part, to the fact that collecting was usually 


done on the week ends and the rain clouds seem to 
pick Saturday and Sunday to unload, The fall was 
somewhat more wet than 1948 and fall forms appeared 
to occur in normal numbers, 


At Ottawa, Kansas, usually common Sphingidae, 
such as Isogramma hageni, Sphinx eremitus, S, cher- 
sis, S. drupiferarum, Hemaris diffinis, and Xylo- 
phanes tersa, have been remarkably scarce, New re- 
cords for the locality were: Darapsa pholus (1); 
Pholus labruscae (2 &); Brinnyis alope (9). Cato- 
calinae were very plentiful at sap, aapectally Cato= 
cala epione, C, illecta, C. grynea, C, micronympha, 
along with rare C, amestris and C, insolabilis, An 
uncommon migrant taken at willow sap June 22 was a 
Q Erebus odora, Butterflies in fair numbers this 
year were: Papilio marcellus; P. cresphontes; Zerene 
caesonia; Lethe portlandia; Speyeria cybele; Liby- 
theana bachmanii; Feniseca tarquinius; and Lycaena 
thoe. 


A sampling of Colias in Cloud County, Kansas, 
on July 3rd disclosed 73% eurytheme, 13% philodice, 
13% hybrids, with 43% of the females white, 


SOUTH 


Spring collecting in the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
was above normal, Species particularly abundant 
were: Danaus plexippus; Euptoieta claudia; Nathalis 
iole; Incisalia henrici; Erynnis horatius; Atlides 
halesus; Achalarus lycidas; and Amblyscirtes nysa. 
Unusual captures were A. eos and Mitoura xami, In 
May the heavy rains in Texas produced major floods 
in the Ft, Worth and Dallas area, As a result there 
was considerable use of DDT in the area, Collecting 
thereafter was below normal, Megathymus yuccae was 
surprisingly absent around Dallas. In September, 
near Tyler, Lerodea l'herminier and Amblyscirtes 
alternata were discovered, 


Western Texas received more rain than usual, 
which resulted in an extra large assortment of wild 
flowers in bloom, Collecting was well above normal, 
In the Big Bend country of southwest Texas the fol- 
lowing species appeared in good numbers: Strymon 

lingi; Strymon alcestis; Papilio multicaudata; 
Phyciodes vesta; P, picta; P, phaon; Megisto rubri- 
cata; Euptychia dorothea; Asterocampa clyton; A, 
celtis; Limenitis bredowi; Achalarus casica; Eryn=- 
nis meridianus; E, tristis; E, funeralis; Oarisma 
edwardsii; Antigonus evansi; A, pulverulenta; Ambly- 
scirtes eos; A. nysa; A. texanae; A. oslari; A. 
nereus and A, phylace, The following were uncommon 
there: Hesperia uncas; H, viridis; H. pahaska; Yvr—- 
etta carus; Cogia hippalus, Larvae of Megathymus 
mariage were abundant in Agave lecheguilla in western 
Texas. 


Contributors: P.F, Bruggemann; H,A. Freeman; W.H, 
Howe; E.M, Kinch; C.S, Quelch; C.L. Remington; J.R. 
Turner; R.C,. Turner Jr. 
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by P.S. Remington, Jr. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Although it is not easy to generalize about the 
weather in an area as large as this, most observers 
reporting agreed that the unusually mild winter did 
not affect the quantity of Lepidoptera produced nor 
upset greatly the usual procession of species, 
There was some diminution in the western part of the 
zone in May and June possibly due to cool, dry wea- 
ther, but July and August showed the usual pattern 
and the mild fall extended the season longer than 
usual, Near St. Louis butterflies were seen on the 
wing as late as November 20, 


MISSOURI, Collecting started in early April as 
usual and the same species were found as reported 
last year, except that no Euchloe olympia at all 
were seen in their usual haunts, The same is true 
of Strymon ontario, which, although always rare, 
could usually be found in certain spots, It has not 
been seen here in numbers for nearly ten years now, 
Vanessa cardui larvae were very numerous on holly- 
hocks in St. Louis on July 1, which was the date we 
left for Colorado, The prolonged fall here brought 
out the late season species in numbers, There was 
a noticeable migration of Danaus plexippus through 
St. Louis in early September - no large masses of 
butterflies, but numbers of individual specimens 
flying south for at least a week, An unusual cap- 
ture was several specimens of Feniseca tarquinius 
within the city limits, The larvae have not been 
discovered yet, but may feed on the aphis which in- 
fests the hawthorn trees, 


ILLINOIS, lLauck, of ALTON, like the writer, 
spent part of the summer in the Rockies, but he re- 
ported good spring collecting in April and early May, 
He was the only collector to find Papilio in large 
numbers, most collectors in this zone reporting that 
Papilio seemed scarce this year, He found ajax, 

P. glaucus, philenor, troilus and P, cresphontes 


plentiful, It was also a good year for Lethe port- 
landia, Lauck's report on the migration of Danaus 


plexippus is interesting. He saw two flights, one 
on Sept. 10, the other on Sept. 20. "The second 
one centered at Jerseyville and numbered several 
thousand. The Monarchs stopped over night in the 
trees on one of the main streets of the tom, A 
thunderstorm hit Jerseyville early on the morning 
of the 20th, but the Monarchs only tightened their 
grip and rode out the storm in great shape, After 
the storm was over, the sun came out and the Mon— 
archs were again on their way south," Lauck also 
reports more Eacles imperialis during July and ear- 
ly August than at any time in the past 15 years, 
Several were raised to the pupa stage, 

From the CHICAGO area, Wyatt reported that the 
Heliothiinae and Papaipema spp. were in average num 
bers. lLeuschner, a welcome new reporter, noted some 
significant absences of species usually taken near 
Chicago = very few Phyciodes nycteis, no Euptofeta 
claudia, Lycaena dione, or Libytheana bachmanii, 
Many Telea polyphemus larvae were found on swamp 
willow and he says "I am still looking for my first 
parasitized polyphemus larva or cocoon, and yet 
about 5 out of 6 Platysamia cecropia larvae that I 


have found have been attacked." Datana ministra 

was found in numbers feeding on willow in late Aug- 
ust. Phlegethontius sextus were more numerous than 
ever before during late August and early September, 
but no Celerio lineata or Paonias excaecata were 
seen, although quite plentiful in other years, Cato- 
cala were out early, Another Chicago collector, 
Woodcock, has started an ambitious project with 
moths, He prepared lighted sheets in his back yard 
and collected virtually every night of the year 
through to November. He has hundreds of specimens 
with full data and hopes to have a complete list of 
his city ward by late spring, Woodcock's only can- 
ment on butterflies was that Pieris rapae seemed ex— 
ceedingly common in Chicago this year, Wren, con- 
tributing the most detailed report for Area 5, con— 
siders 1949 to be one of the best butterfly years 

he can remember, He notes, as I did, that an unusu- 
al hot spell early in spring confused the time of 
emergence of Euchloe olympia, since he found none 
at the expected time. In the Chicago area, he found 
the following abundant: Speyeria cybele, S, aphro- 
dite; Boloria selene; B. toddi; Phyciodes tyros; 
tyaphalts milberti; N. antiopa (scarce after mid- 
summer); Vanessa atalanta; V, virginiensis; Junonia 
coenia; Limenitis astyanax; L,. archippus; Lethe 
portlandia; L. eurydice; Minois alope; Strymon aca- 
dica; Lycaena hypophlaeas; Everes comyntas; Zerene 
caesonia; Colias eurytheme; C, philodice; Pieris 
protodice; Papilio ajax; P, glaucus; Ancyloxypha 
numitor, Scarce species commoner in 1949 than usual 
were: Nymphalis j-album; Asterocampa celtis; Lethe 
creola; Libytheana bachmanii; Nathalis jiole (one). 
He found Papilio troilus absent this year. 

At COAL CITY, Grundy Co., Wren found the follow 
ing species common in early August: Danaus plexip- 
pus; Limenitis archi 3; Papilio ajax; Colias eur- 
ytheme; Pieris rapae; Everes comyntas; Minois alope, 
Colias philodice, Nathalis iole, Lycaena 
were scarce, At one spot along the highway for a 
stretch of one-half mile on one side of the road he 
saw tens of thousands of the beautiful little arc- 
tiid, Utetheisa bella, on the roadside vegetation; 
not one was on the other side of the highway. 


INDIANA, Price took a worn Calephelis muticum 
in a bog in Lagrange County on August 8 (new State 
record?), Leuschner took Catocala ilia, G. lachry- 
mosa, and C. paleogama at Tremont on July 4. 


OHIO, There were three reports from the State, 
Romine spent most of his vacation in Colorado, but 
reports Lethe portlandia more common than he has 
ever found it in Ohio, in company with Asterocampa 
celtis. Price observed Vanessa cardui common for 
the first time in 7 years at Payne, Hibernating 
specimens appeared in numbers in early May. In July 
and August a few fresh ones appeared, but he thinks 
spraying reduced their numbers, Rare finds were 
Phoebis sennae, Nymphalis j-album, Prenes ocola, 
Rtrytone logan and Lerodea fusca, all taken in 
Paulding and Williams Counties, Ehrhart, of Ant- 
werp, captured three specimens of Atrytone dukesi, 
formerly known from Alabama, 
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KENTUCKY, Carl Cook, of Crailhope, contributed 
the only report. Because of the mild winter, but- 
terflies appeared about 2 weeks ahead of schedule, 
some as early as March 5. Papilio marcellus was 
out in normal numbers for the first time since 1946. 
Incisalia henrici, usually rare, was quite numerous, 
Other early captures included Strymon m-album and 
Anthocharis midea, The heavy rains in June and July 
seemed to affect Euptychia gemma, E, suryta, Mitou- 
ra damon, and Libytheana bachmanii, which were less 
common than usual, Species occurring in normal 
abundance were Phosbis sennae, Eurema nicippe, E, 
lisa, Junonia coenia, Limenitis astyanax, L. archip- 
pus, Asterocampa celtis, and Strymon cecrops, Not~- 
able captures were one Euphydryas phaeton and one 
very worn male Speyeria diana, On October 3 a great 
many fresh Anaea andria were observed, There was 
also a great fall abundance of Danaus plexippus. 


MINNESOTA, Leuschner collected in Minnesota 
from July 10 through August 14, and sent the only 
records from that State, Among the butterflies, le- 
the portlandia and Feniseca tarquinius were common 
in the forests, lL. eurydice was at the end of its 
season when he arrived, Speyeria cybele, Boloria 
toddi, Limenitis arthemis and Coenonympha inornata 
were also noted. He concentrated on moth collecting 
at lights. No Catocala were seen although he care=- 
fully examined the trees in the daytime. Phalaen- 
idae were scarce at lights - only one species of 
Mamestra and a few Acronicta were taken, The most 
common species of moth was a species of Olene. Mal- 
acosoma americana was next most frequently taken. 

It was rather late for Saturniidae and only Automer- 
is io was taken. Of the Sphingidae, Smerinthus gem- 
inatus was the commonest, Others included Pachy- 
sphinx modesta, Atreides plebeia and Sphinx kalmiae, 
Arctiidae were well represented and included Hypo- 
prepia miniata, H, fucosa, Phragmatobia rubricosa, 


Apantesis virgo, A. virguncula, Diacrisia virginica, 
Arctia caia, and Haploa confusa. 


WISCONSIN, Griewisch at GREEN BAY sent some 


fine specimens of Sneyeria atlantis, Minois nephele, 
Poanes hobomok pocohontas, Hesperia sassacus, Ple- 
beius scudderii, and P, saeplolus, Other common 
species were Carterocephalus laemon, Polites mys— 
tic, P, peckius, P, themistocles, Phyciodes tharos, 
Thorybes pylades, Proteides clarus, Atrytone ruri- 
cola, Less common were Erynnis brizo, E, juvenalis, 


Amblyscirtes hegon, Colias interior, Atrytone logan. 
On June 13, Griewisch caught a fresh Zerene caeson- 


ia, his first. Other unusual catches were Atrytone 
bimacula, Limenitis astyanax, Libytheana bachmanii, 
Asterocampa clyton, Phycanassa viator, Entirely 
lacking were Phyciodes nycteis and Melitaea harristi, 
Arnhold, at CHIPPEWA FALLS, had success in rais— 
ing Catocala amestris on Amorpha fruticosa (False 
Indigo). Nearly full full grown larvae were found on 
this plant and all but one (parasitized) emerged by 
July 15, This plant is also host to C, nuptialis, 
Arnhold also noticed Phlegethontius quinquemaculatus 
which became a nuisance on tomato plants, increased 
this year, like other Sphingidae. Toward the end 
of May he saw fresh Danaus plexippus flying north 
and they were plentiful all summer, although no mi- 
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gration was observed, Arnhold mentions that in nine 
seasons of collecting in Wisconsin he has never seen 
any of the black Catocala, such as epions, and be- 
lieves they do not get that far north, 

Sisker, at MADISON, reports a good year, with 
Boloria selene and B, toddiébellona )extremely abun- 
dant as was Speyeria aphrodite. St: Strymon falacer 
and S. edwardsii and the Vanessa spp, were more com— 
mon than 19, Less common than usual were Lycaena 
epixanthe and the Polygonia, Absent were Glaucopsy- 
che lygdamus, Euchloe olympia, and Colias interior. 
Of the sphingid moths Sieker took Sphecodina abbott- 
ii, Amphion nessus, Cressonia andis, Smerinthus 
cerisyi, He reports the saturniid moths becoming 
more abundant every year; Actia s er (very common) ; 


Platysamia cecropia (common) : polyphemus (com- 
mon), Callosamia promethea aay . By sugaring, 


Sieker had good good success with Catocala this year, 
taking ilia, coccinata, nuptialis, amestris, cero- 
gama, relicta, unijuga, parta, paleogama, cara, ama- 


trix, vidua, retecta, eplone, concumbens, amica, 
mira, Other moths seemed scarcer than usual, 


MICHIGAN, Wren travelled to WAKELEE, Cass Co,, 
to try to find the rare Megisto mitchelli, Although 
five collectors in the party searched the type loca- 
lity carefully, no mitchelli were seen, It is to 
be hoped that this rare species has not been exter= 
minated. Species taken included Euptychia euryta, 
Strymon acadica, Lycaena thoe, Ona trip in Septem- 
ber to Roxana, Eaton Co., additional species found 
were Danaus plexippus (more abundant than usual), 
Limenitis archippus, Boloria toddi, Nymphalis mil- 


berti, N. j-album, 
Beebe, at E, reports a migration of Danaus 
lexippus on August 4, flying after sundown, He 


found Epiblema strenuana, E, otiosana, and E, scud- 
deriana common as usual, He made some unusual cap— 
tures of moths, mainly micros, One of these, Epino= 
tia nonana, was previously known only from Colorado 


and Illinois, Another Michigan record was Eucosma 
floridana, Pigritia spp. seem to be increasing. 


Mrs, Hynes, of BATTLE CREEK, continued her suc- 
cessful efforts to rear moths, and her observations 
of butterflies were about the same as last year. 

Near YPSILANTI, Clench found Lycaena helloides 
and Thymelicus lineola much reduced in numbers from 
1948. He found no spring brood of the usually com 
mon Pieris protodice, and Strymon falacer and S. car- 
yaevorus seemed scarcer than in 1948, Flight per- 
jiods in general were the same as in 1948, 


ONTARIO, W,R. Henson observed a Vanessa cardui 
migration near Sault Ste. Marie on September 30, 
moving south about 4 miles per hour along at least 
a two mile front, about 30 to 120 specimens per ten 
yard front per minute, 


No reports were received from West Virginia or Iowa, 


Contributors: F.R, Arnhold; R, Beebe; HK, Clench; 
C. Cook; O.E, Ehrhart; L.W. Griewisch; W.R, Henson; 
Mrs, Vonta P, Hynes; A.G, Lauck; R, Leuschner; 

H.F, Price; C.L, Remington; R, Romine; W.E, Sieker; 
H.E, Woodcock; G.R. Wren; A.K. Wyatt, 
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Vol I, nos 8-9 


by Ralph L, Chermock 
University, Alabama 


Climatic conditions in the southeastern United 
States were relatively normal during 1949, although 
spring was somewhat late in the northern portions, 
As a result, the various species of Lepidoptera were 
little affected, and the variation in abundance and 
occurrence was slight, 


The collecting season in MARYLAND and the DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA was fairly normal, although a 
somewhat colder and extended winter had delayed the 
emergence of a number of species in the spring. 
Fales, collecting primarily in Prince George and 
Montgomery counties, noticed that the following spe- 
cies were late in appearing: Papilio philenor; Pa- 
pilio glaucus; Papilio marcellus; Anthocharis midea ; 
Eurema lisa; Junonia coenia; Vanessa virginiensis; 
and TGs Ge astyanax The following species were 
on wing somewhat earlier than normal: Vanessa car= 
dui; Colias eurytheme; Papilio polyxenes; and Poanes 
zabulon, The remaining species appeared at about 
the same time. It is significant that a majority 
of the species which were late in emerging are more 
southern in distribution; while the remainder were 
species normally associated with cooler climates, 

In the vicinity of Washington, D.C., Shappirio no= 
ticed that the spring broods of Papilio marcellus 
and Anthocharis midea were rare. He also stated 
that the season was two to three weeks late in the 
early part of June, but returned to normal during 
August. During this period, Minois alope was exceed- 
ingly abundant in comparison to previous years; and 
Papilio marcellus was unusually common at Great 
Falls and London County, Va. 


Blevins has made an interesting observation on 
the effect of DDT. He writes, "The swamp, which is 
the type locality of Poanes massasoit hughi Clark 
(Beltsville, Md.), was sprayed with DDT from planes 
in October, 1948, and April, 1949. Hughi has been 
rare in recent years and as far as I know, none were 
taken in 1949, These swamps constitute a good col- 
lecting locale for many local species in normal 
years, but this year the quantity of specimens was 
much less than normal, especially hesperiids. Neigh- 
boring swamps seemed to have their usual number of 
specimens, Thus, the evidence indicates that the 
DDT was harmful to Lepidoptera. However, the data 
is too incomplete on which to base a final evalua- 
tion." 


In VIRGINIA, King noted that the season seemed 
to be fairly normal, both in temperature and the oc- 
currence of butterflies, However, in South Carolina, 
he mentions that the fairly mild winter resulted in 
an erratic flowering of plants, affecting the abun- 
dance of many of the rarer species such as Speyeria 
diana. Gottschalk noted particularly that neither 
Vanessa cardui nor Danaus plexippus was unusually 
abundant around Salem throughout' July. 


Shappirio has made a significant observation. 
"TI collected along the South Carolina coast between 
Myrtle Beach and Georgetown, Thus, I was in the 
path of a hurricane which arrived several days after 


I reached Myrtle Beach, The day after the hurricane 
hit, a Monday, I collected Hymenoptera as if there 
had been no storm; insects were in great numbers, 

As might be expected, probably the majority of the 
older specimens were destroyed, I did find a few 
battered bodies of Phosbis eubule under a pavilion, 
During the following days, Lepidoptera appeared to 
be rather common, The common spp, of the region 
such as A, vanillae and the common Sulfurs were ve- 
ry abundant." 


In GEORGIA, Eustis found the seasons and flights 
normal, However, Euptychia sosybius ("Second brood 
in August") was abnormally abundant, along with Po- 


lygonia interrogationis, Limenitis ast » L. ar- 


chippus, Asterocampa celtis, and Libytheana bach- 
manii, Rhabdoides cellus, which used to be common 


in the area, has not been observed for seven years, 
King has collected Strymon liparops and Anthocharis 
midea at Savannah, along with Heliconius charithon- 
ia. In western Georgia, Smith observed a fairly 
normal season, with the various butterflies emerging 
at the expected times, He also found the first Meg— 
athymus yuccae since 1941 in that area, 


King, collecting in central FLORIDA, mentioned 
that the year was relatively normal, However, Eup- 
tychia cymela was scarcer than usual, and was on 
wing somewhat earlier, Anartia jatrophae failed to 
exhibit a northern migration this year; and Strymon 
calanus had failed to appear around Lake Apopka by 
May 15, In southern Florida, a mild winter togeth- 
er with the storm damage of 1948 upset the Lepidop= 
tera. Papilio aristodemus ponceana apparently was 
on wing somewhat earlier than normal, although the 
other butterflies were normal in their appearance, 


In ALABAMA, the winter was relatively mild, As 
a result, freshly emerged specimens of Phoebis eu- 
bule, Eurema lisa, E. nicippe, Colias e eurytheme, | and 
Pieris rapae were observed frequently throughout 
January and February. Occasional specimens of Ag- 
raulis vanillae were also seen during this period, 
The spring flight was normal, The summer was rela—- 
tively humid, and butterflies were then more abun- 
dant than in 1948, However, some species were rela- 
tively scarce, such as Euptoieta claudia, Junonia 
coenia, and Atalopedes campestris, On the other 
hand, Eurema jucunda, Lethe portlandia, Euptychia 


sosybius, E, gemma, Vanessa cardui, Asterocampa cel= 
tis, Amblyscirtes textor, and Lerema accius were un- 


usually abundant, The fall was normal, with flights 
continuing well into November before numbers became 
markedly depleted. 


Some interesting observations have been made on 
the migration of Danaus plexippus, the Monarch But— 
terfly. On September 18, 1949, Shappirio observed 
about two dozen specimens flying south against a 
gentle southerly breeze between Frederick and Han- 
cock, Maryland. Fales made a number of observations 
along the coast, The first migrating specimens were 
seen on August 6, after which time they slowly in- 
creased in numbers until they were extremely abundant 
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during the latter part of September, He observed 
large migrations at Piney Point, Md., on Sept, 23 
and 24, which suddenly disappeared on the 25th, On 
October 14 he observed another large migration at 
Beltsville, Md., flying at about 400 feet, and all 
heading south at about 100 specimens per hour, 


King noticed that in the Roanoke area of Virgin- 
ia, the Monarch was abundant from August 15 to Octo- 
ber 15, The flight seemed to reverse itself daily 
so that it was impossible to interpret the general 
direction of migration. In Georgia, Eustis noticed 
a thin flight in October, flying in a southerly di- 
rection, At Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a sparse migra- 
tion in a northerly direction was noted during Ap- 
ril, The butterflies were never markedly abundant, 
and exhibited a rather leisurely flight, feeding 
on flowers very frequently. In the latter part of 
September, the Monarch again began to appear in in= 
creasing numbers, until during the first two weeks 
of October, relatively large numbers were seen fly- 
ing in a southerly direction. On October 21 a large 
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mass migration was observed flying through Tusca- 
loosa at an altitude of about 300 feet, forming a 
dark cloud in the sky, Migrating individuals were 
found as late as November 19, 


Fales found Phoebis eubule migrating over Chesa- 
peake Bay at altitudes of three to twenty feet, on 
October 1, continuing throughout the afternoon, 
with hundreds passing over the area, In Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, a relatively large migration of this spe- 
cies was observed, beginning in the early part of 
October, and lasting throughout November, with the 
majority of specimens migrating in a southerly di- 
rection, occasionally southeast, 


No reports were available on Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana; nor any data on 
Heterocera! 

Contributors: T.B. Blevins; W.M. Davidson; H.W. Eus- 
tis; J.H. Fales; C.W. Gottschalk; HL. King; D.G, 
Shappirio; M. Eugene Smith, 


7. NORTHEAST ~ MARYLAND NORTH TO SOUTHERN QUEBEC 


by Eugene G, Munroe 
Macdonald College, Quebec 


In the Northeastern Area the season of 1949 was 
uniformly preceded by a mild winter with light snow 
cover; moderate temperatures probably obviated ex— 
cessive frost damage; in the Rochester, N.Y., area 
there was little ground frost, in contrast to the 
deep penetration reported last year, The spring was 
rather early and in most areas reasonably warm; spe- 
cies tended to emerge very early in spring and par- 
ticularly in early summer; this tendency appears to 
have been more evident inland than in coastal local- 
ities, with many species appearing from two to five 
weeks earlier than in 1948, Unusual drought pre- 
vailed throughout the region from early July to ear 
ly September, with a deleterious effect on collect=- 
ing in most localities; marshy and wooded areas were 
much less severely affected than dry or open ones, 
where collecting approached or exceeded normal lev- 
els, In Nova Scotia and the Canadian and Hudsonian 
zones of Quebec the unusual dryness had if anything 
a beneficial effect, and collecting was unusually 
productive, In all parts of the region southern 
species, and certain normally rare ones, were pre- 
sent in unusual numbers, 


Since only about ten per cent of the Society 
members in the area reported, the general pattern 
cannot be given in greater detail, Three species 
appear to have been present in much larger numbers 
than usual over a wide area: Danaus plexippus, Van- 
essa cardui, and Phlegethontius quinquemaculatus, 
Unfortunately, few definite dates are available for 
D. plexippus, The first record for the Area is 
Barnstable, Mass,, Apr.30; it was seen at Ithaca, 
N.Y., June 4; fresh specimens in moderate numbers 


appeared suddenly in the Montreal, Que., region 
about June 9, The species was abundant in all areas 
throughout the summer, and lingered in the autumn 
at St. Annes, Que., to Oct, 10, at Rochester, N.Y., 
to Oct. 30, at Ithaca, N.Y., to Nov. 8, and in Con- 
necticut to Nov. 15, Little was reported concerning 
the progress of the populations throughout the sum- 
mer; larvae taken at Shawinigan Falls, Que., in June 
yielded adults in the first three days of July. In 
the Montreal area no definite fall migration or di- 
rectional movement was seen, although the species 
was common and was carefully watched; the species 
was increasing in numbers at Rochester in early Sep- 
tember, and a definite migration was seen at Ithaca 
on Sept. 18; the peak of the migration in Connecticut 
was on Sept, 24, and a heavy migration was reported 
at Cape May, N.oJ., on Oct. 1, It is noteworthy that 
all definite migratory movements were at dates con- 
siderably before the last reported occurrence of the 
species in the locality, The population appears to 
have been above normal everywhere, and dense popula- 
tions extended farther north than is usual; in the 
Province of Quebec, where the species is usually 
scarce, it was very numerous in 1949, as far north 
as the Shawinigan Falls region, i.9., to about the 
limit of the general occurrence of milkweed; the 
first appearance was about a month earlier than 
normal; the species was not seen in the Laurentide 
Park in August, 


Vanessa cardui was abundant everywhere; it was 
common in Connecticut by April 25 (probably over- 
wintered); a frayed specimen was seen in Augusta, 
Me,, on May 15 and another on June 3; a few fairly 
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fresh specimens were seen at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Que., in late May. A massive generation appearing 
in late June or early July was reported from almost 
all localities, and in most localities abundance 
continued almost unaltered until late summer or ear— 
ly autumn; the larval progeny of this generation 
were much in evidence, and damage to hollyhock was 
reported from several places, At Shawinigan Falls 
many larvae were seen in late July, also many empty 
larval nests, but few pupae, and the species seems 
to have become scarce in August, although it remain- 
ed common in the Montreal and Eastern Townships re- 
gions, Badly worn specimens were present in large 
numbers in the Laurentide Park in the first half of 
August. 


Phlegethontius quinquemaculatus was common far= 
ther north than usual, being rather abundant in the 
southern part of the Province of Quebec, where in 
most years it is rare or absent, Captures in the 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue area are from June 12 to July 
3; larvae were abundant enough to be of economic im- 
portance on tobacco and tomato, becoming full grown 
and pupating about the end of July; a definite sec- 
ond generation emerged in September and October, a 
most unusual occurrence in this region. The species 
is also reported as being unusually common in cen- 
tral Maine, 


The remainder of the summary is given by regions, 


NEW JERSEY (Ehrlich), Early season in Essex Co, 
normal: Nymphalis antiopa mid-March; Colias philo- 
dice first week of April; Pieris rapae and lycaenop- 
sis pseudargiolus 2nd week of April. Fauna much be- 
low normal by June, with Papilio ajax, Lethe eury- 
dice, Polygonia interrogationis, Vanessa atalanta, 
and Poanes zabulon, as well as other species, very 
scarce, Most species scarce in July, but unusual 
records were Strymon edwardsii, July 2, Achalarus 
lycidas, July 3. In August and September general 
scarcity continued, such species as Eurema lisa, 
Colias philodics, Papilio cresphontes, and Euptoie- 
ta claudia markedly below normal, Collecting in 
special localities was, however, productive in July. 

At Springdale and Lake Lackawanna on July 9, 
the following were found: Poanes massasoit; Boloria 
selene; B, toddi; Minois alope; Lethe eurydice and 
portlandia; Polygonia comma; Speyeria cybele and 
idalia; Atrytone pontiac; Strymon liparops; Mitoura 
damon; Lycasnopsis pseudargiolus. On July 16 the 
following additional species were present: Calephe- 
lis borealis; Lycaena hypophleas; Papilio troilus, 

aucus, and philsnor; Wallengrenia otho; and Poli- 
tes peckius, 

At Lakehurst on July 10, Lycaena epixanthe was 
taken in bad weather, but Euptychia areolata was 
not seen; Erynnis spp, were common and P, philenor 
was taken; by July 19 the cranberry bogs had been 
drained, and L. epixanthe was absent, but two Atry- 
tone ruricola were taken, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia (Ehrlich): April 
26-30, fresh Anthocharis midea were common in a res- 
tricted locality; general fauna about normal, 

Lancaster Co, (Ehle), Butterflies were in gen- 
eral above normal abundance, but appeared at about 
the usual times, In abnormally large numbers were: 


Asterocampa celtis; Vanessa atalanta (3rd week July); 
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V. virginiensis (latter half Aug.); Polygonia in- 
terrogationis, autumn brood ak P, comma at same 
3 


time; Eu s phaeton (mid-June); Strymon melinus 
(late Aug.); Polites verna (June 19-25); Atrytone 
pontiac (late June); Eurema lisa was unusually 
scarce, Euptoieta claudia somewhat scarcer than 
usual, Species taken for the first time by Ehle in 
Lancaster Co, were: Incisalia augustus; Pyrgus cen- 
taureae; Hesperia sassacus; H, metea; Polites mana- 
taaqua; Panoquina ocola, Taken for the first time 
since 1942 were: Pieris protodice; Hylephila phyle- 
us; since 1943: Papilio cresphontes, 


NEW YORK, Horseheads and Sardinia regions (Ru- 
pert). Early spring collecting about normal; about 
June 20 many species appeared which normally occur 
in July, among them (June 20-30): Catocala crataegt 
and mira; Agroperina dubitans; Apamea americana; 
Eugonobapta nivosaria; etc. Apicia confusaria ap- 
peared in mid-June, about 2 weeks ahead of normal, 
In July and August moths appeared in normal numbers 
at bait along the Cattaraugus, south of Sardinia, 
but elsewhere in the neighborhoods of Sardinta, 
Horseheads, and Ithaca, bait was unproductive, even 
4n normally good spots, In the Cattaraugus Valley 
Euparthenos nubilis, Acronicta connecta, Catocala 
crataegi, C, mira, C. parta, C, meskei, Calpe cana- 
densis, and many other species were particularly 
common, In the same locality, Lethe portlandia was 
abnormally abundant, and congregated in hundreds on 
bait lines, flying until well after dusk, Autumn 
collecting was poor, as for several years past; Har- 
pagleea sericea and Stamnodes gibbicostata were, 
however, reasonably abundant, the latter for the 
first time in several years, 

Ithaca region (Keji). The following are sight 
records of butterflies: Papilio ajax, May 2 - Oct.9, 
28 days earlier than 1948; P,. glaucus, May 18 to 
July 27, 25 days earlier than 1948; Papilio troilus, 
June 21 to Aug. 25, seen on 17 days, as against none 
in 1948; Pieris rapae, April 20 to Oct, 30; Colias 
eurytheme, June 2 to Nov. 15, more numerous than in 
1948, and appeared 22 days earlier; maximum abun- 
dance after mid-Oct.; C. philodice, May 3 to Nov.15, 
23 days earlier than in 1948, very common; Lethe 

ortlandia, July 12 (1 specimen); Minois alope alope, 
Aug. 9; M. alope nephele, June 28 and (worn July 19; 
Euptychia eurytus, June 1 and July 12; Speyeria cy- 
bele, June 12 to Sept, 12, about a month ahead of 
T9Z8; Boloria toddi, June 20 to Sept. 19, seen ovi- 
positing on Sept. 19; Euphydryas phaeton, June 4 to 
July 3, not seen in 1948; Phyciodes tharos, May 13 
to Oct. 16, commoner from July on, over a month 
ahead of 1948; Polygonia interrogationis, July 19 to 
Sept. 13, much scarcer than in 1948 and about 6 
weeks later; Vanessa atalanta, May 22 to July 21; 
Limenitis arthemis, June 6-19; L. archippus, June 24 
to July 29; Lycaena thoe, June 24 to July 29, fairly 
common; L, hypophlaeas, June 4 to Oct.16, seen fewer 
days than thoe; Everes comyntas, June 11 to Sept, 4, 
commoner and about a month earlier than in 1948; Ly- 
caenopsis pseudargiolus, May 4 to July 30, scarce; 
Proteides clarus, June 21 to Aug. 15; Pyrgus commun- 
is, July 24 to Oct, 10, commoner than in 1948; Pho- 
lisora catullus, July 4 to Sept. 18; Ancyloxypha 
numitor, May 24 to Sept. 5. 

Rochester region (Kimball), All common butter- 
flies were scarce, as well as the following normally 
common moths: Agrotis ypsilon; Lacinipolia renigera; 
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Orthodes and Graphiphora spp.; Harpaglaea sericea; 
Eucirrhoedia ina; Agroperina dubitans; Septis 
arctica; Apamea americana; Amphipyra pyramidoides; 
Arzama obliqua; Erastria spp.; Catocala amatrix; 
Ichthyura inclusa; Symmerista albifrons; Heterocampa 
plundeta Alsophila pometaria; Coryphiste meadi ; 
Lygeis diversilineata; Semiothisa gnophosaria; Ana- 
camptcodes pampinaria; Phigalia ti titea; Eugonoba ta 
nivyosaria; Xanthotype urticaria; Homochlodes fritil- 
laria; Hyperetis amicaria, Unusually abundant were: 
Apantesis nais; Morrisonia evicta and confusa, 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven region (Remingtons and 
Bellinger), After cool weather in the early spring, 
collecting reached normal levels; the extreme 
drought extended from mid-June to mid-August, but 
with little evident effect on the fauna, Represent- 
ative captures and dates are: Phigalia titea, Mar, 
28; Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, Apr.10 - May § (in 
great numbers about Apr. 20, larvae very numerous 
later, of 200 taken at random 30% were diseased and 
10% parasitized); Erynnis brizo, Apr.ll to May 7; 
Pieris rapae, Apr.11; Mitoura damon, Apr.1ll, becom- 
ing numerous by Apr.24; Ectropis crepuscularia, 
Melanolophia canadaria, Abbotana clemaria, Apr.14; 
Anthocharis midea, Apr,21-May 15; Erynnis juvenalis 
first week of May; Incisalia augustus, Apr.30, and 
I, niphon, May 8; Strymon melinus, lst generation 
scarce, about Apr.30, but August generation extreme- 
ly abundant; Papilio glaucus, Apr.30, abundant to 
late June; Isturgia truncataria, common in bog May 1; 
Lycaena hypophlaeas common May—June, but autumn gen- 
eration scarce, in contrast to 1948 abundance; Bolo- 
ria toddi fairly numerous May 6 - Sept. 17; B. sele- 
ne locally common June 11-18 and early September 
only; the following spp. common lst three weeks of 


June: ee celtis; Limenitis astyanax; Thory 
bes pylades; I. ——— llus 3; Phyciodes cteis; Eu- 


phydryas phacton; Strymon falacer; S, edwardsii, 
For the 2nd successive year a Bucculatrix breeding 


on Quercus was almost in plague abundance, countless 
millions spinning down in mid-June to pupate, Meli- 
taea harrisii appeared June 14; Speyeria idalia late 
Aug.—Sept., common; Hesperia leonardus abundant 
Sept,3-11; autumn generation of Eurema lisa scarcer 
than in 1948, The following species are recorded 
as abundant, without dates: Everes comyntas; Pholi- 
sora catullus; Phyciodes tharos; Papilio troilus; 
Colias eurytheme; hilodice; Limenitis archippus; 
Polites epee: mystic, and peckius; Euptychia 


euryta; Ancyloxypha numitor; Vanessa atalanta; y. 
virginiensis; Speyeria cybele; 3 Proteides clarus; - 
anes hobomok. Very unusual dates or species meet 


Lethe eurydice, June 18; L. 
Speyeria aphrodite, Sept, 23; 


Eurema lisa, June 11; 
rtlandia, June 23; 


Lycaena thoe, Sept, 11 and 17; Pieris protodice, 
Oct, 8 and 10; Hylephila phyleus, Oct. 17; Pyrgus 


communis, Oct, 10, Larvae of sp iiseceneiue quingue- 
maculatus were common and P, sextus rare on Physalis 
in Sept., with surprising Reenicadee of black form 
larvae of quinguemaculatus. A fresh Celerio lineata 
was at light Sept, 25. Erannis tiliaria abundant 
Oct. 28 - Nov. 23; Alsophila pometaria, scarce in 
Nov., becoming common in Dec,, taken to Dec, 21. 

Putman (Klots), Collecting probably below nor- 
mal in August, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Vicinity of Barnstable, Cape Cod 
(Kimball), Adverse influences were drought, continu- 
ing to late August, and the spraying of the entire 
Cape from the air with DDT in late May; collecting 
was reasonably good in early July and in Sept.-Oct.; 
response to bait was poor; many species which might 
have been expected by analogy with previous experi- 
ence on Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard were absent, 
The following were common: Erynnis brizo and juvena 
lis (late Apr.); Ancyloxypha numitor; Ph Phlegethontius 


sextus; Lapara bombycoides; Smerinthus spp.; Anisota 

; Grambidia pallida (abundant) ; Halisidota tes- 
sellaris; Hyphantria textor; Feltia ducens; Anomogyna 
spp.; Protolampra brunneicollis; Papaipema "marginidens 
Schinie arcigera and brevis; Cryphia spp.; Marathysea 
inficita; Paectes ocylatrix; Auto falcifera 
brassicae; Do spadaria (very abundant, late 


June to mid-Sept.); Anticarsia gemmatilis; Gabara bi- 
puncta; Bleptina caradrinalis; Datana drexeli; Tolype 
iaricis; Synchlora aerata; Metasiopsis ossularia; 
Scopula enucleata; Pleuroprucha insulsaria; Percnop- 
tilota obstipata; Euphyia centrostrigaria; Semjothisa 
spp.; Apicia confusaria; Lagoa crispata; Hymenig spp. 


Nomophila noctuella; Loxostege helvialis; Schoenobius 
spp.; Crambus spp.; and many Phycitinae, Particular- 


ly interesting captures were: Magusa orbifera (3); 
Cleora manitoba (2); and Topeutis perstrialis, 

Vicinity of Waltham (Rogers). Papilio ajax, 
Apr.12; Erynnis horatius, (worn), and Incisalia irus, 
Apes 27; I. niphon 9, Apr.30 (unusually early dates). 

. augustus was abnormally scarce, perhaps as a re- 
ae of failure of 1948 wild blueberry crop, Strymon 
spp., Speyeria, and other midsummer butterflies were 
far below normal abundance, A colony of Achalarus 
lycidas, an unusual species in this area, was in full 
emergence by June 10, as compared with a late June 
emergence in a previous year at Johnstown, R,I, 

The Johnstons reported an exceptionally poor 
year for most Rhopalocera, with lycaena hypophlaeas 
almost absent, in contrast to 1948 abundance, Van- 
essa cardui, however, was very common around Boston, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (Gerould & Gottschalk), Around Ha- 
nover Danaus plexippus was unusually abundant, In 
contrast, Colias were decidedly below average, with 
philodice no more evident than the few e heme or 
hybrids, Near Jefferson Vanessa cardui was very cam 
mon Aug.13-15, Oeneis jutta was said to have been 
chased into N.H, from the newly discovered colony in 
southern Maine and thus becomes a new State record, 


VERMONT, Central region (Klots), A number of 
Erora laeta taken in two localities where careful 
search did not disclose it in 1948 or in the late 
1930's; dates June 4-15, During the same period and 
on July 15-16 other butterflies were about as usual, 
Possible exceptions: Melitaea harrisii, a dense co- 
lony freshly emerged, June 4-15; Papilio ajax not 
seen in a locality where abundant in late May, 1948; 
1st gen, P. glaucus perhaps commoner than usual, 


MAINE (Brower), Cool, cloudy spring, followed 
by drought in July, Numbers of most species much 
depressed, The following first dates of capture are 
reported (unless otherwise specified, the locality 
4s Augusta): Colias philodice, Apr.30, (very scarce 
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in Sept., none June-Aug.); Pieris rapas, May 5; Nym- 
phalis antiopa, May 7; Papilio ajax, May 11; Lycaen- 
opsis pseudargiolus enue scarce) and Strymon 
melinus (unusually common) May 14; Incisalia niphon 
(to June 6); Feniseca tarquinius (some worn); Bolor= 
da toddi, May 17; Phyciodes tharos (scarce all year) 
May 18; Papilio glaucus, Liberty, May 24; Boloria 
selene, Bar Harbor, May 26; Lycaena hlasas (un- 
usually scarce) and Poanes hobomok, May 30; Hesperia 
sassacus and Atrytone bimacula, June 2; A. ruricola, 
June 3; Thorybes pylades, June 4; Polites themisto- 
cles, June 13; Limenitis arthemis, Liberty, June 12; 


Euphydryas phaeton, June 19; Proteides clarus and 
Amblyscirtes hegon, June 23; Ancyloxypha numitor, 
June 25 (unusually common); Lycaena thoe, June 30; 
Lethe eurydice, July 2; Minois alope, July 9; Spey- 
eria cybele, July 19; Nymphalis antiopa, Sept. 12; 
Colias eurytheme, Belgrade, Oct, 8, VERY RARE; Nym— 
phalis j-album, one Oct.11 (no others), Many moths 
were recorded, of which the following are of excep- 
tional interest: Septis commoda (new State record), 
Ashland, July 18; Legna perditalis (first definite 
State record), Princeton, July 18; Lobophora nivi- 
erata, Mt. Katahdin, July 25; Heliomata cycladata 
(first State record), Gardiner, June 4. Unusually 


common: Phlegethontius 5-maculata; Hyppa xylinoides; 
Rachela bruceata; Coryphista meadii; Eudule mendica, 


NOVA SCOTIA (Ferguson). Butterflies were gene- 
rally common, moths in tremendous and unusual abun- 
dance. Incisalia augustus, polios, niphon, and Ly- 
caenopsis pseudargiolus, Mt, Uniacke, May 8, and Al- 
dershot, May 9; Oeneis jutta, Mt. Uniacke, June 3; 
Papilio brevicauda at 5 localities in Cape Breton 
in early July; only 1 specimen of Plebeius argyrog= 
nomon at Baddeck, but common elsewhere in Caps Bre= 
ton, and also in Halifax Co.; Speyeria spp. were 
common in July, in contrast to 1948 scarcity; worn 
Boloria titania (= "chariclea") at Parrsboro, Aug. 
12; Vanessa cardui and virginiensis common in late 
summer after several years!’ absence; Polygonia and 
Nymphalis remained scarce, Twenty-two species of 
macroheterocera were added to the Province list, 
some of which were: Celama triquetrana; Agrotis mol- 
lis;_Septis vulgaris; S. apamiformis; Elaphria geor- 

ei; Pleuroprucha insulsaria; Semiothisa gnophosaria; 
Anacamptodes vellivolata; Metarranthis (undetermined 
8p.)3 Catocala coccinata; Andropolia contacta; and 
Septis plutonia, Oporophtera brumata appeared for 
the first time in North America; it is established 
in a considerable area near Halifax, and has probab- 
ly actually been present for some time; it is a pest 
of fruit, shade, and forest trees in Europe, and its 
introduction should be viewed with concern, Other 
interesting captures were: Homoglaea hircina, April, 
Metalepsis fishi, May 1, both from near Halifax; 
Catocala connubialis, Coldbrook and Annapolis, 
July 23-26; Cerma cora, Marathyssa inficita, and num 
bers of Crypvhia pervertens and Paectes oculatrix 
from the Annapolis Valley; Gluphisia avimacula in 
numbers at Centreville; Notodonta simplaria, Centre- 
ville, June 4; Hemaris gracilis, Southampton, Aug.6. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, Southeastern portion (Ferguson). 
Boloria titania (= "chariclea"), Dorchester, Aug.5= 
11; Polygonia progne and faunus same locality and 
dates; also Sphinx kalmiae, Rhodophora florida,etc.; 
Strymon acadica, near Moncton, early August. 


7. NORTHEAST - cont, Vol. III, nos,8-9 


Northern portion and Gaspé region of Quebec 
(Ferguson and Klots), In latter half of July Bolo- 
ria selene was abundant and worn; Plebeius saepiolus 
was common; Boloria titania was abnormally scarce 
on the Cascapedia road, in contrast to 1948, At 
Bathurst, Aug. 2-4, Lycaena dorcas could be taken at 
the rate of 100 per hour; Coenonympha inornata was 
absent. A few miles to the south, Boloria titania 
was abundant; also present were Colias interior, 
Speyeria atlantis, Nymphalis milberti, Boloria sel- 


ene, and single Polygonia gracilis and Strymon li- 


parops, Autographa octoscripta and Hydriomena fur~ 
cata were taken at light at Bathurst, 


QUEBEC, Granby (Bro, Adelphe), Butterflies 
were abundant, Species taken in Aug., in order of 
decreasing abundance: Vanessa _cardui, Danaus plexi- 
ppus, Speyeria aphrodite (mostly fresh), Colias eu- 
rytheme (from Aug.5),Boloria selene (1 worn speci- 
men Aug.8, numerous fresh ones after Aug.16), Lycae- 
na hypophlaeas (common after Aug.9), Speyeria cybele 
(ap to Aug.16, mostly worn), Vanessa virginiensis 
(from Aug.6 on), Phyciodes tharos (from Aug. 8 on, 
mostly after Aug. 13), Colias philodice, Minois alope 
(worn) and Boloria toddi (equal), Limenitis archip- 
pus, Nymphalis milberti, About 1200 moths were taken 
in the same period, including several melanic Sep- 
tis arctica. 

Montreal region (Gray, Munroe, Sheppard). Lep- 
idoptera were much less abundant in open areas than 
in 1947 or 1948, but were normally abundant in low- 
lying, wooded places, Some representative dates 
are: Vanessa atalanta, Apr.3, present in moderate 
numbers through the spring; Lithophane unimoda, Apr, 
13, new generation abundant in Oct.; Caenurgina sp., 
abundant May 5; Zale sp., May 7; Diacrisia virgini- 
ca, May 14 to Aug., without evident break; Xanthor- 
rhoe lacustrata and Simyra henrici, May 16; Papili 
glaucus, May 17 (about 3 weeks ahead of nOREnIVE 
Gabarasa ambigualis, June 1-5; Autographa falcifera, 
June 2-9, late July; Phlegethontius 5-maculatus, 
June 12 to July 3 and Sept. 2 to 27; Euclidina cus- 
pidea, June 3-19; Phragmatobia fuliginosa, June 4 
and July 17-29; Hyphantria textor, June 4-13; Chy- 
tolita morbidalis, June 5-29; Isia isabella, June 
6-24; Gluphisia septentrionalis, June 8-13 and July 
29; Dyspteris abortivaris, common about June 10; 
Euchlaena serrata, June 9 to July 15; lacinipolia 
lorea, June 9-21; Minois alope, June 11 to July 16, 
common; Arzama obliqua, June 12; Habrosyne gloriosa, 
June 13-21, common, a second generation late in 
July; Nymphula obscuralis, June 18-26, common; Pri- 
onoxystus robiniae, about June 19, common; Plusio— 
donta compressipalpis, June 19 and July 27-29, com- 
mon; Parallelia bistriaris, June 20 and Aug, 2-9; 
Schoenobius sp., June 22; Septis arctica, June 26- 
29 (unusually early); Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, 
very common from June 28 to July 16 and from Aug. 

12 to 22, the spring generation was, however, 
searce; Epizeuxis lubricalis, July 2 to Aug. 3; Le- 
the eurydice, common in early July; Pieris rapae, 
scarce in spring, but abundant July 4 to Oct. 10; 
Papilio ajax, last. gen. scarce, but 2nd gen, com- 
mon July 16 to Aug. 28; Colias eurytheme, July 16 to 
Nov, 2, scarcer than philodice until Oct., when it 
became more abundant; Colias philodice, July 16 to 
Nov, 2; Crymodes devastatrix, July 16 to Aug.18, ve- 
ry common; Polygonia interrogationis, July 20 to 
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Aug.16, common (usually rare or absent in this re- 
gion); Catocale crataegi, July 25 to Aug.9, common 
and rubbed; C,. unijuga, July 25 and Aug.2; Peridro- 
ma _margaritosa, Aug.12-23, Oct.6-16, very common; 
Catocala cerogama, July 30 to Aug.4, common, a mel- 
anic taken; Amphipyra pyramidoides and A, glabella, 
both common about July 30; Agroperina helva, July 
30 to Aug.5, common; Vanessa virginiensis, July 31 
to Sept.7, common; Everes comyntas, Aug.2 to Sept. 
11, common; Catocala parta, Aug.2 to 4, a melanic 
taken; C. concumbens, Aug.2-31, the most numerous 
species of the genus; Euxoa messoria, very common 
in Aug. (in contrast to 1947 and 1948); Leucania 
unipuncta, Aug.2 to Oct, 10, extremely abundant, 
comprising 90% of the specimens on Professor Gray's 
bait line; Ancyloxypha numitor, common Aug.7-10; 
Eurois occulta, Aug.12-23, very common; Speyeria 
cybele, a male on Aug.28, an unusually late date; 
Nymphalis jzalbum, Sept.2; Lithomoia solidaginis, 
Sept.11; Xanthia lutea, Sept.11-21; Nymphalis anti- 
opa, Sept,J1; Xylena nupera, Oct.11; Ctenucha vir- 
ginica, Oct.27 (an unusual date); Erannis tiliaria, 
common about Oct.29; Oporophtera bruceata, Oct,29 
to Nov.16, Unusual records were: Deidamia inscrip- 
tum, St. Anne de Bellevue, April 20; Strymon melin- 
us, St. Anne de Bellevue, Aug.14, ? new record for 
the Province; Anticarsia gemmatilis, Oct.11; (all 
Professor Gray). Sheppard records a massive flight 
of Acentropus niveus at Montreal, Aug.6; over 100 
specimens were taken at light at his home on that 
night, and many more were seen; none were seen on 
the following night, and the species did not reap- 
pear; this locality is about three miles from the 
nearest likely breeding ground. 

Montebello region, early July (Munroe), Lepid- 
optera were very numerous; small quadrifid noctuids 
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7. NORTHEAST - cont, 


were abundant in the daytime in undergrowth of rich 
deciduous woods. No specific records available, 
Mont Tremblant region, late June (Munroe), Lep- 
idoptera were abundant, the usual run of seasonal 
species being present, The most common diurnals 
were Papilio glaucus (in expected numbers) and Lime- 
nitis arthemis (in massive and unusual abundance), 
Danaus plexippus was also numerous at this time, 
Shawinigan Falls region, latter half of July 
(Munroe), Lepidoptera were in at least normal abun- 
dance, with species at about normal dates, Euxoa spp, 
esp, ochrogaster, were more common than for the past 
three years, though far from maximm abundance, 
Small, pale brown coleophorids were very numerous, 
Chateau Beaumont region, Laurentide Park, early 
August (Munroe), Lepidoptera were very abundant, 
as is the rule in this area, The most common spe- 
cies of diurnals were Boloria titania (= "chariclea") 
(swarming everywhere in the dwarf birch-caribou moss 
areas), Plebeius argyrognomon, Colies interior, Pi- 
eris rapae, Polygonia faunus, and Vanessa carduj, 
the last in shockingly worn condition, This part 
of the Park, which has not been collected previously, 
is at an altitude of between 2500 and 3000 feet, 
and has vegetation of a Hudsonian facies, although 
Dr, Yves Desmarais states that the climax appears 
to be Canadian, Moths were very abundant, especial- 
ly a number of species of Tortricoidea, One Coeno- 
nympha inornata was taken, a new record for the Park, 


Contributors: Bro, Adelphe; P.F. Bellinger; A.E, 
Brower; G, Ehle; P.R, Ehrlich; D.C. Ferguson; J.H. 
Gerould; C.W, Gottschalk; W.M. Johnston; J.A, Keji; 
C.P, Kimball; A.B. Klots; C.L, & JE, Remington; 
W.P. Rogers; L.R. Rupert. 


8, FAR NORTH — ALASKA TO LABRADOR 


by T.N. Freeman 
Ottawa, Ontario 


It was pointed out in the Summary for this re- 
gion last year that season to season summaries for 
any one locality are usually impossible because 
those areas are not visited more than once, Howev— 
er, the following notes may be of general interest, 


The lepidopterous highlight of this area undoubt- 
edly was the widespread occurrence and unprecedented 
abundance of hordes of Vanessa cardui from the 
southern tip of James Bay north to Port Harrison on 
the barren lands of the east coast of Hudscn's Bay, 
It was also abundant at Churchill and according to 
Dr. Gottschalk a 9 was found at Chesterfield Inlet, 
Keewatin, N.W.T., on July 27, It was also abundant 
in Newfoundland and when we consider that this spe- 
cies cannot overwinter in Canada, except perhaps in 
the extreme southern portion of Ontario, its north- 
ern migrations extended for at least 1000 miles, 

The following are some general notes pertaining to 
specific localities, 


DAWSON, YUKON TERRTTORY 


Paul F, Bruggemann furnished the following re- 
marks on this locality, With some exceptions, Lep- 
idoptera were few in individuals of any one species, 
This may have been due to the unusually wet season, 
Tt was noted that many of the species which are com- 
mon in the northern Canadian prairie region, were 
also taken at Dawson, Papilio glaucus was quite 
abundant below 3000 feet elevation, above which Pa- 
pilio machaon aliaska was fairly abundant and ovi- 
positing on Artemisia arctica, 


NORMAN WELLS, N,.W.T, 


This locality approximately coincides with Kir- 
by's old type locality, "Lat, 66", In general, the 
lepidopterous fauna is mainly characteristic of that 
of the coniferous forest zone, with a few arctic in- 
trusions, Colias and Boloria were the most abundant 
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in number of individuals although species were few. 
The genera represented were Coeno ha, Limenitis, 
Phyciodes, Nymphalis, Anthocharis, Pieris, Lycaena, 


and Lycaenopsis, 
YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 


Yellowknife is on the North Arm of Great Slave 
Lake, The lepidopterous components of the fauna are 
those indigenous to the coniferous zone plus a few 
arctic intrusions, Euchloe ausonides, Pieris napi, 


Colias christina, Oeneis jutta, and O. chryxus caryi 
were the most abundant butterflies, 


MOOSE FACTORY, ONTARIO 


This locality is situated at the southern end of 
James Bay. The survey parties were there only for a 
short time en route to stations along the west coast 
of James and Hudson's Bay. Pyrausta nubilalis and 
Celerio gallii were noteworthy captures. Leucania 
unipuncta was abundant at light on 11 September, 


RUPERT HOUSE, QUEBEC 


Inclement weather along the whole western coast 
of James and Hudson's Bays reduced the collecting. 
Papilio machaon was taken and verifies Holland's re- 
cord for Rupert House, Vanessa cardui was abundant, 
One Danaus plexippus was captured. This is well 
south of the tree limit; no arctic species was seen, 


GREAT WHALE RIVER, QUEBEC 


This locality lies in the Transition Zone and 
the Lepidoptera consist of arctic and coniferous 
zone species. Osneis taygete was the most abundant 
and all other indigenous species were rare, The in- 
trusion of the southern Vanessa cardui was striking. 
As many as 200 specimens could be seen at one time, 
in late June. The larvae occurred literally in hun- 
dreds of thousands, feeding on yarrow and tansy, and 
many of the larvae were eaten by Pipits and Horned 
Larks, Many fell from the food=plants and became 
trapped in sand-pits, The larvae pupated in mid- 
August and began to emerge at the end of the month. 
Pupae sent to Ottawa emerged until September 20. 
Peridroma margaritosa and Nomophila noctuella were 
significant moth records for this locality. 


PORT HARRISON, QUEBEC 


This locality, well within the barrens, had the 
usual Boloria, Oensis, Colias, and Erebia in limited 
numbers, Vanessa cardui arrived in late July but 
apparently did not find a suitable food plant. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


In the western part Boloria and Oeneis were ab- 
sent, Colias scarce, Blues and Coppers abundant in 
certain habitats, In the eastern part Pieris rapae 
was abundant in an area deep in the woods and clear= 
ed of timber thirteen years ago. Papilio glaucus 
and P. brevicauda were also numerous, Danaus plex- 
ippus occurred at St. Johns, Coenonympha inornata 
and our old friend Vanessa cardui were abundant 
generally in Newfoundland, 


Contributors: P.F. Bruggemann; C.W, Gottschalk, 
= 


Vol.III, nos.8-9 
BOOK REVIEWS, A of the 
and Skippers of Kansas,* by William D, Field 


Mr, Field, now an Associate Curator of Insects 
at the United States National Museum, wrote in the 
preface to his Manual: "Many students of nature 
would like to be able to determine their own finds, 
It was with this in mind that the simple faunal list 
was enlarged into a manual with complete keys to 
the various families, genera and species, The inten- 
tion has been to eliminate from the manual as much 
technical language as possible, in order to make it 
more easily usable to younger and inexperienced col- 
lectors, ... A rather lengthy introduction has been 
included to prepare the beginning student for an in- 
telligent use of the subject right at the start, and 
also perhaps to arouse his interest, ... References 
are placed in the footnotes so that the student who 
may find some particular interest in the several sub- 
jects discussed can make further studies," 


The first section succeeds exceptionally well in 
introducing to the untrained enthusiast the serious 
study of butterflies, with discussions of nomencla- 
ture, classification, the structure of each life his- 
tory stage, migration, butterfly senses, and other 
subjects, A serious deficiency here is the lack of 
a biologically tenable, modern discussion of subspe- 
cies and of individual and seasonal variants, That 
such an omission would be unlikely today emphasizes 
the recentness and yet tremendous impact of the su- 
perb theoretical treatments of the "New Systematics" 
by Mayr, Huxley, Dobzhansky, Simpson, and many oth— 
ers, In the body of the Manual the descriptions, 
all of which appear to be newly prepared, are simple 
and lucid. For ease in handling the necessary tech- 
nical terms there is an extensive glossary, 


A distinctive feature of Field's book is the 
regular use of keys for identification of superfam- 
ilies, families, genera, and species, as well asa 
few to subfamilies and tribes, How most butterfly- 
book writers have so long neglected the invaluable 
technique of identification keys is a curiosity, 


The Manual includes detailed characterizations 
of the adults, pupae, and larvae of all higher 
groups, Under each species in addition to the des— 
cription, there are notes on distribution, flight 
periods in Kansas, host plants, and references to 
figures in the standard books by J.H, Comstock, Hol- 
land, Clark, and J.A. Comstock, A real disappoint~- 
ment to the reviewer was the large amount of space 
devoted to aberrations and forms, a disappointment 
heightened by the lack of genetical interpretation of 
these phenomena which are essentially the province 
of genetics rather than taxonomy and nomenclature, 


These shortcomings are perhaps the product of the 
date of preparation and could be raised equally for 
virtually all other Lepidoptera manuals preceding 
this one by Field, Its originality and thoroughness 
make this a book valuable for frequent reference for 
the specialist as well as the collector for whom it 
was intended. 


*Bull Univ,Kansas, vol.39,no 10: 327 pp.,2 pls. 1938, 


AVAILABLE NOW FREE OF CHARGE, Merely write: 
Prof, C.D. Michener, Dept. of Entomology, Un- 


iversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS OF A.A,A.S, AND ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The 1949 meetings of the E,S.A. were held at 
Tampa, Florida, December 13-16, As usual, there 
were papers on the program of lepidopterological 
interest, primarily in a symposium on Entomology and 
Zoogeography, Dr, Charles D, Michener discussed 
"Geographical Isolation and Speciation", and Dr, Al- 
exander B, Klots presented a paper on "Circumpolar 
and Alpine Distribution of Butterflies," 


University duties kept the writer from attending 
the E,S,A, meetings at such inconvenient dates, but 
the societies meeting with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science had several papers 
of exceptional interest this year. The A.A.A.S, met 
in New York City December 26-31, and readers of the 
Lep. News may be interested in some selections from 
the program, 


Of outstanding interest was a symposium on "The 
Role of the South Atlantic Basin in Biogeography and 
Evolution with Special Emphasis on the History of 
South America During the Mesozoic Era." It was ar- 
ranged by the thriving new Society for the Study of 
Evolution and was presided over by Dr. Ernst Mayr, 
Of course, the central theme was the Wegenerian Hy- 
pothesis of Continental Drift (Wegener tried to show 
that South America and Africa, as well as other land 
masses, had once been connected along the sides now 
forming the shores of the South Atlantic Ocean and 
that the continents had drifted apart rather rapidly 
during Mesozoic times), Nine formal papers and 
about the same number of arranged discussion papers 
were read by a galaxy of noted physical geologists, 
paleontologists, botanists, entomologists, and ver= 
tebrate zoologists, Thus, fresh, authoritiative ap- 
proaches to the problem were made from very many 
points of view, While no one officially attempted 
to arrive at a conclusion after the papers and dis- 
cussion, the writer went away thoroughly convinced 
that there was hardly a shred left to support those 
who accept the essentials of the Wegenerian hypothe- 
sis and that virtually conclusive evidence was pre= 
sented, particularly by the geologists, that large- 
scale Continental Drift did not occur, Also, appar- 
ently a trans-Atlantic land-bridge eastward from Pra- 
zil to Africa has little or no support today and on=- 
ly passing reference was made to such a bridge, In- 
cidentally, few if any Lepidoptera could be expected 
to throw much light on Drift or land-bridges, since 
almost any modern Lepidoptera occurrence in South 
America and Africa could be explained on the basis 
of transportation of pioneers by wing and wind, 


Two papers on Lepidoptera were listed in the 
Evolution program, one by Prof, Ernst Caspari on 
"Effect of two alleles occurring in natural popula- 
tions on viability in Ephestia" being read by title 
only and presumably appearing in print soon, The 
other, by the writer, was on "Evidence on species 
separation in the lepidopterous genus Colias", and 
known facts were reviewed, in combination with new 
ones, to show that eurytheme and philodice are sepa— 
rate, frequently hybridizing species of Colias, 


Prof, Caspari also had a paper on Lepidoptera 
on the progrem of the Genetics Society of America, 
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entitled "Serological Differences between a*a* and 
aa Ephestia," 


The 1950 meetings will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, after Christmas, but a number of biological 
societies will probably meet separately in Columbus, 
Ohio, in September, The plans of the E.S.A. are not 
yet known to the writer, 


<— 


PERSONALIA 


C.L. Remington 


Prof, RENE LICHY, Caracas, Venezuela, returned 
this fall from an extended trip to Europe. He wrote 
enthusiastically of the kind attention he received, 
particularly from Mr, N.D. Riley, Dr. Karl Jordan, 
and MM, J. Bourgogne and P, Viette, during research 
visits to the British Museum, the Tring Museum, and 
the Muséum National d'Histoire Naturelle in Paris, 
He was able to examine to his satisfaction the Fel- 
der types of Eurema and of Amblypterus tigrina, 


ARTHUR D, HALL, a Charter Member of the Lepid- 
opterists' Society, died in Camp Hill Veterans Hos- 
pital, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 31 December 1949. 

He was 78 years old. Born in England, Mr, Hall emi- 
grated to Canada just after the First World War and 
lived for a time in Ontario before moving to Great 
Village, Nova Scotia, his home for several years, 

He was a keen moth collector in England as well as 

in Ontario and Nova Scotia. The Hall collection and 
smal] library were bequeathed to Mr, H.G. Payne, Pro- 
vincial Apiarist, Truro, N.S. 


CLAUDE I, SMITH, a Charter and Sustaining Mem 
ber of the Lepidopterists' Society, was drowned in 
a fishing accident in San Francisco, California, 
4 November 1949. Mr. Smith, only 27 years old at 
the time of the tragedy, was a student of entomology 
at the University of California and was working 
there on a revision of the noctuid genus Annaphila, 
He was married and the father of two small boys, 
Mrs, Smith turned over to the University his notable 
collection of western North American moths, 


The Autumn, 1949, issue of American Scientist 
reports that KENT H, WILSON, studying at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, received a substantial grant "to aid 
in a study of the two species of the Glaucus group, 
Papilio glaucus Linné and Papilio rutulus Lucas," 


Prof. K.J. HAYWARD, who has returned to Argen- 
tina from his lengthy stay in England, notified us 
that the second volume on the Hesperiidae of Argen- 
tina was in the printers' hands in October, As a 
result of his very successful trip, he now has as- 
sembled a complete synonymic list of the Argentine 
butterflies, with 748 species and subspecies, 


Dr. EUGENE MUNROE has accepted a position with 
the Systematic Entomology Unit, Division of Entomolo- 
gy, of the Canadian Department of Agriculture, in 
Ottawa, This Unit apparently now has the largest 
staff of lepidopterists in the Western Hemisphere, 

It long was a distinguished center for Lepidoptera 
research with the presence of Dr, J.H. McDunnough, 
who retired from the Unit three years ago, 
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AN ECONOMICAL STORAGE-BOX 


by P.H.H. Gray 
Macdonald College, Quebec 


A light (weight 2 lbs.) but strong storage-box 
for pinned insects can be made easily and at a very 
small cost, with the materials listed below and in 
the manner described. The boxes are in book-form, 
They measure 16" x 12", are 3 7/8" thick, and re- 
quire 17" of shelf depth, Each will hold about 250 
noctuid-sized moths, or about 100 of the Nymphalis 
type. One box requires the following materials, or 
pro rata as stated: 


4 pieces 3/8" thick basswood, 1 3/4" x 16" 

4 pieces 3/8" thick basswood, 1 3/4" x 11 1/4" 

2 pieces box pasteboard 12" x 16", for covers 

4, pieces liner pasteboard 11 1/4" x 15 1/4", for 
the pinning medium (see notes below) 

White paper to cover the liner 

13'4" passepartout (picture-binding) 7/8" wide 
(or 3 1/2 rolls of 10 yards for 9 boxes) 

3 tubes "Glyptal" Gen'l Purpose Cement for 9 boxes 

1 tube "Duco" Household Cement for 9 Boxes 

20 small flat-headed nails, 5/8" long 

16 small picture (French) nails, 7/8" long 


I get the wood strips sawn for me in 4'1" 
lengths, and cut them to the box lengths, sanding 
all open ends, I have a squaring-up frame of flat 
strips of wood nailed to a 12" wide ironing board 
(retired household property!) to accomodate the 12" 
x 16" dimensions of the box, The two 16" and the 
two 11 1/4" basswood strips are "Glyptaled" at the 
ends and nailed together in the squaring up frame 
with two 7/8" nails at each butted corner, 


A very sharp knife is needed to cut the paste- 
board (you could have it cut at a factory). The 16" 
x 12" cover=pasteboard is then glyptaled onto the 
edges of the box-frame and tacked down with the 
5/8" flat-headed nails, as far dow as slightly to 
depress the edges or corners of the pasteboard. A 
duplicate of this makes the other half of the box, 


A double layer of liner pasteboard is glyptaled 
into each half=box, spotting the adhesive only 
enough to hold the two pieces firmly, You can use 
the flat grey-coloured liner or corrugated paste=- 
board; the latter must be stuck together "hill-to- 
valley", the kind with the hills 3/8" apart. Heavy 
weights are needed to stick these together and to 
the cover, White paper is "ducoed" sporadically and 
weighted down on the liner, "Glyptal" seems to be 
too tough for pins 1 and 2 to penetrate, These two 
cements appear to contain amyl acetate; they repel 
psocids (book-lice) for at least six months, Glyp- 
tal is made by Canadian General Electric, Duco by 
Canadian Industries Ltd. Similar adhesives can be 
obtained under other names in other countries, 


All open ends and edges are covered with passe- 
partout folded over, The two half=boxes are now 
placed side to side, covers undermost, and a strip 
of passepartout stuck along the adjacent edges to 
form an inner hinge, When this is dry the two 
halves are folded together, closing the box; it is 
then placed on its front edge, and another strip of 
binding paper stuck along the back joint completes 
a double hinge. The box is now ready for use. You 
ean add inner strips of basswood, to project on 
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three sides of one half, with the exposed edges 
rounded for half their depth, to make a closer fit, 
I do not add a hook or catch, 


If the wood strips are less than 1 3/4" wide 
the pin heads protrude when the box lies open flat, 
Since specimens are pinned into both halves, you 
may have pin heads through your larger moths and 
butterflies if you use 1 1/2" wood, 


It takes about two hours to make one box, You 
may save time but spend more money by having ready= 
cut pasteboard, These boxes are for the far—fron- 
rich enthusiast, I made nine boxes last winter for 
about 85 cents each, the pasteboard costing nothing. 


Sear 


THE NOMENCLATURE CONTROVERSY 


A group of taxonomists in Washington, D.C., has 
published a statement (Science, vol.110: p.595; 1949) 
about the much-discussed nomenclatural events at the 
1948 international zoological congress, It is in- 
tended to remedy the fact that "the basic issues 
have not been sufficiently emphasized." (See Lep. 
News 3: pp.19=20, 67). After the events are re- 
viewed briefly, the statement is continued as follows: 


"The following facts stand out as the basic is- 
sues: (1) the most momentous actions of a half-centu- 
ry in zoological nomenclature were taken at Paris 
without preliminary announcement, without the usual 
opportunities for consideration by zoologists in gene= 
ral, and without prior study and approval by the regu- 
lar commissioners; (2) in many cases approval was giv- 
en only "in principle! with no provision for review 
of the principles and with the actual wording left to 
a comittee of jurists; (3) not only was no provision 
made for review of these principles, but no right was 
reserved for the regular commission, the internation- 
al congress, or zoologists to accept or reject the 
final wording of the proposed revision or any of its 
parts before promulgation, 


"It is clear that the program which produced these 
issues was created and fostered by the secretary of 
the commission, who no doubt believed that his actions 
were desirable and necessary to improve the nomencla- 
tural situation. Nevertheless, shorn of all obfusca- 
tions regarding ‘mandates from the congress,’ dangers 
of delay, and similar assertions, the means taken to 
effect the ends are contrary to the principles and 
practices on which international cooperation in nom- 
enclature was established and by which it has func-= 
tioned for nearly half a century. 


"Such actions strike at fundamentals, If they 
are allowed to stand, international cooperation in 
nomenclature will be a farce, the confidence upon 
which support of the commission has been based will 
be lost, and the accomplishments of years in the field 
of zoological nomenclature will be jeopardized, 


"If confidence is to be maintained and interna= 
tional cooperation made secure, any plan for revision 
of the code must have widespread approval, Zoolog= 
ists must be permitted to see any such proposals and 
express their reactions, the full commission must 
study all proposals, as well as the comments of Zo- 
ologists, and pass judgment on them, and, if it 
still seems desirable to maintain the formality, the 
following International Congress of Zoology must 
formally approve the final draft." 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIGS 


The second lot of distribution data sheets are 
all in and consolidated. These cover the first ten 
Satyridae in McDunnough's 1938 Checklist plus Neo- 
nympha dorothea Nabokov published since that year, 
Reports were filed by 63 collaborators, Some of 
these reports included data from museum collections 
and others from State and local lists, Such addi- 
tional information is most welcome, 


The annexed table shows the distribution of the 
species involved by the number of counties in each 
Province and State from which specimens were report= 
ed. Those members who are not collaborators are 
urged to study the list in connection with their 
own records, If any of you can add information 
please send it to me, All additional records will 
be welcome but we are most anxious to get more data 
from States where less than 20% of the counties are 
included in the table, Certain States are notice- 
able by their absence (Delaware) or very scant data 
(Indiana). Surely someone has material from them! 


Will some Canadian member please inform me of 
the number of counties or parishes in each of the 
Provinces? I would appreciate a reference to a 
list of the county names such as appears in the 
World Almanac for the States. 


Three records in the table need verification: 
Megisto mitchellii from New Jersey is based upon an 


PROVINCE 
OR STATE 


MANITOBA 


MMITCHELLI 
IM. HERMES 
4 |MEURYTUS 
IM. RUBRICATA 
P. XICAQUE 
°/e COUNTIES 
REPORTED 


old record of one specimen identified by Skinner and 
never again found; M, eurytus from Arizona and Ida- 
ho, each based on single specimens, the former in 

the Los Angeles Co, Museum, the latter in Dr. Cher- 
mock's collection with no other locality than "Idaho," 


Si 


The third series of data sheets, for Satyrodes, 
Coenonympha, and Eumenis, has been mailed. Any col- 
laborator who has not received them should notify me 
immediately, If members of the Society would make 
county-by-county censuses of Satyridae this season 
it would add greatly to the value of the final dis- 
tribution maps to accompany the NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES, 


oy 

In the task of preparing the summary of distri- 
butional data for each species for THE NEARCTIC BUT- 
TERFLIES it is necessary that I check as many as 
possible of the published State and local lists of 
butterflies, Will the members of the Society please 
do this for me: 1) send me references to every such 
list for the States with which they are familiar with 
a comment on the completeness of the list as far as 
they have been able to verify it; 2) the references 
for any other lists of which they have knowledge; 
3) copies of any lists that they may have in dupli- 
cate. 


F, Martin Brown, Coordinating Editor 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PROVINCE 
OR STATE 


NUMBER OF 
COUNTIES 


MINNESOTA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


MISSISSIPPI 


NOVA SCOTIA 


MISSOURI 


ONTARIO 
QUEBEC 


NEBRASKA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


ALABAMA 


NEW YORK 


Ly) 


ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 


NEW MEXICO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


w | @}] WM] 1 | @ |E. PORTLAND 
nN ® IN.DOROTHEA 
o) IN. PHOCION. 


COLORADO 


NORTH DAKOTA 


CONNECTICUT 


OHIO 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 


OKLAHOMA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


TENNESSEE 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


= FIELD NOTES 


BUTTERFLY REARING TECHNIQUES AND GLOVERIA CROSSES,- 
Last spring and summer, while persuading butterflies 
to oviposit in captivity, I was amazed how well the 
flower-pot-and-lamp system works, After failing to 
obtain eggs from two ge of Pieris beckerii Edw., 
which I carried home in small cardboard containers 
in the car, I decided that they had become too hot, 
I took a gallon thermos jug with ice cubes in it on 
my next collecting trip. I placed the oo in gauze- 
covered cartons that fit inside a tin can, which was 
suspended by a wire into the partially melted ice, 
The butterflies were quiet on the way home, and laid 
many eggs in captivity. This method has worked suc- 
cessfully on Melitaea wrightii Edw., M. gabbii Behr, 
Speyeria macaria Edw., S. callippe comstocki Gund., 
Phyciodes mylitta Edw., Limenitis lorquini Bdv., and 
Lycaena gorgon Bdv.; all laid numerous eggs. One S, 
callippe comstocki laid 190 eggs on dry violet 
leaves, The young larvae hatched, ate their egg 
shells, and went into hibernation immediately. The 
last of 32 L. lorquini larvae finished its hiberna- 
culum December Ist, 

Minois silvestris Edw. and Coenonympha califor- 
nia West.& Hew., collected in our patio, refused to 
lay eggs with a 40-watt bulb over the flower pot but 
soon began to oviposit when I switched to a 25-watt 
bulb, After devouring their egg shells, the newly- 
hatched C. california hibernated, 

A Heterochroa bredowii californica Butl, laid 
only one egg. The larva is so different fram L. 
lorquini that it doesn't seem reasonable to me to 
classify both species in the genus Limenitis as has 
been done in the recent revision, 

During September numerous Gloveria gargamelle 
medusa Stkr, G& were attracted to in my house al= 
most each day between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. A G' medusa 
mated with a 9 G. arizonensis Pack, and a 9 medusa 
with a G' arizonensis, Both crosses produced infer— 
tile eggs. 

William H, Evans, Sun Valley, Calif, 


COCOON WITH TWO PUPAE,- In about one bushel of co— 
coons of Samia walkeri F.& F, collected in the city 
of New Haven late in January, one contained two pu- 
pae. The exterior of the cocoon was normally 
formed except for a slight constriction running 
half way around the middle, However, the silk 
seemed to be continuous and only one Ailanthus leaf 
was wrapped about the cocoon, On the inside the ex- 
ternal depression became a smooth ridge encircling 
the cell, but it was not pronounced enough to sepa 
rate the two pupae entirely, for the one in the up- 
per part had partially crushed the other, Neither 
of the pupae was alive although one moth had half 
emerged from the upper one; the lower had never de= 
veloped at all. Apparently it had been partly 
crushed just after its formation, before hardening 
of the pupal cuticle, Among the other cocoons se- 
veral had a few threads in common or as many as 
five or six were found hanging from the same branch, 
but none of those examined had joined the cell as 
well as the silk. In order to do so the larvae 
would not only have had to choose the same precise 
place but start spinning at the same time, The fact 
that the two pupae are in an upright position with 
only one opening into the cocoon suggests that the 
two started spinning separate cocoons and that the 
lower one in an attempt to keep its exit open thrust 
aside the threads of the other, with a single cocoon 
resulting, 

R.W. Pease, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 


II 
MISCELLANEOUS Notes VOle11Z,nos.8-9 


The IXth International Congress of Entomology 
will be held in Amsterdam, Netherlands, from August 
17 to 24, 1951. (The VIIIth Congress was held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1948). Entomologists contem- 
plating the trip to Amsterdam will receive the appli- 
cation forms and programs when issued if they write: 
The Secretariate, c/o Physiologisch Laboratorium, 

136 Rapenburgerstraat, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 


>, 


Prof. Ralph W, Macy, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, whose planned book on the biology of North 
American butterflies was reported some time ago in 
the Lep, News, now has a substantial portion of the 
manuscript completed, However, there is still very 
much information which he is eager to get and he 
has sent a letter to Society members listing the 
points of special interest which active field work- 
ers can in many instances provide, He is especial- 
ly hopeful of obtaining numerous first quality pho- 
tographs, both in black-and-white and colcr, of all 
stages in natural habitats, The publisher will pay 
generously for photographs accepted and full credit 
will be given, Since the Macy book is not primari- 
ly taxonomic, it will not conflict with other works 
in preparation, such as Prof, Klots' manual, It 
will instead be a companion volume to them, His 
work deserves the fullest immediate support, 


xr 


Hugh B, Leech, curator at the California Acade- 
my of Sciences in San Francisco, has sent us a num 
ber of separates of two of his short papers on Lep- 
idoptera, These are available on request from the 
Associate Editor of the Lep. News. 


1, "The Occurrence of a Hollyhock-Seed Eater, Noc- 


bia." (Proc, Ent. Soc. Brit 
2. "Flights of Nymphalis californica Bdv, in Brite 
ish Columbia and Alberta in 1945."  (Can.Ent.,1945), 


Prof. Dr, HERMANN WEBER, the celebrated German 
entomologist best known internationally for his ex= 
cellent textbook, Lehrbuch der Entomologie, is pre 
paring a second edition of the Lehrbuch and has 
sent out a request for reprints on entomological 
subjects, He writes: "During the war I have lost 
my library, my collection of zoological papers and 
all my other possession. ... The conditions of pub- 
lic libraries in Germany are rather bad and will 
stay so for some time; at Tubingen foreign litera- 
ture is scarcely available," His address is: 

Prof, Dr. Hermann Weber 

Zodlogisches Institut 
Hélderlinstrasse 12 

(14b) Tiibingen, (French Zone) GERMANY 


a 


At least the first 20 pages of the "Service Di- 
rectory" have been issued by S.C, Carpenter, Box 
1344, Hartford, Conn, The Directory is mimeographed 
and is a list of dealers of scientific supplies, 
arranged alphabetically by objects sold, While it 
is very incomplete, all potential purchasers of 
such supplies will undoubtedly find many useful re- 
ferences to dealers, 


aa 
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20. Jacob Hubner (1761-1826) 


In 1937 Francis Hemming, of London, published 
the results of an intensive and complete study of 
the entomological works of Jacob Hubner and settled 
so far as possible the doubtful dates of Hubner's 
publications, The tremendous zoological importance 
of a work of this kind testifies to the major posi- 
tion of its subject, for the dates of Hibner's works 
affect the validity and use of a large portion of 
generic names of Lepidoptera, Mr. Hemming's book*, 
contained in two large volumes, is an exceptionally 
fine piece of bibliographical research, and we are 
indebted to him and to the Royal Entomological Soci- 
ety of London for kindly giving permission to draw 
on the book for the material in this brief survey 
of Hubner's life and work, and to reproduce the pho- 
tograph above. 


Jacob Hubner was born in Augsburg, Germany, on 
June 20, 1761, just three years after the publica- 
tion of Linnaeus' tenth edition of Systema Naturae, 
a foundation-stone on which Hubner was later to 
build, Little is know about his early life. Asa 
young boy he apparently excelled in school work, be- 
ing especially talented at drawing. He was a keen 
observer of anything strange or interesting, and re- 
corded his views in sketches, This may have intro- 
duced him to the world of insects, Upon completion 
of his schooling, he was apprenticed to an etcher 
or designer in the town, Augsburg was a cotton-weav- 
ing center, and the production of new prints was 4 
special pride, Hubner proved successful in this 


* Hemming, Francis, Hubner, A bibliographical and 
systematic account of the entomological works of 
Jacob Htibner, 2 vols, xxxiv 605 pp.; Royal Ento- 
mological Society of London, 1937, 
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work and obtained a good position at the conclusion 
of his apprenticeship, 


Htibner's interest in natural history probably 
emerged in his late teens or early twenties, In 
1784 he made his first attempts at copper plate il- 
lustrations of Lepidoptera, thus beginning a career 
that produced an unbelievable number of masterfully 
executed plates of Lepidoptera, In 1785 his first 
publication appeared - sixteen pages and three plates 
of new and little-known species of Lepidoptera, In 
1786 he began publishing the Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Schmetterlinge on the early stages of Lepidop- 
tera, a pioneering emphasis on life history, and by 
1790 two illustrated volumes had appeared, 


A chance for the broadening of his entomologi- 
cal, as well as artistic, interests came when in 
1786 he went to Niemierow, in the Ukraine (Russia) 
as a designer at a cotton factory. While there he 
did much Lepidoptera collecting and made a list of 
Ukrainian butterflies (never published), On the 
journey to and from Niemierow he was able to meet 
some foreign entomologists and inspect their col- 
lections and libraries, In 1789 he returned to 
Augsburg to continue his profession, 


He made a small diversion into ornithology in 
1793 with the publication of a work on birds and 
Lepidoptera, In later years he also wrote on such 
varied subjects as American Agaves, Bavarian land 
snails, and the city of Augsburg, but his work on 
Lepidoptera received the major part of his attention, 
At intervals of a few years appeared: the beginning 
of a synonymic catalogue of the Lepidoptera of the 
world; a large "monograph" of early stages of Euro- 
pean Lepidoptera entitled Geschichte europaischer 
Schmetterlinge (1793), which contained at its con- 
clusion 500 plates; and the initial parts (1796) of 
his great illustrated work on European Lepidoptera, 


Sammlung europaischer Schmetterlinge, with a total 
of 700 plates, 


In 1793 Hubner married an Augsburg woman, Maria 
Domanal, and they enjoyed an unusually happy domes—- 
tic life, unmarred except by the unavoidable mis- 
fortunes of war-produced financial troubles, After 
his marriage, Hubner evidenced a new spirit of con- 
fidence and vigor which is apparent in his work, 
There was one child of this marriage, a daughter, 
who affectionately cared for her father after the 
great sorrow of his wife's death about six years 
before his own, which occurred on September 13, 1826, 


The famous and controversial Tentamen, a small 
pamphlet containing Hubner's new suggested classifi- 
cation for Lepidoptera, was distributed to his 
friends in 1805, though never "legally" published, 
It provided for nine" Phalanges" (= suborders), divided 
into "Tribus" (= family), and "Stirps" (= genus), an 
important advance over previous groupings, Hubner's 
early works were based on the then-current division 
of the Lepidoptera into only two groups, as in Linn- 
aeus' system, - all butterflies under Papilio and 
all moths under Phalaena, This was then modified 
in his works into subdivisions of the two groups, 
written with the new category name in parentheses 
between Papilio (or Phalaena) and the specific name, 
As his work progressed this was modified also, un- 
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til in 1805 the Tentamen classification was produced, 


As Hubner's geographical interests and contacts 
increased, his broadened outlook on Lepidoptera was 
shown by a publication on non-European fauna — Samm 
lung exotischer Schmetterlinge (1806), with the clas 
sification based on his Tentamen. 


His most important work, both in his own opinion 
and that of others, Verzeichniss Bekannter Schmett= 
linge [sict], a systematic and bibliographical cata- 
logue of the Lepidoptera of the world containing 
hundreds of new generic names, gave the final revis— 
ion of classification with two more divisions be- 
tween "Stirps" and "Genus", "The essential sound- 
ness of these categories may be judged by the fact 
that in its broad outlines the classification adopt- 
ed in the Verzeichniss remains the classification in 
force to-day" (Hemming), It is small wonder that 
Hubner's name remains so familiar in lepidopterology 
of the world even today, over 145 years after the 
Tentamen appeared. 


Jeanne E, Remington 


we 
THE ENTOMOLOGICAL WORKS OF JACOB HUBNER 


1785. Abbildungen und Beschreibungen noch nicht ab— 
gebildeter und noch unbeschriebener Schmetterlinge, 


1786-90. Beitrage zur Geschichte der Schmetterlinge, 
2 vols. 


1793. Sammlung auserlesener Vogel und Schmetterlinge, 


[2790] - [2793] Der Schmetterlinge Lepidoptera Linnei, 
Europaéisches Heer. 


[1793] - [1842] e Geschichte europaéischer Schmetterlinge, 
1796-[1838] . Sammlung europaischer Schmetterlinge. 


1796. Die Europaische Schmetterlinge, Gesammlet 
[sict], Geordnet, und Beschrieben (modified edi- 
tion of last-named publication). 


1805. Tentamen (ruled never validly published, by 
International Commission on Zool, Nomenclature). 


1806-[1838] . Sammlung exotischer Schmetterlinge, 3 
vols. 


1808, Erste Zutraége zur Sammlung exotischer Schmet- 
terlinge (later, new text called Zutraége zur Samm- 
lung exotischer Schmettlinge fsteuli 5 vols, 1818- 
1837). 

1816-[1826] . Verzeichniss bekannter Schmettlinge(!). 

1820, Lepidopterologische Zutraége, 

1821. Index exoticorum Lepidopterorm, 


1822, Systematisch=-alphabetisches Verzeichniss aller 
bisher bey den Firbildungen zur Sammlung europai- 
scher Schmetterlinge angegebenen Gattungsbenen=- 
nungen. 

1823, Verzeichniss aller bisher zur Geschichte euro- 
paischer Schmetterlinge, gesammelt von Jacob Hub- 


ner, in Augsburg, erschienenen Blatter der Larvae 
Lepidopterorum, 


[1825]. Catalogue des Lépidoptéres qui composent la 
Collection de feu Mr Franck (authorship anonymous). 


Vol, III, nos,8=9 
REVIEW OF McDUNNOUGH'S REVISION OF NORTH 
AMERICAN EUPITHECTA* 


The long-awaited revision of this difficult and 
ubiquitous genus for North America was issued on 22 
August 1949 as a part of Volume 93 of the Bulletin 
of the of (New York), 
It is the culmination of a series of smaller papers 
on Eupithecia by Dr. McDunnough. 


Only six new species are described in the pres— 
ent work and yet a glance at the List of Species 
(pp. 706-708) of Eupithecia and the very closely re- 
lated Nasusina and Prorella shows that there are 
now recognized for North America 145, 4, and 14 spe- 
cies, respectively, of the three genera, and 27 ad- 
ditional races of Eupithecia, Few genera of Lepid- 
optera can compare with this number of species, and 
Dr. McDunnough points out that there are even more 
Palearctic species of Eupithecia, It is remarkable 
that all these species are so relatively homogene— 
ous that Dr. McDunnough, like the European special- 
ists, has been unable to find grounds for dividing 
Eupithecia into smaller, more convenient genera, 

He even regards Nasusina and Prorella as so uncertain 
that he retains them as distinct genera "merely as a 
matter of convenience". Students of theoretical spe~ 
ciation may find Eupithecia particularly intriguing 
material, since the species must have evolved to a 
point of distinctness through an unusual sequence of 
evolutionary events as compared to other groups of 
winged insects, in which fewer closely related enti- 
ties now occur. 


Dr. McDunnough discusses the structural charac~ 
ters he has used for classification and shows that 
the most valuable are male genitalia, female geni- 
talia, and the ciliation of the male antennae, He 
figures the genitalia for the major part of the spe- 
eies, and he presents photographs of the wing pat— 
terns of nearly all. He acknowledges the photo— 
graphic aid of C.F, dos Passos, and presumably the 
photographic apparatus described in the Lepidopter=— 
ists' News (vol.3: pp.41,42) was utilized, A parti- 
cularly valuable feature of the illustrations is the 
inclusion of precise locality data for each figure, 


The treatment of every species usually includes: 
1) detailed bibliographic synonymy; 2) comparative 
discussion of wing pattern; 3) detailed description 
and notes on variations of male genitalia and female 
genitalia; 4) data and present location of types; 
5) complete distribution; 6) all available informa- 
tion on life history; 7) notes on specimens figured. 


The printing of the text of the revision is of 
fine quality and it is surprising to find the repro- 
duction of figures rather poor, Details of the fig- 
ures of genitalia are frequently badly blurred and 
the printing of the photographs rarely does justice 
to what presumably were clear originals, 


The price of this important publication is stat— 
ad to be $2.50 per copy. It may be obtained from: 
The American Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York 24, N.Y. 


C.L. Remington 
¥See Recent Lit, #270, on p.1l0 of this issue of 
the Lep. News, for complete reference, 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


234. Antram, Chas, B., "Note on the Butterflies of the 
New Forest in 1949," Ent, Rec, & Journ, Var., vol. 
61: pp.l11-112,. Nov. 1949. 

235. Beebe, William, "Insect Migration at Rancho Grande 


in North-central Venezuela, General Account." JZool— 
ogica (N.Y.), vol.34: pp.l07=110, 2 pls. 10 Aug.1949. 


Records vast annual migrations, mainly of Lepidopte- 
ra, through Portachuelo Pass, Venezuela, Found re- 
current waves, each up to 3 weeks duration, of few 
species, Normal flight characteristics of any spe- 
cies remain same in migration, Both sexes present 
and 99 gravid. No return flight occurs, Estimates 
made of 1000 per second passing through the Pass, 
poraies reports to follow. (C.R.) 

236, Bentinck, G.A., "Paltodora cyteisella Curt. gris- 
eocapitella nov, var." (In Dutch). Tijdschr, voor 
Entomol., vol.90, 1946: pp.43-44. 1 July 1949, A 
new variety captured in Holland much deviating from 
the typical form is described and @ genitalia figured 
(fam, Gelechiidae), (A.D.) 

237. Blackwelder, Richard E,, "Citing Literature in 
the Coleopterists' Bulletin." Coleop, Bull., vol.3: 
ppe55-59. 29 Aug. 1949. Useful guide for abbrevi- 
ating titles, (C.R.) 

238, Blackwelder, Richard E., "Synonyms and Genotypes." 
Coleop. Bull., vol.3: pp.73-75. 8 Nov. 1949, Main- 
tains that name to be used is actually "senior syn- 
onym", name usually known as "synonym" should be 
called "junior synonym". Simple, clear discussion 
of use of generotypes (= "genotypes"), but one im= 
practical contention: "no writer should ever des- 
cribe a new species in a genus whose genotype has 
not been determined and is believed to be congeneric 
with the new species," (C.R.) 

239. Borey, Paul, "Le Carpocapse des pommes, Enarmonia 

omonella L,, ravageur des abricots en Valais." (In 
French), Mitt. Schweiz, Ent. Ges,, vol.22: pp.137- 
172, 15 figs. 30 July 1949. Biology of pomonella 
and control measures against it are described. (P.B) 

240. Bourgogne, J,., "Note sur la systématique des Lép- 
idoptéres et creation de deux superfamilies" (In 
French), Rev. Franc, Ent., vol.l6: pp.74-77. 1949. 
Erects the superfamilies ERIOCRANIOIDEA, including 
Eriocraniidae, and CALLIDULOIDEA, including the Pter- 
othysanidae and Callidulidae. Discusses also the 
other bombycid families and redefines the superfamily 
Bombycoidea. (P.B.) 

241, Capps, Hahn W., "Status of the Pyraustid Moths of 
the Genus Leucinodes in the New World, with Descrip- 
tions of New Genera and Species," Proc, U.S. Nat. 
Museum, vol.98: pp.69-83, pls.5-10. 1948. Shows 
generotype of Leucinodes to be orbonalis Guen, Er- 
ects new genera NEOLEUCINODES (type - elegantalis 
Guen,), PROLEUCINODES (type - melanoleuca Hamps.), 
and EULEUCINODES (type = conifrons SPeNe)e Includes 
in Neoleucinodes: elegantulus; dissolvens; prophet 
ica; torvis, sp.n, (Santiago, Cuba) ; imperialis, 
Includes in Proleucinodes: melanoleuca; xylopastalis; 
lucealis, Includes in Euleucinodes only conifrons 
(Rio Morona, Peru), Removes impuralis from Leucin- 
odes. Describes pattern and genitalia, gives host 
plants, distributions, and detailed figures, (C.R.) 

242, Cockayne, E.A., "Arctia caja L.: its variation 
and Genetics," Proc, & Trans, So, London Ent, & Nat, 
Hist, Soc,, 1947-48: pp.155-191, 2 pls, March 1949. 
Gives descriptions of all known local races and ab- 
errations; describes and names 30 new aberrations, of 
which 18 are figured in color, Gives notes on the 
effect of temperature and narcotics on wing pattern 
development; outlines all known information on gene- 
tics of the various forms. A noteworthy paper, aside 
from the burden of aberration nomenclature, (P.B.) 


243. Collenette, C.L., "The Lymantriidae of Bali." En- 


tomologist, vol.&2: pp.169-175, 1 pl. Aug. 1949. 
Lists, with notes, all species recorded (51). Des- 
cribes as new: Euproctis bali; E. psammoides; E, at- 
risignata pega; Dura eucraera; Perina tamsi; P, ka- 
ue from Bali, oO genitalia of all 6 figured, 
P.B. 


244. Corbet, A, Steven, "The Linnaean names of Indo- 


Australian Rhopalocera, Part 6, The case of Papilio 
lexippus Linnaeus, 1758." Proc, R. Ent. Soc, Lond. 
(a), vol.18: pp.184-190, 17 Oct. 1949. This name 
is properly applicable to the oriental Danaus genu- 
tia; but recommends because of usage that it be re- 
tained for the North American Monarch, (So decided 
by the International Commission). (P.B.) 


245. Corbet, A, Steven, "The Linnaean Names of Indo- 


Australian Rhopalocera, Part 7, Summary of determin- 
ations." Proc. R. Ent. Soc. Lond., vol.18: pp.191- 
199. 17 Oct. 1949, Includes an annotated list of 

all species of 'Papilio' described from this region 

by Linnaeus, with their currently accepted names, (P.B,) 


246. Donohoe, H.C., P. Simmons, D.F, Barnes, GH. Kalo- 


ostian, C.K, Fisher, & C, Heinrich, "Biology of the 
Raisin Moth." U.S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull., no. 994: 
23 ppe, 1 pl.,5 figs. Sept. 1949, Exhaustive ac- 
count of distribution, habitat, habits, enemies of 
Ephestia figulella, Detailed descriptions and fig- 
ures of ova, larvae, pupa, adult, including o and 
genitalia, larval cranial and setal characters, (C.R.) 


247. Dufrane, Abel, "Note sur les Danaidae" (In French), 


Bull, Mens. Soc, Linn, Lyon, vol.17: pp.192-194. 

Dec, 1948. Notes on range and variation of 26 spp. 
Names and describes 23 aberrations (including 3, WITH- 
OUT LOCALITY, of D. plexippus), Hardly a contribu- 
tion to science}  (P.B. 


248, Eliot, Nevill, "The Significance of the Wing Pat- 


tern of Precis (Nymphalidae) in America," Entomolo- 
gist,vol .82:pp.176-184, Aug.1949. Notes on phylogeny 
and zoogeographical aspects of wing mttern, (P.B.) 


249. Franclemont, John G., "A New Moth on Coconut from 


Cuba, with Descriptions of New Genera for Related 
Species (Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae)." Proc, Ent. Soc, 
Wash., vol.51: pp.279-285, 3 pls. Dec. 1949. Erects 
new genera: ECHINOCAMPA (type - cocophaga, sp.n.); 
ELEGOCAMPA (type — Herminodes Lathartnays RHAMNOCAMPA 
(type - albistriga), The 3 plates figure the @ and 
Q genitalia and the wing venations, (C.dP.) 


250, Freeman, H.A., "A Summary of New Butterflies from 


Texas," Texas Journ, Sci., vol.l: pp.40-41. 30 Sept, 
1949. Abbreviated bibliography listing 40 new records 
and species descriptions. (P.B.) 


251. Freeman, T.N., "The identity of Malacosoma fra- 


gile (Stretch) and M. lutescens (N.& D.) (Lepidoptera: 
Lasiocampidae)," Can, Ent., vol.81: p.233, Sept. 
1949. Considers the latter name applicxble to the 
Canadian prairie species, The author claims that 
the former name should be written fragile, not fra- 
gilis as it was proposed, [That is an error, Fra- 
gilis-e is a Latin adjective of the third declension, 
Fragilis is both the masculine and feminine, hence 
it must be used in connection with the feminine gen= 
eric name Malacosoma, in conformity with the Article 
l4a of the Rules of Zoological Nomenclature .] (C.dP.) 


252, Grison, P, &R, Roehrich, "Comparaison du develop- 


pement des chenilles d'Operophtera brumata L, (Lep, 
Geometridae) et Euprotis [sic!] phaeorrhooa Don, 
(Lep, Liparidae) a differentes temperatures constan- 
tes," Bull, Soc, Ent. France, vol.54: vp.1l2-16, 
Jan, 1949, Found both spp, developed successively 
more rapidly at 10°, 15°, 20°, 25°, 30°, but mortal- 


ity lowest at 25° for phaeorrhoea and at 10° for bru- 
mata, 15 references. (C.R.) 
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253. Hardy, George A., "Notes on the Life History of 
Xanthorhoe defensaria Gn. (Lepidoptera: Geometridae)" 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Brit, Columbia, vol.45: pp.17-19. 

28 July 1949, Ova from captive 9; larvae reared on 
Stellaria media; total larval period (4 instars) - 
34 days, pupal period - 25 days. Rearings at room 
temp, in winter (ova did not diapause), Suggests all 
named forms of defensaria are seasonal, All instars 


and pupa described in detail; no figures. (C.R.) 
254. Harper, G.W., "Notes on a Brood of Nymphalis poly- 


chloros L," Entomologist,vol.82:pp.185=-187, Aug.1949. 

255. Havas, L.J.,& J. Kahan, "Hormone-Mimetic and Other 
Responses of the Silkworm (Bombyx mori L.) to Some 
Polyploidogenic Substances." Nature, vol.161: pp. 
570-571, 1 fig. 10 April 1948, Reports production 
of morphological abnormalities by treatment with 
colchicine and acenaphthene, and effect of colchicine 
in accelerating development. (P.B.) 

256. Hedges, A.V., "Technique of Breeding Lepidoptera." 
Proc. & Trans. So. London Ent, & Nat, Hist. Soc., 
1947-48: pp.74-81. March 1949, Notes on a number 
of British spp.; a few "forms" seem, on the basis of 
breeding experience, to be distinct species, Brief 
summary of general technique. (P.B.) 

257. Hinton, H.E., "On the Function, Origin, and Clas— 
sification of Pupae." Proc, & Trans. So._London Ent, 
& Nat. Hist. Soc., 1947-48: pp.111-154, 39 figs. 
March 1949, Regards pupal stage as first imaginal 
instar, homologous with subimago of mayflies. The 
pupa is best explained as a device to permit develop- 
ment of imaginal muscles in a mold of same form as 
imago, in insects in which latter differs in form 
from larva, Divides pupae into 2 types: decticous, 
with functional mandibles for escape from cocoon 
(primitive), and adecticous, without functional man- 
dibles; the latter group includes obtect and exarate 
subtypes. Discusses pupal evolution in many orders, 
especially Lepidoptera and Diptera, Again considers 
Micropterygidae as distinct order Zeugloptera,. (P.B.) 

258, Hovanitz, William, "Occurrence of Parallel Series 
of Associated Physiological and Morphological Charac- 
ters in Diverse Groups of Mosquitoes and Other In- 
sects." Contrib, Lab. Vert. Biol., no.32: 24 pp. 
Feb. 1947. Includes Colias and Euphydryas chalce- 
dona in generalizations that related species or 
forms with higher metabolic rates: have greater 
adult activity; mate in smaller space in lab.; pre- 
fer hotter and direr environment; have less melanin; 
have darker pterines; are worse pest to man, (C.R.) 

259. Huggins, H.C., "Two New Varieties of Peronea cris— 
tana." Entomologist, vol.82: p.156. July 1949. 

Two aberrations are named. (P.B. 

260. Hulls, L.G., "An Ingenious Method of Forcing Pu- 
pae Employed by Reaunur," Entomologist, vol.82: pp. 
154-155. July 1949, Pupse are put in glass balls, 
which are then incubated by a hen, [This paper is a 
translation from a French memoir of 1736,] (P.B.) 

261. Jacobs, S.N.A., "The British Lampronidae and Adel- 
idae." Proc, & Trans. So. London Ent. & Nat. Hist. 
Soc., 1947-48: pp.209-219, 1 pl. March 1949, Excel- 
lent summary of the British species, covering imagi- 
nal characters, distribution, food plants, and larval 
habits, Keys to genera and species given; all (26) 
spp. are figured in color. (P.B.) 

262, Jones, J.R.J. Llewellyn, "An Experiment with Lar- 
vae of Lambdina fiscellaria somniaria Hulst." Proc. 
Ent. Soc. Brit, Columbia, vol.45: p.6. 28 July 1949. 
Larvae of somniaria from Oak transferred to Hemlock 
with good results, though average size was distinct- 
ly reduced, Also found that larvae from Hemlock ac- 
cepted Oak, Evidence supports Capps' sinking of som- 
niaria and lugubrosa as races of fiscellaria (Geo- 
metridae). (C.R.) 


Vol, III, nos,8-9 


263, Katwijk, D. van, "Overzicht van de lichtvangst 


van Lepidoptera in 1948" (In Dutch), Entomol, Ber= 
ichten, vol.12: pp.400-401. 1 July 1949. Gives 
record of collecting in 1948 in Holland: at light, 
bad; on catkins, reasonable; on sugar, bad. (A.D,) 


264. Lambert, Robert, et al, "Annual Report of the 


Forest Insect Survey." Dept. of Agr, Canada: 124 
pp., maps, 1949. Summary of 1948 abundance and 
destruction by forest insects in Canada, Special 
attention given to Acleris variana, Hemerocampa leu- 
costigma, H, pseudotsugata, Lambdina fiscellaria, L, 
somniaria, Malacosoma disstria, M, pluviale, Coleo- 
phora laricella, C,salmani, Choristoneura fumiferana, 
Stilpnotia salicis, Alsophila pometaria, Paleacrita 
vernata, Dioryctria reniculella, Rhyacionia buoliana, 
Anisota rubicunda, Recurvaria milleri, and others, In- 
portant for later phenological reference, (C.R.) 


265, Leech, Hugh B,, "The Occurrence of a Hollyhock- 


Seed Eater, Noctuelia rufofascialis, at Vernon, Brit- 
ish Columbia (Lepidoptera, Pyralidae)." Proc, Ent, 
Soc, Brit, Columbia, vol.45: pp.25-26, 2 figs. 28 
July 1949, Description of habits and of heavy in=- 
festation of hollyhocks in 1945, Drawings of adult 
and mture larva given. (C.R.) 


266. de Lesse, H., "Hipparchia fagi Scop, et H, aelia 


Hoffm," (In French), Bull. Mens, Soc, Linn, Lyon, 
vol.17: pp.123-129, Sept. 1948, Reviews the work 
of Fruhstorfer and Hemming on these satyrids, and 
gives his own conclusions as to their status: fagi 
and aelia fly together over much of Europe but are 
quite distinct; H, ellena from N, Africa and H, sy- 
riaca from S,E, Europe and the Near East are close 
to H, aelia, Species distinctions are based mainly 
on genitalia and 'Jollien's organ' on the @ 8th ab- 
dominal segment, which are described but unfortun- 
ately not figured. (P.B.) 


267, Lewin, Anders, "Notes on Fumea Haw, and Proutia 


Tutt. (Lep.)." (In Inglish)., Ent. Tidskrift, vol. 
70: pp.155-170, 7 figs. 1949. Describes new sub— 
genus ANAPROUTIA (type: norvegica Schéy) of genus 
Proutia, Because of aculei on forewing, claims Prou- 
tia, Masonia, Fumea, Bacotia, Talaeporia are not Psy- 
chidae but actually Tineina and form the family Fume— 
idae. Gives detailed figures of many structures of 
several spp, of Proutia, Masonia, Fumea, Maintains 
strongly that Fumea is not parthenogenetic, as claimed 
by some authors, Describes habits of many spp. (C.R.) 


268, Lucas, Daniel, "Contribution & la Faune des Lép- 


idoptéres de l'Afrique du Nord." Bull, Soc, Ent, 

France, vol.54: p.96. June 1949. Describes as new 
very briefly, mainly in Latin without figures: "Py- 
ralis Mariae Ludovicae, n.sp.", Heterographis sfax= 
ella, 2 named varieties and 2 named aberrations, all 
from Tunis, The Pyralis specific name is polynomial 
and therefore not valid under the Régles, This pa- 
per looks like something of 1825 vintage. (C.R.) 


269, Delucca, C., "Microlepidoptera New to the Maltese 


Islands," Entomologist, vol.82: pp.148-149. J 
1949, 12 hitherto unrecorded spp, listed, (P.B. 


270. McDunnough, James H., "Revision of the North Amer- 


ican Species of the Genus EBupithecia (Lepidoptera, 
Geometridas)," Bull, Amer, Mus, Nat. Hist., vol.93: 
Ppe533-728, pls.26-32, 20 figs, 22 Aug. 1949, Ten- 
tatively keeps Nasusina and Prorella as distinct gen- 
era, Describes as new: Eupithecia slossonata (Fla,); 
E, jejunata (Georgetown, Tex.); E. rindgei (Keddie, 
Calif.); EB. redingtonia (Redington, Ariz.); E. ces- 
tatoides (Half Moon Bay, Calif.); P, ochrocarneata 
(Huachuca Mts., Ariz.); P. tremorata (Borego, Calif.) 
Figures GS’ and 9 genitalia of most, Gives photos of 


209 adults, (See review on p.108 of present issue 
of Lep. News.) (C.R.) 
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271. McDunnough, James H., "A Study of the Species of 
the Genus Stretchia (Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae, Hade- 
ninae),"” Amer, Museum Novitates, no.1436: 29 pp., 4 
figs, 21 Nov. 1949. Describes as new: S, pictipen- 
nis (Mohawk, Calif.), S. pacifica (Inverness, Calif.), 
Redescribes in detail, with genitalia, S. pl. plusii- 
formis, S, pl. coloradicola, S, prima, S, inferior, 
S. muricina, Figures 9 antennae of most, genitalia 
of all but prima and pictipennis, 9 genitalia of pri- 
ma and muricina, (CaRS) 

272, Michelbacher, A.E., W.W, Middlekauff, & N.B, Akes- 
son, "Caterpillars Destructive to Tomato," Calif, 
Agr, Exper, Sta. Bull., no.707: 47 pp., 19 figs. 

May 1948, Brief descriptions and figures of adults, 
larvae, and biology in California of Heliothis armi- 
gera, H. phloxiphaga, Prodenia praefica, Laphygma 
exigua, Autographa californica, Keiferia lycopersi- 
celia, Gnorimoschema operculella, Phlegethontius sex- 


tus, P. quinguemaculatus, Mainly devoted to chemical 
control. (C.R.) 


273. Michener, Charles D,, "New Genera and Subgenera 
of Saturniidae (Lepidoptera)." Journ, Kansas Ent, 
Soc., vol.22: pp.142-147. Oct. 1949. Validates new 
names used in paper in Evolution (see Lep. News 3: 
pel, #212). Large revision to apvear later, In 
following list, types are in parentheses - ( ), 
Describes as new genera: CEROPODA (johnsoni Sp.Ne); 
PSILOPYGOIDES (oda); PSILOPYGIDA (crispula); CALLO- 
DIRPHIA (arpi); TRAVASSOSULA (subfumata); ADETOMERIS 
(erythrops 3; EUBERGIOIDES (bertha ; AUTOMERINA (cau- 
datula); CERODIRPHTA (rubripes). New subgenera are: 
of Githeronia, PROCITHERONIA (fenestrata) and CITH- 
ERONULA (armata); of Syssphinx, BOUVIERINA (hdgei); 
of Adelocephala, OITICICIA (purpurascens 3 of Adel- 
owalkeria, CERATESA (hemirhoda) and SCOLESA (totoma) 
and MEGACERESA (pulchra and PTILOSCOLA (lilacina) ; 
of Automeris, AUTCMERELLA (fle Osa) and AUTOMEROI- 
DES (orneates) and RACHESA 'Gaueta): of Automerina, 
AUTOMERULA (auletes); of Ormiscodes, DIRPHIELLA (a]- 
ata) and XANTHODIRPHIA (amarilla) and PARA- 
DIRPHIA (coprea) and RHODIRPHIA (carminata) and 
MEROLEUCOIDES (flavosignata) and CERODIRPHIA (rubri- 
pes). New species is Ceropoda johnsoni (Matto Gros- 
so, Brazil), Dysdaemonia, Titaea, Paradaemonia, Ar- 
senura placed as subgenera of Rhescyntis; Pseudoha- 
zis a subgenus of Hemileuca; Calosaturnia and Aga- 
pema a subgenera of Saturnia; Saturnioides and Sagana 


"congeneric with" Copaxa; Callosamia and Eupackardia 


"weak subgenera of Hyalophora ‘e Platysamia)"; Telea 
a synonym of Antheraea, C.R. 


274. Munroe, Eugene, "Some Remarks on the orithya group 


of the genus Junonia (Lep., Nymphalidae)." Entomolo- 
gist, vol.82: pp.157-158, July 1949. 

275. Murray, Desmond P., "Adela viridella Scop." Proc, 
pp.192-193, 1 pl. March 1949. Notes, Figures all 
stages, especially pupa with elongate antennal cases 
spirally coiled about tip of abdomen; also figures co 
and 9 genitalia, (P.B.) 

276, Niemierko, W., "Fatty Acid Metabolism in Silk 
Worm Larvae" (In Polish, Engl. Sum,), Acta Biol, 
Exper., vol.l4: pp.l137-150, 2 figs. 1947. Fatty 
acid content increases during last larval instar, but 
decreases about 12% during cocoon formation, Degree 
of unsaturation increases in both periods. (P.B. 
277. Niemierko, W., "Contribution to the Biochemistry 
of Metamorphosis of Silk Worm" (In Polish, Engl. 
Summ.). Acta Biol, Exper., vol.l4: pp.151-155. 1%7, 
40% decrease in fat during metamorphosis; relative 
effects on different fatty fractions, (P.B.) 


278, Percy-lancaster, S,, "The Butterfly Danaus chry- 
sippus in Calcutta," Journ, Bombay Nat, Hist. Soc., 
vol.48: pp.381. Apr. 1949. 

279. Picard, J., "Sur quelques Hesperiides d'Afrique 
(Lépidoptéres}" (In French), Rev. franc. Ent., vol. 
16: pp.147-152, 3 figs. 1949. Describes as new: 
TAVETANA (type - jeanneli (British East Africa) ) 
(venation and @ genitalia figured); Pelopidas rouge- 
oti (Gaboon) (* genitalia figured); Xanthodisca vib- 
ius rega, form evansi (Sierra Leone), PlacesCelae- 
norrhinus bryki as a race of C, galenus, (P.B, 

280. Rindge, Frederick H., "A Revision of the Geomet- 
rid Moths Formerly Assigned to Drepanulatrix (Lepid- 
optera)." Bull, Amer. Mus, Nat. Hist., vol.94: pp. 
231-298, 14 figs, 17 Nov. 1949. Describes as new: 
EUDREPANULATRIX (type - rectifascia) ; APODREPANULA- 
TRIX (type - liberaria) (also includes litaria) ; 
Drepanulatrix quadraria usta (Inverness, Calif.). 
Synonymizes ella and ida under D, unicalcararia, 
rindgearia under D, hulstii verdiaria, pulverarig 
under D, foeminaria, lutearia under D. ¢. carnearia, 
californiaria and ferruginosaria under D, monicaria, 
and helena under A, liberaria, Places as subspecies 
verdiaria under D, hulstii, ruthiaria under D. bifi- 
lata, columbaria under D, carnearia, Redescribes in 
detail all other species and races listed in the 1938 
McDunnough Check List. Gives keys to adults, & geni- 
talia, 9 genitalia, and larvae of the 3 genera and to 
pupae of all but Eudrepanulatrix. Gives keys to ad- 
ults and @ and 9 genitalia of all spp, and to larvae 
and pupae of monicaria, carnearia, bayeraria, Gives 
large distributional maps and table of flight periods 
of all spp. and races, Figures details of O' and 9 ge- 
nitalia of all spp, Presents all available notes on 
biology. An exceptionally thorough work, (C.R.) 

281. da Rocha, Newton, "Notas bioldgicas sobre o esfin- 
gideo Erinnyis ello L., 1758" (In Portuguese). Bol. 
Secr. Agr., Indust, Comercio, Est, Pernambuco,Brasil, 
vol.15: pp.398-399, 1 pl. July-Dec. 1948, Notes on 
parasitism by fly, Belvosia bifasciata, (P.B.) 

282, Root, Oscar M., "Mimicry of the Monarch Butterfly 
by the Viceroy." Turtox News, vol.27: pp.153-154, 
July 1949. Protests against continued spread of old 
view that Viceroy mimics Monarch butterfly to gain 
protection from birds, arguing that virtually all 
butterflies are safe from birds, (C.R.) 

283. Rougeot, P.C., "Description de quelques Saturnides 
du Gabon" (In French), Bull. Mens, Soc, Linn. Lyon, 
vol.17: pp.7-10, 1 pl. Jan. 1948. Describes as new: 
Nudaurelia dionysiae, Drepanoptera berliozi, D, tor- 
quata form testouti, all from single specimens, all 
from Gabon, Figures these and the recently described 
9 of D. rectifascia, (P.B.) 

284. Rougeot, P.C., "Premiére capture de Nudaurelia 
bouvieri Le Moult au Gabon" (In French), Bull, Mens, 
Soc, Linn, Lyon, vol.17: p.155. Oct. 1948. 

285, Rupert, Laurence R,, "Notes on the group of gene- 
ra including Lozogramma Stephens and its allies (Lep- 
idoptera, Geometridae, Ennominae)," Proc, Ent, Soc, 
Wash,, vol.51: pp.137-151, 2 pls. Aug. 1949, Dis- 
cusses the genera Philedia, Thallophaga, Gueneria, 
Homochlodes, Lozogramma, Tacparia, and Pachycnemia, 
giving their generotypes, Mentions some of their 
included species and proposes new combinations for 
some of them, ‘The figures are excellent, (C.dP.) 

286, Schwanwitsch, B.N., "Evolution of the wing-pattern 
in the Lycaenid Lepidoptera," Proc, Zool, Soc, Lon- 
don, vol,119: pp.189-263, 337 figs, May 1949. Con- 
tinues the author's long series of studies of wing 
pattern evolution in Lepidoptera, (P.B.) 
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(coneluded) 


287. Sevastopulo, D.G., "A Supplementary List of the 
Food=Plants of the Indian Bombycidae, Agaristidae 
and Noctuidae," Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. 
48: pp.265-276, Apr. 1949. Collects food-plant re- 
cords from literature and adds a few new ones, for 
families Zygaenidae, Syntomidae, Arctiidae, Lymantri- 
idae, Thaumatopoeidae, Lasiocampidae, Eupterotidae, 
Bombycidae, Drepanidae, Saturniidae, Notodontidae, 
Limacodidae, Psychidae, Thyrididae, Indarbelidae, 
Cossidae, Agaristidae, Noctuidae. Some error in 
titling this paper must have been made, (C.R.) 

288, Sevastopulo, D.G., "The Butterfly Genus Delias." 
Journ, Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.48: pp.378=-379. 
Apr. 1949, Notes on distastefulness of butterflies 
in all stages. (C.R.) 

289, Smith, Ray F., D.E. Bryan, & W.W. Allen, "The 
relation of flights of Colias to larval population 


density." Ecology, vol.30: pp.288-297, 7 figs. Ju- 
ly 1949. Study of C. eurytheme made in alfalfa 


fields near Westley, Calif. Found large flights 
made into fields with alfalfa less than 8" tall, Lar 
val samples taken by sweeping. (C.R.) 

290. Steinhaus, Edward A., "A new disease of The Varie- 
gated Cutworm, Peridroma margaritosa (Haw.)." Sci- 
ence, vol.106: p.323. 3 Oct, 1947. 

291. Steinhaus, Edward A, & Clarence G, Thompson, "Gra- 
nulosis Disease in the Buckeye Caterpillar, Junonia 
coenia Htibner." Science, vol.110: pp.276-278, 1 fig 
16 Sept. 1949. 

292, Steyskal, George C., "An Indexing System for Tax- 


onomists," Coleop. Bull., vol.3: pp.65-71. 8 Nov. 
1949. Sets forth technique for keeping species and 


bibliographic files. (C.R.) 

293. Temple, Vere, "The Courtship Flight of Butterflies 
as the Means of Extending the Range of Certain Spe- 
cies," Entomologist, vol.82: pp.145-147. July 1949. 

294. Testout, H., "Revision du Catalogue des especes 
francaises du genre Erebia (Lepid. Satyridae), 67°- 
gme parties" (In French). Bull. Mens. Soc. Linn, 
Lyon, vol.17: pp.90-98, 116-122, 147-154. June, 
Sept., Oct. 1948. Conclusion of the series, Com- 
pletes the descriptions of individual forms, gives 
an addendum of new locality records and a summary 
catalogue of all forms, Describes as news E, meo- 
lans stygne form rieli (S.E, France). (P.B. tas 

295. Testout, H., "Description de nouveaux Drepanop— 
tera africains et révision du groupe d'antinorii 


Obth." (In French), Bull.Mens.Soc.Linn.Lyon, vol.17: 
pp.189-191., Dec, 1948. Describes as new: D. racun- 


oides (Gold Coast); D. ugandensis (British E.Africa), 


Groups latter with antinorii and marginimacula, Des- 
eribes pattern and o' genitalia of all 4 spp. (P.B.) 


296. Townes, Henry, "The effectiveness of DDT against 
dermestids in insect boxes." Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., 
vol.51: pp.165-168, 1 table. Aug. 1949, The re- 
sults indicate that DDT has some value against der= 
mestids, but is no sure preventative, (C.aP.) 

297. Viette, P., "Contribution 4 l'étude des Hepiali- 
dae (7° Note). Le genre Trichophassus Le Cerf." 
Bull. Soc, Ent. France, vol.54: pp.72-73, 3 figs. 
May 1949. Shows validity of genus, describing ex- 
ternal characters and 9 and @ genitalia, figuring 
latter and antennae, (C.R.) 

298, Viette, Pierre E.L., "Catalogue of Heterocerous 
Lepidoptera from French Oceania." Pacific Science, 
vol.3: pp.315-337. Oct. 1949. Lists 402 species 
distributed as follows: 6 Tineidae; 17 Lyonetiidae; 
2 Plutellidae; 6 Gracilariidae; 2 Coleophoridae; 3 
Hyponomeutidae; 1 Elachistidae, 10 Glyphipterygidae; 
5 Schreckensteiniidae; 1 Copromorphidae; 1 Orneodi=- 
dae; 3 Carposinidae; 1 Oecophoridae; 46 Cosmopteryg-= 
idae; 6 Gelechiidae; 16 Eucosmidae; 24 Tortricidae; 
2 Limacodidae; 94 Pyralidae; 3 Pterophoridae; 1 Thy= 


rididae; 17 Sphingidae; 39 Geometridae; 1 Uraniidae; 

1 Epiplemidae; 2 Amatidae; 15 Lithosiidae (incl, Arc= 
tiidae); 75 Noctuidae; 1 Lymantriidae. Distributions 
included, Extensive list of references given, All 
such catalogues are valuable, but soundness of such 
artificial peoerarhte limitation seems doubtful, (C.R.) 

299. Viette "Contribution & 1'étude des Micropter= 
yeidae (58 istey Position systématique de la fam- 
ille (Lepidoptera") (In French), Rev. Frang. Ent., 
vol.,16: pp.69-73. 1949. Historical review and dis- 
cussion of the position of this family. Prefers to 
retain them in the Lepidoptera. (P.B.) 

300, Wagner, Warren H., Jr., & David F, Grether, "The 
Butterflies of the Admiralty Islands." Proc, U.S. 
Nat. Museum, vol.98: pp.163-186, pls, 11-13, 1948, 
Notes on 69 spp. - 16 new records for Admiralties, 

33 recorded before, 20 not found by present authors, 
Photos of 13 spp. from Admiralties, Yoma algina from 
Solomons, No notes on early stages, .R) 

301. Wakely, S., "Occurrence of a Species of Blastoba- 
sis resembling decolorella Wollaston in South Lon- 
don," Proc, & Trans. So. London Ent. & Nat, Hist, 
Soc., 194,7=48: pp.205=209, “2 figs, March 1949. New 
species for England, perhaps introduced, Habits dis— 
cussed; S and 0 genitalia figured. (P,B.) 

302. Warren, B.C.S., "A Note on the Central European 
Races of Papilio machaon and Their Nomenclature," 
Entomologist, vol.82: pp.150-153. July 1949, (P.B.) 

303. Wellington, Eunice F., "Artificial Media for 
Rearing some Phytophagous Lepidoptera," Nature, vol, 
163: pp.574-575. 9 Apr. 1949. Summarizes studies 
on developing artificial rearing media for Choristo— 
neura fumiferana, Archips rosaceana, A, fervida, and 
Dioryctria reniculella in Canada, A most remarkable 
advance. (C.R. 

304. Westerneng, R., "Pontia daplidice L." (In Dutch). 
Entomol. Berichten, vol,12: p.381. 21 May 1949. 

Gives collecting notes on daplidice in Holland, (A.D.) 

305. Wichra, Jaroslav, "Hojny vyskyt vakonose Sterrho 
te standfussi H.Schaff. v Krkonosf{ch. (Lep.)" 
(In Czech). Acta Soc, Ent. Cechosloveniae, vol,46: 

pp.73-74. 1 Feb. 1949. 

306. Wightman, A.J., "Noctuae of Pulborough, Sussex, 
in 1948," Ent. Rec. & Journ. Var., vol.6l: pp.76- 
78, July—Aug. 1949. 

307. Wild, E.H., "Saturnia 


vonia ‘ (Lep, Saturni- 


idae) flariocellatus nov." (sic! Entomologist 
vol.80: p.147, 2 figs. June cis 


308, Williams, C.M., *Extrinsic Control of Morphogene- 
sis as Illustrated in the Metamorphosis of Insects," 
Growth, vol.12, suppl.: pp.61-74, 2 figs. 1948, 
Summarizes his work on control of diapause of the Ce- 
ecropia silkworm, (P.B.) 

309. Wiltshire, E.P., "Some More New Records of Lepid- 
optera from Cyprus, Iraq and Iran," Ent, Rec, & 
Journ, Var., vol.6l: pp.73-76, July-Aug. 1949. 

310, Wisselingh, T.H. van, "Lepidoptera in 1947" (In 
Dutch). Tijdschr. voor Entomol., vol.91, Verslag: 
pp.XXI-XXII, 1 May 1949. Collecting notes on Mac- 
rolepidoptera in Holland in 1947. (A.D.) 

311, Worm-Hansen, J.G., "A Gynandromorphic Moth", Ent, 
Meddelelser, vol.25: p.221, 15 June 1948, Figures bi- 
lateral gynandromorph of Stygiostola umbratica, (P.B.) 

31k, Wright, Albert E., "Note on the Foodplant of Pha- 
lonia luridana, Gregson," Ent. Rec. & Journ, Var,, 
vol.59: pp.69-70, June 1947, Bred from burdock, 
Arctium lappa, (P.B.) 

313, Zamecnik, Paul C., Robert B, Loftfield, Mary L. 
Stephenson,& Carroll M, Williams, "Biological Syn- 
thesis of Radicactive Silk." Science, vol.109: pp. 
624-626, 2 figs. 24 June 1949, Produced by inject- 
ing Cl4-labelled glycine and alanine into Platysamia 
cecropia larvae. (P.B.) 


Nov.—Dec. 1949 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


All members may use this column to advertise their 
offerings and needs in Lepidoptera. There is no 
cost for this service. Unless withdrawn sooner by 
the member, each notice will appear in THREE issues. 


Wanted: Papered specimens of Pieris napi, Pieris 
bryoniae, and Papilio machaon from all parts of the 
world, particularly from American & Asiatic locali- 
ties, with full data and in perfect condition, Of- 
fered in exchange: Papered Macro-lepidoptera from 
Germany, and, if possible, breeding material, 
Gerhard Hesselbarth, Hindenburgstr. 13, (23) Diep- 
holz/Hann., GERMANY, 


Lepidoptera from FLORIDA and WISCONSIN, a lot of 
over 2000 specimens, about 300 species, pinned and 
in papers, Want to sell the lot at bargain price. 
Send for list, Alex K, Wyatt, 5842 N. Kirby Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois. 

Wanted: To exchange good used copy of Holland's 
MOTH BOOK for copy of revised edition of the BUTTER- 
FLY BOOK in good used condition. 

L.H. Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas. 

Wish to exchange about 200 MANITOBA MOTHS, about 50 
species, half named, full data. Desire exotic Rhop- 
alocera, particularly Morpho. What offers for the 
lot? C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba, Canada, 
For sale: JAPANESE Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphal- 
idae, and Sphingidae with all correct data supplied. 
Listings sent on request, 

M.W. Osborne, 2100 Price St., Rahway, New Jersey. 
For exchange: The Spider Book, revised ed. Comstock; 
Hand Book of Frogs and Toads, Wright and Wright; 

The Grasshopper Book, Bronson; also Pennsylvania 
fossils, Desire 9 specimens of Speyeria diana or 
Papilio ponceana 9 or G with data, J.A. Evey, Ben- 
son, Illinois. 


EUROPEAN PARNASSIIDAE in papers (full data, exact 
names, perfect condition) for sale or in exchange 
for North American Papilionidae and Parnassiidae in 
papers. Dr. W.J. Reinthal, University of Oklahom, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 

For exchange:NORTHWESTERN WASHINGTON moths and but- 
terflies collected last season, Desire Australian 
or any tropical Lepidoptera. Mrs. Emily Henriksen, 
Orcas Island, East Sound, Washington. 


oe ee ee ee 


es a es a ae a 


A complete line of entomological equipment and spe- 
cimens is now available: insect boxes, mounting 
boards, nets, pins, Rikers, etc., as well as hun- 
dreds of species of tropical and N.Am. Lepidoptera, 
Price lists sent free upon request. Robert G. Wind, 
Rt. 145, Buena Vista, Livermore, California. 
California Academy of Sciences drawers for sale. 
17x 19 x 2 1/2 inches, white lined composition bot- 
tom, double strength glass top, hand-rubbed clear 
lacquer finish, complete with hardware, $6.00 each, 
$65.00 doz. Cabinets available, Bio Metal Associ- 
ates, P.0. Box 346, Beverly Hills, California. 
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Wanted: Papilionidae of world, especially Archon, 
Hypermnestra, Zerynthia, Baronia and Eurycus, Have 
for exchange many species of Japanese Rhopalocera, 
Yoshio Okada, Yanagida—Cho, Saga, Kyoto, JAPAN, 
Wanted: Basswood mounting strips in all sizes, 

M.E, Cady, 21 Border St., Dedham, Massachusetts, 
Spanish Lepidoptera for sale or exchange, Want Am- 
erican, Indo-Australian, etc. Rhopalocera and Macro- 
heterocera, 4H, Flores & J, Vives, 17 Plaza Lesseps, 
Barcelona, SPAIN, 


For sale: Ecuadorian butterflies from both slopes of 
Andes, collected by William Clark-Macintyre. Prices 
PER 100 for average material as follows: 
Papilio — $15.00; Pieridae - $6.00; Ithomidae - 
$6.00; Heliconiidse - $8,00; Satyridae - $7.00; 
Nymphalidae, common - $6.00; Nymphalidae, uncommon 
- $12.00; Lycaenidae & Erycinidae, common — $7,00; 
Hesperiidae - $5.00. 
Rarer material such as Morpho, Caligo, Brassolis, 
and material selected by genus or species — prices 
on application, Send for recent price lists, Ad- 
vise me of your wants, F, Martin Brown, Fountain 
Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
For sale or exchange - Kansas butterflies and moths, 
esp. Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphalidae, Hesperi- 
idae; Heterocera: Sphingidae, Saturniidae, Arctiidae, 
Noctuidae, Catocalinae and Geometridae. Mounted or 
papered, William Howe, 822 E.1lth St.,Ottawa, Kans, 
Butterflies of Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
for exchange or sale, 
H.L. King, 419 Highland Ave, S.W., Roanoke, Virginia, 
Duplicates for exchange - butterflies from European 
Alps, Pyrenees, Lapland, Mediterranean, Atlas Mts., 
N, Africa, Alberta, British moths, also local races 
British butterflies. Desiderata: many N, American 
spp., chiefly alpine, arctic, desert & Gulf States, 
Correspondence welcomed, Colin W. Wyatt, Cobbetts, 
Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 


eee es a 


Have few pairs of Argema mittrei from Madagascar 
for exchange for Papilio specimens, preferably of 
Africa or Australia, Have also beetles (Bupresti- 
dae and Cetonidae from Madagascar) in exchange for 
tropical butterflies. 

A, Glanz, 289 E, 98th St., Brooklyn 12, New York. 
Wanted: thirty thousand butterflies and moths from 
all over the world. Small or large lots, 

Ben Karp, 3148 Foothill Blvd., la Crescenta, Calif, 


wee Sew = 


Wanted to buy: Dyar's "Classification of Lepidop- 
terous Larvae"; Rothschild & Jordan's "A Revision 
of the Lepidopterous Family Sphingidae" (Nov. Zool., 
1903); Scudder's "The Butterflies of New England", 
Peter Boone, R.F.D. 3, Box #172, Princeton, N.J. 


— 


In this issue, Living Material notices 
will be found on page 114, 


1m 


KS LIVING MATERTAL AX, 


Limited number scarce Eupackardia (Callosamia) cal- 
leta cocoons for exchange. Desire pupae Callosatia 
angulifera and Asiatic, African and South American 

Saturniidae, 


R.L. Halbert, 2446 Cudahy St.,Huntington Park, Calif, 


Wanted for cash or exchange: living ova or pupae of 
Papilio machaon (Palaearctic), Platysamia columbia 
nokomis, Papilio glaucus. Urgently needed for hy- 
bridization and sterility experimentation, Also 
need egg masses of Catocala relicta, Also desire 
200 living cocoons of Platysamia cecropia. 

D.P. Frechin, 1504 N, Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 


Cocoons or eggs of all species of AMERICAN SATURNI- 
IDAE required. Will exchange living or preserved 
material of British Lepidoptera and/or Indian Sat- 
urniidae, Also willing to obtain books or other 
requirements of American supplier, Currency res-— 
trictions prevent cash transactions! Please help 
if you can, C.F, Rivers, 250 Shepherds Lane, Dart— 
ford, Kent, ENGLAND, 

Wanted: chrysalids of any North American PAPILIO 

in exchange for good European butterflies of Par= 
nassiidae in papers (full data, exact names) ¢ 

Dr. Wed. Reinthal, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Available now: GRAELLSIA ISABELLAE (Spanish luna) & 
other Palaearctic fauna pupae, Otto H. Schroeter, 
613 Williams St., New London, Conn, 

Have cocoons of WILD CONNECTICUT SAMIA WALKERI("Cyn— 
thia") to exchange for those of other Saturniidae. 
R.W. Pease, 57 Yale Station, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Wanted to buys: rearing material in season = cocoons, 
pupae or eggs of Rhopalocera, Saturnioidea, Sphing-= 
idae, Arctiidae and Catocala, Write first quoting 
prices and naming food plants, Have Austrian pins 
for sale, best make (Trade Mark "Elephant"), rust= 
proof, $4.00 per thousand. Eugene Dluhy, 3912 N. 
Hamilton Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


we 
RESEARCH REQUESTS 


eS SSS. 


Wanted: Records and field notes for all subspe=- 
cies of Speyeria nokomis EXCEPT apacheana from 
Round Valley (for this locality, records and notes 
are plentiful and no more are needed). It will on- 
ly take a moment to send me a card with the data 
from any nitocris, nigrocaerulea, caerulescens, etc. 
which may be available, and these records will be 
immensely helpful to me. Personal recollections of 
places like Sapello Canyon, N.M., or any other lo- 
calities where nokomis subspecies have been observ= 
ed will be especially welcome, A monograph of this 
species is in preparation, 

L.P. Grey, R.F.D., Lincoln, Maine. 


so 

Urgently wanted for revisional study: Pyrausta 
of the illibalis-arsaltealis—gracilalis complex. 
Single specimens or series, from any locality, on 
loan, exchange, or purchase basis, Write Dr. E.G. 
Munroe, Systematic Unit, Division of Entomology, 
Science Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, 6 
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ERRATA FOR VOLUME III 


p. 5, title: "10, 'The Lepidoptera.,,' " should be: 
"12, 'The Lepidoptera...' ". 


p. 12, right col., 4th item: "Vol.3, no.9" should 


be: "Vol.2, no.9". 


p. 58, right col., line 4 of #144: "Incheumon" 
should be: "Ichneumon", 


For other errata, see pp.24,59,66,82, 
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FORMAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' SOCIETY 


The Lepidopterists' Society was founded approxi- 
mately three years ago, as this issue of the Lep, 
News goes to press, A set of temporary "Articles of 
Organization" was formulated (see Lep. News, vol.1: 
Pe2) in which the concluding Article was: " The ac- 
tivities of the SOCIETY shall be handled entirely 
through the medium of the NEWS and its editors. No 
meetings are contemplated, and the organization will 
not require elected officers," The Society has con- 
tinued on that basis until the present time, al- 
though it had quickly become clear that a full- 
fledged society would be a necessary basis if the 
News and other activities were to have good pros 
pects for permanence, Further, as long as the plan- 
ning and work of the Society are concentrated in the 
hands of as few as two persons, there is a distinct 
upper limit restraining development, 


Discussion from members on the question of for- 
mal organization was requested over a year ago and 
many valued comments resulted. 


The process of formally organizing the Lepidop= 
terists' Society has now begun. The editor has 
asked Mr. Cyril F. dos Passos to prepare a form of 
Constitution and By-Laws for the Society, and al- 
though this task will force him reluctantly to give 
less time to assembling an important catalogue and 
check=list, he generously acceded. He is now en- 
gaged in refining the document and expects to have a 
draft ready this spring, It will then be studied 
and finished by a representative committee, Final 
ratification will be by vote of the entire member- 
ship of the Society. It is hoped that the Constitu- 
tion will be officially adopted before the end of 
1950 and that the election of 1951 officers by mail 
ballot to the entire membership will take place at 
the end of 1950. 


we 


It is appropriate at least once each year to en- 
umerate the projects of the News and the Society. 


1. The annual List of Members provides a geo- 
graphical directory of names, addresses, and special 
interests of all members, 


2. The Boards of Specialists, for authoritative 
identification of Lepidoptera and their food-plants 
and parasites, were arranged to remove the misiden- 
tifications which have been a plague in papers on 
local faunas, life history, biogeography, and biolo- 
gy in the literature on Lepidoptera for many years. 
(See next page for the present Boards.) 


3. The annual Field Season Summary assembles a 
large body of fresh information on Lepidoptera con- 
ditions in North America at the end of each season 
-- information of great potential value as the re- 
cord accumulates, 


4. The regular News section "Recent Literature 
on Lepidoptera" is aimed toward the inclusion of 
every paper on Lepidoptera which is published in any 
part of the world after 1946. Peter F. Bellinger 
has made a tremendous contribution toward the can- 
pleteness of this section, With great care he has 
examined every issue since January 1, 1947, of sev- 
eral hundred biological periodicals and has abstract— 
ed every paper dealing with Lepidoptera not yet cov- 
ered in the Lep. News. Furthermore, he has for many 
months been responsible for abstracting such papers 
in all new issues of these periodicals, The files 
he has prepared for the Society will make it easy to 
know in a moment whether any issue of any periodical 
has been examined. We are seeking at least one regu- 
lar abstractor in every country with biological pub- 
lications, but until such coverage is arranged Mr, 
Bellinger is personally establishing the Recent Lit- 
erature section as the most complete literature ab- 
stracting medium for Lepidoptera that has ever exist- 
ed. We receive more enthusiastic letters in favor 
of this section than for any other aspect of the News. 


5. The Lep. News has several other recurring 
features, such as Prof, Forbes' Question and Answer 
column, As in the past, no new taxonomic material 
(new species, new descriptions, etc.) will be accept- 
ed for the News. It is felt that these should go to 
the multitude of research periodicals, Usually only 
solicited articles are desired; it is intended that 
these be chiefly of a review nature. However, field 
notes and technique suggestions are welcomed from 
members IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


6. An important Society project, "The Nearctic 
Butterflies", has as its Coordinating Editor F.M, 
Brown. It is planned as an exhaustive treatment in 
several volumes of the systematics and biology of 
North American Rhopalocera, About 70 Society members 
are now providing data to be used in the volumes, 


Subscribers to the Lep, News (including all 
members) are guaranteed the delivery of every is- 
sue, Please check your file of the News to be 


sure you received the nine issues of Vol, 3. We 
will forward,at no cost, all numbers not received 
ONLY IF YOU REQUEST THEM BEFORE 1 JULY 1950. 


HOST PLANT IDENTIFICATION 


An aspect of Lepidoptera biology of prime impor 
tance for knowledge of taxonomy, phylogeny, ecology, 
and genetics, as well as for economic studies, is 
the exact identification of host plants on which 
the larvae feed. Accurate identifications are the 
only useful ones, Consequently arrangements have 
been made to provide host plant identifications for 
all North American workers, Probably members in 
other parts of the world will find botanists of 
their nations equally cooperative, North American 
plants will be identified as follows: 


GRASSES ..cecsccccccccccccccceccee JOM R, Reeder 
Osborn Botanical Lab, 

Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


OTHER PLANTS ....cceecceeceeeeeeetvan M. Johnston 
Arnold Arboretum 
Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


Dr. Reeder is a leading authority on grasses. 
Professor Johnston is not only an outstanding plant 
taxonomist, but also an enthusiastic lepidopterist,. 
Please write them before sending material and please 
mention your Lepidopterists! Society membership, 


In order to insure ready identification it is 
essential in collecting the plants to take the fol- 
lowing steps: 


1.) Preserve the specimen carefully. Flatten 
and dry it simultaneously either in a standard bot- 


anical press or between sheets of newspaper placed 
in a large book weighted by any heavy weight. Press 
it for at least one week, The plant may be mailed 
in folded newspaper, with the package braced against 
bending by strong cardboard backing on both sides. 
2.) Preserve as many parts as possible. Leaves 
attached to a stalk or twig and the flower are es- 
sential for most plant species, The fruit is always 
helpful, and in grasses the seeding stalk is neces- 
sary. If it is small enough, press the whole plant. 
3.) Include complete data: locality, date of 
collection, habitat, and altitude if in mountains. 


Bs 


IDENTIFIC “ION OF PARASITES 


We will be glad to publish in the Lep. News re- 
cords of all accurately identified parasites whose 
host is known, Be sure to save carefully all para- 
sites you rear, The following authorities have 
kindly agreed to identify parasites, We do not yet 
have a determiner for the minute Chalcid wasps, but 
these should be saved. (See Lep. News, vol.2: p.53 
for descriptions and illustrations, 


ICHNEUMON WASPS (Ichneumonidae) ..... HK. Townes 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N.C. 


BRACONID WASPS (Braconidae) .e.. C.F.W. Muesebeck 
Div. of Insect Identification 

Bureau of Entomology & Pl. Quar. 

Washington 25, D.C. 


PARASITIC FLIES (Larvaevoridae) ... C.W. Sabrosky 
(same address as Mr. Muesebeck) 


Sx, 


Vol. IV, nos,1-2 
BOARD OF SPECIALISTS 


The purpose of the Board is to strive toward a 
high standard of accuracy in published check-lists, 
life histories, etc. by providing authoritative iden- 
tifications of specimens forming the basis of these 
published papers, The following rules concerning 
the service were formulated by the Board: 


1. No specimens may be sent until the specialist has 
replied in writing that he is ready to receive them, 

2. No specimens will be accepted unless full data 
(not key numbers) are on each specimen. 

3. A series of each species must be spread, mounted 
on pins; others may be in papers. 

4. Wherever possible, at least 3 prs. should be sent, 

5. The specialist may, if he chooses, retain a fair 
sample of each species needed, but not uniques, 

6. Return postage should be provided, 

7. Specimens must be carefully packed, 


NORTH AMERICA: 


Pieridae & Boloria ("Brenthis") ...... A.B. Klots 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York 24, N.Y. 


Satyridae ..ccccccccccscccceceese Cok. dos Passos 
Washington Corners, Mendham, N.J. 


Speyeria ("Argynnis" ) eoccccccsceseeees Lobe Grey 
Lincoln, Maine 


Theclinae (Hairstreaks & allies) .... H.K. Clench 
1270 Sudbury, Willow Run Village, Mich, 


Plebejinae (Blues) Miisicle\elcleiciaietalaleleieletoteteliie Nabokov 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Hesperiidae (Skippers) seccocccccccechelle Lindsey 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Noctuidae & Notodontidae .eecces JeGe Franclemont 
5829 Little Falls Rd., Arlington, Va. 


Catocalinae & Aegeriidae .ecccccseeee AE. Brower 
5 Hospital St., Augusta, Maine 


Tineoid families ..secceeccoesee Annette F, Braun 
R.R.13, Box 41C, Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


Pyraustinae cecccccccecccccccocecee hugene Munroe 
Division of Entomology 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Ottawa, Ontario, CANADA 


CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA: 


Hesperiidae eoecesceresceacscoeoeseeree E.L, Bell 
150-17 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 


WEST INDIES: 
Hesperiidae .resscccsccccccccccecceccccetele Boll 
All other Rhopalocera ....seeceeceee Eugene Munroe 
AFRICA: 
Lycaenidae weccccccccccccccesccccee He Stempffer 
Lab, d'Entomologie du Muséum 


45 bis, rue de Buffon, Paris (5°), FRANCE 
ad 
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LEAF-MINING LEPIDOPTERA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO METHODS OF REARING 


by Annette F, Braun 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The leaf-mining habit has developed in many fa- 
milies of that group of Microlepidoptera often re- 
ferred to as Tineina, Certain Eriocraniids (Juga- 
tae) are also leaf-miners, The Cosmopterygidae, 
Seythridae, Heliozelidae, Elachistidae, Coleophori- 
dae, Gracilariidae, Lyonetiidae, Tischeriidae, and 
Nepticulidae are the principal leaf-mining families; 
many if not all of their members are miners for at 
least part of their larval life, Leaf-miners are 
also found in the Gelechiidae, Heliodinidae, Ypono- 
meutidae, and others, The leaf=miners are the small- 
est of the Lepidoptera; some do not exceed 3 mm, in 
wing expanse, 


In response to the unique environmental condi- 
tions, i.e., life inside of a leaf, modifications in 
larval structure have developed. (See Needham, 
Frost, and Tothill, 1928, for a detailed discussion,) 
The extreme specialization is found in the Gracila- 
riidae where, in the early instars — the sap-feed- 
ing instars — there is such flattening and modifi- 
cation of the mouth-parts that the larva is able on- 
ly to cut through a single layer of cells of the 
leaf tissue and suck the sap, 


The entire larval life may be passed inside of a 
single mine. Some leaf-miners may make more than 
one mine, The early larval instars only may be 
passed in a mine; in the later instars, the larva 
may feed exposed on the leaf, or within the protec- 
tion of a characteristically folded or rolled leaf, 
or may construct a portable case, from which it 
mines into the leaf tissue, It is not possible here 
to enumerate all of the variations of mining habits, 


With some experience it becomes possible to re- 
cognize the genus and often the species from charac- 
teristics of the mine. Such characteristics include 
the form of the mine, whether the loosened epidermis 
is smooth or wrinkled, the amount of leaf tissue 
consumed, and the means of disposal of the waste 
products — "frass" -—- whether retained within the 
mine or ejected from it. 


Where the entire feeding life is spent within 
the mine, pupation may take place within the mine, 
either with or without a cocoon; or the larva, when 
full-fed, may leave the mine and spin a cocoon in a 
fold of a leaf, in any convenient crevice, or 
amongst the humus on the ground, Pupation may take 
place at once or a long dormant period may intervene 
(in some instances nearly a year) with pupation 
shortly before the emergence of the imago, 


Mining and pupating habits of the species must 
be taken into consideration if success in rearing 
the moths is to be attained, Rearing is the only 
satisfactory method of obtaining a good representa 
tion of the leaf-mining Lepidoptera, Many species 
are rarely seen unless reared, 


When the entire larval life is passed in one 
mine, the leaf must be kept in fresh condition, 
Such mines should be collected near the end of lar- 
val life, and may be placed in jelly glasses with 


close-fitting lids (or smaller containers if few 
mines of a species are found), It is well to pre= 
serve specimens of various stages in the development 
of the mine for future reference, The leaves should 
not fill more than three-fourths of the container, 
with not more than one species in a container, A pa- 
per bearing a number corresponding to that in the re- 
cords should be placed in the container; this same 
number should become a part of the label on the pin 
of the reared moth, If excessive moisture accumu= 
lates, a strand or two of sphagnum will absorb it, 
and does not encourage the growth of mold, Larvae 
which leave the mine to pupate often wander consider- 
ably, and will drown in a film of moisture on the 
sides of the container, For those which normally 
spin in a fold of a leaf or in a crevice, a few frag- 
ments of crumpled tissue paper may be provided; for 
those which spin on the ground a little loose earth, 
preferably mixed with broken pieces of unincorporat— 
ed humus should be provided. Use scarcely enough to 
cover the bottom of the container, 


Where the species are miners for only a part -—= 
the earlier instars —- of larval life, the minute 
larvae must have fresh food available when they 
leave the mine, This often calls for careful trans- 
ference to the fresh food, Collection of these ear= 
ly mines and notes on their appearance are necessary 
for the keeping of accurate data, but for practical 
rearing purposes it is more advantageous to make 
notes on the mines and return in a few days or a 
week to the exact place and collect the larvae in 
their later stages, when fresh food can be provided 
without handling and possible injury to the larvae, 


Where pupation has taken place at once, the emer 
gence of a considerable proportion of the imagoes may 
be expected. When pupation is delayed, difficulties 
arise, The interval between cessation of feeding and 
pupation may be as great as six or seven months or 
even more, The problem is to provide sufficient 
moisture to prevent the dormant larvae from drying 
up; in the summer generation, the addition of a few 
drops of water at intervals will suffice, as the per- 
jod between cessation of feeding and emergence of 
the imago is approximately two weeks, 


Overwintering dormant larvae must be hibernated 
out-of-doors, I use a box, made of square-mesh gal- 
vanized wire, its bottom lined with screen wire to 
prevent the entrance of earthworms, This is placed 
on the ground where no sun will strike, and elevated 
slightly above the ground with a few pebbles, The 
lids of the jelly glasses are removed and strong un- 
bleached muslin tied securely around their tops; the 
glasses are then placed INVERTED in the hibernating 
box, Sufficient moisture will rise inside the glass. 
The glasses may be brought in when time for emergence 
approaches and. the same procedure followed as in the 
summer generation, In a few groups, larvae feed 
again in the spring after a long dormant period, The 
rearing of these is a special problem, 


Most Microlepidoptera emerge in the mid-after- 
noon or early evening. Several hours at least 
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should elapse before they are killed, If the rear- 
ing jar is opened close to a window pane, many spe— 
eles will fly to the glass and are easily caught by 
placing over them a small killing vial. 


Features of each family will be considered, fol- 
lowing the check list sequence (MecDunnough, 1939). 


COSMOPTERYGIDAE 


These are leaf-miners, gall-makers, or external 
feeders, The mines of Cosmopteryx are blotches of 
various shapes, and may be found on grasses, sedges, 
and the leaves of dicotyledonous plants, Their out- 
standing characteristic is the cleanliness of the 
mine; most of the leaf tissue is eaten, Pupation is 
usually outside the mine, The moths are sometimes 
seen whirling on leaves near the food plant. The 
mines of Psacaphora are similar to Cosmopteryx in 
general shape, but in these the frass is retained 
within the mine and irregularly disposed. Members 
of the Onagraceae are the favorite food plants, The 
mines of Chrysopeleia, one species on Quercus (Oak) , 
the other on Ostrya Ironwood) usually start in the 
angle between two veins, the margins diverging; the 
frass disposed in two blackish diverging lines, 


EPERMENIIDAE 


Most of the species mine leaves of Umbelliferae, 
making several mines, The cocoon is a coarse open 
meshwork, 


GELECHIIDAE 


While comparatively few of the species of this 
great family are leaf-miners, there is great diver— 
sity of habit and character of mine, The mine of 


Chrysopora lingulacella Clem, is a gradually widen- 


ing contorted band, with scattered frass. Several 
species of Aristotelia make blotch mines, The spe— 


cies of Recurvaria may mine needles of conifers, 
passing from one needle to another, or make blotches, 
similar to those of Aristotelia, in leaves of dicots; 
other species are skeletonizers feeding under the 
protection of a web of silk, The needle-miners be- 
gin their development in one year, completing it the 
next spring; therefore in rearing, mines had best be 
collected in the spring. In the genus Gnorimoschema 
are a number of leaf-miners whose work may be recog= 
nized by the peculiar mode of disposal of the frass, 
Their mines begin adjacent to or over the midrib, 
from thence spreading out over the leaf; at the be- 
ginning of the mine, the epidermis is wrinkled and 
to this gallery the larva retreats to eject the 
frass at the entrance of mine where it adheres to- 
gether forming a black curled projection. Several 
of these species mine leaves of Compositae; a spe- 
cies with similar habits (G, scutellariaeella Cham.) 
mines leaves of Scutellaria (Skullcap). Other spe= 
cies of Gnorimoschema are gall-makers, of which the 
very common G, gallaesolidaginis Riley is an exam- 
ple. Most Gelechiidae are easily reared, as they 
pupate at once after spinning the cocoon, 


HELIODINIDAE 


One or two instances of unusual larval habits 
are worthy of mention, The larva of Cycloplasis 
panicifoliella Clem., a miner in leaves of panic 
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grass, when full grown, cuts from the upper epider— 
mis of the mine a perfect circle which is folded in 
half and serves as a pupal chamber, The larvae of 
Erineda spin a web on the underside of the spore— 
bearing fronds of ferns, and mine into the sori, eat- 
ing out the spores, At maturity the larva turns 
bright red, and spins a double fine white silk co- 
coon, within which it pupates at once, The moths 
emerge the following summer at the time the spore- 
bearing fronds are produced, In drought years, when 
no spore—bearing fronds develop, ths moths do not 
emerge, but remain in the pupal state until the se- 
cond summer, 


YPONOMEUTIDAE 


Larvae of some species of Argyresthia mine in 
needles of conifers, passing from one needle to an- 
other; a few mine in bark or in fruits, They reach 
maturity in the spring and the mines should be col- 
lected before the larvae have deserted them to spin 
a rather open meshwork or a dense cocoon, These 
cocoons may sometimes be found on the twigs adjacent 
to the mine, The imagoes emerge in a week or two, 


SCYTHRIDAE 


This family is represented in this country by 
the genus Scythris. Most of the species whose life 
history is known are leaf-miners, The mines may be 
recognized by the sheet of silk which is spun from 
the base of the leaf and beneath which the larva en- 
ters the leaf, 


HELIOZELIDAE 


The mines may be recognized by the oval hole 
left when the larva cuts out a piece of the mine for 
a pupal chamber, The upper and lower epidermis are 
spun together at the margins of the oval which is 
either attached to some object by two or three silk 
projections from one end or drops to the ground, 

The mines themselves are irregular translucent 
blotches, with the frass crowded toward the begin- 
ning of the mine. In some species, the overwinter= 
ing generation passes the winter in the larval state 
and should be hibernated out-of-doors, 


ELACHISTIDAE 


The majority are grass and sedge miners, Mining 
is usually begun late in one season; the larva is 
dormant during the winter and resumes feeding early 
the following spring, often entering a new leaf, 
Such mines should be collected early in the spring 
and near the time of maturity, as grass leaves dry 
up easily, and if kept moist, mold. Pupation takes 
place outside of the mine, the pupa either ina 
slight coccon or attached to a stem by anal end and 
median girdle, as in the papilios, 


COLEOPHORIDAE 


This family is represented in North America by 
perhaps 200 species of the genus Coleophora, many 
of them undescribed, The genus takes its name — 
Coleophora, a case-bearer -- from the habit of the 
larva of constructing a portable case from pieces 
of its food plant, or spinning one of silk which 
may be decorated with particles of the food materi- 
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als, Many plant families are represented among the 
food plants, The peculiarities in larval habits 
make the species of this genus some of the most dif= 
ficult of all Microlepidoptera to rear, The larvae 
are miners in leaves or in seeds in the first in- 
star, The mine in a leaf is a very small blotch or 
a linear track, and the larva lives within this mine 
as other leaf-miners do. From the end of this mine, 
the larva cuts its first case, which is attached to 
a leaf at an angle, usually on the underside; from 
its mouth the larva mines into the leaf, eating only 
that tissue which can be reached by extending the 
thorax and possibly a few abdominal segments out of 
the case, Many such small mines may be made, always 
recognizable by the circular hole near their center 
through which the larva entered the mine. A larger 
case is cut from a mine, with the small case often 
remaining attached to its apex, There is great va- 
riation in form of cases, but the case of each spe- 
cies is characteristic of the species. Pupation 
takes place within the case and the imago emerges 
from its apex. 


As a general rule, the larva feeds during the 
sumer, first as miner in a leaf, later as a case- 
bearer, but passes the winter as a partially grown 
larva, feeding again in the spring as soon as the 
leaves of the food plant unfold, and constructing 
its final case, Growth is completed soon, and the 
imagoes emerge within a few weeks, This habit makes 
rearing difficult as it involves carrying the partly 
grown larva through the winter and then supplying 
food at the critical time, The undertaking is sel- 
dom successful, It is necessary to observe the lar- 
vae during the first season, taking notes and keep- 
ing examples of the work and cases, then to revisit 
the locality in the spring and collect the cases, 


Those species which at first mine inside of de- 
veloping seeds construct cases of silk and portions 
of the floral parts, which are then attached to the 
seed or seed pod, into which the larva mines, 

Growth is completed with the ripening of the seeds, 
but the imagoes do not emerge until the time of flo- 
wering of the food plant, The larva remains dormant 
in the case until a couple of weeks before emergence 
and therefore the cases should be kept in the hiber- 
nating box up to that time, By following this pro- 
cedure, a fair percentage of moths of the seed-feed- 
ing species may be obtained, 


GRACILARTIDAE 


This is the great family of leaf-miners, and the 
one with the greatest specialization for this mode 
of life, All of its members (with one or two excep- 
tions) are miners for at least the first two in- 
stars; they never feed exposed. In the genus Graci- 
laria, a very small mine is made, with leaf tissue 
eaten just before the larva leaves the mine, Typi- 
cally, the larva, on leaving the mine, constructs a 
cone by rolling down the leaf from its tip or from 
the tip of a lobe; usually three such cones are made, 
progressively larger (for example, G, packardella 
Cham. on sugar maple). A close elongate cocoon is 
spun, Ornix (Callisto, Parornix) mines in the ear- 
lier instars, later feeds under the folded margin 
of a leaf, The mines of Parectopa and Acrocercops 


are irregular blotches, sometimes digitate, At 
first, merely the epidermis is separated (during the 
sap-feeding instars) ; later, leaf tissue is consumed 
in a more or less irregular fashion. Species of 
these two genera vupate on leaving the mine. The 
mines of Phyllocnistis and Marmara are long narrow 
winding tracks; the larvae are sap-feeders, In Mar- 
mara the cocoon is spun outside the mine; it may be 
recognized by the glistening globules on its surface, 
The species of Phyllocnistis pupate in a slight en- 
largement at the end of the mine, 


The species of Lithocolletis are miners through- 
out larval life and pupate inside the mine, Two di- 
visions of the genus are recognized: one in which 
the larva changes to the cylindrical form after the 
first few instars and becomes a tissue-feeder; the 
other in which the sap-feeding structure and form is 
retained throughout all the feeding instars, Mines 
of the first division, during the sap-feeding in- 
stars, are blotches with the thin epidermis of the 
leaf (usually the lower epidermis) separated from 
the rest of the leaf tissue. No further increase in 
area takes place in the tissue-feeding instars; the 
larva consumes the parenchyma within the mine, which 
is made "tentiform" by wrinkling of the loosened epi- 
dermis, The mines are easily recognized in the later 
stages, and the leaves will keep long enough for the 
larvae to complete their growth, Of most species 
there are two generations a year, The miners of the 
second division continually increase the extent of 
the mine, as they are able only to suck the sap as 
they cut through the cells, It is always the upper 
epidermis which is separated from the rest of the 
leaf tissue, Such mines are usually greater in area 
than those of the first division, No silk is spun 
during the feeding period; the spinneret develops in 
the instars just preceding the pupal stage, At this 
time, in the EARLY SUMMER generation, several strong 
folds are made in the loosened epidermis; beneath 
these folds the broadly oval flat cocoon is spun and 
pupation takes place at once, However, in the OVER- 
WINTERING generation, no such folds in the epidermis 
are made; instead, the larva constructs a circular 
hibernating chamber, just large enough to contain it- 
self, This hibernating chamber is flat on the upper 
side, convex on the underside of the leaf, Such 
mines must be placed out-of-doors for the winter be- 
fore the leaves dry too much, 


LYONETIIDAE 


The intricate and beautiful cocoons will identi- 
fy several of the genera, The ribbed cocoons of Buc— 
culatrix; the cocoons of Leucoptera, Proleucoptera 
and Paraleucoptera consisting of two broad, parallel, 
white bands connected across the middle, beneath 
which the cocoon proper is spun; the pupae of Lyon- 
etia suspended in irregularly diverging strands of 
silk —- all these are characteristic, The species 
of most of the genera form blotch mines in leaves, 
sometimes making more than one mine; among these is 
the cosmopolitan Bedellia somnulentella Zell. on 


Morning Glory (Ipomoea). 
The largest genus is Bucculatrix, With the ex- 


ception of a few gall-makers, the larvae are leaf- 
miners at least during the earliest instars, later 


. 
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feeding exposed, The mines are inconspicuous and 
the larvae are minute when they begin to feed exter- 
nally. A jarring of the leaf causes them to drop 
down on a silk thread, The leaf is eaten in small 
patches, either upper or lower epidermis remaining 
intact. Later, the leaves may be skeletonized. The 
tiny moulting cocoons are unique, Many feed on her— 
baceous plants, Collecting toward the end of larval 
life is preferable, 


TISCHERIIDAE 


The larvae of most are miners in leaves of oaks, 
Rosaceae and Compositae, The mines are blotches on 
the upper side of the leaf, gradually expanding, the 
upper epidermis much wrinkled, Part of the mine is 
partitioned off and silk-lined as a pupsl chamber; 
in most species pupation takes place at once in both 
summer and overwintering generations, 


NEPTICULIDAE 


These are the smallest of the Lepidoptera, some 
species expanding scarcely 3 mm, The larvae of all, 
with the exception of a few gall-makers or bark-mi- 
ners, mine in leaves, chiefly of trees and shrubs. 
In many species, the long contorted linear mine very 
gradually increases in breadth; in others, it more 
or less abruptly enlarges into a blotch, When full- 
fed, the larva drops to the ground and spins a dense, 
flat, oval cocoon with projecting margins, It re- 
mains in the larval state until a few days before 
emergence in both summer and overwintering genera- 
tions, There are at least two generations of most 
species; mining larvae of the first may be found in 
early summer, of the second six or eight weeks later, 
A number of these small mines, in pieces of leaf 
just large enough to allow for increase in the 
length of the mine, may be placed in one container. 
Shell vials, 3/4 to 1 inch in diameter and several 
inches long, are very useful rearing jars for Nepti- 
culidas. The moths on emergence are active almost 
at once, 


ERIOCRANIIDAE 


This family and the Micropterygidae may be call- 
ed the Microjugatae in contrast to the Hepialidae, 
or Macrojugatae, The larvae of Microptergyidae feed 
on mosses and liverworts, those of the Eriocraniidae 
are leaf-miners, The only American Eriocraniid 
whose life history is known (Mnemonica auricyanea) 
is a miner (of local distribution) in leaves of oaks 
(Quercus) and chestnut (Castanea), making in early 
spring a linear mine enlarging into an inflated 
blotch. When full-grown, the larva burrows into the 
ground, spinning a tough cocoon in which it passes 
the summer, fall and early winter, transforming to 
a pupa in late winter, The pupa is remarkable in 
the possession of functional mandibles, by means of 
which it cuts its way out of the cocoon and digs up 
through the earth, 


The few references given below are only sugges- 
tive, as much of the literature of Microlepidoptera 
consists of scattered papers. 
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The SOCIETY OF SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY, announced to 
Lep. News readers in vol.2: p.2 (19485, has recently 
accelerated its activity very considerably, Dr. R.E. 
Blackwelder, the newly elected Secretary-Treasurer, 
has just issued News Letter No.2, witha historical 
sketch of the Society's formation and past business, 
a summary of current projects, reports, and a direc- 
tory of members and their specialties, In the two 
years since its founding, this society has grown to 
531 members, A "regular journal for non-descriptive 
papers" on principles of systematic zoology is under 
consideration, Unfortunately, the 1949 annual meet—- 
ing in New York was a breakfast affair held at an 
inconvenient time and attended by only 42 members, 
However, the 1950 meeting, to be held with the A,A,A.S, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in December, will probably in- 
clude a symposium on "The Role of Taxonomy in Modern 
Zoology", and Dr, Blackwelder hopes to arrange a suit- 
able time, All lepidopterists seriously interested 
in taxonomy should find affiliation with this society 
worthwhile, Dues are only $1.00 per year; the Lep, 
News office has membership forms available, Al- 
though the S.S.Z. is thus far largely a U.S.A. organ- 
ization, taxonomists in other countries are welcamed, 
Among other things, this society if internationalized 
may well bring about the means of development and 
best function of the ill-defined and regrettably con- 
troversial International Commission on Zoological No=- 


menclature, 
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ANDREY AVINOFF (1884-1949) 


it is hard to include in a short space all the 
many-sided accomplishments of the life of Dr, Andrey 
Avinoff, lepidopterist, museum administrator, and 
artist. He died on July 16, 1949, in New York, He 
was born on February 14, 1884, in Tulchin, Poland 
(then, Russia), His father was Lieutenant-General 
Nicholas Avinoff, His grandfather Admiral Alexander 
Avinoff had, as a young ensign, fought with Nelson 
on his flagship "Victory" at Trafalgar, and received 
the Order of the Bath, His mother, Alexandra Lukia- 
novitch Avinoff, was the granddaughter of V.I. Pana- 
ieff, who had been an amateur lepidopterist, His 
older brother, Nicholas, was Minister of the Interi- 
or in the Provisional Government following the abdi- 
cation of Nicholas II, His sister is Elizabeth 
Shoumatoff, the portrait painter, Dr, Avinoff was 
not married, 


His mother's ancestral home was near Poltava in 
the Ukraine, It was there, at the age of eight, 
that he began to collect butterflies, Inspired by 
a gift of Berg's Butterflies of Europe, he and his 
tutor captured twenty different species on the first 
day of collecting, The following year General Avin- 
off was transferred to Tashkent to command a brigade 
of sharpshooters, This gave young Andrey the oppor- 
tunity to collect butterflies in the Tian Shan Mts,, 
which was the origin of his enthusiastic interest in 
the Lepidoptera of Central Asia, His interest in 
art had an earlier beginning, He never forgot the 
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thrill of producing a drawing of some mountains, 
when he was four years old, in which he first dis- 
covered the phenomenon of perspective, A few years 
later he was making accurate paintings of butter- 
flies, thus combining the two interests which were 
the dominant factors of his life, This combination 
was in the tradition of the great entomologists of 
the past who beautifully illustrated their own works, 
General Avinoff, who was himself an ardent numis- 
matist, encouraged the two hobbies of his son, not 
dreaming that they might ever be more than that, 


Andrey Avinoff's formal training was in law and 
government service, He graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Moscow in 1905 with the degree of Master of 
Laws with highest honors, The years immediately 
following brought a rapid succession of official 
posts, He served as Assistant Secretary General of 
the Senate, Gentleman-in-Waiting to the Emperor, 
member of the staff of the Direction of Ceremonies 
(the "Protocol") at the court, Honorary District 
Judge and Marshal of Nobility in the province of 
Poltava., These duties gave him experience in legal, 
administrative, and diplomatic affairs which un- 
doubtedly was of great value in his later life as 
the head of an institution, 


During this period, Avinoff's paintings were ex- 
hibited by the Moscow Society of Artists, of which 
he became a member in 1903, He took advantage of 
the long summer vacations from his official duties 
to collect butterflies in Pamir in 1908 and again in 
1912 in western Tibet, He also sent forty-two other 
collecting expeditions to arctic and temperate Asia, 
The combined result of these activities was his 
great collection of 80,000 Palearctic butterflies. 
This collection broadly covered the Rhopalocera of 
the entire Palearctic region, but it was especially 
complete in Parnassius and Colias, containing some 
twenty types and paratypes in these two genera not 
represented elsewhere, including his famous P, auto- 
crator, In 1917 Avinoff was awarded the gold medal 
of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia for 
his zoogeographical researches, After the Bolshevik 
revolution of October, 1917, the collection was con- 
fiscated, It is now a part of the collection of the 
Museum of the Academy of Science in Leningrad, 


During the World War of 1914, Dr, Avinoff did not 
join the armed forces, due to bad eyesight, but he 
served with the Red Cross and was close to the front 
lines caring for the wounded soldiers, In Lodz, Po- 
land, he and a railroad-station-full of casualties 
were completely surrounded by the German troops, but 
they managed to get through on a hospital train, Dr, 
Avinoff also made two visits to the United States, in 
1915 and in 1917, as a purchasing representative for 
the All-Russian Zemsky Union, a national council of 
the local self-governing bodies, The second mission 
was cut short by the Bolshevik coup d'état, and Dr, 
Avinoff found himself in a foreign land, where he re- 
mained, eventually to become an American citizen in 
1928, His last official assignment for his former 
country's former government was at the Versaille 
Peace Conference where he was a member of the Russian 
Advisory Delegation under Prince Lvoff. 


This break with his native land also marked the 
end of his legal career, and a concentration on the 
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pursuits which had formerly ranked only as hobbies, 
At first he supported himself entirely by his art, 
through sales at exhibitions and commissions for 
portraits, illustrations and advertisements, He es-— 
tablished a reputation for his command of draftman- 
ship and his versatility of styles and techniques, 
Soon, however, he responded to the call of science, 
which then became his principal field of endeavor, 


Dr. Avinoff joined the Carnegie Museum in 1924 
as Associate Curator of Entomology. He served as 
Director from 1926 until 1945, when he retired as 
Director Emeritus. He contributed greatly to the 
improvement of the Museum's biological collections, 
to the development of natural habitat groups and 
other modern methods of display, and to the expan- 
sion of the Museum's educational activities, He was 
also Advisory Professor of Zoology at the University 
of Pittsburgh since 1928, Chairman of the Committee 
on Museums of Science under the League of Nations in 
1932 and 1934, Trustee of the American Museum of Na- 
tural History since 1942, and Vice President of the 
American Association of Museums since 1945. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Entomological Society of Am- 
erica in 1939 and First Vice President for the year 
1945. He was a member of entomological societies 
of eleven countries, also of other scientifie soci- 
eties, including the Academy of Science of Madrid 
since 1933, Other honorary memberships included 
Sigma Xi, Omicron Delta Kappa, Phi Sigma, and Scab-— 
bard and Blade. He was a delegate at the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Entomology at Ithaca, Paris, 
Madrid, and Berlin, and a member of the advisory 
committee of Eighth American Scientific Congress in 
Washington, 1940. He was a Charter and Sustaining 
Member of the Lepidopterists' Society. He held hon- 
orary degrees of Doctor of Science from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Doctor of Humane Letters from 
Washington and Jefferson College. 


Dr. Avinoff's personal interest in Palearctic 
butterflies continued in the New World, and he grad- 
ually assembled a new collection of these, smaller 
but in some respects better than the first one. He 
also studied and published several papers on New 
World butterflies, two of them in collaboration with 
Dr. W.J. Holland, His major new interest, however, 
was in the Lepidoptera of Jamaica, From 1925 to 
1940, he made six personal collecting trips to this 
island and gathered a collection of 14,000 specimens 
and about 1,100 species -—- over double the number 
previously recorded. His studies of this material 
were only partially published before his death, and 
will be continued by others. The accompanying pho- 
tograph was taken by the writer in Jamaica just af- 
ter Dr. Avinoff collected his first specimen of the 
fabulous Papilio homerus, 


During his travels in England and Germany, Dr. 
Avinoff photographed many type specimens of Lepid- 
optera in colors, and he advocated systematic ex- 
change of such photographs by museums. He experi- 
mented extensively with the laws of butterfly wing 
patterns as affected by evolution, and developed a 
highly original theory of this subject involving 
sections of three-dimensional models, However, his 
primary interest always remained in the Palearctic 
group. He wrote: "The question to which I have es- 
pecially devoted my attention in studying Rhopalo- 
cera is their distribution in Central Asia where 
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several distinct faunistic regions come in close con- 
tact and present a complicated inter—penetration ... 
the western and northwestern boundary of the Tibetan 
fauna which wedges into the typical Turkestan faun- 
istic region, forming an irregular indented line 
which had to be carefully investigated." At the 
time of his death he had nearly completed his major 
work, a study of the subgenus Karanasa, which is be- 
ing finished by Dr. Walter Sweadner. He had also 
made a special arrangement with the Third Danish 
Central Asiatic Expedition to have butterflies col- 
lected for him, and received a valuable shipment, 
including several novelties, from Afghanistan early 
in 1949. 


Simultaneously with his scientific work, Dr, Av- 
inoff continued to develop his ever-growing interest 
in art. He was Assistant Professor, Fine Arts, at the 
University of Pittsburgh since 1928, and gave a ser— 
ies of annual lecture courses, mainly on Oriental 
and Russian art, and Nature in art, He made a spe- 
cial study of the Russian Icons and assembled a per- 
sonal library on this subject which is the finest 
outside of Russia, He had a virtually encyclopedic 
knowledge of arts and handicrafts, both ancient and 
modern, He was president of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the Archaeological Society of America and for 
years a member of the jury of the annual exhibition 
of scholastic art at the Carnegie Institute, His 
own drawings and paintings were frequently reproduced 
in local publications, His major artistic works pub- 
lished in book form are The Fall of Atlantis, con- 
sisting of nineteen fanciful wash drawings, The Na- 
tionality Classrooms of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Wild Flowers of Western Pennsylvania and the Up- 
per Ohio Basin, with 200 full size color plates by 
Dr. Avinoff and text by Dr. 0.E. Jennings, Since his 
retirement, Dr. Avinoff devoted himself more inten- 
sively to painting and produced a body of work which 
overshadows all that he had done before, In this 
period he produced a series of precise watercolors 
of one hundred and forty different hybrids of Catt- 
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leya orchids, also literally hundreds of other paint- 
ings, for the most part involving flowers and but- 
terflies, covering the full range of styles from the 
detailed exuberance of seventh century Dutch, through 
the various romantic and modern idioms, to a series 
of flamboyant fantasies and abstractions in a style 
entirely his ow, Many of these paintings were ex- 
hibited in one-man shows at Knoedler Galleries, Car- 
negie Institute, Cranbrock Institute, and elsewhere. 
Dr. Avinoff was a member of Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, New York Watercolor Society, Grolier 
Club, and Century Association. In 1948 the American 
Museum of Natural History appointed him Research As— 
sociate in the Department of Forestry and General 
Botany, in recognition of his studies of flowers. 


Prior to his death Dr, Avinoff gave to the Car- 
negie Museum his two collections of butterflies, the 
originals of the wildflower paintings, and that con- 
siderable part of his entomological library, includ- 
ing 4,000 separates, of which the Museum did not al- 
ready have copies, These books were a second at— 
tempt by Dr. Avinoff. His first entomological li- 
brary of over 7,000 items was destroyed by the Bol- 
sheviks, except for a single volume of unpublished 
watercolors of Lepidoptera by John Abbot, which is 
now at the Carnegie Museum. The Museum is preparing 
for publication a bibliography of Dr. Avinoff's own 
scientific and popular writings. 


No account of Dr, Avinoff's life would be com- 
plete without reference to his extraordinary skills. 
His near—sightedness was actually an advantage for 
his particular interests, as he could immediately 
distinguish the most minute details of a butterfly's 
pattern or anatomy, while on the other hand he could 
obtain at one glance a suffused impression of a 
landscape in its proper proportions of design and 
color, The skills cf his hands were especially 
noteworthy, He had no difficulty in recording pic- 
torially, in any medium, exactly what he wanted, 
from the finest details of a miniature to the most 
uninhibited modernism, Few of the most skillful 
butterflies could elude the sure yet delicate swing 
of his net, while in the laboratory he could glue 
together with unerring accuracy the broken ends of 
a butterfly's antenna, He was an outstanding ama- 
teur classical pianist, specializing in improvisa- 
tions and paraphrases, Fluent in four languages, 
he entertained many audiences with his gift for ex- 
tempore speaking. 


A fine tribute to Dr. Avinoff was written in 
Pitt magazine, Autumn, 1949: "His knowledge had the 
breadth of the Renaissance gentleman and the accu- 
racy of today. His skills were beyond those of 
most, And his kindness is unforgettable. As one of 
Dr. Avinoff's colleagues at the University said re- 
cently, ‘Every time you met Dr. Avinoff on the street 
and talked with him you went away with something 
fresh and new to think about and a deep sense that 
you had talked with a man of ideas and of great hu- 
manity,' " 

Nicholas Shoumatoff 
RA Bedford, New York 
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PERSONALIA 


The new editor (Rédacteur en chef) of the Revue 
francaise de Lépidoptérologie is M, LOUIS LeCHARLES, 
M, LeCharles was a member of the Comité de Lecture 
under the former rédacteur, the late M. Léon Lhomme 
(see Lep. News 3: p.38; 1949). M, LeCharles is a 
well-known specialist on French butterflies, Zygaen- 
idae, and Pyralidae, He is a member of the Lepid- 
opterists' Society, Subscriptions to the R 
(900 francs) and the Catalogue des Lépidopteres de 
France et de Belgique (Macrolepidopteres - 1500 fr.; 
Microlépidopteres - fascicules 1-5 - 4500 fr.) 
should now be addressed to him at: 

22, Av. de Gobelins, Paris V°, France, 


Sd 


After a summer of intensive collecting for the 
Northern Insect Survey at Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
P.F, BRUGGEMANN has been working this winter at Ot- 
tawa on the Survey's butterflies, During the com- 
ing summer he will be located by the Survey at Re- 
pulse Bay on the northwestern corner of Hudson Bay, 
in "the land of the little sticks," 


ad 


E.C, JOHNSTON, of Seattle, Washington, has left 
for collecting in the Southwest and expects to con- 
tinue until September, 


we 


Prof, GD, HALE CARPENTER has retired as Hops 
Professor of entomology, emeritus, at Cambridge Un- 
iversity, Cambridge, England. He is continuing ac- 
tively his research on African mimetic butterflies, 
The new Hope Professor, Dr. Varley, is not a lepid- 
opterist, 


us 


Dr. GEORGE RICHARDS MINOT, of Brookline, Mass., 
U.S.A., a member of the Lepidopterists' Society, 
died on 25 February 1950 at the age of 64 years, Dr. 
Minot had been an enthusiastic amateur lepidopterist 
as a young man and expected to renew active work 
following his retirement from the faculty of the 
Harvard Medical School in Boston, He was a graduate 
of Harvard College and received his M.D, at the Med- 
ical School in 1912, A world-famous man of medicine, 
Dr. Minot was the director of the Thorndike Memorial 
laboratory, Boston City Hospital, for 20 years. He 
was a specialist in blood physiology and pathology. 
In 1934 he was co-recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
medicine, He received honorary degrees from the 
Universities of Toronto and Edinburgh and the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, and high honors fron 
several societies, cities, and institutions, 
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RESEARCH REQUEST 


Ova from melanic females of Geometridae from any 
part of North America are needed for experimental 
studies, Ova from normal females of the same spe- 
cies are also requested. 

Peter F, Bellinger 
Osborn Zool,lab., Yale University 
New Haven 11, Conn., U.S.A. 
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by F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Now is the time for all good collectors to over- 
haul their gear and prepare for the coming season, 
Our able editor has on several occasions cocked an 
appraising eye at me and my gear as we have collect— 
ed together in the Rockies and has asked me to write 
up my techniques for the Lep. News, Every collector 
has his own pet ways of doing things. My kit is 
very simple to gather together and I have found it 
works well for me in every type of locality from 
tropics to arctic, 


Here are my tools: a net with several extra bags, 
a pair of "stamp tongs" on a piece of string and 
tied fast to me so I cannot lose them,a canvas fish- 
ing creel with the addition of a long leather thong 
made fast at the bottom so I can tie it around my 
waist and prevent the creel from swinging as I swing. 
In the creel are a half dozen or more of the flat 
type of tobacco can each with a number painted on 
it, two hundred or so of the cheapest glassine en- 
velopes, a couple of vials with corks, a pint-size 
wide-mouthed bottle with absorbent cotton topped 
with cardboard in the bottom, and about two ounces 
of carbon tetrachloride. For years my net has been 
a type of fish-landing net frame that has a jointed 
bamboo handle, of which I rarely use the second 
joint. The bags are made of fine silk bobinet -- 
nylon is better if you can get it. They are deep 
enough so when I flip them they really close —a 
depth of about two and a half times the diameter of 
the frame. The upper edge is made of tough un- 
bleached muslin and this extends down about four 
inches -- it saves no end of bags. There is always 
an argument about color, I use what I can get — 
usually white. It gets dirty soon enough} Others 
prefer grey or green — not supposed to scare the 
butterflies! I don't use a killing bottle on my 
butterflies, I pinch them, The killing jar is to- 
ted for moths or whatever else that does not para— 
lyze with a pinch, Always pinch with the wings away 
from you. Use the tips of your finger nails and be 
careful, particularly of gravid females. If you are 
not, you are likely to have a gooey specimen, I de- 
liver the pinch through the net, having cornered the 
beast first. The stamp=-tongs are used to lift the 
specimen from the net and place it in a glassine en- 
velope, This is then popped into a tobacco can that 
I carry ready in my upper left shirt pocket. In the 
can is about a teaspoonful of paradichlorbenzene. I 
seem to get fewer "stiff" specimens, even of skip- 
pers, this way than with a killing jar, I never put 
into an envelope a specimen that has folded its 
wings down, These are turned to the proper position 
with the foreeps while the animal is fresh and be—- 
fore it goes into the can. 


When I change localities I change cans, By not— 
ing the number on the can I keep my localities 
straight. When I get to my base of operations —— 
home, cabin, tent — I put up my "preserves", I do 
not like glassine envelopes for permanent storage. 

I make the good old-fashioned paper triangles, I 
find quite a bit of difference of opinion about the 
paper for these triangles, There is only one point 
upon which my friends are in agreement: NEVER USE 
CELLOPHANE, I like glassine paper because I can 


see through it well enough to sort my catch rapidly 
and it takes ink well, Against it is that the ink, 
especially rubber-stamp ink, dries slowly and that 
when you relax the specimens you must be careful 
about the humidity or the specime will become wet, 
Others go to the other extreme and use cheap news— 
print, I think it better acting in the relaxing 
box but otherwise it has these disadvantages: it is 
opaque and you have to open the triangle to see what 
is in it (this is very important if you are keeping 
stuff around in papers for years as I do); the sur— 
face takes pencil and rubber-stamping but takes ink 
poorly, Going back to the paper routine.- I usually 
have four sizes of papers already cut: 1" x 3" for 
small] stuff; 11/2" x 4 1/2" for Pieridae, small Sa- 
tyridae and Nymphalidae, large Theclinae and skip- 
pers; 2" x 6" for large Satyridae and Nymphalidae; 
and 3" x 8" for big things like Papilios, I make up 
a rubber stamp for my localities, For this I use a 
"Superior Swiftset" outfit. I include the name of 
the locality that I have used in my notes, This is 
carefully chosen so anyone who has the specimen and 
a reasonably good map, such as an oil company road 
map, can locate it, If I use the name of a stream 
I state how far it is from a town, I include the 
county, state, altitude (very important in the moun- 
tains) and date. A sample locality might read: 


TAPPAN CREEK, 8500 Ft, 
6.5 Mi. NW Lake George 
Park Co., Colorado 
16.vii 49 


This might seem a lot to most collectors, Let me 
assure you it is the minimum for a collector who ex- 
pects his material to be of use for some purpose 
other than a "stamp collection" of pretty objects, 


After I stamp up enough papers of the right siz- 
es for that material I have at hand I fold the tri- 
angles, As I transfer from the field envelopes to 
the triangles I put my field identification on the 
triangle with ordinary fountain pen, When I have 
all of the stuff from a single locality papered I 
make an impression of the locality label in my field- 
note book and write up my notes for that locality 
then turn to the next, It takes a lot of time but 
if a specimen is worth taking it is worth some pains 
to get it properly ticketed. Specimens with vague 
or indefinite data are just as useful as those with- 
out any data: NONE AT ALL, When my catch is papered 
it is transferred to large "powder papers” usually 
a@ genus or a family to a single paper, On the out- 
side of this I put the locality and a list of the 
specimens in the package. Then these are put into 
a large friction top can with some paradichlorben- 
zene to await further processing during the winter, 
Out here there is no need to worry about moulds, 

In the tropics it's a totally different question, 
and I suspect that the same is true of some of the 
wetter parts of our country, There I use a drier 
after the material has been papered and only put 
bone=dry specimens into the storage cans. 


[Ed.Note: Similar notes, as well as additions to 
this, are always invited for the News, C.L.R.] 
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COLLECTING A LITTLE-KNOWN PAPILIO 


Douglas C. 


Ferguson 


Nova Scotia Museum of Science 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Ever since reading Dr. McDunnough's original des- 
eription of Papilio brevicauda bretonensis, I have 
been determined to collect the butterfly myself, and 
consequently made visits to the type locality at 
Baddeck, Cape Breton Island, almost every year since 
1942, In late June, 1949, more ambitious and better 
equipped than previously, I set out accompanied by a 
museum assistant to make a quick survey of most of 
Cape Breton's shoreline, First we spent several 
days poling around the type locality, with the lack 
of success we had learned to expect, There were 
other things though, such as Glaucopsyche lygdamus 
mildredae F,Cherm,, Boloria myrina terrae-novae Holl, 
Melitaea harrisii albimontana Avin., and we caught 
and examined two or three battered Papilio ajax L. 

(= polyxenes Fab.). Pieris napi oleracea Harr, was 
past its best, and Lycaeides argyrognamon aster Edw. 
(= Plebeius scudderii empetri Freem.), like Colias 
interior laurentina Scud., had barely begun to ap- 
pear. 


So we set out on July 2 to drive around the 
northern half of the island, via the only road — 
the famed Cabot Trail. As we preceeded northward a 
very few miles past Margaree Harbour, somewhere 
around Terre Noire, through the bleak treeless land- 
scape so characteristic of French Acadian territory, 
I spotted two black swallowtails whirling in nuptial 
flight across the highway, They were rapidly being 
carried inland across the fields by the strong wind 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, I felt sure they 
were ajax but just in case, we stopped and got out 
the nets, The two butterflies were by now out of 
sight but we soon spotted a couple more, all seen- 
ingly coming from the same general direction -- the 
high cliffs bordering the rugged coast, here scarce- 
ly 200 yards from the road, We hastened over a 
barbed-wire fence and past a hayfield to reach the 
edge of the cliffs, but I lagged behind to net a 
few of the many aster flushed from a patch of Empe- 
trum nigrum L, I think that within two minutes my 
companion, well ahead of me, came racing back, shout- 
ing: "It's brevicauda, it's brevicauda!" Sure 
enough, the butterfly he had in the net WAS BREVI- 
CAUDA — a female, in almost perfect condition, We 
hurried over to the spot where he had taken it and 
there were several others flying about, but all we 
caught were tattered. Here was a small patch of the 
food plant, Scotch Lovage (Ligusticum scothicum L.); 
scarcely two dozen plants were growing on and around 
a small stone pile near the very edge of the cliffs, 
We found ourselves looking down perhaps 100 feet to 
the pounding surf below, but sat down and began 
looking for larvae, with immediate success, In less 
than an hour the cans we carried for larvae contain- 
ed at least 75 brevicauda caterpillars, There were 
more, but it was getting late and would soon be time 
to start the night's moth collecting, 


The next day we searched, rather hurriedly, the 
vicinity of Cheticamp and took two brevicauda adults 
on roadside flowers (Iris sp.) less than a mile 
south of the tow, There didn't seem to be any Li- 


gusticum in the immediate vicinity, Later that day 
I saw an individual flying over a marshy meadow just 
back of the beach near Cap Rouge, In this spot L, 
argyrognomon aster was abundant, and a single G, 
fee mildredae fell to my net, A few miles back 
near the base of Cap Rouge) we had stopped to ex- 
amine a patch of Ligusticum and couldn't find a 
trace of larvae or eggs, 


From there on we travelled far without further 
success, through Cape North, Dingwall, Ingonish, 
Cape Smokey, to St, Ann Bay, Somewhere near Indian 
River (the villages aren't very well marked) on St, 
Ann Bay I noted a likely looking sand bar (cobble- 
stone bar would be a better description; it was 
tough going under foot, and unbelievably hot -- well 
over 90° F.) separating a freshwater pond from the 
sea water, We found our way onto it through a 
churchyard near where the bar joins the mainland at 
its northern end. Fortunately our efforts were re- 
warded by a dozen or so very small larvae cn a few 
scattered clumps of Ligusticum, No adults appeared, 
G. lygdamus mildredae was abundant around patches 
of Beach Pea (Lathyrus japonicus Willd.), and the 
tender stem tips were riddled by the larvae of this 
lycaenid,. 


On returning to Baddeck we made another search, 
thinking our powers of observation might have bene- 
fited from experience, Our suspicions about this 
found ample support in the results; namely about 
three dozen small larvae, the result of scarcely an 
hour's hunting, A few of these Baddeck larvae were 
not on the usual Ligusticum but on another large 
umbel, probably a Heracleum sp, These turned out 
to be rather dark larvae that later fed on Heracle- 
um, and will probably produce adults of ajax.* The 
best larva-hunting in the Baddeck area seemed to be 
near the old home of Alexander Graham Bell, on the 
shore where the hill called Beinn Breagh meets Bad- 
deck Bay. We found a rather varied growth of sea- 
shore plants there, which included Scotch Lovage, 
Convolvulus, Beach Pea and Poison Ivy, Between 
there and Baddeck we picked up a few more larvae, 
and found one on a small sand bar ir front of the 
town, We made no attempt to return to the island 
opposite Baddeck, the actual type locality. 


Before leaving Cape Breton Is, we made a second 
trip to Terre Noire, on July 6, and collected more 
eggs and larvae at the original patch of Lovage, 
bringing the total up to over 200. The larvae so 
infested these plants that I feel certain they would 
soon have eaten every leaf, and have nothing but 
death by starvation left, at least those that did 
not mature very quickly, The early stages present 
included everything from freshly laid eggs to last 
instar larvae, July 6th was partly sunny but cold, 
with a bitter wind sweeping in from the Gulf, As 


*One emerged after this was written and is ajax. 


2 Ferguson: 


we sat on the ground amid the Lovage, scrutinizing 
each leaf, our hands became numb with the cold, but 
in spite of the temperature I found a fine pair of 
adults in copulo resting in a sheltered nook among 
the rocks, My companion flushed and netted two oth- 
ers, but these proved to be dilapidated specimens. 
On foot, we covered at least two miles of shore-line 
in that vicinity, but failed to locate another plant 
of Ligusticum, In the boggy land behind the cliffs 
beautifully fresh specimens of Colias interior laur- 
entina, L. argyrognomon aster, and lycaena epixanthe 
amicetus Scud. would appear and fly about sluggishly 
in open spots amid the stunted Black Spruces, when- 
ever the sun broke through. 


When returning home, we came down the remainder 
of the west coast of the island, from Margaree Har- 
bour, Inverness Co., to the Strait of Canso, with 
no further success. é 


HABITS OF PAPILIO BREVICAUDA 


This Papilio is at home on the rugged coasts of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and bretonensis, at least, 
is truly a sea-shore butterfly. The food plant 
grows just above high-tide mark, and as far as we 
were able to judge, the butterflies do not normally 
venture far from this zone. Colonies of the host 
plant are so scattered, that I think the females 
must habitually follow the coast-line, perhaps cov- 
ering many miles daily, stopping briefly here and 
there to oviposit. Their flight is like that of 
ajax. Except in the mating flight or when frighten- 
ed, they keep close to the ground, and fly up and 
down over the brow of the cliffs with such ease that 
it gives one the impression that they kmow thorough= 
ly the routes followed. My companion chased one to 
the edge of the cliffs and all but kept on going. 
When the weather is severe they take shelter among, 
and probably under, the rocks, as do the larvae when 
they leave the plant to pupate. We found one empty 
pupa case under a stone in such position that the 
butterfly must have crawled up eight or ten inches 
through passages in the stone pile to reach the sur=- 
face. Most were probably much deeper, 


EARLY STAGES 


The egg is almost globular, smooth, semi-trans- 
lucent, and when laid is colored like a minute drop 
of honey that shows the first signs of crystalliza- 
tion, It turns dark and reddish, and finally lead- 
colored before hatching, The eggs are deposited on 
any part of the leaf, but mostly upon the upper side, 
They are fairly conspicuous against the glossy dark- 
green leaves, as are the larvae. The latter are 
black on hatching, but when 1/4 inch long or slight- 
ly more they develop the usual whitish "saddle", 
After a later molt they show the bands of the full= 
grown larva, but remain considerably darker until 
the final, or perhaps the second last, molt, when 
they turn a beautiful pale green, with relatively 
narrow black rings between the segments, and on 
each segment another black band that bears the yel- 
low spots (these are never orange, as is often the 
case with ajax). The yellow spots appear never to 
be surrounded by the black band, but are free and 
adjacent to the green anteriorly, and occasionally 


COLLECTING A LITTLE-KNOWN PAPILIO — cont, 


Vol, IV, nos,1-2 


so posteriorly. A few of the larvae from Baddeck 
were very dark and might produce ajax. Others from 
that area were pale, and agreed perfectly with the 
Terre Noire specimens, The larvae were carefully 
segregated so that we may be able to interpret the 
results correctly, They were easily reared, since 
the host plant grows in a Halifax park, 


The chrysalis is very pale brown -—- the color of 
dead grass, with a contrastingly dark lateral area 
extending from near the wing bases to the cremaster, 
and other dark markings in the vicinity of the head 
laterally and ventrally. They are darker and more 
contrastingly colored than most ajax pupae; some are 
faintly dusted with green along the outer wing mar- 
gin, and on the abdomen laterally, 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Having finally observed at first hand the habits 
and peculiarities of this butterfly, which has so 
strange a distribution, I feel like reeémphasizing 
Dr. McDunnough's statement to the effect that brevi- 
cauda shows definite qualities that testify to its 
validity as a species distinct from ajax, Although 
they fly together in Cape Breton and at Tabusintac, 
N.B., there is little evidence of interbreeding, 
However, there is, in the writer's collection, a 
single tattered female from Baddeck that actually 
does show an odd mixture of characters, and is a 
possibly hybrid, This specimen is small for both 
species, has the hirsuteness and dull orange anal 
spot of brevicauda; the extent and brightness of the 
yellow wing-markings is intermediate, and the length 
of the single remaining tail suggests ajax. 


Sa 


FIELD NOTES 


REARING NOTES FROM NOVA SCOTIA,= A larva found on 
the snow near Halifax on 19 February 1949 produced 
without further feeding, a Phragmatobia assimilans 
W1lk, on March 6, A lycaenid larva on Sweet Fern (My- 
rica asplenifolia L.) at Petite Riviere turned out to 
be Strymon melinus Hbn. Hemarig thysbe Fab. was bred 
from Viburnum cassinoides L., Polia assimilis Morr. 
from Sweet Fern, and Catocala coslebs Grt, from My- 
rica gale L. 

Douglas C, Ferguson 

Halifax, N.S., Canada 


ae 


CATERPILLAR SURVIVES LONG IMMERSION,- During the 
sumer of 1948, while I was raising a few Hemaris 
giffinis Bdv, larvae, a full grown larva somehow 
got into the jar of water holding the foodplant, I 
fished it out of the bottom in a turgid condition 
(it showed no signs of life), and laid it aside and 
about an hour later it was crawling around none the 
worse, It fed no more and completed its transform 
ation, I don't know exactly how long it was sub- 
merged but it was at least 45 minutes, Apparently 
caterpillars do not drown easily. 


S.E, Ziemer 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
we 
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FIELD NOTES - cont, 


LEPIDOPTEROUS LARVAE ASSOCIATED WITH APHIDS, While 
studying the life history of Taraka hamada Druce, a 
carnivorous lycaenid which feeds on the aphid Cera- 
tovacuna (Oregma) japonica Takahashi on bamboo and 
allied plants, Mr. Toshio Tsuchida found among the 
aphids some syrphid grubs and lepidopterous cater- 
pillars (Oedematopoda). 

On August 14, 1939, in Shui-Nasu, about 180 IKdi- 
lometers north of Tokyo, while collecting aphids for 
my Taraka larvae, I noticed a strange lepidopterous 
caterpillar running swiftly away from its cobwebby 
nest among the clusters of aphids, The caterpillar 
fed on aphids and pupated in captivity. The pupa 
was about 10 mm, in length, slender and reddish, It 
produced a tiny moth with spiny legs. 

On July 2, 1942, in a small bamboo thicket in 
Tokyo I met the same caterpillar for the second time, 


Tard Iwase 
Kamakura, Japan 
PX 


EREBUS AND THYSANIA IN CONNECTICUT.- Records from 
northern North America of these giant tropical and 
subtropical noctuids are always of interest, and 
two recent Connecticut captures are reported here, 
One of each species was taken in deciduous woods in 
the same precise locality at moth bait in the even- 
ing. Both were wary and had to be netted. The re- 
cords are: 


Erebus odora (linné), Greenwich, Conn., 11 July 
1941, leg. Paul and Daniel Starrett, 


Thysania zenobia (Cramer). Greenwich, Conn., 3 Aug- 
ust 1941, leg. Paul and Daniel Starrett, 


C.L. Remington 
New Haven, Conn. 
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REARING EUROPEAN LEPIDOPTERA IN OHIO,- A gorgeous, 
very large 9 of Endromis versicolora (L.) (Kentish 
Glory) emerged from her cocoon Dec, 27th, 1949. I 
think this will be of interest to American rearers 
of exotic Lepidoptera, On last April 30th, ova of 
E. versicolora received from Mr, J.B, Smartt of Eire 
he received them from Germany) hatched. I fed the 
larvae white birch, On May 24th, the first larva 
turned red, evacuated, and began spinning among de- 
bris and soil in the bottom of the cage. It finish- 
ed spinning on May 25th, The last one spun on June 


1st. Now the perfect insect has completed the cy- 
cle, I also have Aglia tau (L.) cocoons (Germany 


ex-ova, larvae fed on beech) and Dicranula vinula 
(L.) (Puss Moth) (from Eire ova), Usually my reared 
moths exceed wild species in size. 


Hazel Chase 
Galion, Ohio 
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George Ehle, Lancaster, Pa., reported a fresh 
@ Asterocampa clyton (Bdv. Tass) apparently attempt- 
ing to copulate with a worn 9 A. celtis (Bdv.&lec, ) 
17 July 1949. 

Sh 


BUTTERFLY FLYWAYS AND PLAYGROUNDS *,- In Virginia Pa- 
pilio cresphontes Cram, frequents definite flyways 
through open woods. These flyways are narrow, 100 
to 150 feet wide, but they may be very long. The 
butterflies course rather rapidly along them with 
continuous wing beats, from four to six feet above 
the ground, dodging with surprising dexterity through 
undergrowth, and passing swiftly and directly across 
open spaces, This species may be common in a flyway 
though rarely seen elsewhere, All the flyways I have 
observed have been near and parallel to the Potomac 
and Shenandoah rivers and an inlet near Lynnhaven, 
In the middle of May I found this butterfly common 
in a narrow flyway along the Shenandoah six miles 
south of Front Royal. All the individuals were fly- 
ing northeast, and all caught were males, They were 
observed only in the morning. Earlier in the season 
Iphiclidss marcellus (Cram.) may be observed in some 
of these flyways. 

The males of Papilio polyxenes Fab. (= ajax auct.) 
frequent definite playgrounds, usually barren hill- 
tops, especially if crowned by a few trees, flying 
around them with considerable speed, Similar, though 
not the same, hilltops are frequented by the males 
of the species of Thorybes, which fly swiftly back 
and forth, occasionally pursued by Strymon titus 
(Fab.). Where no hills are available P, polyxenes 
will fly back and forth along the edge of a wood. 
Pyrgus communis (Grote) also uses playgrounds along 
the borders of woods. 

Austin H, Clark 

Washington, D.C. 
“Other notes on butterfly flyways have appeared in 
the Lep. News as follows: vol.2, p.92 (Ehrlich); 
vole3, p.e25 (Klots) and p.62 (Esaki) .- Ed. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NYMPHALIDAE HIBERNATING ON VANCOU— 
VER ISLAND,- It is a rather remarkable fact, which 
holds true in this district at least, that nearly 
all the Nymphalidae which are common in the early 
spring, are little seen in the late summer or autumn, 
There are exceptions but these are species which are 
strongly migratory and very irregular in their ap- 
pearance, The two species I have in mind are Vanes=- 
ga cardui L. and Nymphalis californica Bdv. The lat- 
ter species does not breed here at all, but occasion- 
ally appears in large migrating flights, and over- 
winters on the coast. V. cardui seems to breed and 
thrive here once established, but disappears for 
years at a time, This species showed up in numbers 
in the spring of 1949 after a long absence, and the 
next generation was conspicuous from July on, 

When we consider the species of less marked mi- 
gratory bits, we get a different picture, Nympha- 
lis milberti Godt, illustrates this fact most clear- 
ly. I very occasionally see fresh N, milberti in 
September; I have no record of seeing them earlier, 
In the spring they are always common, When I se- 
cured larvae of this species and reared them, they 
completed their metamorphosis in July. Where then, 
between July and frost, are all these butterflies 
that show up so abundantly in the spring? 

My rearing of Polygonia shows that they mature 
about the same time as N, milberti, They are some- 


AVA FIELD NOTES = cont, 


what more common in the autumn and I have seen fresh 
specimens in July. But the strange circumstance is 
still noticeable, they are much more abundant in the 
spring, One other species that can be mentioned 
here is Nymphalis antiopa L. This butterfly is not 
common here, I have seen them in the spring only, 
unless I include one found hibernating under bark 
on a dead stump, in January. 

It would be interesting to know whether these 
observations hold true in other parts of the coun- 
try. One explanation might be that few larvae ma- 
ture here, and the survivors are reinforced by 
spring migrants, The objection to this theory is, 
of course, that the proper food plants being always 
plentiful, no reason can be given for the larvae dy— 
ing off. The more probable answer is aestivation, 
or what would amount to a dormant period occupying 
the entire late summer and autumn as well as winter. 


Richard Guppy 
Wellington, B.C. 
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NOTES ON MICHIGAN RHOPALOCERA,- 1949 observations 
on certain species of special interest appear to be 
worth recording. 

Iycaena helloides (Bdv.)s Foodplant of a small 
colony just east of Ypsilanti, Washtenaw County, Po— 
lygonum sp., tentatively identified as P, Careyi Ol- 
ney, Although several other Polygonum occur in the 
region none was observed to provide larval food for 
helloides. 

Strymon caryaevorus McD.: First taken in 1948, 
this is the first record of the species for Michi- 
gan (genitalic determination), Apparently flying 
with falacer, The two were taken together near Yp= 
silanti, and collecting was done (a) in small, sun- 
lit, bushy clearings in an oak-hickory wood, where 
they were seen to perch on leaves generally 1-3 met- 
ers above ground, in the sun; (b) on flower heads of 
Daucus carota L. (Queen Anne's Lace) in the sun, im- 
mediately adjacent to the above wood; (c) occasion— 
ally on a species of milkweed immediately adjacent 
to another wood. No field identification of caryae- 
vorus was made, so it is impossible to say whether 
or not they actually frequented the same spots to- 
gether, 

Asterocampa celtis (Bdv. Lec.): Second genera— 
tion species observed in the Ypsilanti locality, 
somewhat past their prime, on 14 August, only in in- 
mediate vicinity of an isolated hackberry tree(most- 
ly on and about the leaves of this same tree, and 
only on the sunlight side). 

Poanes massassoit Scud.: A small colony of this 
species, apparently restricted to an area not much 
over 25 square meters, was observed (3 July) ina 
grassy, moist depression some 20 meters from Cava— 
naugh Lake (Washtenaw County), beside a passing road. 
Not very abundant: about 10 specimens seen in an 
hour's search, 

Thymelicus lineola (Ochs.): Collecting has ex- 
tended the known range of this interesting species 
to western Washtenaw County and northern Lenawee 
County. In both areas it was far less frequent than 
in eastern Washtenaw County, and it is suspected 
that the former areas mark the approximate western 
limit, 

Harry K. Clench 
Willow Run Village, Mich. 
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ON PAPILIO AND DANAUS IN THE NIAGARA PENINSULA,- 

Papilio cresphontes Cram, Quite abundant in and 
around "Rockway" locality, Ontario, in 1939-40-41, 
feeding on Prickly Ash (Xanthoxylon). Latest larvae 
collected in October 1940; hatched in May 1941. None 
were observed from 1945, (year of my military dis- 
charge) to 1949. 

Papilio philenor Linné, Fairly common until 
1947, causing many complaints to owners of Dutch- 
man's Pipe (Aristolochia) vines in St. Catharines. 

In 1946 I raised nearly 50 larvae and wintered the 
chrysalids successfully until March 1947, Not one 
emerged, although the perfectly formed insects re- 
mained inside the chrysalids, I peeled off the 
shell in a number of cases to show people how the 
butterfly looked prior to hatching. All were per- 
fectly formed but completely dried out, No vines 
were affected by larvae and only one specimen was 
seen flying in St, Catharines since 1946, 

Papilio marcellus Cram, I have observed one 
specimen only, It flew by me in April 1946, My 
net was two miles away. 

Danaus plexippus Linné, I have been observing 
this since 1945 and I can report three items of in- 
terest: (a) Third weekend September 1946 - Rockway, 
Ontario.: in moist gully, suspended on wild aster —- 
area approximately 6 feet square - 45 specimens; 
time and clothing worn at time would not permit clos- 
er study; all appeared to be in good condition, (b) 
Within 100 yards of same spot on continuation of same 
gully, approximately 600 specimens were seen, sus— 
pended from sumac, elm, maple, and other small shrubs; 
time - third week of August 1949. (c) McNab, Ont.: 
account by school teacher: "While sitting on front 
porch of summer cottage about 1 p.m. on Aug.28, 1949, 
I was startled to see a huge swarm of 'King Billies' 
(= Monarchs = Danaus plexippus) appear from nowhere 
in particular and alight in a huge cluster on the 
lower branches of a maple not fifty feet from where 
I was sitting, Since I had never observed anything 
like it before I continued to watch, Finally all 
the butterflies seemed to settle down to the extent 
that unless someone actually knew where to look for 
them a casual observer would never be aware of their 
presence, Occasionally, as another Monarch flew 
within the vicinity, the whole branch became alive 
with hundreds of wings flapping — giving the branch 
the appearance of someone shaking it, When the stray 
joined the group, all became quiet again," 


E.G. Bailey 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
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Response to Mr, Shappirio's request for names 
and addresses of dealers in Lepidoptera, especially 
outside the U.S.A., has thus far been weak, Sucha 
list will be of great value to many Society members 
and will be published in the Lep. News. Information 
is particularly sought on such important pre-war 
dealers as Staudinger and Bang-Haas, Please jot 
down on a card all dealers known to you and send it 
immediately to: 


Mr. D.G. Shappirio 
4811 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 11, D.C., U.S.A. 
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COLLECTING IN THE U.S.A, NATIONAL PARKS 


Many collectors who are laying plans for the 
summer may not be aware of the regulations that gov-— 
ern collecting of animal life in the National Parks 
and Monuments, Some who are familiar with the pro- 
cedures of past years are not aware of the change 
instituted by Field Order 768, June 17, 1949, of the 
National Park Service, 


In a nutshell, the requirements now to be met by 
an applicant for a permit to collect animal life in 
the areas under the supervision of the National Park 
Service are these: 


1, The collector must be a Federal employee. 


2. The collecting must be for the benefit of the 
Park or for Science, 


3, The specimens collected must be deposited in a 
museum or in the collections of scientific or ed- 
ucational institutions and made available to the 
public, 


Items 2 and 3, above, have always been among the 
requirements, Unfortunately some of the collectors 
who were granted permission to collect in the Na- 
tional Parks under the former generous interpreta- 
tion of the National Park Service Act of 1916 paid 
little attention to these requirements, 


Mr, John E, Doerr, Chief Naturalist for the Na- 
tional Park Service, in a letter dated December 27, 
1949, has expressed his opinion to me that the pre- 
sent ruling is not disadvantageous to the Park Ser- 
vice or to research, He states in reply to a speci- 
fic question: "Insects census work can be undertaken 
by any Federal employee who possesses the necessary 
permit which can be issued at the discretion of the 
superintendent. When a census is necessary and Fe- 
deral employees cannot undertake the work, quali- 
fied specialists may be authorized to conduct the 
study by their appointment of collaborators without 
compensation," This is e clear statement that un- 
less the National Park Service deems a census of 
some particular group of insects -- or any other an= 
imal life -- necessary there is little use for you 
to ask for appointment as a "collaborator without 
compensation", I am sure that a qualified special- 
ist, working on a particular problem that involves 
areas under the supervision of the National Park 
Service, would have little difficulty getting full 
cooperation from the Service in being appointed 
"collaborator without compensation", 


F, Martin Brown 
Fountain Valley School 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The British colony of Sarawak has just issued a 
pictorial series of postage stamps, The one cent 
of this new series has as its central design the 
butterfly Troides brookiana - the famous and strik- 
ing Rajah Brookes' Birdwing originally discovered 
by A.R. Wallace, The scientific name is given on 
the stamp. 
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THE RE-DISCOVERY OF A FRENCH PARNASSIUS 


H.E, Woodcock, of Chicago, has sent us an ac- 
count from his correspondent, M, Henri Stempffer, 
of Paris, of the rediscovery of a remarkably isola- 
ted colony of Parnassius mnemosyne, The substance 
of M, Stempffer's delightful writing follows, The 
colony was discovered about 40 years ago by an Eng-— 
lishman, Harold Powell, in an isolated meadow of the 
Sainte Baume range near Saint Cassien, a little ham 
let in Provence (S.E. France). The "race" was named 
cassiensis by Siepi, The holotype was apparently 
lost subsequently and only 2 specimens in the Paris 
Museum and 1 in the British Museum remained, In 
spite of many later attempts by Marseillean lepidop- 
terists to collect cassiensis, it was considered ex- 
tinct until June, 1949, when M, Stempffer came upon 
the very spot "quite by chance”, The type locality 
was not precisely known because of the inexact re- 
ference in Siepi's paper, M, Stempffer discovered 
it after three hours of rather rugged climbing up 
the Sainte Baume hills through thick growth, The 
flight area is a natural meadow and a narrow strip 
of steep slope, in all less than 1 kilometer long 
and 50 to 200 meters wide. It is at about 1000 me- 
ters in altitude and is at the upper edge of the 
dense forest of Sainte Baume, There is no striking 
difference between cassiensis and the race of P, 
mnemosyne of the Alps, but the isolation of the col- 
ony in thoroughly inhospitable surroundings is of 
exceptional interest, In the Alps and Pyrenees, P. 
mnemosyne flies at fairly high altitudes (1800-2000 
m.) in wet meadows. In contrast, cassiensis lives 
at half that altitude and in a much drier environ- 
ment, During the Glacial Epoch the entire Provence 
was covered with thick oak-beech-yew forests and wet 
meadows, and mnemosyne must have been widely distri- 
buted there, Since then the climate has become 
warmer and drier, and the forests have been almost 
entirely lumbered off. Now the Provence appears 
bare and rocky except on the northern slope of the 
Sainte Baume range, where a religious shrine has 
caused the forest to be spared and it has remained 
unchanged for perhaps a thousand years, The sur- 
rounding land keeps cassiensis completely isolated 
from the nearest Alpine colonies of mnemosyne, at 
least 100 kilometers away. 

Cc eL.R. 


A CORRECTION 


Dr. J.H. McDunnough has kindly called my atten- 
tion to an error in my note to a paper abstracted 
by me in the Lep, News, vol.3: p.109, #251, respect— 
ing the gender of Malacosoma, This compound word is 
not derived from the Latin, as I erroneously supposed, 
but from the Greek adjective, malakog (paA¢xos) and 
noun, soma (c®pza), Since soma is neuter in Greek, 
the combination Malacosoma fragile is correct, (C.dP.) 


ERRATA: Vol,III: p.94 in Payne, Ohio, notes, substi- 
tute "Pale and worn" for "Hibernating” in the sen- 
tence: "Hibernating specimens appeared in numbers in 


early May." 
Se 


16 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Do you believe that ‘industrial melanism', as 
British writers call it, explains dark forms in Am- 
erican moths?" 


A. Yes. In this country such forms were very can- 
mon in the vicinity of Pittsburgh many years before 
they began to appear in numbers elsewhere, But I 
cannot explain why industrial areas should cause in- 
heritable melanisn. 


Q. "I have noticed on specimens of Parnassius clo- 
dius, the species which commonly occurs on Vancouver 
Island, a peculiar growth attached to the extremity 
of the abdomen, I have seen this growth on no other 
species, except that on a specimen of Parnassius 
mnemosyne from Switzerland I found the same object. 
From this meagre evidence, it appears to be a pecu- 
liarity of the genus Parnassius. The growth resen—- 
bles nothing so much as a piece of human fingernail, 
curved so as to grip the abdomen, It does not seem 
to be attached thereto, and can often be removed 
without damage to the butterfly. I hope that 
through the medium of your question and answer de- 
partment, you can explain the reason for this pecu- 
liar growth." 


A, This is the 'seal' or sphragis. It is secreted 
by the male at the end of mating and sets, prevent- 
ing a second mating. Several other genera of Papil- 
ionidae have it, including one or two South American 
species of Papilio; also the Acraeine Nymphalidae, 
It probably exists internally in some other forms 
where it does not show; but many Lepidoptera can 
mate repeatedly, 


W.T.M. Forbes 


THE NOMENCLATURE CONTROVERSY - REBUTTAL 


The statement by a group of taxonomists in Wash- 
ington published in Science was in part presented in 
the last issue of the Lep. News (vol.3: p.l04). Vi- 
gorous replies to the criticisms of the Washington 
group appeared in Science, vol.11l: pp.234-238; 3 
Mar, 1950, and the substance of them follows, 


Francis Hemming, Secretary to the International 
Commission on Zoological Nomenclature, carefully and 
in some detail argued: 1) that the Paris actions 
were in fact preceded by preliminary consultation 
including extended discussions with the Washington 
group itself; 2) that the alternates, appointed to 
Teplace at a congress non-attending permanent mem- 
bers, have legally as full voting rights as perman- 
ent members of the Commission; 3) that it is inad- 
missable that the control of the Commission by the 
International Congress of Zoology be reduced to a 
formality and that the Congress would not "tolerate 
for an instant such usurpation of its rights"; 4)that 
the minutes of the Paris meetings will be published 
soon [have in fact begun to appear - C.L.R.], that 
the revised text of the code "will be promulgated at 
the earliest possible datel,and that "a reasoned state- 
ment" of serious objections will be welcomed for cam- 
sideration at the next Congress [Copenhagen, 1953]. 


Vol,IV, nos.1=2 


Mr, Hemming said nothing about the contentions 
that approval at Paris was given only "in principle" 
and actual wording left to "a committee of jurists" 
or that the actions at Paris had not been presented 
for "prior study and approval by the regular commis- 
sioners", nor did he attend to the crucial point of 
"obfuscations regarding 'mandates from the Congress'", 


However, in a very strongly worded letter, Ed- 
ward Hindle and N.D, Riley, alternates from Great 
Britain on the Commission at the Paris meetings, pre- 
sented refutations of the "committee of jurists" 
point, declaring that a jurist is "more competent" 
than the commissioners to "translate these decisions 
and amendments into formal language." They added that 
it is "nonsense" to say that there is no provision 
for the Congress to review the work of the Commission, 
that the regular Commission is "able to review its 
own work to its heart's content", that the commission 
attending the Congress is not a "specious substitute" 
but is actually the same commission which is continu- 
ally in existence, and that they are sure the opin- 
ions expressed by the Washington group are not shared 
by zoologists in Britain or in any other country. 


In a much more tempered letter, Prof. L. di Ca- 
poriacco, of Italy, a member of the Intermational 
Commission, also supported "the capacity of the al- 
ternates to fulfill their tasks", He, too, brought 
out several of the points mentioned by Mr, Hemming 
and called for publication of the revised rules with- 
out delay, Similarly, Henning Lemche and Ragnar 
Sparck, of Denmark, disagreed with the Washington 
group and reported that: "In Scandinavia, ... the re- 
sults obtained at the Paris meeting have been fully 
accepted and warmly welcomed," 


Prof, Pierre Bonnet, of France, also supported 
the actions in Paris but his letter was not pub- 
lished in Science because of duplication, 


A letter by Karl P, Schmidt, for a nomenclature 
discussion group in Chicago, called for extensive 
development of the concept of nomina conservanda, 
Little was said relating specifically to the points 
of the Washington group. 


Prof. J.C. Bradley, one of the U.S.A. regular 
commissioners who attended the Paris meetings, also 
contended that more than adequate advanced notice 
was given by Mr. Hemming, that "the principles adop- 
ted were clear" and not likely to be changed by the 
jurists, that the representation at Paris was inter— 
national and of high quality and gave unanimous sup= 
port to all points reported to the Congress. He 
added that: "The secretary [Hemming] suggested the 
Washington group await appearance of the minutes be=- 
fore they published anything. It is regrettable that 
they have not seen fit to do so," The reviewer, on 
the other hand, believes that it is much better that 
the fermenting controversy is now in the open where 
the views of both sides can be carefully studied and 
fact separated from hearsay or "obfuscating" verbiage. 
Compromise and agreement seem at last much more hope- 
ful to the writer, Any unbiased reader of these two 
numbers of Science will probably be impressed by 
weaknesses and strong points on both sides, 


ie C.L, Remington 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep-— 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is 
hoped eventually that our coverage of the world litera- 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included. In the first three volumes of the Lep. News 
886 were listed. Abstracts give all new subspecies and 
higher categories with generotypes and type localities, 
Papers of only local interest are merely listed. Pap- 
ers devoted entirely to economic aspects will be omit- 
ted, Reprints are solicited from all publishing mem- 
bers and the many recently received are gratefully ac— 
knowledged, Initials of cooperating abstractors are as 
follows: (P.B.) - P.F. Bellinger; (A.D.) - A. Diakon- 
off; (C.dP.) - C.F. dos Passos; (L.G.) - L.A. Gozmfny; 
(G.dL.) - G. de Lattin; (C.R.) - C.L. Remington ; (T.S.) 
- T. Shirdzu. A complete set of these pages, for clip- 
ping and filing, may be obtained for Vol.4 for $0.50. 


1, Agenjo, R., "Nueva especie pirenaica del género 
Grambug F, (Lep. Cramb,)" (In Spanish). Eog, vol.23: 
pp.e7-15, 1 pl. 15 May 1947. Describes as new: C, 
bolivari; C. b. form uniformis (Lérida, Spain). Fig- 
ures both, as well as the related C, radiellus and 
the genitalia of bolivari and radiellus. This paper 
would serve well as a model for all species descrip— 
tions. (P.B.) 

2. Agenjo, R., "Euzophera pinguis (Hw.) no citada de 
Espafia y de la que es nueva sinomimia E, nelliella 


Rag., plaga del olivo en Nijar (Almeria)" (In Span- 
ish), Eos, vol.23: pp.33-38, 1 pl. 15 May 1947. 


Reduces nelliella to subspecies of pinguis; figures 
adults and several aspects of genitalia to support 
action. (P.B.) 
3, An Old Moth Hunter, "The Oak Prominents," 
Jour. Var., vol.59: pp.71-75. June 1947. 
4. Anonymous, "The Potato Moth (Gnorimoschema opercu- 


Ent. Rec. 


lella)." Agr. Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.58: pp.81-84, 6 
figs, 1 Feb. 1947. 


5. Anonymous, "The Indian Meal Moth (Plodia interpunc- 


tella)." Agr. Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.58: pp.155-156, 
1 fig. 1 Mar. 1947. 


6, Anonymous, "The White Cedar Moth (Lymantria reduc- 


ta)." Agr. Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.58: pp.270-271, 1 
fig. 1 May 1947. 


7. Anonymous, "The Bag Shelter Moth (QOchrogaster con- 


traria)." Agr. Gaz, N.S. Wales, vol,58: pp.305-307, 
4 figs. 1 June 1947. 


8, Antram, Chas. B., "Polyommatus (Lysandra) coridon 


aberrations." Ent. Rec, Journ, Var., vol.6l: pp. 
110-111, Nov, 1949. Records 17 forms captured. (PA) 


9. Antram, Chas. B., "Collecting at the Canopy or 
Roof=top of the Forest." Ent, Rec. Journ, Var., vol. 


62: pp.1]1-12,. Jan. 1950. 
10, Arnett, Ross H., Jr., "Locality Labels." Coleop, 
Bull., vol.3: pp.85-88, 14 Dec. 1949. Discussion 


of importance of detailed labels. (C.R.) 
11, Baker, W.A., W.G. Bradley, and C.A, Clark, "Biolo- 
gical control of the European Corn Borer in the Uni- 


ted States." U.S.D.A. Tech. Bull., no.983: 185 pp., 
40 figs. Dec. 1949, Discusses biology of native 


and imported parasites and importance of disease and 
known predators. (P.B.) 

12, Beard, Raimon L,, "Experimental Observations on 
Coagulation of Insect Hemolymph." Physiol. Zool., 
vol.23: pp.47-57. Jan. 1950, Experiments done on 
larvae of Japanese beetle and Galleria mellonella, 
Explanation of the process, which is not comparable 
to coagulation in vertebrates, is not possible at 
present. (P.B.) 


13, Beebe, William, "Migration of Papilionidae at Ran- 
cho Grande, North-central Venezuela." Zoologica 
(N.Y.), vol.34: pp.119%126, 1 pl. 30 Nov. 1949. 
Detailed records for many months of migration through 
Portachuelo Pass of 17 spp. of Papilio: anchises; 
anchisiades; agesilaug; arcag; cleotas; erithalion; 
iyecophron; paeon; polyxenes; protesilaus; sesostris; 
torquatus; belus; crassus; phaon; See thoas, 
Plate is photo of all spp. C.R. 

14. Beirne, Bryan P., "Lepidoptera and 'Honey—dew' ," 
Ent. Rec, Journ. Var., vol.59: pp.25-26, March 1947. 
Relation between abundance of aphids and scarcity of 
Lepidoptera suggested. (P.B.) 

15. Beirne, Bryan P,, "The Effects of Human Activities 
on the Distribution and Abundance of the Lepidoptera.” 
Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.59: pp.37-42, April 1947. 
Discusses effects of clearing vegetation, reclamation 
projects, increase of insectivorous birds, etc. (P.B.) 

16, Beirne, Bryan P., "Changes in the Distribution and 
Abundance of the Lepidoptera." Ent, Rec. Journ. 
Var., vol.59: pp.65-66, June 1947. Possible causes 
of ‘outbreaks' and role of vegetation changes in al- 
tering distribution, (P.B.) 

17. Bentall, E.E., "Continental Papilio machaon reared 
in England." Entomologist, vol.80: pp.41-43, Feb. 
1947. 

18, Berg, Clifford 0., "Limnological Relations of In- 


sects to Plants of the genus P on.” Trang. 
Am. Micro. Soc., vol.68: pp.279-291, Oct. 1949. 


Discusses the relations of insects reared fran 17 
spp. of Potamogeton to the plants, 4 spp. of — 
phula are among the 42 insects discussed. (P.B, 

19, Bird, J.F., "Collecting at Home; Records of a 
Rainy Season at Clevedon," Ent, Rec. Journ, Var., 
vol.59: pp.42-45, April 1947. 

20. Blair, K.G., "Cosymbia pupillaria Hubner (Lep., 
Sterrhidae) in the Isle of Wight.” Ent. Month. Mag., 
vol.83: pp.29-30. Jan. 1947. Records sp., new to 
Britain; describes egg, young larva, and adult; food 
plant: myrtle, Original spelling of name is "puppil- 
laria" -- meaningless and probably an error -= but cor= 
rected form is preoccupied -~ a knotty problem, (P.B.) 

21, Bohart, Richard M., "Soil webworms and other lawn 
pests in California." Hil fa, vol.17: pp.267-308, 
20 figs. March 1947. Detailed morphology and biol- 
ogy of Crambus amis and C, bonifatellus; notes 
on some other insects, (P.B.) 

22, Bourgogne, J., "Remarques sur le genre Amieta 
(sensu lato} et determination de la position systé- 
matique d'Amieta Ecksteini Led. (Lep. Psychidae)" 

(In French), Bull. Soc, Ent, France, vol.54: pp. 
98-103, 8 figs. July 1949. Discusses Amieta and 
Amictoides, with figures of important characters, 
Places ecksteini in Acanthopsyche, on the basis of 
genitalia and other characters (figured). (P.B.) 

23. Bourgogne, Jean, "Un type nouveau d'appareil geni- 
tal femelle chez les Lépidopteres" (In French). Ann. 
Soc. Ent, France, vol.115: pp.69-80, 12 figs. Dec. 
1949. Finds two genital apertures in all spp, of 
Hepialidae studied; the connection between bursa and 
oviduct is external in European spp, but becomes in- 
ternal in some others by fusion of the lateral lips 
of the intergenital area (as found by Oiticica in 
Trichophassus), (P.B.) 

24. Bretherton, R.F., "Butterflies near Paris, Geneva, 
and Annecy, 1948." Ent, Reo, Journ, Var., vol,61: 
pp.97-100, Oct. 1949. 

25. Bretherton, R.F., "Spring Butterflies in Bohemia,” 
Entomologist, vol.82: pp.254-255, Nov. 1949. 

26, Bretherton, R.F., "Butterflies in Var and Basses 
Alpes, France." Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.61: pp. 
121-124. Dec, 1949. 
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27. Brooks, C. Joslin, "New Subspecies in the Genera 
Faunis, Aemona, Stichophthalma, and Enispe, with Re- 
visional Notes." Entomolcgist, vol.82: pp.256-259, 
1 fig. Nov. 1949. Describes as new: F, aerope mas— 
seyeffi (Cochin China); A. amathusia cochinensi 
(Cochin China); S. camadeva das (Burma); S, cana 
eal ‘form! hyacynthus (Assam); S. howqua iapetu; 
Cochin China) ; S. neumogeni re (Cochin China); 
E. euthymius sychaeus (Cochin China). Only the wing 
pattern is described, Several species and subspecies 
of Eut! us are rearranged after a study of the ge- 
nitalia (figured in part for four forms), (P.B.) 

28. Burmann, K., "Interessante Beobachtungen bei nacht- 
lichen Lepidopterenanfligen im Nebel in den Otztalal- 
pen" (In German), Ent. Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.129 
131, 139-141. 1-15 Dec. 1949. While most of the 
moths fly to light during the fog-free time, a lot of 
species (especially Plusia and Agrotis ypsilon) 
came during the fog, (edie) 

29. Campbell, J.L., "Macrolepidoptera from Knapdale 
(Argyllshire)." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.234-235. 
Oct. 1949. 

30. Caron, J.B., "Een geslaagde kweek van Aglia tau 
L." (In Dutch). Ent. Berichten, vol.13: pp.3-4. 

1 Jan, 1950. 

31. Carpenter, GD. Hale, "Pseudacraea eurytus (Le) 
(Lep. Nymphalidae): A study of a polymorphic mimic 
in various stages of speciation," Trans. R. Ent. 
Soc. London, vol.100: pp.71-133, 8 pl., 1 map, 28 
figs. 28 July 1949. Gives synonymic history of gen- 
us and species; lists and describes all forms, Des- 
cribes following forms as new: stavelioides (Niger- 
ia); hemixanthe, infumata, grisea, jacksoni (Uganda); 
pondo (Cape Province). All forms are figured and 
their distribution given, Both sexes of this spe- 
cies mimic spp. of Bematistes (Acraeidae); polymor- 
phism is comparable to that in Papilio dardanus, Re- 

- lationship between mimic and models is discussed, 
and its bearing on theories of mimicry noted. Un- 
fortunately the models are not figured. (P.B.) 

32, Carr, F.M.B., "Notes on Collecting Lepidoptera in 
1946." Entomologist, vol.80: pp.153-158. June 1947. 

33, Saspari, Ernst, "Serological differences between 
a‘atand aa Ephestia.” Genetics, vol.35: pp.l00-101. 
10 Jan, 1950, Abstract only. 

34. Classey, E.W., "Diacrisia lubricipeda ab. haggetti 
ab. nov. (Lep. Arctiidae)." Entomologist, vol.&0: 
p.l46, 1 fig, June 1947. 

35. Chermock, Ralph L., "A generic revision of the Li- 
menitini of the world." Cornell Univ, Abs, Theses, 
1947: pp.251-253. 1949. Abstract; paper is in press 
in Am. Mid. Nat, 

36, Cockayne, E.A., "Abrostola tripartita, Hufn. and 
its forms in Britain," Ent, Rec, Journ, Var., vol. 
59: pp.14-15. Feb. 1947. 

37. Cockayne, E.A., "Cosymbia pupillaria, Huebner, in 
the Scilly Isles," Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.593 
ppe55-56. May 1947. 

38. Cockayne, E.A., "Two Unrecorded Rarities: Hadena 
(Dianthoecia) compta, F., and Leucania loreyi, Dup.” 
Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol.59: p.58. May 1947. 

39, Cole, A.C., "Illustrated Keys to the Immature 
Forms (Exclusive of Egg, Nymphs, and Pupae) of the 
more Common Orders and Families of Tennessee In- 


sects." Journ, Tenn, Acad. Sci., vol.22: pp.28-44, 
2 pls. Jan. 1947. Includes keys to larvae of 18 


families of Lepidoptera, (P.B.) 

40. da Costa Lima, A., "Sobre Endoparasitos de Thecla 
basilides (Lep., Lycaenidae)" (In Portuguese), An. 
Acad. Brasil, Cien., vol.19: pp.277-281, 1 pl. 1947. 
Describes a new larvaevorid parasite. (P.B.) 

41, Curran, C.H., "Clothes Moths." Natural History, 
vol,58: pp.325-331, 6 figs, Sept. 1949. Popular ac 
count of Tinea, Tineola and Trichophaga, (P.B.) 


Vol. IV, nos,1-2 


42. Daniel, F,, "Mit welchen Organen nehmen Nachtfal- 
ter kiinstliche Lichtquellen wahr? — Eine Erfahrungs- 
zusammenstellung mit der Bitte um Bekanntgabe weit- 
erer Beobachtungen" (In German), Ent. Zeitschr., 
vol.59: pp.153-157. 15 Jan, 1950, 


43. Darlow, H.M., "Collecting Notes for 1946." Ent, 
Rec, Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.53-55, May 1947. 


44. Darlow, H.M., "Observations on the Genus Euphae- 
dra Hiibn, (Lep, Rhop,) in Sierra Leone," Entomolo- 
gist, vol.82: pp.193-200. Sept. 1949. 

45. Darlow, H.M., "Observations on the Life Histories 
of Certain Butterflies of Freetown, Sierra Leone," 
Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol.61: pp.126-129, Dec. 
1949. More or less complete descriptions of early 
stages of following spp. (food plant in parentheses): 
Mycalesis vulgaris (grasses); C es boveti (bam 
boo); Acraea zetes (Modeca inate’ A. terpsichore; 
Papilio demodocus (citrus trees); P. pylades; Platy- 
lesches picanini; Cosliades forestan, PB.) 

46, Daviault, Lionel, "Notes sur la biologie et les 
parasites du porte-case du méléze (Coleophora lari- 
cella Hbn,) dans la province de Quebec" (tr French), 
Ann. de l'Acfas, vol.15: pp.90-92. 10 Oct. 1949, 

47. van Deurs, W., "Nye og sjaeldne Sommerfugle i 
1948" (In Danish), Ent, Meddelelser, vol.25: pp.327= 
329. 1 Sept. 1949. New records for Denmark, (P,B,) 

48. Doets, C., "Lepidopterologische mededeelingen over 
1946-1948" (In Dutch), Ent. Berichten, vol.12: pp, 
413-417. 1 Sept. 1949. 

49. Eliot, N., "Autumn Decrease of Some Riviera But- 
terflies and Migrating Pieris brassicae," Entomolo- 
gist, vol.82: pp.245-250. Nov. 1949. 

50, Fearnehough, T.D., "Rearing Argynnis (Igsoria) la- 


thonia," Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol.61: pp.109-110, 
Nov, 1949, Records emergence of imago 10 days after 


hatching of egg! (P.B.) 

51. Fletcher, D.S., "Notes on Some European Species 
of Selidosema (Lep. Geometridae)." Entomologist, 
vol.82: pp.217-222, Oct. 1949. 

52, Fraenkel, G., and K.M,. Rudahl, "The structure of 
insect cuticles," Proc. R. Soc. London (B), vol.134: 
ppelll-143, 33 figs. 7 Jan. 1947. Study of the 
structure, chemistry and mechanisms of hardening and 
darkening of cuticle, The latter processes are min- 
ly brought about by addition of phenolic substances 
derived from tyrosine in blood, though process may be 
somewhat different in soft, unpigmented cuticles, 
Experimental work done mostly on Se but sev- 
eral Lepidoptera also mentioned, (P,B. 

53. Freeman, H.A., "A New Species of Hairstreak and 


New Records for the United States." Field and Lab- 
oratory, vol.18: pp.12-15, Jan, 1950, Describes as 


new Strymon buchholzi (Tamaulipas, Mexico). 5 new 
records for the U.S. (P.B.) 

54. Freeman, H.A., "Further observations on Calpodes 
evansi Freeman (Lepidoptera, Rhopalocera, Hesperi- 
idae)." Field and Laboratory, vol,18: pp.15-17, 1 
pl. Jan, 1950. Adult figured. (P.B.) 

55. Gabriel, A.G., "Notes on the Rhopalocera of Abys- 
sinia." Proc, R.Ent. Soc, London (B), vol.18: pp. 
207-216, 1 pl. 15 Dec. 1949. Describes as new: 
Acraea pseudolycia astrigera o f, auasa; A, gui- 
chardi; A, safie 9 f, tillini; Anthene janna; Lepid- 
ochrysops guichardi; Papilio dardanus antinorii 9 f, 


alameitu; Euphaedra cooksoni attenuata, Figures all 
but the last. Notes on other spp. (P.B.) 


56. van Galen, H.G., "Weer een nieuwe Geometride voor 
Nederland" (In Dutch). Ent. Berichten, vol.12: p. 
359. 1 April 1949, Eupithecia expallidata. (P.B.) 

57. Gerasimov, A.M., "Guseniuy Ikukolki Ognevok (Py- 
ralidae Lepidoptera), I," [Larvae and pupae of the 
pyralids] (In Russian), Ent. Obozrente, vol.29: pp. 
165-181, 7 figs. 1947, Keys to subfamilies and to 
spp. of Pyralidae. (P,B.) 


1950 


58, Ghelélovitch, Sabbas, "Deux sporozoaires parasites 


d'Ephestia kihniella Z." (In French). C. R. Acad. 
Sei., vol.224: pp.685-687, 3 March 1947. Describes 


Coelocystis ephestiae n. gen, and sp.; algo records 
a species of Nosema, (P,B.) 

59. Goldschmidt, Richard, "The interpretation of the 
structure of triploid intersexes in Solenobia," 
Arch, Julius Klaus-Stiftung, vol.21: pp.269-272,. 
15 Feb, 1947. 


60, Goldschmidt, Richard B., "Phenocopies,." Scientific 
American, vol.181: pp.46-49, 2 figs. Oct. 1949. 


Discussion of morphological changes produced by the 
environment but simulating mutations. Temperature 
effects on butterfly wing patterns are briefly con- 
sidered, (P.B.) 

61, Goldschmidt, Richard B,, "The Interpretation of 
the Triploid Intersexes of Solenobia,." Experientia, 
vol.5: pp.417-425, 15 Nov. 1949. Discusses Seiler's 
experimental intersexes in Solenobia, which he ex- 
Plains on the same basis as Lymantria intersexes: de- 
velopment is initially oor 9, but switches to the 
opposite sex at some stage, the time of the change 
determining the nature of the intersex, Compare 
Seiler's explanation (no.]28 below).  (P.B.) 

62, Gough, H.C., "A Note on the Occurrence in York- 
shire of Celaena (= Apamea) secalis L. (Lep., Cara- 
drinidae), Opomyza germinationis L, (Dipt., Opomyzi- 
dae) and Crepidodera ferruginea Scop. (Col., Chryso- 
melidae) in Winter Wheat." Ent. Mon. Mag., vol.83: 
pP.l30, May 1947. 

63. Graham, Marcus W.R. de V., "Feeding Habits of Pa- 
pilionidae (Lep.)." Ent. Mon. Mag., vol.83: pp.45- 
47. Feb. 1947. Notes on flight and feeding of 
adults of Indian spp, (P.B.) 

64. Harper, G.W., "Lepidoptera of West Sussex and East 
Hampshire, 1946," Ent. Rec, Journ, Var., vol. 59: 
pp.21-25, March 1947. 

65, Harrison, J.W. Heslop, "Early Spring Insects on 
the Isle of Rhum, with Some Remarks on the Woodland 
Fauna of the Island." Entomologist, vol.80% pp.1-4. 
Jan. 1947. 

66, Harrison, J.W, Heslop, "Further Observations on 
the Lepidoptera of the Scottish Western Isles," 
Entomologist, vol.82: pp.265=268, Dec. 1949. 

67. Hemming, Francis, "On the question whether eight 
generic names in the order Lepidoptera (Class Insec- 
ta) commonly accepted as having been first published 
by Fabricius in 1807 were published by Illiger ear- 
lier in the same year." Byll. Zool. Nomencl., vol. 
1: pp.260-269, 31 Mar. 1947. Uncertain; to avoid 
future confusion, proposes that genera involved be 
poe on eet List: Apatura (type Papilio iris 
L.); Castnia (P, icarus Cram,); Emesis (Hesperia ov- 
idius Fabr.); Helicopis (P. cupido L.); Neptis (P. 

ceri Esper) Tyaphidien (P, caricae L.); Urania 

e P.B, 


P, leilus L. 
68, Heqvist, Karl-Johan, "On the Parasites of the Pine 


Looper-moth (Bupalus piniarius L.)" (In Swedish, sum- 
maries in Finnish and English), Ann, Ent, Fennici, 
suppl.: pp.88-92. 1949. 

69. Hinton, H.E., "A New Classification of Insect Pu- 
pae." Proc, Zool. Soc. London, vol.116: pp.282-328, 
64 figs. Nov. 1946, Classifies pupae as decticous 
or adecticous, according to whether the mandibles are 
functional or not. Discusses pupal modifications in 
the hatome a babous orders, (P.B.) 

70, Holik, O,, "Uber die Artberechtigung von Satyrus 
paupera Alph." (In German), Enton. apnvOle 
59: pp.70-75, 85-87, 1 Aug., 1 Sept. 1949. S. (reo- 
te Minois!) ra is a good species and not a race 
of dryas Sc, A detailed discussion of all charac- 
teristics, as wing-pattern and o& genitalia, is given, 
Gay as new: ssp, variegata and f, luxurians, 

G,dL, 
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71. Hoock, Jean, "La parthenogénése experimentale chez 

Antheraea mylitta Drury (Lep. Saturniidae)" (In 
French), C. R, Acad. Sci., vol.224: pp.501-503. 
17 Feb. 1947. Produced by immersing unfertilized 
eggs in hot Ringer solution, followed by treatment 
with HCl at time of blastoderm formation, (P.B.) 

72. Hovanitz, William, "A Method of Filing Butterflies 


for the Study of Geographical Variation." Ann. Ent. 
Soc, Amer,, vol.41: pp.48-50, 2 figs, March 1947. 


Glassine bags useful for filing or for transporting 
living specimens. (P.B.) 
73. Hovanitz, William, "Parallel distribution of gene 


frequencies in 7 species of Colias butterflies." Anat. 
Rec., vol.105: pp.608~609. Nov. 1949. Abstract. 


74. Io Chou, "The Thirty-two Orders of Insects and 
Their Chinese Nomenclature, A New System of Classi- 
fication" (In Chinese, English summry). Ent. Sini- 
ca, vol.2: pp.l-7. 1947. Chinese names based on 
Latin names of certain 'type genera', Gives a key 
(in Chinese) to the orders, (P.B.) 

75. Jacobs, S.N.A., "Blastobasis phycidella, Zeller 
(1839) (Lep., Bieatobestaants a Species Hitherto Un- 
recorded from Great Britain," 
vol.61: pp.113-114. Nov. 1949. 

76, Jaynes, H.A., and P.E. Marucci, "Effect of Artifi- 
cial Control Practices on the Parasites and Predators 
of the Codling Moth." Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.40: pp. 
9-25. Feb. 1947. 

77. Kato, Shizuo, "A Preliminary Report on a Survey of 
Agricultural Insect Pests in Chahar, Suiyuan and 
Northern Shansi." Peking Nat, Hist, Bull., vol.18: 
pp.11-36, Sept. 1949, Gives distribution and food 
plants of many pest insects, including 33 spp. of 
Lepidoptera. (P.B.) 

78, Kirkpatrick, T.W., "Transport of Insects on the Ex- 
terior of an Aircraft." Nature, vol.164: pp.60-61, 

9 July 1949. Noctuid eggs laid on wing. (P.B.) 

79. Koch, M., "Biston strataria Hufn. mut. melanaria" 
(In German}. Ent, Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.137-139. 

15 Dec, 1949. Description of a new melanic form, 
which is probably a hereditary one. (G.dL.) 
80. Kozhantshikov, I.V., "The variability and fertili- 


Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., 


ty of rophtera brumata L, and its environmental 
conditions" (In Russian, English summary). Isvest. 


Akad, Nauk SSSR, Ser. Biol., 1947: pp.513-537. Study 
of variability of wing and leg dimensions and ferti- 
lity under various conditions; all are maximal under 
optimal conditions. The ecological and evolutionary 
cae of brachypterism in the 99 is considered. 
P.B. 

81, Landsman, H., "Een njeuwe Lymantride voor Neder- 
land" (In Dutch), Ent. Berichten, vol.12: p.427. 

1 Nov. 1949. Laelia coenosa, (P.B.) 

82, LaPointe, Marcelle, "Role des facteurs temperature 
et humidite relative sur le développement,de la Py- 
rale du mais (Pyrausta nubilalis Hbn.) (1°7© partie)" 
(In French), Ann, de l'Acfas, vol.13: pp.95-%. 
1947. Abstract. 

83, Larsen, Ellinor Bro, "Activity and Daily Rhythm in 
Plusia gamma L, (Lep.}" (In Swedish, summaries in 
Finnish and English). Ann, Ent, Fennici, vol.14, 
suppl.: pp.154-159, 4 figs. 1949, Effects of light 
and temperature on activity.  (P.B.) 

84. de Lattin, G,, "Uber die Artfrage in der Hipparchia 
semele L.-Gruppe (VorlAufige Mitteilung)"(In German). 
Ent, Zeitschr,, vol.59: pp,113-118, 124-126, 131-132, 
1 Nov, - 1 Dec, 1949. On the basis of genital exan- 
ination of Cand 99 it is necessary to divide the 
"species" semele into the following 6 good species: 
semele L,, mersina Strg., aristaeus Bon,, maderensis 
B.B,, pellucida Frhst, and turcmenica Heydem, A 
short description of the characteristics is given 
and the described races are distributed to the dif- 
ferent species. (G.dL.) 
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85. Lederer, G., "Ein Beitrag zur Biologie von Celerio 
hippophaes hippophaes (Esper 1789)" (In German). En- 
tom,_Zeitschr.,, vol.59: pp.65-70, 75-78, 87-88, 100- 
102, 18 Sept.-1 Oct. 1949. Records of distributions 
and biology of C. hippophaes and C, nicaea, (G.dL.) 

86. Leeds, H.A., "Butterfly collecting in Wood Walton, 


Hunts., and Royston, Herts., during 1946." Ent. Rec. 
Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.50-52, 76-79, April, June 
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87, Lees, Frank H., "Irigonophora flammea (empyrea) in 
Devon." Ent, Rec. Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.l-2. Jan. 
1947. 

88, Lempke, B.J., "Trekvlinders in 1948" (In Dutch, 
English summary). Ent. Berichten, vol.12: pp.428- 
433, 447-452, 4 figs. 1 Nov., 1 Dec. 1949. 20 spp. 
of migrants recorded. (P.B.) 

89. Lempke, B.J., "The Variation of Philudoria potator= 


da, L." Ent, Rec, Journ, Var., vol.62: pp.l-1l. Jan, 
1950. Describes as new: P, p. occidentalis (Holland); 


describes briefly 5 other subspecies and 26 'forms', 
3 of them new. (P.B.) 

90. de Lesse, H., "Contribution 4 l'étude du genre 
Erebia (Lapidsjc Description des armures génitales 
femelles" (In French), Rev. frang. Ent., vol.16: 
pp.165~198, 74 figs. 31 Dec. 1949. General account 
of 9 genitalia in Erebia, followed by individual de- 
scriptions for 64 of the 69 spp, (P.B.) 

91. de Lesse, H., and P, Viette, "Expeditions polaires 
frangaises (Missions Paul-Emile Victor). Campagne 
1949 au Grosnland. Zoologie, Premiére note: Micro- 
lepidoptera" (In French). Ann. Soc, Ent. France, 


vol.115: pp.81-92, 14 figs. Dec. 1949. Describes as 
new Agonopteryx victori (West Greenland), Describes 


genitalia of both sexes and early stages of 4 other 
species also. (P.B.) 

92. Lever, R.A.JW., "Insect Pests of Some Economic 
Crops in Fiji, No.2." Bull, Ent. Res., vol.38: ppe 
137-143. 19 May 1947. Lists 77 plants and 10 other 
materials, with the insects feeding on them, includ- 
ing 23 Lepidoptera. (P.B.) 

93. Loritz, Jean, "Eueretagrotis agathina Duponchel ab. 
cingulata nov. (Lep. Agrotidae).” Entomologist, vol. 
80: p.145, 1 fig. June 1947. 

94. Lucas, Daniel, "Contribution a la Faune des Lépid- 


optéres de l'Afrique du Nord" (In French). Bull. Soo 
Ent. France, vol.54: pp.143-144. Nov. 1949. Des- 


cribes as new: Stenia bruguieralis "v." mauretanica 


(Morocco, Tunisia); Teleia leroyella (no locality 
given); Anarsia durandella (Tunisia); Scythris lemar- 
chandella (Tunisia). No figures, no mention of geni- 


talia, no comparison with other spp. (P.B.) 

95. Marsh, J.C.S., “Butterflies of the Hamburg-Iiineberg- 
Soltau District of Germany," Entomologist, vol.&2: 
Ppe223=228, Oct, 1949. 

96. Matthes, Ernst, "Weitere Beobachtungen zur Biolo- 
gie der Psychiden" (In German), Mom. Estud. Mus. 
Zool, Univ. Coimbra, no.176: 47 pp., 1 pl., 6 figs. 
1947. Describes at length the biology of an undeter- 
mined sp. of Oreopsyche, (P.B.) 

97. Matthes, Ernst, "Zur Fortpflanzungsbiologie eines 
Schmetterlings (Fumea crassiorella Bruand)" (In Ger- 


man), Mem, Estud, Mus. Zool. Univ. Coimbra, no.182: 
41 pp., 1 ple 1947. Life history; reproductive ha- 


bits described at length, (P.B.) 

98. Matthes, Ernst, "Amicta febretta, Ein Beitrag zur 
Morphologie und Biologie der Psychiden" (In German). 
Mem, Estud. Mus. Zool, Univ. Coimbra, no.184: 80 pp., 
5 pl., 12 figs. 1947. Comprehensive description of 
this sp. (P.B.) 

99. Millara, Paule, "Contribution a4 l'étude cytologique 
et physiologique des leucocytes d'insectes" (In 


French). Bull. Biol, France Belg., vol.8l: pp.l29 
153, 4 pl. 15 Oct. 1947. 4 spp. of Lepidoptera 


among those discussed. (P.B.) 


Vol.IV, nos,1-2 
100. Mooser, 0,, "Sphinx pitzahuac n.sp." (In Spanish), 
Ann. Inst. Biol. Mex., vol.18: pp.547-549, 2 figs. 
1947. Describes this species as new, Also redes— 
eribes S. libocedrus achotla on the basis of addi- 

tional material, Both are figured, (P.B.) 

101, Moscardini, Carlo, "Osservasioni morfologico-bio-— 
logiche su Deilephila euphorbiae L.” (In Italian). 
Atti Soc. Nat, Mat. Modena, vol.78: pp.210-212, 1947, 

102, Murray, Desmond, "Anaitis plagiata L," Ent, Rec. 
Journ, Var., vol.61: pp.87-89. Sept. 1949. Biolo~ 
gical notes on this geometrid, (P.B.) 

103, Naylor, Leonard E., "House building by the bag- 
worm." Country Life, vol.101: pp.330-331, 9 figs. 

7 Feb. 1947, Descriptions and figures of larval 
cases of some Psychidae, (P.B.) 
104. Neiswander, C.R., "Variations in the Seasonal 


History of the European Corn Borer in Ohio." Journ, 
Econ, Ent., vol.40: pp.407-412, 8 figs. June 1947. 


105. Niemierko, W., S.S. Cepelewicz, Z, Kiernik-Zie- 
liniska, S, Niemierko, P, Wlodawer, and L. Wojtczak, 
"A zagadnien fizjologii mola woskowego (Galleria mel- 
lonella)" (In Polish), Acta Biol. rimentalis, 
vol.,15, suppl.: pp.38-41, March 1949, 

106, Oiticica F9, José, and Charles D, Michener, "Geni- 
talic variability in a species of moth of the genus 
Eacles (Lepidoptera, Saturniidae)." Am, Mus. Novita- 
tes, no.1440: 5 pp., 19 figs. 15 Dec. 1949, Descri- 
bes variation in @ genitalia of E, manuelita, (P,B.) 

107. Olivier, H.R., "Antibiotic Action of an Extract 
of Galleria mellonella," Nature, vol.159: p.685, 

17 May 1947. Larval extract active against tubercle 
bacillus, (P.B.) 

108, Paclt, Jirf, "On the Gender of the Trivial Names 
of Two British Butterflies." Entomologist, vol.82: 
pp.275-276, Dec. 1949, States that correct names 
are Colias crocea and Ochlodes venatum (names must 
agree in gender). In a comment by A.C. Townsend it 
is denied that Ochlodes is necessarily neuter, (P.B.) 

109. dos Passos, Cyril F., "Notes on two Incisalia 
types (Lepidoptera, Lycaenidae)." Can. Ent., vol. 
81: pp.180-181. July 1949. Gives the history of 
the types of Incisalia hadrog and I. henrici sola- 
tus, and designates lectotypes for each, former in 
U.S.N.M. and latter in Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist. (C.dP.) 

110, Patotka, Jan, "Contributions 4 la connaissance des 
Lépidoptéres minant dans.les environs de Prague" (In 
Czech). Acta Soc, Ent. Gechosloveniae, vol.44: p.67. 
1 June 1947. 

111, Petersen, B., "Die regionale und syndkologische 
Gliederung der Schmetterlingsfauna des jamtlandischen 
Gebirges" (In German), Ent. Tidskr., vol.70: pp.184- 
231. 5 July, 15 Dec. 1949. See abstract in Lep, 
News, vol.3: p.8l, #215. December issue concludes 
discussion of habitat associations, compares the fau- 
na with that of other regions, deals with the effects 
of altitude and other biotopical factors, and gives 
annotated list of spp. (P.B.) 


112. Pfaff, G., "Warmezuchtversuche"” (In German). Ent. 
Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.118-119, 1 Nov. 1949. The au- 


thor bred many species, especially those of the high 
mountains, with good success in a heating-box with a 
temperature of 25-28° C, and a long exposition to the 
light, The heating—box was composed of a wooden box 
which was heated by a 15-20 Watt bulb, (G.dL.) 

113, de Puységur, K., "Note sur un accouplement entre 
Zerynthia polyxena-creusa Meig, et Z. rumina-medicaste 
Tl1." (In French). Rev. franc, Lépid., vol.ll: pp. 

10-15, 23 June 1947. 

114. Querei, Orazio, "Notes on of the coridon 
group of species (Lep. Lycaenidae)," Ent, Rec, Journ. 
Var., vol.59: pp.46-49. April 1947. 

115. Querci, Orazio, "The Emergence of a Few Species of 
Butterflies in Serrania de Cuenca during the year 1928," 
Ent. Rec. Journ. Var,, vol.61: pp.89-91. Sept. 1949. 


1950 


116, Reiss, H., "Celerio livornica Esp, in Wirttemberg 
im Jahre 1946 ein haufiger Schwarmer" (In German), 
Entom, Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.33-36, 15 June 1949, 
Report about the unusually numerous occurrence of 
this southern species in Germany, (G.dL.) 

117, Reiss, H., "Bericht des entomologischen Vereins 
Stuttgart 1896 e.V." (In German), Entom, Zeitschr., 
vol.59: pp.78-80, 89-91, 102-104, 109-112, 119-120, 
15 Aug.— 1 Nov. 1949. Many new records of the lepid- 
opterous fauna of Wurttemberg. (G.dL.) 

118, Ritcher, P.0O,, "European Corn Borer in Kentucky." 
Kentucky Agr. Exp. Sta, Bull., no,502: 23 pp., 18 
figs. May 1947. 

119, Riley, N.D., "The Rothschild-Cockayne-Kettlewell 
Collection of British Lepidoptera," tomo t 
vol.83: pp.19-20, Jan, 1950. Accessions, 7.8.3 

120, Roepke, W., "Nomenclatorische aantekeningen II" 
(In Dutch}, Ent, Berichten, vol.12: pp.413-417. 


1 Sept. 1949, Discusses ntria and other ques—- 
tions of nomenclature, aa 


121, Rogsch, 0., "Fang eines Zwitters von Aglia tau” 
(In German), Entom, Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.95-%, 1 
fig. 15 Sept. 1949. Description and figure of a gy- 
nander of A, tau. (G.dL.) 

122, Russell, S.G. Castle, "The Oviposition of the Sa- 


tyrid Pararge megera L," Ent, Rec. Journ. Var., vol. 
61: p.87. Sept. 1949. 


123. Sanborn, Richard C,., and Carroll M, Williams, "Un- 
usual properties of the succinoxidase system in the 
Cecropia silkworm." Anat, Rec,, vol.105: pp.512-513, 
Nov. 1949. Abstract only. (P.B.) 

124. Schmidt, Edward L,, and Carroll M, Williams, "As- 
say for the growth and differentiation hormone of 
Lepidoptera by the method of tissue culture,” Anat, 
Rec,, vol.105: p.487. Nov. 1949, Abstract. (P.B.) 

125. Schultz, V.G.M., "Neue Beitrage zur Schmetterling- 
skunde, Nr.7. Uber die Skologischen Anspriiche Noctui- 


denart ochracea Hb, und die Aufzucht ihrer 
Raupe,” Ent, Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.126-128, 15 Nov. 
1949. (In German), Records of the food=-plants and 


fe aa re methods of the larva of this species, 

G.dL. 

126, Schwarz, R., "Contribution 4 la lépidoptérologie 
de la Tchécoslovaquie" (In Czech, French summary), 
Acta Soc. Ent, Gechosloveniae, vol.44: pp.67-70. 1 
June 1947. Records § spp, and 'forms' new to the 


country. Synonymizes Chamaesphecia stelidiformis f, 
icteropus under C, palustris, (P.B.) 

127, Seiler, J., "Bemerkungen zu Goldschmidt's Inter- 
pretation der Intersexen Solenobien" (In German). 
Arch, Julius Klaus-Stiftung, vol.21: pp.273-275. 

15 Feb. 1947. 

128, Seiler, J,, "Das Intersexualitatsphainomen" (In 
German). rientia, vol.5: pp.425-438, & figs. 

15 Nov, 1949, Summarizes his experiments on Soleno= 
bia and gives his explanation of intersex develop- 
ment. Assumes that the @ and 9 determiners in these 
triploid intersexes are completely balanced; degree 
of intersexuality is determined very early, by envi- 
rommental influences, and there is no change fran & 
to 9 during development. Compare Goldschmidt's ex- 
planation (no. 61, above). (P.B.) 

129, Sevastopulo, D.G., "Tukdah Diary, September-Nov- 
ember 1945." Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.4-7, 
32-34, 56-58, 91-94, Jan,,March, May, July-Aug.1947. 
Records of Indian Lepidoptera. (P.B.) 

130. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Field Notes from East Africa 
(2)." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.205-207, Sept. 1949. 
On the biology of several spp, of Lepidoptera. (P.B.) 

131. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Field Notes from East Africa 
(3)." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.10-13, Jan, 1950. 

132, Shaw, J.G., "Parasites of a Bag-Making Pierid, 
Eucheira socialis in Morelos, Mexico," Journ, Econ, 
Ent., vol.40: pp.436-437, June 1947, 
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133. da Silva Cruz, Maria Amélia, and Timoteo Gongal- 
ves, "Notas Lepidopterologicas, II, Parnassi 
apollo L, em Portugal" (In Portuguese). Mem, Estud. 
Mus, Zool, Univ, Coimbra, no,178: 10 pp., 2 figs. 
1947, Notes on range, variation, and habits; des- 
AESE and figures of a specimen of extreme size, 

le . 

134, Simmonds, F.J., "The Biology of the Parasites of 
Loxostege sticticalig, L,, in North America - Bracon 
vulgaris (Cress.) (Braconidae, Agathinae)," Bull. 
Ent, Res., vol.38: pp.145-155, 8 figs, 19 May 1947. 

135, Smelhaus, Jirf, "P tugs meleager Esp, x P. 
coridon Poda (Lep, Lyc.), Note preliminaire" (In Czech, 
French summary), Acta Soc, Ent, Cechoslovenise, vol, 
44: pp.44-47, 3 figs. 1 June 1947, Records 3 & hy- 
brids, Pigures hybrid and both spp. (P.B.) 

136. Sokolov, G.N., "Evolution of the wing-pattern in 
the Lasiocampid moths" (In Russian, English summery), 
Isvest, Akad, Nauk SSSR, Ser, Biol., 1947: pp.79-86, 
2 pl. 

137. Sokotowski, Jan, "Butterflies (Rhopalocera) in the 
mountainous region of Zagnansk (Gory Swietokrzyskie)." 
(In Polish, Engl, abstract), Poznan Soc. Friends 
Sei., Dept. Math, Nat. Sei., Biol, Sect., vol.l2: pp. 
123-135. 1949. Describes climate and physical fea- 
tures; gives an annotated list of 60 spp. (P.B.) 

138, Solodovnikov, V.B., "Izmenenie povedeniia gusenits 
kitaiskogo du'ovogo shelkopriada (Anthergea pernyi) na 
kormovom gradiente" [Modification of behavior in larvae 
of Chinese silkworm by feeding gradients] (In Russian). 
Doklady Akad, Nauk SSSR, vol.60: pp.321-324, 1948. 

139, Stelfox, A.W., "Methods of Indicating Distribution, 
with Special Reference to that of the Dingy Skipper 
in Ireland," Irish Naturalists Journ., vol.9: pp. 
281-283, July 1949. 

140. Stempffer, H., "Description d'un Lycénide nouveau 
de Madagascar" (In French), Rev. fran¢g, Ent., vol. 
14: pp.139-140, 1 fig. 30 June 1947. Describes as 
new Euchrysops de (Madagascar), Male genitalia 
figured, PB, 

141, Stempffer, H., "Contribution A l'étude des Lycae- 
nidae de la faune éthiopienne” (In French), Ann, 
Soc. Ent, France, vol,l14: pp.77-84, 12 figs, Dec, 
1949, Notes on 15 of Aurivillius's type specimens, 
with descriptions of male genitalia, Regards Cupido 
loveni as a synonym of C, parsimon, (P,B,) 

142, Stockley, C.H., "Lower Tana Collection of Butter- 
flies 1948," Nature in E, Africa, ser.2, no.l: pp. 
7-8, May 1949. 

143, Stone, Ruth and Philip, "Collecting Imperial and 
Luna Moth Larvae." Turtox News, vol.28: p.38, Jan. 
(ae Found on beach by fecal pellets under trees, 

C.R. 
144. Stroyan, H.L.G., "Range Changes in British But- 


terflies." Entanologist, vol,82: pp.210-211, Sept, 
1949. Discusses Lygandra bellargus and Pararge ae- 


geria, (P.B.) 

145, Sussman, Alfred S., "The Functions of Tyrosinase 
in Insects," Quart, Rev. Biol., vol.24: pp,328-341,. 
Dec, 1949, Review, covering the distribution and 
function of this enzyme, which is important in the 
formation of cuticle and of melanin pigments, (P.B.) 

146. Suter, M., "A remarkable aberration of a Papilio 
polytes romulus Cram." Journ, Bombay Nat, Hist. Soc., 
vol,48: pp.607-608, 1 fig, Aug. 1949. 

147. Sylvén, Edvard, "Systematic Studies of the Swedish 
Species of Pyralinae, Nymphulinae and Pyraustinae 
(Pyr.,lep.)." Arkiv f6r Zoologi, vol,38A,no.13: 37 
Pp.,131 figs. 21 Jan.1947. Discusses the history of 
classification of the groups; describes the basis of 
his classification (mainly genitalia, venation and pal- 
pal structure) and its application in all cases, There 
is a synopsis of subfamilies and genera, with keys and 
descriptions of each category, anda list of spp, The 
general section is supported by many figures of key 
characters, (P.B.) 
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148. Talbot, G., "A little-known Method for Preserving 
Larvae of Lepidoptera and other Insects in the Dry 
State." Ent. Mon. Mag., vol.83: p.152, June 1947. 
Involves fixing in Ble's solution and clearing in 
xylene. (P.B.) 

149. de la Torre y Callejas, Salvador Luis, "Estudio 
de las subespecies cubanas de Ascia monuste. (Lepid= 
optera: Pieridae)" (In Spanish). Mem. Soc. Cubana 
Hist, Nat., vol.l9: pp.171-175, 1 pl. 25 Nov. 1949. 
Records races nomuste, phileta, and eubotea, the 
first two being new records for Cuba. Describes and 
figures all three, (P.B.) 

150. de la Torre y Callejas, Salvador Luis," Datos tax- 
onomicos sobre Lepidopteros, con notas sobre algunas 
especies cubanas" (In Spanish). Mem. Soc. Cubana 
Hist. Nat., vol.l19: pp.177-190. 25 Nov. 1949. Notes 
on the correct identification and nomenclature of 21 
Cuban genera and species, (P.B.) 

151. de la Torre y Callejas, Salvador Luis, "Generos y 
especies de la subfamilia Heliconiinsae hallados en 


Cuba (Lepidoptera: Nymphalidae)" (In Spanish). Mem. 
Soc. Cubana Hist, Nat., vol.19: pp.191-194. 25 Nov. 


1949. Key to the four Cuban genera; records Cuban 
forms and their distributions.  (P.B.) 

152, de la Torre y Callejas, Salvador Luis, “Sobre la 
presencia en Cuba de Papilio (Pterourus) troilus il- 
doneus James E, Smith" (In Spanish). Mem. Soc. Cuba- 
na Hist. Nat., vol.19: pp.195-196. 25 Nov. 1949. 
Deseribes P, troilus and its habits in the U.S.; 
distinguishes between the two subssp., and records 
ilioneus from Cuba, (P.B.) 

153. Tozer, G., "Lepidoptera of Midland and Eastern 
District, 1946." Ent, Rec. Journ. Var., vol.59: pp. 
9-12, Feb. 1947. 

154. Trager, William, "Insect Nutrition." Biol. Revs., 
vol.22: pp.148-177. April 1947. Review article, 
Covers vitamin, salt, carbohydrate, fat, and protein 
growth, reproduction and adult form, and food selec- 
tion and preferences, Most work on the Lepidoptera 
has been done on Ephestia and Galleria, but a number 
of other species are mentioned, P.B.) 

155. Turner, A.H., "Effects of the Severe Weather at 
Taunton, with the Normal Similar Period 1946." Ent, 
Rec, Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.65-66. June 1947. 

156, Valletta, Anthony, "Additions to the List of Lep- 
idoptera Heterocera of the Maltese Islands." Ento— 
mologist, vol.82: pp.208=209. Sept. 1949. 12 spe- 
cies listed, (P.B.) 

157, Viette, P., "Hépialidés dol'Afrique orientale" 


(In French). Rev. ae Ent., vol.14: pp.1924, 8 
figs. 30 April 1947. scribes and figures the gen- 


italia of 6 spp. (F.B.) 

158. Viette, P.,"Révision du catalogue des Lépidoptéres 
Homoneures, 1°~ Note: Famille des Micropterygidae" 
(In French). Rev. ae Ent., vol.14: pp.24-31, 6 
figs. 30 April 1947. Keys to superfamilies of Homo- 
neura, (4) families of Microptergoidea, and (7) gen- 
era of Micropterygidae (figures venation of 6); lists 
all spp. of family, with locality and reference to 
original description, A valuabie paper. (P.B.) 

159, Viette, P., "Une petite collection de Léepidoptéres 
Hétérocéres des fles Mariannes et Fiji" (In French). 
Bull. Soc. Ent, France, vol.54: pp.135-136. Nov. 
1949. Lists spp.;mostly noctuids and pyralids. (P.B.) 

160, Viette, P.,"Contribution A l'étude des Hepialidae 
(11° Note). Sur quelques espsces sud-américaines" (In 
French), Ann. Soc. Ent. France, vol.l16: pp.73-81, 

‘ figs. Dec.1949. Describes as ah subgenus PARANA 
type Aepytus philiponi n.sp.,Brazil); A. (Hampsoniel= 
la) equatorialis (Ecuador); A. (Pseudolaca) gugelmanni 
(Mexico); SCHAUSIANA (type Phassus trojesa). De- 

scribes o' genitalia of 4 other spp. of Aepytus. (P.B.) 


RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA — concl, 


Vol.IV, nos.1-2 


161, Vlach, Vilém, "Bembecia pectinata Stgr. (Aeger.- 


Lépidopt.) vit aussi dans l'Europe centrale" (In 
Czech, French summary), Acta Soc. Ent. Sechoslove- 


niae, vol.44: ppe7]-72. 1 June 1947. 
162, Warnecke, G., "Uber Wanderfalter in Mitteleuropa 


1946." (In German), Entom, Zeitschr., vol.59: pp. 
30-32, 15 May 1949. Observations of the occurrence 


of migrating Lepidoptera in Germany and neighboring 
countries, (G.dL.) 

163, Warnecke, G., "Die Verbreitung der drei Arctiiden 
(Lep.) Orodemnias cervini Fallou, Orodemmias quenselii 
Payk, und Arctia flevia Fuessl, besonders in den Alpen 
und ihre Einwanderungsgeschichte" (In German), Entom. 
Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.57-63, 82-85, 92-95, 97-101, 
107-109, 15 July-15 Oct. 1949. A very detailed des- 
cription of the chronology and history of geographical 
distribution of the three species, (G.dL.) 

164. Weaver, C.R., "Some Aspects of the Distribution 
of Larval Parasites of the Oriental Fruit Moth in 


Ohio." Ohio J. Sci., vol.19: pp.154-159, 1 fig. 
July 1949. Records 37 spp. of hymenopterous para 


sites bred from Grapholitha molesta in Ohio, and dis- 


cusses distribution of the commonest forms, (P.B.) 
165, Wightman, A.J., "Noctuae Notes in 1946," Ent, 
Rec, Journ. Var., vol.59: pp,l2-14, Feb. 1947. 


166, Wightman, A.J., "Variation of Eremobia ochroleuca," 
Ent. Ree. Journ, Var., vol.59: p.27. Mar. 1947. 

167. Williams, Carroll M., "The prothoracic glands of 
insects in retrospect and in prospect." Biol, Bull., 
vol.97: pp.lll-114, 2 figs, Aug. 1949. Reproduces 
Lyonet's (1762) original description and figures of 
prothoracic glands in caterpillars, Discusses brief- 
ly current evidence on distribution of these glanis 
in various insect orders, (P.B.) 

168, Wiltshire, E,P., "Addendum to Some More New Re=- 
cords of Lepidoptera from Cyprus, Iraq, and Iran," 
Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.61: p.97. Oct. 1949. 

169, Wishart, Geo., "Further Observations on the Changes 
Taking Place in the Corn Borer Population in Western 
Ontario." Can. Ent., vol.79: pp.81-83. May 1947. 
Reports increase of multivoltine strain, (P.B.) 

170. Wittstadt, H.,"Uber die Lokalrassen des Parnassius 
apollo im nérdlichen Bayern" (In German), Entom, 
Zeitschr,, vol.59: ppe2l-25. 15 May 1949, A detail- 
ed description of the Franconian P, apollo, which 
correct name is ssp. melliculus Stich, The names 
lithographicus, ancile, franconicus, and bajuvaricug 
are only synonyms. G.dL.) 

171. Wittstadt, H., "Pericallia matronula Hb, in Nord- 
bayern"” (In German), Ent, Zeitschr., vol.59: pp. 
121-124. 15 Nov. 1949. Records of the occurrence of 
P, matronula near Regensburg (Bavaria). (G.dL.) 

172, de Worms, C.G.M., "British Lepidoptera Collect— 
ing, 1946." Entomologist, vol.80: pp.8-13, 80-83. 
Jan.,Feb. 1947. 

173. de Worms, C.G.M., "A Short Collecting Trip in the 
Pyrenees, June 1949," Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol,62: 
pp.13-14, Feb. 1950. 

174. Wynter-Blyth, M.A., "Additions to 'The list of 
butterflies of the Simla Hills' published in Vol, 
XLI, no.4." Journ, Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc,, vol.46: 
pp.735-736. April 1947. 

175. Wynter-Blyth, M.A., "Note on the Butterfly Vale- 
ria valeria hippia (Fabricius) 9 form philomela," 
Journ, Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.46: pp.736-737. 
April 1947. 


Erratum: Vol.3: p.70: no.176 — V-lume number should 


have been "31", 


NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


All members may use this column to advertise their 
offerings and needs in Lepidoptera, There is no 
cost for this service, Unless withdrawn sooner by 
the member, each notice will appear in THREE issues, 


Wish to exchange JAPANESE LEPIDOPTERA for those of 
the U.S.A. Have such things as Sasakia c. charonda, 
Iuehdorfia japonica Leech, etc, Hideaki Ogasawara, 
No, 284, Sugano, Ichikawa, Chiba Pref., JAPAN, 


ARIZONA SPECIES NEEDED? Planning collecting trip 

this summer; will collect on order all families of 

Lepid, Prepared as desired: alive, pinned, papered. 
&% * * 


Can also supply many southwestern species of Lepid- 
optera, (Rhopalocera, Heterocera),papered or pinned, 
Also LIVING MATERIAL, Inquiry invited, Frank P, 
Sala, 1764 Colerado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


For sale: 4000 Unit Pinning Trays, balsa pinning 
bottom, white paper lined throughout, heavy caliber 
eardboard, Slightly defective, Standard sizes for 
Cornell or California Drawers. $1.00/dz. Free sam- 
ple on request, Cornell and California Academy 
drawers now available with cabinets, Bio Metal As- 
sociates, P.O, Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


Wish to exchange about 200 MANITOBA MOTHS, about 50 
species, half named, full data, Desire exotic Rhop- 
alocera, particularly Morpho. What offers for the 
lot? C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba, CANADA, 
Lepidoptera from Florida and Wisconsin, a lot of 
over 2000 specimens, about 300 species, pinned and 
in papers, Want to sell the lot at bargain price, 
Send for list, Alex K, Wyatt, 5842 N. Kirby Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois, 


— 
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For exchange: Northwestern Washington moths and but-— 
terflies collected last season, Desire Australian 
or any tropical Lepidoptera, Mrs, Emily Henriksen, 
Orcas Island, East Sound, Washington. 


For sale: Japanese Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphali- 
dae, and Sphingidae with all correct data supplied. 
Listings sent on request. 

M.W. Osborne, 2100 Price St., Rahway, New Jersey. 
Wanted: Papered specimens of Pieris napi, Pieris 
bryoniae, and Papilio machaon from all parts of the 
world, particularly from American and Asiatic local- 
ities, with full data and in perfect condition. Of- 
fered in exchange: Papered Macro-lepidoptera from 
GERMANY, and, if possible, breeding material, 
Gerhard Hesselbarth, Hindenburgstr. 13, (23) Diep- 
holz/Hann,, GERMANY, 


oa a es eS 
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European Parnassiidae in papers (named, full data, 
perfect condition) for sale or in exchange for North 
American Papilionidae and Parnassiidae in papers, 
Dr. W.J. Reinthal, University of Okla.,Norman, Okla, 


Will exchange good used copy of Holland's MOTH BOOK 
for copy of revised ed, of BUTTERFLY BOOK in good 
used condition, L.H, Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas, 
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For exchange: The Spider Book, revised ed. Comstock; 
Hand Book of Frogs and Toads, Wright and Wright; The 
Grasshopper Book, Bronson; also Pennsylvania fossils. 


Desire Speyeria diana oo or Papilio ponceana 9 or oO 
with data, JA. Evey, Benson, Illinois. 


@) LIVING MATERIAL =) 


Wish to arrange to obtain living ova, pupae, or co- 
coons of American Rhopalocera, Saturniidae, Sphing- 
idae, Catocala, Offer in exchange similar material 
from CZECHOSLOVAKIA, including Saturnia pyri, Thais 

lyxena, etc, in season, or papered butterflies. 
V.B. Polacek, ul. Komenskeho, 601-I., Brandys nad 
Labem, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


Would like to correspond in English or German with 
collectors interested in exchanging living Lepidop- 
tera material — eggs and pupae, Johannes Reichel, 
Koenigsberg Krs. Wetzlar (16), GERMANY, 


New northern subspecies Eacles imperialis pini for 
sale, either HIBERNATING PUPAE or male adults, Price 
of pupae or specimens: 3 for $1.00, postpaid. 

Elwyn Lewis, 384 E, Warren St., Flint, Michigan, 


ee eee 
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Have cocoons of wild Connecticut SAMIA WALKERI ("Cyn- 
thia") to exchange for those of other Saturniidae,. 
R.W. Pease, 57 Yale Station, New Haven 11, Conn, 


Wanted to buy: rearing material in season ——- cocoons, 
pupae or eggs of Rhopalocera, Saturnioidea, Sphing- 
idae, Arctiidae and Catocala, Write first quoting 
prices and naming food plants, Have Austrian pins 
for sale, best make (Trade Mark "Elephant"), rust- 
proof, $4.00 per thousand. Eugene Dluhy, 3912 N. 
Hamilton Ave,, Chicago 18, Illinois, 


Available now: GRAELLSIA ISABELLAE (Spanish luna) 
and other Palearctic fauna pupae, Otto H. Schroeter, 
613 Williams St., New London, Conn, 

Wanted: chrysalids of any North American PAPILIO 

in exchange for good European butterflies of Par- 
nassiidae in papers (full data, exact names). Dr. 
W.J. Reinthal, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 


Cocoons or eggs of all species of American Saturni- 
idae required, Will exchange living or preserved 
material of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA and/or INDIAN SAT- 
URNIIDAE, Also willing to obtain books or other 
requirements of American supplier, Currency res- 
trictions prevent cash transactions} Please help 

if you can. C.F, Rivers, 250 Shepherds Lane, Dart- 
ford, Kent, ENGLAND, 

Wanted for cash or exchange: living ova or pupae of 
Papilio machaon (Palaearctic), P. glaucus, Platysam- 
4a columbia nokomis, for hybridization and sterility 
experiments, Also need egg masses of Catocala re- 
licta, and 200 living cocoons of Platysamia cecropia. 
D.P. Frechin, 1504 N, Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash, 


rd 


Eupackardia (Callosamia) calleta cocoons for ex- 
change, Desire pupae Callosamia angulifera and Asi- 
atic, African and South American Saturniidae, R.L. 


Halbert, 2446 Cudahy St., Huntington Park, Calif, 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Blat, Francisco, Calle Consulado del Mar 3, Barcelo- 
na, SPAIN, 

Brower, Lincoln P., P.O. Box 111, Madison, N.J. 

Dluhy, Eugene, 3912 N, Hamilton Ave.,Chicago 18, Ill. 

Ebert, Heinz (Dr.), Bayreuthstrasse 65, Hof/Saale, 
GERMANY 


e 
Harris, Lucien, III, 1005 Buckingham Circle N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Hospital, Domingo, Calle Angli 53, Barcelona, SPAIN, 
Iwase, Tar®, 345 Komachi Kamakura, Kanagawa-ken, 
JAPAN, 
Lewis, Elwyn, 384 E. Warren St., Flint 5, Michigan. 
de Luque, Antonio Varea, Calle de Ibiza 13, Madrid, 
SPAIN, 
*Macheboeuf, Charles, Kelseyville, Calif. 
Mills, Kenneth R., 3636 Western Ave., Alton, Ill. 
Naumann, Fred T., 17 Beekman Terr., Summit, N.J. 
Penny, Robert H., 20 Bound Brook Rd., Newton High- 
lands 61, Mass. 
Reichart, George B., 5580 Estates Drive, Oakland 18, 
Calif. 
Reichel, Johannes, Koenigsberg Krs. Wetzlar (16), 
GERMANY , 
Sala, Frank, 1764 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, 
California, 
Samuelson, G,Allan, 3824 Walnut Ave.,Concord, Calif. 
Smith, Vick.T.H., 20 Southway, Yallourn, Victoria, 
AUSTRALIA, 
Thrasher, William, R.D. Route 2, Garrettsville, Ohio, 
Was, Howard E., 3415 N, Third St.,Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
*"Wygodzinsky, Petr W. (Dr.), Instituto de Medicina Re- 
gional, Calle Buenos Aires 769, Tucuman,ARGENTINA, 


* These two were 1949 members, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Albrecht, Paul, 116 Wilhelmstr., (1) Berlin-Rummels- 
burg, GERMANY, 

Azuma, Masao (Prof.), 27/0 Kamiyoshihara-machi, 
Nishinomiya, Hyogo Pref., JAPAN, 

Bailey, Earl G., Tecumseh St., General Delivery, 
St. Catharines, Ont., CANADA, 

Beirne, B.P. (Dr.), Div. of Entomology, Dept.of Ag= 
riculture, Central Exper. Farm, Ottawa, Ont., CAN. 

Cobb, M.G., 942 W. 34th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif, 

Gozmany, L.A. (Dr.), Széll Kalman tér., 13, Budapest, 
XII, HUNGARY, 

Halbert, R.L., 2446 Cudahy St., Huntington Park,Cal. 

Holley, F.E., 126 Ash St., Lombard,I11,. 

King, H.L., Box 1171, Sarasota, Fla, 

Kolyer, J.M., 38 Hill Lane, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 

Mather, Bryant, P.O. Drawer 2131, Jackson, Miss. 

Mueller, Joseph, 16 Exeter Rd., Short Hills, N.J. 

Munroe, E.G.(Dr.), Div. of Entomology, Dept. of Ag= 
riculture, Central Exper. Farm, Ottawa, Ont., CAN, 

Schryver, C.D., 4426 Vrain St., Denver 12, Colo. 

Smith, Arthur C., Dept. of Entomology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Straatman, Raymond, Ond. Mata Pao, p/o Sei Rampah, 
East Coast of Sumatra, INDONESIA, 

Vogel, H.A., 12040 Duchess, Detroit 24, Mich. 


DECEASED 


Minot, George R. (Dr.) 
Zikin, W. ‘Brazil, 


Massachusetts, 
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BACK ISSUES OF THE NEWS AVAILABLE 


The stocks of back issues have become greatly 
reduced, but copies are available as follows: 


Vol.1, lacking from 5 to 33 pp. (according to order 
of purchase) — $1.50 

Vol.2, lacking pp.13-14, 17-24 — $2.00 

Vol.3, complete including List of Members — $2.00 

Separates of Recent Literature pages for clipping 
and filing, complete for Vol.3 — $0.50 


MAILING DATE 
for 
Vol.3: no.8=9 


23 March 1950 
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SOME ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY JOHN ABBOT* 


by Bryan P, Beirne 


The discovery of 38 apparently unpublished orig- 
inal water-color paintings of life-histories of Lep- 
idoptera by John Abbot is of some interest, The 
paintings are bound in a folio volume that was ad- 
vertised for sale by a bookseller in Bristol, Eng- 
land, some years before the Second World War and 
that was bought by Mr. Seumas O'Sullivan, of Dublin, 
Ireland, from whom I obtained it in 1943, In that 
year I sent it to Mr. T, Bainbrigge Fletcher, who 
identified the paintings as the work of Abbot and 
suggested that he retain the volume for safekeeping 
during the War, At the end of the War Mr. Fletcher 
became seriously ill and was unable to receive or 
answer letters, In 1949 his library was dispersed 
and the volume came into the possession of Mr, Eric 
W. Classey, natural history bookseller of Feltham, 
Middlesex, England, who kindly returned it to me, 


The volume is bound in soft leather, dark maroon 
in color, with gilt lines near the margins of the 
covers and on the spine, and with gilt-edged pages. 
It measures 10 by 13 inches. The fly-leaves are 
black, There are four blank leaves at the front and 
two at the back, These are of different paper from 
that of the leaves with the paintings, The 38 paint- 
ings are on stiff white paper with the watermark 
"1794 J. Whatman". The volume is not titled, nor 
are the paintings signed, It is in good condition 
and the paintings are clean and unmarked except for 
the inscriptions described below. 


Some pages bear numbers in ink on the top left~ 
hand corners; in others these numbers have been mu- 
tilated, presumably when the leaves were trimmed by 
the binders, The numbers are absent from most of 
the leaves, Some leaves had inscriptions in pencil 
at the bottom, but these have been trimmed off al- 
most completely and it is impossible to make them 
out. Inside the cover is a bookseller's sticker: 
"William George's Sons Ltd. Booksellers, 89 Park 
Street, Bristol", The paintings are numbered light- 
ly in pencil from 1 to 38 on the bottom right-hand 
corners, Some have the letter "A" written in pencil 
on the back. No.38 has the words "orange footman" 
in pencil under the painting. This is the common 
name of a British Lithosiid moth that resembles in 
size and color the Hesperiid butterfly of the figure. 
*Contribution No.2672, Division of Entomology, Sci- 

ence Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada, 


It may indicate that the volume had been owned by 
somebody with a slight knowledge of the British Lep— 
idoptera, 


There can be no doubt that the paintings are by 
Abbot. Some of the species depicted are also fig-= 
ured in James E, Smith's The Natural History of the 
rarer Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia (1797); but 
in all instances different paintings are reproduced 
in that work, different food plants often being 
shown, and sometimes different color-forms of the 
larvae, The original paintings are much superior to 
the reproductions. The coloring, both of the in= 
sects and plants, is far more accurate and life-like, 
and often greater detail is shown, Two of the spe- 
cies are also figured in Boisduval and Leconte's 
Histoire des Lépidopteres d'Amérique (1833) fran 
paintings by Abbot, but the reproductions are of 
different figures, 


The following is a brief description of the 
paintings, I am indebted to Dr. Eugene Munroe and 
to Mr. D.F. Hardwick, Division of Entomology, Ottawa, 
for identifying the Lepidoptera and to Dr. H.A. Senn, 
Division of Botany and Plant Pathology, Ottawa, for 
identifying the plants, In each instance a flower—- 
ing or fruiting branch of the food plant is shown, 


1, Paonias astylus Dru.; larva on Kalmia latifolia; 
pupa. 


2. Numbered 211+, Phosbis sennae eubule L., C, 9, 
and an underside; larva on Cassia (Chamaecrista) 
sp., probably C, nictitans; pupa on stem of food 
plant, This species is figured by Smith, Tab.V, 
but on a different food plant, In the original 
the specimen showing the underside is resting on 
the food plant with its wings folded, 


3. Prodenia sp, resembling praefica Grote, @ and 9; 
larva on Sabatia gracilis; pupa, 


4. Numbered 60+. Xanthotype urticaria Swett or one 
of the related species, Sand 9; larva feeding 
on Salix sp.; pupa. 


5. Lerema accius J.E,Sm. (7), o, 9, and an underside; 
larva feeding on a grass, Paspalum or Panicum sp.; 
pupa, This species is figured by Smith, Tab. 
XXIII, but on a different food plant and the male 
without the sex marking on the forewing which is 
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distinct in the original painting, In the origi- 
nal the specimen showing the underside is in the 
resting position on the food plant, 


Erynnis brizo Boisd., O, 9, and an underside; 
larva feeding on possibly Tephrosia or Indigophe- 
ra sp.; pupa. This species is figured by Boisdu- 
val and Leconte, P1.66, but on a different food 
plant. 


An unidentified noctuid; larva on Pinguicula lu- 
tea; pupa. 


Numbered 223+ or 225+, Ectropis crepuscularia 
Dup., Sand 9; larva feeding on Lupinus sp.; pupa, 


Halisidota tessellaris J.E.Sm., Sand 9; larva 
feeding on Carpinus caroliniana; pupa. This spe- 
eles is figured by Smith, Tab, LXXV, but on a dif-= 
ferent food plant and with the cocoon, 


Megalopyge or Lagoa sp., 3 and Q; larva on Nyssa 
‘ivatica; pupa. 


GS possibly Protoboarmia porcelaria Gn., Q possi- 
bly a related species; larva on Verbena sp., pos- 
sibly V. canadensis; pupa. 


Numbered 151+,  Pyrausta futilalis Led., o and 
Q; larva on Apocynum androsaemifolium; pupa. 


Besma quercivoraria Gn., GO’ and 9; larva feeding 
on Quercus sp., possibly Q. phellos; pupa. 


Safia anella Gn.; larva feeding on Quercus bore- 
alis; pupa. 


Heterocampa sp., possibly guttivitta Walk.; larva 
on Pinchneya pubens; pupa. 


Euchlea delphinif, Boisd., Sand 9; larva on Cor- 
nug florida; pupa; cocoon. 


Numbered 221+, Cosymbia sp., possibly packardi 
Prout, <’ and @; larva on possibly Bidens sp.; pu- 
pa on stem of food plant, 


Heterocampa sp., Sand 9; larva on oclis coc- 
cinea; pupa, 


Acronycta sp., possibly americana Harr.; larva on 
Dasystoma pectinata (?); pupa. 


Phobetron pithecium J.E.Sm., 9; larva feeding on 
Ilex sp., possibly I, cassine; pupa. This spe- 
cies is figured by Smith, Tab, LXXIV, but on a 

different food plant, with an imaginary male and 


with the cocoon, 


Anicla infecta Ochs., Sand 9; larva feeding on 
Gentiana sp,; pupa. 


Numbered 149+, Abagrotis alternata Grote, @ and 
Q; larva feeding on Rhus copallina; pupa. 


Numbered 220+, Prodenia eridania Cram., 3 and 9; 
larva feeding on a composite, possibly Petasites 
SPeo3 Pupae 


24. Ethmia sp., possibly fuscipedella Wals,; larva 
feeding on Pentstemon sp.; pupa. 


25. Numbered 133+(?). Leucania unipuncta Haw.; lar- 
va on Senecio sp.; pupa. 


26. Heterocampa sp. close to astarte Dbl., Sand 9; 
larva feeding on Quercus sp.; pupa. 


27. Thorybes bathyllus J.E.Sm., GO, 9, and an under= 
side; larva feeding on Crotalaria sp.; pupa, This 
species is figured by Smith, Tab,XXII, but in the 
original the specimen showing the underside is in 
a resting position on the food plant, Boisduval 
and Leconte also figure the species, but on a dif- 
ferent food plant, 


28, Hemerocampa leucostigma J.—,Sm., @ and 2 larva 
feeding on Halesia sp.; G'and o pupa. This spe- 
cies is figured by Smith, Tab, LXXTX, but on a dif- 
ferent food plant. 


29. Heliothis viresceng Fab., S and 9; larva feeding 
on Rhexia sp., probably R. mariana; pupa, ‘his 
species is figured by Smith, Tab.C., but with a 
differently colored larva, 


30. Numbered 184+, Apatelodes angelica Grote; larva 
feeding on Fraxinus sp.; pupa. 


31. Olene leucophaea J.E.Sm., O' and 9; larva feeding 
on a species of Euphorbiaceae, possibly Croton sp,; 
pupa. This species is figured by Smith, Tab. 
LXXVIII, but on a different food plant, 


32. Numbered 85+. Amblyscirtes samoset Scudder, Oo, 9, 
and an underside; larva on Sorghastrum sp.; pupa. 


33. Schizura unicornis J.E.Sm., @ and 9; larva feed- 
ing on Aronia sp., possibly A. arbutifolia; pupa, 
This species is figured by Smith, Tab, LXXXVI, 


34. Apantesis phyllira Dru, (?), @ and 9; larva on 
Oenothera sp.; pupa. 


35. Feniseca tarquinius Fab., OS and 9, and an under- 
side; larva feeding on Viburnum dentatum; pupa on 
stem of food plant, 


36, Ceratomia undulosa Walk,; larva feeding on Fraxi- 
nus sp.; pupa, 


37. An unidentified species (a small, dark, bronzy- 
green moth with orange-tipped abdomen), Gand 9; 
larva feeding on Spigelia ilandica; pupa. 


38. Atrytone arogos Boisd. and Lec,, and 9, and an 
underside; larva feeding on Panicum sp.; pupa. 


<I 


[Ed. Note: Previous articles in the Lep. News on 
John Abbot, including his autobiography, have ap- 
peared as follows: vol.2: pp.28-30, 43, 108; 1948. 


C.L.R. } 
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LEPIDOPTERA OF THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS, ALASKA 


by Edward C. Johnston 
Seattle, Washington 


The Pribilof Islands are situated in the Bering 
Sea 200 miles northwest of Dutch Harbor, The near- 
est point on the mainland is 300 miles or more dis- 
tant. It is to these islands that the great Alaska 
Fur-seal herd comes each summer for breeding purpos- 
es and to rear their young, Only two of the five 
islands in the group, St, Paul and St. Georgs, are 
suitable for occupation by man, Forty miles of open 
sea, safe for ocean going vessels only, separate 
them, Usually, when the Bering Sea is mentioned, 
people immediately picture ice fields and barren, 
windswept terrain away up towards the North Pole, 
The Pribilof Islands, however, lie in 57 degrees 
North latitude, which is approximately the same as 
that of Petersburg in southeastern Alaska, A branch 
of the Japanese current helps to keep the climate 
mild but causes foggy and overcast conditions during 
the summer months, During the month of July the 
temperature ranges between 48° and 40° F. and the 
sun is seldom seen, It is a curious fact that I 
have been out when the sun was not in sight all day 
and sunburned enough to peel. Winter temperatures 
are comparable to those in Nebraska and only occas- 
fJonally drop below zero, Rainfall is light, but 
heavy dews and mists help to maintain numerous boggy 
lakes, There are no running streams, 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Of the two islands St. George is the more rugged, 
It is roughly triangular with a maximum length of 12 
miles and a width of 41/2 miles, The uplands are 
either rocky or, in a few localities, composed of 
disintegrating scoria, a red or black volcanic cin- 
der, With the exception of three slight indenta- 
‘tions of the beach line the island is surrounded by 
vertical rocky cliffs 300 to 1012 feet in height. 
These cliffs contain the nesting places for the lar- 
gest bird rookery in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
valleys between the hills are covered with heavy ve- 
getation overlying ridged "niggerheads" which are 
exceedingly difficult to walk over, Sphagnum bogs 
surround many small lakes on the flat areas of the 
lower ground, 


About one-half of St, Paul Island is similar to 
St. George, The other half has sandy soil and along 
the coast line there are long stretches of wind= 
drifted sand dunes partly covered by moss and grass— 
es, A number of dead volcanic cones, which are not 
found on St, George, are scattered over the island. 
The craters usually contain shallow lakes, The out- 
line of St. Paul is more irregular than that of St. 
George, making the area about the same, The greatest 
length is 13.5 miles and the width 7.5 miles, The 
highest point is a volcanic peak 690 feet in height. 


FLORA 


There are no erect trees although creeping wil- 
lows are found all over both islands, Five species 
have been listed, the most common being Salix arcti- 
ca Pall, Other shrubs, more or less common, are: 


Black Crowberry, Enpetrum L.; Trailing Azalea, 
Loiseleuria procumbens Desv, (rare on St, Paul); 
Northern Dwarf Cornel, Cornus suecica L,; Raspberry, 
3 species of Rubus; and Mountain Cranberry, Vaccini- 
um vitis-idaea L, Many of the rocky areas are dense= 
ly covered with Crowberry, making an excellent car= 
pet over which to collect Epipsiliamorpha alaskae 
Grt., Psychophora sabini Kirby, P. phocata Moesch, 
and Parasemia subnebulosa Dyar, Among the sand 
dunes near the beaches large areas are densely car—- 
peted with the Beach Pea, lathyrus maritimus Bigel, 
The predominant grass on the sand is Downy Lyme- 
grass, Elymus mollis Trin, Polemonium occidentale 
Green, Jacob's Ladder, is generally distributed 
about the margins of the drifting sand areas, Many 
Lasiestra have been taken while feeding on blossoms 
of P, lanatum. With the exception of the grasses 
the Northern Lupine, Lupinus nootkatensis D. Don, is 
probably the plant occurring in greatest abundance, 
When it is in bloom the landscape takes on a bluish 
tinge. A little later the Louseworts, Pedicularis, 
with their pink and red spikes contribute to the co- 
lor scheme. The Arctic Poppy, Papaver nudicaule L,, 
also occurs all over the islands except in the areas 
of dense grass. The largest annual found on the is- 
lands is what the natives call "Poochka", a species 
of Wild Celery, probably Heracleum lanatum Michx, 
The stalk: ind roct are edible and used by the na- 
tives for greens. The blossoms are large umbels, 
sometimes six inches in diameter, which are densely 
covered with flies when in full bloom, On the up- 
lands Saxifrage is found growing on bare scoria 
patches where no other plant will live, In all, 
about 200 forms of plant life have been credited to 
the Pribilof Islands, 


FAUNA 


Of the sea mammals visiting the islands regular— 
ly the fur seal is by far the most important, They 
begin to arrive at the rookeries late in April and 
remain through the breeding season until November 
when the pups have learned to swim and secure food, 
In 1910 when the United. States Government took over 
control of the herd, pelagic sealing had reduced its 
numbers to 125,000 animals. A policy of conserva- 
tion was established and only the surplus males 
killed, At present the herd numbers about 3,000,000 
animals and a net profit of about $1,000,000 is 
turned into the United States Treasury annually. It 
is an excellent case of economic conservation, Be- 
sides the fur seals, the Steller Sea Lion and the 
Pribilof Harbor Seal breed on the islands, Land 
mammals include the Reindeer (introduced in 1911), 
the House Mouse, the Pribilof Lemming on St, George 
only, the Pribilof Shrew on St, Paul only, and the 
Blue Fox. The herds of foxes on both islands are 
managed by the United States Government, 


land birds remaining on the islands the year 
round are the Aleutian Rosy Finch, Leucosticte gris- 
eonucha Brandt; Pribilof Snow Bunting, Plectrophenax 
nivalis townsend! Ridgeway; Alaska Longspur, Calcar- 
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ius lapponicus alascensis Ridgeway; Alaska Wren, 
Troglodytes troglodytes alascensis Baird;and the 
Snowy Owl, Nyctea nyctea L, The wren is called 
Limmershin" meaning "chew of tobacco" by the natives. 
The Pribilof Sandpiper, Arquatella maritima ptiloc- 
nemis Coues, breeds on the islands, The Pribilof 
Islands are especially noted for the migrants and 
accidental visitors, On the enormous nesting rook~ 
eries on all cliffs of both islands are found the 
Pallas Murre, California Murre, Horned Puffin, Tuft- 
ed Puffin, Paroquet, Crested,and Least Auklets, Pa- 
cific and Red-legged Kittiwakes, Gulls and many oth- 
ers. The Least Auklet is one of the earlier arriv— 
als in the spring and they come in unbelievable 
numbers, About the size of a robin they are highly 
prized as an addition to the food supply. The na- 
tive name is "Choochkie", The Kittiwakes are also 
favored by the natives as food, With a fox herd 
large enough to produce 1,000 skins annually it 
seems strange that birds could successfully maintain 
nesting grounds. The Golden Plover, in its great 
migration southward in the fall, lands to feed on 
Crowberry berries. 


The Pribilof Islands are particularly rich in 
insect life, They are fortunate, however, in being 
entirely free of mosquitoes, The Head Louse, Pedi- 
culus capitis De Geer, and the Clothes Moth, Tineo- 
la biselliella Hum., are the only two forms of in- 
sects noxious to human beings, Even flies although 
they sometimes cover the warm or sunny sides of 
buildings do not enter the houses except by acci- 
dent. The large "blue bottle" fly whose larva makes 
short work of a seal carcass was nearly exterminated 
in 1942 when the islands were evacuated and no seal 
killings made on account of the war, As all seal 
carcasses are now handled by a rendering plant, the 
flies will probably never regain their former num- 


bers. Unusually large bumblebees are found on the 
islands, The beetle Cicindela truncaticollis Esch. 


is common on both islands. Its variation in color 
from a bright metallic green to copper makes it a 
beautiful and showy insect. In 1923, the Department 
of Agriculture published a Biological Survey of the 
Pribilof Islands listing the known fauna. In it 8 
species of Lepidoptera were listed by Wm. T.M.Forbes 
of the Department of Entomology at Cornell Universi- 
ty (Forbes, 1923). E.P. Van Duzee published a list 
of Pribilof Lepidoptera in 1921. 


RHOPALOCERA 


There is no record of a butterfly having been 
caught on the Pribilof Islands. The writer has col- 
lected there every summer 1939 to 1947 except in 
1942 and has never seen one, At King Cove, a vill- 
age near the tip of the Alaska Peninsula, a few spe- 
cimens of a small form of Pieris napi L. have been 
taken, It would be interesting to know why butter- 
flies have not become established on the Pribilof 
Islands, The climate does not differ greatly from 
that of the nearest mainland and food plants are 
plentiful, 


HETEROCERA 
ARCTIIDAE 


1. Parasemia subnebulosa Dyar, Exceedingly hard 
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to net due to its swift flight in fairly straight 
lines, On cool days a few specimens can be found 
resting on lupine or clumps of moss, Most of my 
specimens were taken by first locating a colony of 
larvae, which feed on lupine, and then watching that 
area for the emerging insects. On June 26, 1946, I 
picked up 125 of the most mature larvae I could find, 
hoping to rear them for some good specimens, By Aug- 
ust 9, 111 had pupated and the balance had died, 
August 15, every cocoon as far as I could see was 
filled with smaller cocoons which shortly produced 
small Hymenoptera (?). On August 26 one female spe- 
cimen of subnebulosa emerged, It was not a profit-— 
able experiment, It may be that if I had collected 
the youngest larvae instead of the oldest, the re- 
sults would have been different, Pupation occurs in 
a light, thin, moss-covered cocoon on the surface of 
the carpet of moss, This moth is found on both is- 
lands. 


NOCTUIDAE 


2. Epipsiliamorpha alaskae Grt. Collected on 
both islands over Crowberry beds, The wings of the 
female are so reduced in size that they cannot fly. 
Pupation occurs 3 or 4 inches under the Crowberry. 

On July 18, 1943, while walking over a patch of Crow- 
berry I noticed several moths hovering over and land- 
ing at a certain spot. They paid no attention to my 
approach, I suspected that a female was responsible 
for the commotion but could not locate her, So TI 

sat down and caught the males including several new 
arrivals, As this was much more comfortable collect- 
ing than running after moths on the wing I stayed 
there for an hour securing over 30 specimens, The 
wind was light, about 12 miles per hour, I saw sev—- 
eral males flying across a line extending down wind 
from where I was at least 100 feet distant (I stepped 
it off). As soon as the flyers hit this line or beam 
they immediately changed course to fly straight to 
the spot which had interested the others, It was 
late in the afternoon and rapidly getting cooler so 
I started looking for the female, About 3 inches un- 
der the Crowberry in decaying leaves I found a pupa 
from which a female emerged next day, Apparently 

the males while flying can detect and locate a female 
pupa underneath its natural cover from a distance of 
at least 100 feet. The extreme variation in color 
common in so many northern species is also found in 
alaskae, I have specimens ranging from light cream 
to dark brown, 

3. Llasiestra sp. Collected on St. Paul Island 
where it was found in considerable numbers at the 
top of the slope to the beach of English Bay opposite 
Telegraph Hill. Practically all my specimens were 
taken while the moths were feeding on the blossoms 
of P, lanatum. The moths seemed to become drugged 
by the nectar and in that condition were easy to cap- 
ture. Dr. J. McDunnough's comment on this species 
follows (in litt. 1940): "1794. What you have 
doubtfully under this number is not Anarta richard- 
goni but a Lasiestra sp., possibly close to stauding— 
eri (which I do not know} or undescribed, The geni- 
talia seem quite distinct from richardsoni and the 
vestiture is more hairy...". This is probably the 
same species listed by Forbes (1923) as Anarta rich- 
ardsoni Curtis. 

4. Crymodes murrayi race? Collected on St. Paul 
Island at various places but most common among the 
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sand dunes on both sides of Big Lake, Its food 
plant is L, maritimus. McDunnough (in litt. 1942) 
states: "Your long series was most interesting and 
showed the great variability occurring in the spe- 
cies, This same variability is found in the closely 
allied Crymodes exulis Lef, from the eastern Arctic 
region (Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, etc.), and you 
can get an idea of all the names involved by con- 
sulting Hampson, Vol.VII, p.423. I have checked 
carefully on these names and find your specimens in 
general match most closely Herrich-Schaeffer's fig- 
ure of borea from Iceland and said to occur (accord= 
ing to Guenee) in Boreal America and Lapland, The 
pale-lined veins are well-defined in H.-S. figure, 
but my few Iceland specimens give a rather different 
impression from your St, Paul series and in conse- 
quence I am doubtful if these latter can be called 
borea H.-S. None of your specimens matches very 
well with our type of Crymodes murrayi Gibs. to 
which I was inclined to assign your previous speci- 
mens; murrayi is a dull gray thing with no pale 
veins, your No. 957 being closest. After making se- 
veral genitalic slides I find the Iceland borea 
matches up well with the Labrador exulis and both 
show slight (possibly merely racial and not specific) 
differences from your St, Paul Is, thing, which fits, 
however, very closely with murrayi Gibs. I would 
suggest ... that the St. Paul specimens be named as 
a race of murrayi, differing in the darker color and 
white=lined veins, This would be then the counter- 
part in the Northwest of the race borea of exulis," 


GEOMETRIDAE 

5. Psychophora sabini Kirby, Collected over the 
Crowberry beds of both islands, 

6. Psychophora phocata Moesch, These two spe- 
cies are always found flying together and can be se—- 
parated by the pectinations on the male antennae, In 
gabini the pectinations are short and claviform 
while in phocata they are longer showing less obvi- 
ous thickening terminally. Both species show an ex- 
traordinary degree of variation, I have specimens 
almost pure black and others cream colored. In fact, 
in over 200 specimens it is hard to find two alike. 


PYRALIDAE 


7. Diasemia alaskalis Gibs, Collected on St, 
Paul Island but not common in any locality, McDun- 
nough thinks this may be misplaced generically but 
the specimens agree with the holotype of D. alaska 
lis. 

8. Titanio sp, Forbes (1923) reports this from 
St. Paul Island but I was unable to find it. 

9. Phlyctaenia washingtonalis Grt, Common on 
both islands in all localities, especially in the 
grassy valleys. 

10. Ephestiodes sp, I have one specimen from St, 
Paul Island which is referable to this genus. 


PTEROPHORIDAE 


11, Platyptilia johnstoni Lange, Collected at 
several localities on both islands but not common, 


OLETHREUT IDAE 


12. Aphania frigidana Pack, Collected on St, 
Paul on the east slope of the Polovina volcanic cone. 
Maculation ranges from dark immaculate specimens to 
those with white apical areas, 

13. Olethreutes schulziana Fabr. Collected on 
St. Paul Island at Kaminista, a deep volcanic dash 
formed when large boulders were piled high on each 
side, 

14. Eucosma dodana Kft, ? Collected on the 
slopes of various volcanic cinder cones on St. Paul 
Island. MecDunnough states (in litt, 1940): "Slides 
of male genitalia agree pretty closely with Hein- 
rich's figure of this species, There is only a sin- 
gle female in our collection for comparison and it 
is much larger, but the maculation is quite similar, 
A slide of the male of your two unicolorous smoky 
specimens shows the same genitalia so I suppose these 
represent a suffused melanic form, Dodana occurs in 
Colorado and Albertan Rockies so I imagine it might 
be found at sea level in the far north, My identi- 
fication is, however, rather tentative and will have 
to be checked when the males of Albertan dodana are 
available." 


TORTRICIDAE 


15, Tortrix mosschleriana Wocke. Common on St. 
Paul Island around the voleanic cones, Single spe= 
cimens collected elsewhere were probably scattered 
by the wind, The species is very variable as to 
color and maculation ranging from pale immaculate 
yellow through yellow and brown heavily marked with 
brown bars to a dark brown without markings, The 
genitalia are similar in all forms, 


GELECHIIDAE 


16. Gnorimoschema sp, Collected on bare sand 
and under moss on the slope above the beach of Eng- 
lish Bay opposite Telegraph Hill. McDunnough places 
this close to contraria Brn, found in western Alberta, 

I - 1 have four specimens col- 
lected on St. Paul Island belonging to the family 
Gelechiidae, Determination of the genus and species 
has not been made. 


OECOPHORIDAE 


18. Borkhausenia pseudospretella Staint, Van 
Duzee (1921) lists this species but I have not found 
Lite 


TINEIDAE 

19, Tineola biselliella Hum, This moth has 
ruined many carpets and clothes on St, Paul Island 
and should be found on St. George, 
INCURVARIIDAE 

20. Greya sp. Occurs on both islands, St, Paul 


Island specimens were collected at Kaminista, They 
were found on the sides of the large lichen-covered 
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boulders, Both McDunnough and Heinrich agree on the 
genus and that it is undescribed. St. George speci- 
mens were found along the edge of a sphagnum bog 
roosting on the blades of a small species of Carex. 
The maculation of specimens caught on St. George is, 
in all cases, quite different from those caught on 
St. Paul. 


My collecting on St. Paul Island has been limit- 
ed to the period June 20 to August 1 each year and 
on St. George Island to the last week of July only. 
Consequently, it is quite possible that more extend— 
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ed collecting on both islands would produce addition- 
al forms of Lepidoptera, 
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FRANK JOHNSON AS A LEPIDOPTERIST 


Never given to much conversation, - a listener 
rather, as I knew him, - Frank Johnson once told me 
that his pursuit of butterflies started as a way of 
interesting his oldest daughter in the out-of-doors; 
it offered an incentive for a walk in country byways 
and fields. The creatures, however, fascinated him 
and this interest became a relaxing avocation, the 
antithesis of an active and highly successful busi- 
ness life, 


As I recollect, I first met Frank Johnson some 
twenty years ago at a meeting of the New York Entc- 
molegical Society, It was some years later that I 
became acquainted with his collection and came to 
understand his particular interests and approach to 
entomolcgy. He had a very keen eye for differences 
and knew the species in his collection. He mastered 
the names and was quick to recognize a species which 
was new to his collection, He depended upon the 
late Dr. William Schaus for determinations that 
proved difficult and as a result of his friendship 
for Schaus enriched the collection of the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum by generous gifts of specimens, 


For the preservation of his collection Mr, John- 


son designed a strong glass-topped drawer, the bot- 
tom of which was formed by a sheet of balsa wood one 
quarter inch thick, This drawer had an ingeniously 
designed, tight-fitting cover and was very light to 
handle, He used three hundred drawers closely 
stowed in metal racks and this set a limit to the 
size of his collection, The technique of prepara= 
tion was a pleasure and relaxation for Mr. Johnson 
and he spread a large number of the specimens in his 
collection rapidly and neatly. 


Always interested in large, brilliant species, 
one of his early specialties was the genus Papilio. 
After having realized his ambition by acquiring a 
large collection of species from all parts of the 
world, he disposed of them and turned to Morpho, 
This Morpho collection, as painstakingly assembled 
as had been the Papilio collection, he presented to 
the American Museum of Natural History some years 
ago, In it there were about ninety per cent of the 
named forms, represented by about 600 specimens, 

Mr. Johnson told me that this collection represented 
a choice selection of the most perfect specimens out 
of an original aggregate of 10,000 examples. His 

interest in Morpho waned when he could no longer get 


new varieties easily and he disposed of it to make 
room for other things, He had also fine collections 
of Brassolidae and many genera of Nymphalidae, Among 
the latter his collection of Anaea was outstanding, 
represented by about 6,000 specimens, probably the 
largest single private collection of this genus, It 
contained almost all of the named species and many 
undescribed species, The series was large, repre- 
senting localities of wide distribution in Central 
and South America, 


The Saturniidae were also a fascination for him, 
Mr, Johnson acquired them in huge quantities, leading 
to the discovery of many new species and subspecies, 


Mr, Johnson made some short collecting trips in 
the Antilles, Central and South America, but he main- 
ly relied on the collectors he employed to supply the 
material, At one time or another he had collectors 
working in every country of Central and South Ameri- 
ca, sending great supplies of butterflies and moths, 


A patron of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, he aided the Department of Entomology by fin- 
ancing expeditions to Central and South America and 
in the employment of tropical collectors, Through 
his contributions more than 300,000 specimens in all 
orders were added to the museum collections during 
the last ten years, Mr. Johnson also supported re- 
search leading to the preparation of several mono= 
graphs, one on the genus Anaea of the Nymphalidae 
and several on genera of the Saturniidae, As yet 
these papers have not been published. 


Frank Johnson was born in Kansas City, Missouri, 
the son of Andrew M, and Mary Bernard Johnson, He 
apparently started work for Burdett-Rowntree Mfg.Co, 
in Chicago, about 1900. He was with General Pneumat—— 
ic Co., producer of railroad equipment, about 1910. 
This firm later became the National Pneumatic Co, and 
he became its president, retiring in 1946, He was 
head of Canadian Elevator Equipment Co, and director 
of other companies, Living in the Middle West for 
some years, he later made his home in Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, and finally established himself at Lespedeza 
Farm in Griffin, Georgia, He died in New York City 
on October 19, 1949, at the age of 71 years, 


His eritire collection and library were left to 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


= William P, Comstock 
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Harvard College, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has just announced the appointment, effective July, 
1950, of Dr, JAMES H, McDUNNOUGH to the staff of the 
Department of Insects of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. Dr. McDunnough is now in the Dept. of In- 
sects and Spiders of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, The M.C.Z. is most fortunate 
in having secured Dr, McDunnough, the dean of Ameri- 
can lepidopterists, His long list of important pa- 
pers may have obscured the substantial curatorial 
role he has had in developing and organizing collec= 
tions of North American Lepidoptera in Washington 
(the Barnes Collection), Ottawa, and New York, The 
Andrew Gray Weeks Room of Lepidoptera at the M.C.Z. 
contains the Scudder collection, much of Packard's 
material, the poorly described and numerous Cassino 
and Swett Geometridae types, the large world-wide 
Weeks collection, and many more, but there has been 
no general lepidopterist in charge of the room for 
many years, Thus there now exists a state of disor- 
ganization which can be expected to give way to or- 
der under Dr. McDunnough's care. He will also-con- 
tinue his revisions of difficult groups of North Am- 
erican noctuids, Zz 


C,A. ANDERSON, 3209 Centenary, Dallas 5, Texas, 
is releasing large numbers of reared and marked spe- 
cimens of the Monarch Butterfly (Danaus plexippus) 
in the attempt to obtain definite information on 
Monarch movements, In 1949 he released 681 speci- 
mens and in spite of extensive nation-wide publicity 
he received only one report which could possibly re- 
late to his Monarchs, We also know of three other 
Society members who systematically marked Monarchs 
in the fall of 1949, Lep. News readers are urged to 
examine carefully all Monarchs and to capture all 
specimens with numbers, letters, or man-made holes 
and send them to us. We will immediately send re- 
ports to the original markers and arrange to have 
the recoverer notified of the origin of his speci- 
mens, In another year we hope to launch an exten- 
sive coordinated program of marking of the Monarch 
and other Lepidoptera, 


We regret having to report the passing of DEAN 
F, BERRY on 10 May 1949 at Orlando, Florida. Mr. 
Berry was disabled as a soldier in World War I and 
devoted his remarkable energies to the pursuit of 
Florida Lepidoptera, In spite of being seriously 
incapacitated he became one of the most distinguish- 
ed collectors in Florida history. Atrytone berryi 
Bell, among others, attests to his field success, 
Mr, Berry discovered the haunts of the fabulously 
rare Catccala sappho and over the years distributed 
scores of superb specimens to the museums and pri- 
vate collections of North America, His special in- 
terests were with the Sphingidae, Catocala, Hesperi- 
idae, and Lycaenidae, As far as we know, he pub- 
lished no papers himself, but he was a contributor 
to the Field Season Summary for 1947, He was a 
Charter Member of the Lepidopterists' Society. 
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LABELS AND PINS 


While we cannot make a practice of endorsing pro- 
ducts in the Lep, News, it should be of considerable 
value to many readers to report two commercial firms 
which produce important products for insect collect- 
ors outstandingly well, 


Disliking photographically produced data labels 
and having tried a number of printers of these labels 
(to go on insect pins under mounted specimens), we 
have finally found one which does a perfect job, 
prints the labels in the most time-saving form, and 
is low in price, After dealing with them for several 
years we can recommend them highly. They print 2, 3, 
or 4 line labels, in either 3 1/2 or 4 point type, 
in strips of about 40 labels trimmed closely at the 
sides and ready to have the date (or other data) 
written in, The collector merely clips the needed 
labels from the strip, one cut per label, The prices 
are 50¢ per 500 of one exact label, 75¢ per 1000, and 
50¢ for each additional 1000 of the same label, Col- 
lectors usually want a good supply for each important 
locality they visit often so that strips can be sent 
along with specimens being exchanged and correspond= 
ents saved a tremendous amount of labor, The company 
is: 


The Nature Company 
P.O, Box 403 
Covington, Louisiana 


Samples are provided on request and one is shown 
here of labels in 3 1/2-point type. It is reduced 
by one-half in printing the News, 


The second dealer produces the first insect pins 
of really top quality and reasonable price which we 
have seen offered since before the war, A great 
stir of pin=producing followed the long wartime 
shortages and millions of very bad European pins 
were bought, at least in the U.S.A. We recently 
purchased from Germany several thousand pins after 
seeing samples and we find them excellent with the 
single defect that an occasional head comes off a 
pin shaft under stress, This dealer offers the stan- 
dard black steel pins, sizes 00-8, postpaid at $0.90 
(U.S.) per 1000; anti-corrosive white steel pins, 
sizes 00-7, at $1.35 per 1000; and black steel minu- 
ten nadeln (for tiny micros, etc.) at $0.40 per 1000. 
The address is: 


Insektennadelerzeugung 
Solaristrasse 14 
Salzburg, AUSTRIA 


<n 


The founding of a new German-language lepidop- 


C.L.R. 


terological periodical has just been announced, Its 
title is Zeitschrift fur Lepidopterologie, The edi- 


Dr. Max Cretschmar, Albert Grabe, and 
Georg Warnecke, The first volume will include 192 
pages when camplete, The subscription price is 16 
German Marks per year and should be sent to: Goecke 
and Evers, (22a) Krefeld, von Beckerrathplatz 9, 
Germany, We extend our best wishes for the success 
of this new periodical and urge all lepidopterists 
who read German easily to subscribe now to the Zeit 
schrift, The first volume will doubtless quickly 
become scarce, 4 

<r 
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176, Anonymous, "The Yellow Maize Moth (Dichocrocis 


punctiferalis)." Agr. Gaz. N. S. Wales, vol.58: p. 
428. 1 Aug. 1947. 


177. Anonymous, "The Army Worm (Cirphis unipuncta),'! 
Agr. Gaz. N. S. Wales, vol.58: pp.428-429, 1 Aug. 
1947. 

178. Balli, Antonio, "Su la morfologia e la biologia 
di Saturnia pavonia L." [In Italian], Atti Soc. Nat. 
Mat. Modena, vol.78: pp.131-146, 1947. Includes 
descriptions of all stages and summary of range, [P.B.] 

179. Balli, A., and C, Moscardini, "I Lepidotteri del 
modenese, Contributo alla loro conoscenza sistemati- 
cobiologica (Nota II)" [In Italian]. Atti Soc, Nat. 
Mat. Modena, vol.78: pp.149-172. 1947, Describes 
biology of 10 spp. ([P.B.] 

180. Beacher, John H., "Studies of Pistol Case-Bearer 
Parasites", Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., vol.40: pp.530- 
544. Sept. 1947. 16 spp. attacking Coleophora mali- 
vorella are discussed. [P.B.] 

181. Beck, Stanley D, and J.F, Stauffer, "An Aseptic 
Method for Rearing European Corn Borer Larvae." 
Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.43: pp.4-6, 1 fig. Feb. 1950, 
Artificial rearing medium of agar, glucose, casein, 
yeast, etc. described in detail. (c.R.] 

182. Bennett, N.H., "Revision of the Echeriug group of 


the genus Abisara Felder (Rhop, Ricdinidae)."” Ento- 
mologist, vol.83: pp.1=-9, 34-42, 21 figs. Jan., Feb, 


1950. Describes as new: A. echerius lisa (Hainan) ; 
A. e. notha (Tonkin, Annam); A. e. clara (Bangai); 
A, geza sura (E, Sumatra); A. kausambi daphne (Nias); 
A. k. asoka (Borneo); A. saturata baraka (Manipur) ; 
A. s. maya (S. Boer A. s. corbeti (Mindanao). 
Genitalia of both sexes figured for each of the 6 
spp., and deseribed for the 44 subspp. Keys to spp. 
by pattern and by @ genitalia, [P.B.] 

183. Blair, K.G., "Notes on the Life History of Sedina 
buettneri Hering (Lep., Caradrinidae).” Ent. Month- 
ly Mag.,vol.86: pp.47-49. Feb.1950. Describes egg 
and larval stages. Foodplants: Carex,Glyceria.[P.B.] 

184. Bone, G.J., "Regulation of the Sodium-Potassium 
Ratio in Insects." Nature, vol.160: pp.679-680. 

15 Nov. 1947. Larvae of Ephestia kithniella, Pieris 
rapae, Vanessa urticae, and other insects, raised on 
diets containing abnormal Na/K ratios showed no maj— 
or changes in hemolymph Na/K ratio, showing that 
this proportion is specific for each species and re— 
gulated by the organism, [P.B.] 

185. Boyce, H.R., "Long term trends in parasitism of 
twig-infesting Oriental fruit moth larvae." Ann. 
Rep. Ent._Soc, Ontario, no.77: pp.21-34. 1947. 

186. Chermock, Ralph L., "Subspeciation in Neophasia 


menapia Behr [sic] (Lepidoptera, Pieridae)." Proc. 
Ent. Soc. Wash., vol.52: pp.44-45. Feb. 1950. Re=- 


stricts N, m._menapla (Felder) to Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, northern Arizona, and southern Wyoming, 
and removes N. m. tau (Scudder) from the synonymy 
for the subspecies occurring in California northward 
to British Columbia, and eastward to Idaho and Mon- 
tana, giving the characters that separate the two 
subspecies, (c.aP.] 

187. Collenette, C.L., "The Identity of Phalaena chry- 
sorrhoea, Linnaeus, 1758." Bull. Ent, Res., vol.38: 
pp.e259=261, 21 Aug. 1947. Concludes that chrysor- 
rhoea should apply to the brown-tail, The matter 
still seems ambiguous, and should probably be decid- 
ed by the International Commission. [P.B.] 

188, Collenette, C.L., "The Lymantriidae of Celebes," 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (ser.11), vol.14: pp.1-60, 5 
pl. 19 Nov, 1947. locality records for specimens 
of 124 spp. and subspp. Describes as new: Leucoma 
loda, Redoa tossa, Kanchia dinawa oteca, Cispla 
dipyrens, Euproctis euphlebodes, E. varians tjamba, 
E. docima, BE. parthena, E. polytoca, E, thysanocyma, 
E. acompsa, E, xanthopoda, E. coniortodes, E,phaulia, 
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E. aeola, E. abythosticta, E. tonpoe, E. acosmeta, 
E. cupeperata, E, icoinnotata, E. maros, E. recti- 
fascia, E._rhabdoides, &. copha, E. acmaea, E. motg- 
tropa, E. chionobola, E. ochrias, E. paraleucs, E. 
udenosura, E. hyalogenys, E. loda, E. pedolepida, E. 
Paloe, E, melanoxutha, E, lindoe, E, climax, E, dine, 
E. lithorrina, E, psolarga, E. p. melanarga, E. bol- 
inoides, E. parentheta, E. hypopyra, E, epiperca, 

E. dolichoptera, E, acroptera, E. todjamboe, E, ka- 
iisi, Lymantria demotes, L. celebesa, L. chroma, 
Dura leptodes, D. passonyx, D. isabella, D. centama 
Laelia nebrodes, L, rhodea, Dasychira euryptila, D. 
dolichoscia, Lucharna strigipennis epiperca, The o 
genitalia of some of these are described or figured, 
Almost all new entities, and some other species, are 
figured. [P.B.] 

189. Collier, A.E., "A Note on the Genetics of Aphan- 
topus hyperantus ab, crassipuncta and Maniola jurtina 
ab, semialba," Entomologist, vol.83: pp.25-26, Feb. 
1950. 

190. Dathe, H., "Samia cynthia Wlk, in Venetien" [In 


German], Ent. Zeitschr., vol.59: pp.161-162, 1 Feb, 
1950. Records of the wild occurrence of S, cynthia 


in northern Italy, (G.dL. ] 

191. Dexter, Ralph W., "A Checker-spot Butterfly with 
Three Antennae," Turtox News, vol.25: p.145, 1 fig. 
Aug. 1947. 

192, Doucette, Charles F,, "Stem Borer Attacking Li- 


lies," Journ, Econ, Ent,, vol.40: p.918, 1 fig. 
Dec, 1947. Borer is Emboloecia. [P.B.] 


193. Dumbleton, L.J., "Transportation of Insects on 
the Exterior of Aircraft." Nature, vol.165: p.452, 
18 March 1950, Lepidopterous eggs found, [P.B.] 

194. Eliot, Nevill, “More on Continental Drift, Precis 
lavinia Hbn, and P, villida F,: a Postscript," Ento- 
mologist, vol.80: p.283. Dec. 1947. 

195. Evans, William H., "Life History Notes on Incita 
aurantiaca Hy.Edw." Pan-Pacific Ent., vol.26: p.2l. 
Jan, 1950. Describes habits and mature larva, 

Host - Gilia virgata, [C.R.] 

196. Finney, Glenn L,, Stanley E, Flanders, and Harry 
B, Smith, "Mass culture of Macrocentrus ancylivorus 
and its host, the potato tuber moth." Hilgardia, 
vol.17: pp.437-482, 22 figs. Aug. 1947. 

197. Fraenkel, G., and M. Blewett, "The Importance of 
Folic Acid and Unidentified Members of the Vitamin B 


Complex in the Nutrition of Certain Insects," Bio- 
chem, Journ,, vol.41: pp.469-475. 1947. Ephestia 


and other insects. [P.B.] 

198, Fraenkel, G.,and M. Blewett, "Linoleic Acid in 
the Metabolism of Two Insects, Ephestia kuehniella 
(Lep.) and Tenebrio molitor (Col.)." Biochem, Journ., 
vol e 41 ? Dpe 475-478 ° 1947 e 

199. Franclemont, John G,, "The Linnaean subgeneric 


names of Phalaena (Lepidoptera, Heterocera)." Journ. 
N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol.58: pp.41-53, Mar. 1950, This 


interesting paper gives an historical sketch of the 
problem and concludes that in view of the uncertainty 
about the choice of the work fram which to date the 
names discussed, and to maintain the names in the 
game sense as that in which all the pertinent litera- 
ture has been built up, the International Commission 
on Zool, Nomenclature will be requested to suspend 
the Rules and validate certain names as of 1758, sup- 
press another, validate another as of 1767, and des- 
ignate certain types. This is a wise move and one it 
is to be hoped other specialists will follow. [C.dP.] 

200. Gibson-Hill, C.A., "Lepidoptera (Heterocera) 
(Christmas Island," Bull. Raffles Museum, no,18: pp. 
74-80, Oct. 1947. Lists, with notes, 1 possible and 
9 certain residents and 4 migrants, ([P.B.] 

201. Greer, Thomas, "Lepidoptera Around a Moorland Bun- 
galow in East Tyrone." Entomologist, vol,80: pp.183—- 
186, August 1947. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA - cont, 


202. Grison, Pierre, "Développement sans diapause des 
chenilles de Euproctis phacorrhoes L. (Lep. Lipari- 
des)" [In French], C. R. Acad. Sci., vol.225: pp. 
1089-1090. 1 Dec. 1947. Fed young apple leaves and 
kept at 25° C. and 100 °/o humidity. ([P.B.] 

203, Heinanen, V.L., "Beobachtungen tiber die Makrolep- 
idopterenfauna der Gegend von Lahti in Sudfinnland" 
[In Finnish, German summary]. Acta Ent. Fennica, 
no.2: 72 pp., 8 figs. 17 Sept. 1947. Discussion of 
faunal zones, with annotated list of spp. [P.B.] 

204. Heller, Jésef, "Investigations on Insect Metamor— 
phosis, Part XIV, The Regulation of the Metabolism 
during Pupal Stage. The Role of Tyrosinase"” [In Po- 
lish, English summary]. Acta Biol. Exp., vol.l4: pp. 
229-237. 1947. Study of the respiratory enzyme sys- 
tem of Deilephila suphorbiae pupae. ([P.B.] 

205, Heqvist, Karl-Johan, "Bidrag till kannedom om 
fjarilsfaunan inom Muddus nationalpark" [In Swedish]. 


Ent. Tidskr., vol.68: pp.193-195, 1 fig. 25 Oct, 
1947. Annotated list of Lepidoptera. ([P.B.] 


206. Herms, William B., "Some problems in the use of 
artificial light in crop protection." Hilgardia, 
vol.17: pp.359=375. Apr. 1947. Discussion of light 
traps. Data on effects of intensity and wave length 
on the insects attracted. [P.B.] 

207. Hrbek, J., levi dopterologcly prazkim Olomoucka" 
[In Czech], Acta Soc. Int. Cechosloveniae, vol.44: 
pp.133-135, 1 fig. 1 Dec. 1947. 

208, Javillier, Maurice, "Sur les pigments pteriniques 
d l'aile et de 1'oeuf de Bombyx mori L." [In 
French]. GC. R._Acad. Sci., vol.230: pp.585-587. 6 
Feb, 1950. Reports similar blue-fluorescing pterins 
in egg and wing. Suggests that pterins are used as 
precursors of riboflavin. ([P.B.] 

209, Kauffman, Guido, "Remarques concernant deux aber- 
rations de Pyrgus carlinae Rbr. (Lep. Hesperiidae)" 
[In French], Mitt. Schweiz. Ent. Ges., vol.23: pp. 
67-69, 2 figs. 15 Feb. 1950. 

210. Korringa, P., "Waarnemingen en overpeinzingen be- 


treffende Macrothylacia rubi L." [In Dutch]. Tijd- 
schr, Ent., vol.&8: pp.493-498. 1 Oct, 1947. 


211. Le Clercq, Jean, "Mise en évidence de reactions 
au gradient d'humiditeé chez plusieurs Insectes" [In 
French]. Arch. Internat. Physiol., vol. 55: pp.93= 
116, Dec. 1947. Reports tests on insects of 7 or- 
ders to determine humidity preferences, Results en— 
tirely negative for Pieris larvae, which ignored 
humidity gradient. [P.B.] 

212. van Leeuwen, E.R., "Increasing Production of Cod- 
ling Moth Eggs in an Oviposition Chamber." Journ. 
Econ. Ent., vol.40: pp.744-745. Oct. 1947. 

213. es B.J., "The Variation of tria mona- 
cha, L." Ent, Rec. Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.81-86, 
Tuly/Aug. 1947. Attempts to correlate described 
aberrations with Goldschmidt's carefully analyzed 
mutant forms, which he summarizes briefly. Also 
names 5 'forms', apparently from Goldschmidt's des- 
criptions. There is NO evidence that the naturally 
occurring mutants are genetically similar to Gold- 
schmidt's stocks, This paper appears to be neither 
good taxonomy nor good genetics. ([P.B.] 

214. Lempke, B.J., "Some Remarks on Biston betularia," 
Ent, Rec, Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.88-89, July/Aug. 
1947. Quote: "f, mixtus Voss is not a synonym of 

insularia, but a perfectly valid name, indicating 
the heterozygotes of carbonaria, That it is distin- 
guished by a name is fully justified by the fact 
that its genetic constitution is different from f, 
carbonaria,"” This doctrine reduces taxonomy to ab- 
surdity, since in all probability no two individuals 
are genetically identical, [P.B.] 


222, Maude, E.W., 


215. Lingonblad, Birger, "Forteckning Sver Muonio och 
Enonteki6 socknars storfjarilfauna, Pcrolepiflee- 
tera)" [In Swedish]. Mem. Soc. Fauna Flora Fennica, 
vol.23: pp.121-137, 1947. Records of 241 spp. in 
parts of Finland, ([P.B.] 

216, Manunta, Carmela, "Comportamento differenziale, 
nel metabolismo dei pigmenti, di varie razze ed in- 
eroce — bianchi recessivi, bianchi dominante e gialli 
- di Bombyx mori" [In Italian, summaries in Latin, 
English and German], Scientia Genet., vol.3: pp.33- 
42. 1 Dec. 1947. White dominant larvae cannot main-~ 
tain carotenoid pigments in blood. [P.B.] 

217. Manunta, Carmela, "Nuovo contributo allo studio 
del bianco dominante nei bachi da seta" [In Italian, 
summaries in Latin, English and German], Scientia 
Genet., vol.3: pp.43-47. 1 Dec. 1947. Yellow color 
of blood dependent on ability to absorb carotenoids 
and release them from blood cells. [P.B.] 


218 , Manunta, Carmela, "Sul metabolismo dell’ azoto 


nelle varie razze di bachi da seta, 1. L'acido al- 
lantoinico nella razza bivoltina giapponese Awojiku" 
[In Italian, summaries in Latin, English and German]. 
Scientia Genet., vol.3: pp.48-55. 1 Dec. 1947. Stu- 
dies of uric acid formation in ‘opaque’ and 'trans- 
parent skin' races of B, mori, ([P.B.] 

219. Manunta, Carmela, "Sul metabolismo dell' azoto 
nelle varie razze di bachi da seta, 2, Acido allan— 
toinico ed acido urico durante la maturazione nel 
sangue di varie razze ed incroci™ [In Italian, sum 
maries in Latin, Inglish and German]. Scientia Gen- 
et ., vol.3: pp.56-66, 1 Dec, 1947. Correlation 
between allantoic and uric acid content. [P.B.] 

220, Mariani, Mario, and Mario de Stefani, "Fauna Lepid- 
opterorum Italiae, Parte II.=- Larve dei Lepidotteri 
d'Italia ordinate secondo le piante nutrici" [In Ita- 
lian]. Giorn.Sci.Nat.Econ.Palermo, vol.43,no.5: 152 
pp. 1947. Lists over 4100 spp, arranged by foodplant 
(502 spp.); designed to simplify identification of lar- 
vae, and should be invaluable for this purpose. [P.B.] 


221, Marion, H., “Tube 'Newman' pour les micros” Oe 
French]. Rev, franc, Lépid., vol.11: pp.174-175, 1 
fig. 22 Oct. 1947. 


"An aberrant form of Neptis hyplas 
astola.” Journ, Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.46: 
pe738, 1 pl. April 1947. 


223. Michener, Charles D., "A Northern Subspecies of 


Eacles imperialis (Lepidoptera, Saturniidae)." Journ. 
Kansas Ent. Soc., vol.23: pp.17-21, 5 figs. Jan. 1950. 


Describes as nev: E. imperialis pini (Cheboygan Co., 
Mich,); with figures of types and distribution map, 
Host is pins, (C.R.] 


224. Michener, Charles D., "New Genera and Subgenera of 


Saturniidae (Lepidoptera): a Correction." Journ, Kan- 
sas Ent. Soc., vol.23: p.26. Jan. 1950. Corrects 
printer's error on new subgenus Ptiloscola in earlier 
paper (see Lep. News 3: p.lll). [C.R.] 


225 Miklazewska, A., "Experiments on the esate 


of instinct in caterpillars of Nymphula 

L, (Lepidoptera— Pyralidae)." Buyll. Int. Eole- 
naige, Cl. Sci. Math, Nat. BII 1947: See: 

figs. 1947. Describes natural case-making in this 
species and experiments in which substitutes for Nyn- 
phaesa leaves must be used, ([P.B.] 

226. Morley, A.M., "Aplasta ononaria in 1946," 
mologist, vol.80: pp.168-169, July 1947. 


Ento- 


227. Munro, H.A.U., "The Durra Stem Borer Sesamia cre- 


tica Led, A New Problem in Imported European Broom 
Corn." Can, Ent., vol.79: pp.180-184, 2 figs. 


Sept.-Oct. 1947. 


228, Newton, J., "Macrolepidoptera in Tetbury, Glouces- 


tershire, 1949." 
Feb, 1950, 


Entomologist, vol.83: pp.28-30,. 
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229. Oiticica FO, José, and Charles D, Michener, "New 
species of Bathyphlebia from Ecuador and Peru (Lepi- 
doptera, Saturniidae)." Am. Mug. Novitates, no.1446: 
13 ppe, 15 figs. 5 Jan. 1950. Describes as new: B, 
johnsoni (Peru); B. johnsoni flavior (Peru); B. ru- 
fescens (Ecuador). fee} 

230. Oiticica F9, José, and Charles D. Michener, "A new 
species of Eacles from Colombia (Lepidoptera, Saturn- 
fidae)." Am, Mus, Novitates, no.1447: 5 pp., 7 figs. 
5 Jan, 1950. Describe as new E. johnsoniella, [P.B.] 

231, Paclt, Jiri, "La révision de la nomenclature des 
familles lépidoptérologiques de la faune Tchécoslo- 
vaque" [In Czech, French summary], Acta Soc, Ent, 
echosloveniae, vol.44: pp.37-43, 96-102. 1 June, 1 
Dec. 1947. Lists families and type genera, with bib- 
liography and explanation, Changes 3 family names: 
Heliodinidae to Chryscesthidae and Cochlidiidae to 
Apodidae on principle of naming families after first 
described genus, and Aptychiidae to Bradypodidae be- 
cause of preoccupation of Aptychia, [P.B.] 

232. Padmanabhan, S.Y., "Fusarium sp, Parasitic on Epj- 
Byrops, a Lepidopterous Parasite of the Sugarcane Py- 


rilla." Proc. Indian Acad. Sci., vol.26B: pp.77-92, 
1 fig. Sept. 1947. 


233. dos Passos, Cyril Franklin, and Lionel Paul Grey, 
"Systematic Catalogue of Speyeria (Lepidoptera, Nym- 
phalidae) with Designations of Types and Fixations of 
Type Localities," Am, Mus. Novitates, no.1370: 30 p. 
12 Dec. 1947. [See review in Lep, News, vol.2: p.5.] 

234. Petersen, Bjorn, "Die Geographische Variation ein- 
iger Fennoskandischer Lepidopteren" [In German, Eng- 
lish summary], Zool. Bidrag Uppsala, vol.26: pp.329- 
531, 6 pl., 43 maps, 13 figs. 1947. Statistical 
analysis of geographical variation of 16 spp. of Pi- 
eridae and Nymphalidae in Scandinavia, including many 
holarctic spp.; an extensive theoretical section 
deals with genetic and ecological control of varia- 
tion, and racial evolution, An essential reference 
for students of butterfly geographical subspeciation, 
Important list of references given. [P.B.] 

235. Pettey, F.W., "The Biological Control of Prickly 
Pears in South Africa." JU. So, Africa Sei. Bul].271: 
163 pp., 3 pls., 31 figs. 1947. Very detailed des- 
cription of all stages and biology of Cactoblastis 
cactorum, Colored plate shows full view and details 
of all stages (including the 6 instars). Moth, im- 
ported successfully into Australia from South America 
to control cactus, also used in South Africa for good 
control, [C.R.] 

236, Rymar, J., "Un nouveau groupe de composés organi- 
ques modifiant le dessin des ailes des Lépidoptéres 
d'aprés la méthode d'injection de Zacwilichowski" 

[In French]. Bul]. Int. Acad. Polonaise, Gl. Sci. 
Math, Nat. BII 1947: pp.347=3 9, 2 pls. 1947. Ef= 
fectiveness of injections of various substances in 
altering wing pattern in Vanessa urticae and some 
other Lepidoptera. [P.B.] 

237. Schaffner, J.V., Jr., "Butterflies and Moths, Or- 
der Lepidoptera", pp.343-505, figs.69-127, in Craig- 
head, F.C., "Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests", U.S. 
Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ., no.657. 1950. Includes key 
to larvae of very large number of spp. of Lepidoptera 
feeding on forest trees, Text gives, in phylogenetic 
sequence, brief descriptions and notes on food plants, 
habits, range, seasons of scores of spp., illustrated 
by good original photos, largely of larvae, [C.R.] 


238. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Cage Birds and Insects," En- 
tomologist, vol.80: pp.188-193, July 1947. Records 


of insects, mostly Lepidoptera, accepted and refused 
by the birds, [P.B. ] 

239. Simmonds, F.J., "The biology of Phytodietus pul- 
cherrimus (Basan) (Ichneumonidae, Triphoninas) Par- 
asitic on Loxostege sticticalis L, in North America," 
Parasitol., vol.38:pp.150-156,16 figs, 24 July 1947. 


Vol.IV, no.3 


240, Simmonds, F.J., "The Biology of the Parasites of 
Loxostege sticticalis, L., in North America - o> 
orus loxostegei, Vier. (Braconidae, Meteorinae)." 
Bull. Ent. Res., vol.38: pp.373-379, 6 figs. 21 Aug. 
1947. 

241, Slaby, Otto, "Les éspaces du genre Erebia Dalm, 
dans les Hautes Tatras, (Lep, Satyridae)." [In Czech 
and French}, Acta Soc. Ent. Gechosloveniae, vol.44: 
pp.l02-119, 1 Dec. 1947. Describes as new E, pharte 
silbernageli; records 7 other forms, [P.B.] 

242. Sotavalta, Olavi, "The Flight Tone (Wing-Stroke 
Frequency) of Insects." Acta Ent. Fennica, no.4: 117 
pp., 18 figs, 8 Aug. 1947. Study includes normal 
frequencies and the effects of temperature and other 
factors, Frequency records are given for 136 spp. of 
Lepidoptera and many other insects. [P.B.] 

243, Stehr, Gotthard, "Beziehungen zwischen der Blut— 
zirkulation im Puppenfltigel und dem Zeichnungsmster 


von Ephestia kihniella" [In German]. Rev. Suisse 
Zool., vol.54: pp.573-608, 16 figs. Dec, 1947. Des- 


eribes pattern of blood circulation in pupal wings, 
Attempts to demonstrate presence of active substances 
in the hemolymph affecting the wing pattern at speci- 
fic times were not successful; concludes that sub- 
stances in the wing epithelium are most important in 
pattern formation, Colchicine injections (used in an 
attempt to halt mitoses) had no effect. [P.B.] 
244. Sutton, G.P., "Notes on Breeding Leucania vitel- 
lina (Le>, Agrotidae) in a Widely Fluctuating Tem- 


perature." Entomologist, vol.80: pp.159-160. July 
1947. No apparent effect. [P.B.] 

245. Webb, Damian, "A moth like a humming-bird." 
Country Life, vol.102: pp.876-877, 6 figs, 31 Oct, 
1947. Fine figures of Macroglossum feeding. [P.B.] 


246, Wojtusiak, Roman J,, and Halina Wojtusiak, "Con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the lepidopterological 
fauna of Eastern Lithuania" [In Polish, English sum- 
mary). Frag. Faun. Mus, Zool, Polonici, vol.5: pp. 
159-183, 1 fig. 18 Dec. 1947. Brief ecological des- 
cription of area studied, and annotated list of 299 
spp. collected, [P.B.] 

247. Tindale, Norman B,, "A New Race of 
eona Donovan (Lepidoptera Rhopalocera) from South 


Australia." Records S, Australian Mus,, vol.8: pp. 
613-617. 10 Dec, 1947. Describes as new T. a. an- 


toni, [P.B.] 

248, Travassos, Lauro, "Contribuc&o ao Conhecimento 
dos 'Arctiidae' XIII, (Lepidoptera, Heterocera)" 
{In Spanish], Rev. Brasil. Biol., vol.7: pp.335-340, 
4 figs. Sept. 1947, Reviews Xanthophaeina (only sp. 
X. levis); both sexes, venation, genitalia and some 
other details are figured. (P.B.] 

249. Travassos, Lauro, "Contribucfo ao Conhecimento 
dos 'Arctiidae' XIV, Género 'Euchlaenidjia' Hampson, 
1901" [In Spanish], Rev. Brasil. Biol., vol.7: pp. 
465-470, 6 figs. Dec. 1947. Discusses the genus 
and the Brazilian species E, t cisa; gives ran 
of, and references to, the other two spp, [P.B. 

250. Tronféek, Edvard, "Contribution & la connaissance 
de l'éspéce Sterrhopteryx stand H.Schaf, (Lep. 
Psych.)" [In Czech, French summary], Acta Soc, Ent. 
Gechosloveniae, vol.44: pp.135-143. 1 Dec. 1947. 
Systematics, range, biology and ecology. ([P.B.] 

251, Tweedie, M.W.F., "Back-to-front Butterflies.” 
Pacific Discovery, vol.2: pp.18-19, 8 figs, Nov.- 
Dec. 1947. Well illustrated account of some Malays— 
ian lycaenids whose long tails and eyespots simulate 
a head at the wrong end. ([P.B.] 

252. Tykaé, Jaroslav, "Pieris brassicae L. gen aest, 
lepidii Rob, ab, gbenbergeri n, ab." [In Czech, 
French summary], Acta Soc. Ent. Gechoslovenise, 
vol.44: pp.119-120, 1 Dec. 1947. 

253. Wolsky, Alexander, "Changes in the Response of 
Silkworm Eggs to Rotational Force during Cleavage." 
Nature, vol.165: pp.119120, 21 Jan, 1950. 


1950 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Disposing of periodicals in my private library. 
Journ.N.Y.Ent.Soc., vols.1-57 (complete, 1893-1949)- 
$100; Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vols.8-28 (1912-28)- 
$20; Papilio (all 4 vols., complete, bound) - $10; 
Psyche, vols.18-20 — $3; Can. Ent., vols.36-45(1906— 
13, 1 issue missing) - $7. W.P. Comstock, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 


See ee 


Twenty thousand CALIFORNIA BUTTERFLIES for sale, 

Ten for $1.00; $5.00 per hundred, Perfect condi- 
tion, named, Largest of all Morphos, the Amothonte, 
$1.00 ea. Price list free, Ben Karp, 3148 Foothill 
Blvd., La Crescenta, Calif. 

SPEYERIA DIANA: Have a dozen males and three fe- 
males for sale or trade. What do you have to offer? 
Stephen B, Smalley, 6129 Glade Ave., Cincinnati 30, 
Ohio. 


Arizona species needed? Planning collecting trip 

this summer; will collect on order all families of 

lepid. Prepared as desired: alive, pinned, papered. 
*% * * 


Can also supply many southwestern species of Lepid-= 
optera, (Rhopalocera, Heterocera) , papered or pinned, 
Also LIVING MATERIAL, Inquiry invited. Frank P, 
Sala, 1764 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
For sale: 4000 Unit Pinning Trays, balsa pinning 
bottom, white paper lined throughout, heavy caliber 
cardboard, Slightly defective, Standard sizes for 
Cornell or California Drawers. $1.00/dz. Free sam- 
ple on request. Cornell and California Academy 
drawers now available with cabinets, Bio Metal As- 
sociates, P.C. Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


species, half named, full data. Desire exotic Rhop- 
alocera, particularly Morpho. What offers for the 
lot? C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba, CANADA, 
Lepidoptera from FLORIDA and WISCONSIN, a lot of 
over 2000 specimens, about 300 species, pinned and 
in papers, Want to sell the lot at bargain price. 
Send for list, Alex K. Wyatt, 5842 N. Kirby Ave., 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


a a a ee = + = 


TERFLIES collected last season, Desire AUSTRALIAN 
or any tropical Lepidoptera, Mrs, Emily Henriksen, 
Orcas Island, East Sound, Washington, 

For sale: Japanese Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nymphali- 
dae, and Sphingidae with all correct data supplied. 
Listings sent on request. M.W. Osborne, 2100 Price 
St., Rahway, New Jersey. 

Will exchange good used copy of Holland's MOTH BOOK 
for copy of revised ed, of BUTTERFLY BOOK in good 
used condition, L.H, Bridwell, Forestburg, Texas, 
For exchange: The Spider Book, revised ed. Comstock; 
Hand Book of Frogs and Toads, Wright and Wright; The 
Grasshopper Book, Bronson; also Pennsylvania fossils, 


Desire Speyeria diana 99 or Papilio ponceana © or fos 
with data, J.A. Evey, Benson, Illinois. 
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Wanted: ENTOMOLOGICAL NEWS, vol.2: no.10; will pur- 
chase or will give other literature in exchange, Dr. 
C.L. Remington, Yale Univ., New Haven 11, Conn, 
Wanted: Papered specimens of Pieris napi, P. bryon= 
iae, and Papilio machaon from all parts of the world, 
esp, America and Asia, with full data and in perfect 
condition, Offered in exchange: Papered Macro—Lep- 
idoptera from Germany, and if possible, breeding ma- 
terial, Gerhard Hesselbarth, Hindenburgstr, 13, 
(23) Diepholz/Hann,, GERMANY. 

European PARNASSIIDAE in papers (named, full data, 
Perfect condition) for sale or in exchange for North 
American Papilionidae and Parnassiidae in papers, 

Dr. W.J. Reinthal, University of Okla., Norman, Okla, 


LIVING MATERIAL ae 


Wish to arrange to obtain living ova, pupae, or co- 
coons of American Rhopalocera, Saturniidae, Sphing- 
idae, Catocala. Offer in exchange similar material 
from Czechoslovakia, including Saturnia pyri, Thais 
polyxena, etc, in season, or papered butterflies. 
V.B. Polaéek, ul. Komenského, 601/I., Brandys nad 
Labem, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

Would like to correspond in English or German with 
collectors interested in exchanging living Lepidop=— 
tera material -- eggs and pupae, Johannes Reichel, 
Koenigsberg Krs, Wetzlar (16), GERMANY 

New northern subspecies Eacles imperialis pini for 
sale, either hibernating pupae or male adults, Price 
of pupae or specimens: 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Elwyn Lewis, 384 E. Warren St., Flint, Michigan, 


Have cocoons of wild Connecticut Samia walkeri ("Cyn- 
thia") to exchange for those of other Saturniidae. 
R.W. Pease, 57 Yale Station, New Haven 11, Conn. 


Wanted to buy: rearing material in season = cocoons, 


pupae or eggs of Rhopalocera, Saturnioidea, Sphing- 
idae, Arctiidae and Catocala, Write first quoting 
prices and naming food plants, Have Austrian pins 
for sale, best make (Trade Mark "Elephant"), rust- 
proof, $4.00 per thousand, Eugene Dluhy, 3912 N. 
Hamilton Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Wanted: chrysalids of any North American Papilio 

in exchange for good European butterflies of Par- 
nassiidae in papers (full data, exact names), Dr. 
W.J. Reinthal, University of Okla., Norman, Okla, 
Cocoons or eggs of all species of American Saturni- 
idae required, Will exchange living or preserved 
material of British Lepidoptera and/or Indian Sat- 
urniidae, Also willing to obtain books or other re- 
quirements of American supplier. C.F, Rivers, 250 
Shepherds Lane, Dartford, Kent, ENGLAND, 


Wanted for cash or exchange: living ova or pupae of 
Papilio machaon (Palaearctic), P. glaucus, Platysam- 
4a columbia nokomis, for hybridization and sterility 
experiments, Also need egg masses of Catocala re- 
licta, and 200 living cocoons of Platysamia cecropia, 
D.P. Frechin, 1504 N. Lafayette, Bremerton, Wash. 


~ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Where can I go for original papers on subfamily 
and tribe classification for the Geometridae and 
Phalaenidae (Noctuidae), and why are Agrotidae and 
Plusiidae, used by some recent Europeans, consid- 
ered families?" 


A. Original of our present system of subfamilies in 
Noctuidae is Hampson's "Catalogue of the Lepidoptera 
Phalaenas" vol.4, Ped, 1903; the system for the Geo- 
metridas was developed gradually by Meyrick in pa- 
pers on the Australasian region, and especially 
Trans. Ent. Soc, London, 1892: 53 ff. No system of 
tribes has been developed for the Noctuidae, and the 
only recent attempt for the Geometridae is my "Lep— 
idoptera of New York" part 2, Cornell Memoir 274; 
1948. Older divisions of these two groups into 
"families" (corresponding very roughly to modern 
tribes) are by Guenée in the "Hist. Nat. Ins. Lépid.” 
(Suites a Buffon) 1852 - 7, The use of such names 
as Agrotidae and Plusiidae in place of Noctuidae is 
based on recent interpretations of the "Code of No=- 
menclature" extending its rules to groups above the 
genus, The general question of validity, meaning 
and application of the code is too large to discuss 
here, Personally I consider it to have never been 
validly established, 


Q. "Can you give any aavics for finding Callosamia 

angulifera? I live where promethea is very common 

and in the range of angulifera but have never found 
it." 


A. G. angulifera feeds chiefly or only on tulip 
tree, The cocoon has no formed stem and so falls 
to the ground like polyphemus and may be found by 
raking and examining leaves, which is a tedious pro- 
cess. 


Q. "Is it possible to identify the subfamily of noc- 
tuid caterpillars? I have looked at the book by 
Fracker and it does not divide noctuids by subfami- 
lies," 


A. Not with any precision. The only papers classi- 
fying Noctuid larvae as a whols are the series by 
Gardner in Trans. R. Ent. Soc. London, 96: pp.61-72; 
97: ppe237=252; 98: pp.59-90; 99: pp.291-318; 1946~ 
1948. They give subfamily characters so far as 
they can be recognized in the larvae, but our so— 
called "subfamilies" are probably largely arbitrary 
anyway. They apply to the Indian fauna, but the 
characters hold fairly well in our ow so far as we 
have the same groups represented. 

W.T.M. Forbes 


= ots rs 


An index to all the species of Lepidoptera men- 
tioned in the first three volumes of the Lep, News 
is in prsparation, with the initial compilation by 
D.T. McCabe, This index is intended to provide ra- 
pid reference to any species and should significant- 
ly increase the availability of material in the 
News. Of course, the "Recent Literature on Lepid=- 
optera" and "Notices by Members"will not be included. 


we 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF MEMBERS 


Amsel, H.G. (Dr.), (17b) Buchenberg bei Peterzell/ 
Baden, e 

Gertsch, W.J. (Dr.), Dept. of Insects and Spiders, 
American Museum of Nat, Hist., New York 24, N.Y. 

Hayes, Joseph B., 1905 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, 
Illinois. 

Merriam, Elsey E. (Miss), 4520 Clarendon Ave., Chi- 
cago 40, Illinois. 

Napier, Arthur H,, 503 E, Willow Grove Ave,, Chest— 
nut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania, 

Poldéex, V.B., ul. Komenského, 601/I., Brandys nad 
Labem, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

Schwartz, Abel M., 6426 N, Campbell, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Seydel, Charles, B.P, #712, Elisabethville, Belgian 
Congo, AFRICA, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Glick, P.A., Box 143, College Station, Texas. 
Schryver, C.D., 4561 Wolff St., Denver 12, Colorado, 


DECEASED 


Berry, Dean F, 


~_ ~~~. 
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Florida. 
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There is an urgent need for certain back numbers 
of The Lepidopterists' News to complete sets for 
sale to institutional libraries, Especially nesded 
are: 

Vol.I: nos.1,2,3,4,5 
Vol.II: nos. 2,4,6 
Vol, III: no,1l 


Members who are not preserving a complete file 
of the News and have no need for the above issues 
or any others in vols,I and II will be aiding in 
making the News better available for reference by 
presenting their copies to the Society, We grate- 
fully acknowledge the gifts of early News issues al- 
ready received. 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS! NEWS 
Monthly periodical of The Lepidopterists' Socisty 


Membership is open to all persons interested 
in any aspect of the study of butterflies and 


moths, The 1950 dues, including subscription 
to the NEWS, are $2.00 for Regular Membership 


and $4.00 for Sustaining Membership, Please 
make remittances payable to: C.L. Remington. 


The Lepidopterists’ News 


THE MONTHLY PERIODICAL OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 
c/o Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale University, New Haven 11, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
Editor - C. L. REMINGTON . Assoc. Editor - J. E. REMINGTON 


Volume IV 1950 Bumbers £-5 


THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' SOCIETY 


As discussed in a recent issue of the Lepidop- The general program for the meeting will be as 
terists' News (vol.4: p.1), definite steps have been follows: 
taken this year to place the Society on a formally 
organized basis, Mr, Cyril F. dos Passos devoted a 
great amount of time to preparing a draft constitu- 
tion and by-laws and modifying and amplifying the 
draft until a really notable document has been 
achieved, Mr. dos Passos then served as Chairman of 


Friday, December 29th 


Morning —- Paper-reading Session 
Afternoon - Symposium 


te duternation:] Orennization Comittee which stud SS aE 
ied, amended, and approved the draft and which ap- 

pointed temporary officers to serve the Society un- Saturday, December 30th 

til the Constitution could be formally adopted and 

elections held, The final report of the Organiza- Morning - Paper-reading Sessior_ 
tion Committee will be found on the next page. Afternoon - Annual Business Meeting 


The President pro tem., Dr. J,H, McDunnough, ap- 
pointed three temporary committees, as follows, to 
prepare for the first annual meeting: 


Any member who will be attending the meetings 
may present reports of research, field observations, 
and technique developments at either of the paper- 
reading sessions, with a limit of 15 minutes on each 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE peper "read", Mr, Field is in charge of this part 
William D, Field (Washington, D.C.) of the program, 
Sidney A, Hessel (New York) 
Roger E, Richard (Michigan) 


The Sym 4um will have it ral titl 
C.L. Remington (Connecticut), Chairman ee oe Pee eee Sg 


"Geographical Subspeciation in Lepidoptera". There 
will be ae discussion leader and five invited speak- 
COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS ers, each analyzing one aspect of the subject, 


R.C. Casselberry. (New York) 


William P, Comstock (New Jersey) | The Illustrations Session will include a salon 
Rowland R, McElvare (New York) of large photographs and drawings and an hour or 

George W, Rawson (New Jersey) two of projection of kodachrome slides and perhaps 
A, Barrett Klots (New York), Chairman color-movies, All Society members my send mater- 


ial for this session, Mr, Richard is in charge. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Ralph W, Macy (Oregon) There will also be an exhibition of specimens, 
Eugene G, Munroe (Ontario) equipment, and other material submitted by members, 
Walter R, Sweadner (Pennsylvania) It will be on view in the Museum throughout the two- 
C.B. Williams (England) day period, The exhibition is under the direction 
C.L. Remington (Connecticut, Chai*man of Mr, Hessel, 
The site chosen for this first meeting is New : 
PE eed is Giken are Deceaber 29ts-20th,1950. ol Ties SE eee ae, atoree ia a ae 
New York gives promise of the largest possible at~ Meeting are: 1) adoption of the Constitution By~ 
Z I s 2) election of officers for 1951; and 3) re- 
tendance because of the concentration of Society ee = 


members within 100 miles of the city. Furthermore, | Ports of committees and certain officers. 
the American Museum of Natural History has ideal fa- 
cilities for such a meeting, and the authorities of 

Prospects are already excellent for a lar; 
ee ed mee, then. evetiable to turn-out for the sara with same members <(eee 
PoE EES A a eo ae st agl ning to come from a considerable distance, We be- 
Ine con get cum, fran tis place ef voontion; they | love that all the sessions vill be both valuable 
sat Teen crack after Girinteds and enough tn se | and entertaining, The contact with so many fellow 
New Year's Eve to avoid interference, Future met- | enthusiasts is, of course, a chief attraction, 
ings will be held in other parts of North America | 
and possibly in other Continents. C.L. Remington 
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THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


1. On the 31st day of July, 1950, Dr. Charles L, 
Remington, one of the founders of The Lepidopterists' 
Society and Editor of The Lepidopterists' News, ap= 
pointed a Committee consisting of the following mem— 
bers of the Society to prepare and adopt a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for the Societys 


Cyril F. dos Passos, Chairman (U.S.A.) 
Don B, Stallings, Secretary (U.S.A.) 
Axel Andersen (Denmark) 

Jean Bourgogne (France) 

Harry K. Clench (U.S.A.) 

John G, Franclemont (U.S.A.) 

T.N. Freeman (Canada) 

Lloyd M, Martin (U.S.A.) 

Yoshio Okada (Japan) 

Lauro Travassos F° (Brazil) 

C.B. Williams (England) 


2. The Organization Committee has considered the 
draft of a proposed Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 
pared by its Chairman in consultation with Dr. Renm- 
ington, and a number of members of the Committee 
have made valuable suggestions for the improvement 
thereof, These suggestions all have been carefully 
considered and many of them adopted. In view of the 
distances separating most members of the Committee, 
it has not been possible to hold any meeting. 


3. As a result of the foregoing, the Organiza- 
tion Committee hereby adopts the Constitution and 
By-Laws hereto annexed, made a part hereof and 
marked Exhibit A, as the Constitution and by-Laws of 
The Lepidopterists' Society, and recommends that the 
same be submitted to the annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety to be held at the American Museum of Natural 
History on the 30th day of December, 1950, for rati- 
fication and approval. 


4. The Organization Committee, by virtue of the 
authority conferred upon it, nominates and appoints 
the following temporary officers of The Lepidopter- 
ists' Society to serve as such until their succes- 
sors are duly elected: 


President Dr. James H, McDumough 
Secretary Dr. Frederick H, Rindge 
Treasurer Dr. J. Benjamin Ziegler 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dated October 1, 1950 


(signed) (signed) 
Don B, Stallings Cyril F. dos Passos 
Secretary Chairman 


[Mr. Austin H, Clark accepted appointment as Vice= 
President pro tem. on October 27th and will pre- 
side at the Business Meeting in New York in the 
event that the President is unable to attend the 
meetings, | 


Vol, IV,nos.4-5 
NOMINATIONS FOR 1951 OFFICERS 


Voting for officers will be by mail ballot by 
all members who will not be present at the meeting 
and it is hoped that every member will vote, al- 
though the ballot this year includes only one nomi- 
nee for each office, The Constitution provides for 
additional nominations by petition from ten or more 
members, and this system will be in operation for 
each election after this first one, A shortage of 
time forced the single nominee system to be used ex= 
clusively, but every effort was made to have the 
ballot fully representative geographically, taxono- 
mically, and with both amateur and professional lep- 
idopterists, 


The Nominating Committee submitted the follow- 
ing list, which has been placed on the ballot and 
mailed to all Society members by the Secretary: 


OFFICERS 


President (term - one year): 
JH. McDunnough (U.S.A.) 


Senior Vice-President (one year): 
Austin H, Clark (U.S.A.) 


Vice-President (one year): 
Walter Forster (Germany) 


Vice-President (one year): 
KJ. Hayward (Argentina) 


Secretary (two years): 
Frederick H, Rindge (U.S.A.) 


Treasurer (two years): 
J, Benjamin Ziegler (U.S.A.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Thomas N, Freeman (Canada) 
One-year term 


Henri Stempffer (France) 


Lloyd M. Martin (U.S.A.) 
Two-year term 


N.D. Riley (Great Britain) 


i" John G. Franclemont (U.S.A.) 
Three-year term 
Takashi Shirozu (Japan) 


After adoption of the Constitution and By-Laws 
a copy will be sent to each Society member, The 
Constitution provides for a thirteen-man Executive 
Committee to control the affairs of the Society. 
The Committee is composed of the six officers, the 
Editor-in-Chief, and six other elected members two 
of whom shall be replaced each year, The Executive 
Committee will carry out its functions by corres 
pondence and by a meeting at the time of the Annual 


Meeting. 
SS. iH 
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THE AMERICAN PAPILIOS 


by F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Many collectors of tropical butterflies tend to 
specialize in one or two groups of the more’ beauti- 
fully patterned species, Among these the Papilios 
stand high as favorites, Very few of the collectors 

_have at hand the library facilities to determine 
their specimens and must depend upon the identifica= 
tion supplied by the dealer, An unfortunate number 
of such specimens are incorrectly named. 


Perhaps the greatest deterrent to accurate de- 
terminations among the American Papilios is the 
large number of species that mimic one another, 
veral members of the Lepidopterists' Society have 
written to me and asked questions that indicate that 
some notes about the identification of the groups 
into which the American Papilios are divided may be 
of use to a rather wide circle of members, 


Se- 


Many attempts have been made to divide the blan- 


ket genus Papilio into less cumbersome genera, None 
of these attempts really has been successful, The 


prime reason for most of the failures has been the 
attempt to work with adequate material from only one 
faunal area, Until someone with an extensive world- 
wide collection, a complete library, and a lot of 
time attacks the problem we will have to continue’ 
using Papilio as a very heterogeneous "genus", 


Serious students of the American Papilios base 
their studies on the classic work of Rothschild and 
Jordan published in 1906, For the amateur this work 
is not particularly satisfactory since it contains 
so few illustrations, A better reference that is 
adequately illustrated is the volume of Seitz’ Mac- 
rolepidoptera of the World devoted to the American 
fauna, The section on Papilio for this was prepared 
by Dr. Jordan, But with no keys and very sketchy 
descriptions "Seitz" is often more confusing than 
illuminating, particularly among the groups that re= 
semble each other, 


To supplement "Seitz", in this and succeeding 
articles I will present keys and notes that may make 
the determination of the American Papilios a little 
more easy and certain, The keys are in part my own 
and in part are copied from Rothschild and Jordan, 
All conform with the exhaustive research done by 
those two men, 


The three major sections of the Papilios are: 
the ARISTOLOCHIA-Papilios, the FLUTED-Papilios and 
the KITE-Papilios, Toa practiced eye the typical 
species of each are easily recognized, North Amer- 
ican representatives of the three groups are respec= 
tively, philenor, ajax, and mrcellus, In the trop- 
ics the three sections are not so clearly distinct 
because of mimicry, By far the most reliable clues 
to the sections are found in the immature stages. 
However, these are of little use when only the imago 
is at hand, They do support and give value to what 
may otherwise seem insignificant structural differ- 
ences used in the keys, Some of these differences 
are not easy to see and must be sought carefully 


under a lens, There are a few outstanding charac- 
teristics that will immediately assign some species 
to the proper section, The males of the ARISTOLOCH- 
TA section often can be spotted by the wooly sex- 
patch along the abdominal margin of the hindwings, 
This "wooly" condition does occur on some males of 
the KITES, These can be recognized by the anasto- 
mosed radial-one nervule, The fluted fold on the 
abdominal margin of the hindwings of both sexes of 
the FLUTED section is easily seen and is its key 
characteristic, Those of the KITE section that bear 
the characteristic long slender, non-spatulate tails 
are easily recognized but unfortunately many of the 
species in this group so closely mimic members of 
the other sections that the majority of KITES must 
be recognized by other characteristics, Some of the 
KITES are the Papilios upon which the first or first 
and second radial nervule is fused with the subcostal 
nervule, This does not happen in any other group, 


It is necessary to include in this short discus- 
sion of the grouping of American Papilios a few 
words about the generic names that might be used 
with them, Hemming (1934) lists 34 names of generic 
rank that were applied to fractions of the giant 
genus Papilio previous to 1864. I have no idea how 
many have been proposed since but do know that the 
number is not small, Since Hemming is planning to 
discuss the generic names published since the close 
of 1863 it is best to await his diagnosis of the re- 
cent names before any attempt is made to fix generic 
names for the subdivisions of the blanket genus. 


The basis for Rothschild and Jordan's analysis 
of the groupings seems to me adequate for further 
studies, This basis is not restricted to any one 
feature but involves the whole insect, It in turn 
is an elaboration of Horsfield's studies reported in 


the Catalogue of Lepidopterous Insects in the Museum 
of the East India Company published in 1857, 


I think that there is little quarrel with the 
segregation into three major divisions, If these 
divisions be considered of generic rank then the 
names available for them are these: 


ARISTOLOCHIA Papilios: 
FLUTED Papilios : 
KITE Papilios : 


Battus Scopoli 1777 
Papilio Iinné 1758 
Graphium Scopoli 1777 


Beyond this division I am loath to go. I am 
sure that there are groups within the three major 
divisions that rise at least close to generic stat- 
ure as do the Bird-Papilios of the Indo~Australian 
region, These are recognized as Troides Hubner. 


The following structural key will separate the 
three sections one from the other if care is taken. 
I would suggest that the characters used be compared 
for the three well-known species that are North Am- 
erican representatives of the sections, This will 
give an idea of what is to be sought, 
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STRUCTURAL KEY TO THE SECTIONS OF PAPILIO 


1. Spines on the tarsi: outer ventral row of four 
rows of spines not separated from the spines of 
the dorsal surface by a sharply defined, spine- 
less, depressed space .ccceeceecee eARIGLOLOCHIA 


Spines on the tarsi: outer ventral row of four 
rows separated from the dorsal spines by a 
spineless depressed SPAC@ ceccccccccccccecceced 


2. Abdominal margin of hindwings curved downward, 
having appearance of being fluted when viewed 
from beneath; co without a distinct scent- 
patch Siolelatelelelaale lala isle ccialevaloiennleaiaiseleleleicinieta oO LGD, 


Abdominal margin of hindwings not curved downward; 
on OO this margin is widened and usually bears 
a scent—patch cccccccccscccecccccccccccocchl Ibo 


These characters will separate the Papilios from 
any faunal region into the three accepted sections, 


SECTION I ~ The ARISTOLOCHIA Papilios 


This section of the Papilios is absent from Af= 
rica, except the island of Madagascar where one spe- 
cies flies. It is particularly abundant in the Ame- 
rican tropics and in the Oriental and Indo~Austra- 
lian regions, The Old World insects are separable 
from those of the New World on a structural basis. 
It is possible that this difference will be found of 
no value for generic purposes when a thorough study 
has been made, On the other hand investigation may 
prove that none of the Old World genera of the ARIS- 
TOLOCHIA Papilios fly in the Americas and vice versa, 


The American ARISTOLOCHIAS are subdivided among 
two subsections, A and B, Whether or not these sub- 
divisions are of generic, sub-generic, or super—gen- 
eric value has not yet been clearly established. 

The characters given in the following key, will sep- 
arate the two subsections, 


Antennae with sharply defined sensory grooves; 
G sense organ wooly or densely scaled, no 
naked streak at its discal side; 99 with 
anal segment adorned with numerous hairs 
and bristles; claws asymmetrical; body 
marking bright red ..cccccceee cDUBOHCTION A 


Antennae without distinct grooves; © scent- 
patch never wooly, a naked streak on the 
discal side of the fold; 9 anal segment 
with some short spinelike bristles; claws 
of at least the hind legs symmetrical; bo= 
dy markings not bright red, at most rufous, 
usually yellow or white; no red spot or 
band in center of hindwings, submarginal 
spots always present ..cccececeUBSBUILON B 


SUBSECTION A OF THE ARISTOLOCHIA PAPILIOS 


The following is the description of this subsec- 
tion as set forth by Rothschild and Jordan with the 
nomenclature of the nervules changed from their sys- 
tem to the more widely used Comstock=Needham system, 


Vol. IV, nos.4=5 


"Antennae long; club slender; sensory groove more 
or less large, sharply defined; end segment conical, 
almost as long as broad, Claws asymmetrical, Mark- 
ings of body red. Hindwing usually with red band or 
row of red spots on disc, these markings seldom white 
or yellowish white, Forewing of female bearing often 
white or yellowish white patches on disc and in cell, 
being sometimes all black, Cup-A; cellule long, 
widening distally; precostal curved near its base, 
Disco-cellular nervules of forewings oblique; upper 
angle of cell obtuse, Cell of the hindwing more or 
less acuminate, D3 (1de) more or less leaning based 
anteriorly, the cell-angle at ldc-Cu, being smaller 
than angle mde=lde, or lde reduced to a point, rare- 
ly transverse, never leaning distad, 


"Male, Scent-organ wooly or densely scaled, no 
naked streak at its discal side, Tenth abdominal 
sternite not reaching to the apex of the long slen- 
der tergite, Tibiae often incrassate and hairy, 


"Females, Anal segment with numerous hairs and 
bristles which are mostly tapering to a fine point, 
others ending abruptly, being somewhat thicker at 
the tip than at the base; in many species there are 
some bristles which are distinctly club-shaped," 


The subsection A can be conveniently divided in- 
to three groups of species according to the artifi- 
cial key presented by Rothschild and Jordan and 
based upon the pattern, I have slightly modified 
the form of this key from that in their publication, 


1. Fringe-spots red; palpus always black ..cccocce 
eececcceceeeLYSANDER Group (III) 


Fringe spots white elalointalaleleletalolatelalprataleintets(ateiotatateta 


2. Hindwing with submarginal spots and usually also 
discal spots or dots, or a discal band; mostly 
with tail ec eiclain lacie e/elaiels oles seh SCANT US Group (I) 


Hindwing without submarginal spots but with dis- 
cal band or row of spots ...eAENEAS Group (II) 


I, ASCANIUS Group 


The pattern of these ARISTOLOCHIAS is believed 
to represent the more ancestral type. The distribu- 
tion is interesting in that it is more o@9 less re= 
stricted to the northern and southern fringes of the 
Neotropics, The only species in the group that is 
found in the equatorial regions is phalaecus, the 
one spatulate-teiled ARISTOLOCHIA in the region. 

P. gundlachianus (columbus H.-S.), found on Cuba, is 
believed to have the most ancestral pattern of all 
the American ARISTOLOCHIAS, 

There are 11 or 12 species in this group, Those 
from the northern areas are: 


Cuba: gundlachianus Felder 

Mexico and Central America: photinus Doubleday, 
alopius Godman and Salvin, montezuma Westwood. 

Central America: dares Hewitson, 


The single mid-tropical species is phalaecus 
Hewitson from eastern Ecuador. 
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The species found in the southern part of the 
range are: 


Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Argentine: aga- 
wus Drury, and perrhebus Boisduval, 

Southeastern Brazil: ascanius, proneus Hubner, and 
chamissonia Eschscholtz, 


II, AENEAS Group 


In this, the largest group of the ARISTOLOCHIA 
Papilios, many of the species are deceptively alike, 
Rothschild and Jordan give this advice: "if some at- 
tention is paid to the structure of the tibiae of 
the males, the colour of the palpi of both sexes, 
the extent of red at the tip of the abdomen of the 
females, and the shape of the apex of the cell of 
the hindwing, the reader will generally be able to 
identify the species and mate the sexes correctly." 


There are thirty-five or more species of Papilio 
in the Americas that can be referred to this group, 
Al] of them are found in the Neotropics, Some are 
very widely spread and have broken into many geo— 
graphic races, others are known from very limited 
areas, Many are rare in collections, other are the 
most abundant Papilio of the particular region be- 
ing collected. I have found that both the common 
and rare species in a region usually have the same 
habits and thus there is a real difference in the 
abundance of each, The greatest number of species 
is known from the narthwestern part of South Ameri- 
ca and the Amazon valley. There are no Antillean 
members of this group. Only two species are really 
very wide spread, P,. sesostris Cramer is found 
throughout Central America and northern South Ameri- 
ca and anchises Linné pretty much throughout South 
America, The others are distributed as follows: 


Mexico: polyzelus Felder and iphidamus Fabricius. 
Central America: childrenae Gray, lycimenes Boisdu- 
val, erithalion Boisduval, polyzelus Felder, and 

iphidamus, 

Northwestern South America: aeneas Linné, children- 
ae, erlaces Gray, phosphorus Bates, vertumnus Cra- 
mer, lycemenes Boisduval, erithalion, iphidamus. 

Northeastern South America: triopas Godart, coelus 
Boisduval, klagesi Ehrmann, aeneas Linné, phospho~ 
rus, vertumnus, 

Amazon Basin: chabrias Hewitson, quadratus Stauding- 
er, pizzaro Staudinger, aeneas, orellana Hewitson, 
burchellanus Westwood, drucei Butler, cutorina 
Staudinger, phosphorus, vertumnus, 

Southwestern South America: steinbachi Rothschild, 
aeneas, erlaces, drucei, vertumnus, 

Southeastern South America: hahneli Staudinger, dar- 
danus Fabricius, erlaces, hedae Foetterle, nepha- 
lion Godart,. 


III, LYSANDER Group 


There are only eight or nine species in this 
group, The species are not too difficult to de- 
termine, The group is easily spotted by the red 
marginal spots, The bulk of the species is found to 


the north of the Amazon but some occur throughout the 
southern parts of the Neotropics, There are no An- 
tillean species and only one is found in Mexico and 
Central America, The ranges of the eight species 
noted by Rothschild and Jordan are as follows: 


panthonus Cramer - the Guianas and Brazil, 

aglaope Gray - the lower Amazon, southeastern Peru, 
and northeastern Bolivia. 

lysander Cramer — the Guianas and entire Amazon Basin, 

echemon Hubner - the Guianas and lower and middle 
Amazon Basin, 

neophilus Htibner = all of tropical South America 
except west of the Andes and in the mountains of 
southern Brazil. 

zacynthus Fabricius - east coast of southern Brazil. 

arcas Cramer - Mexico to northern South America, 

timias Gray - western Ecuador, 


SUBSECTION B OF THE ARISTOLOCHIA PAPILIOS 


There are far fewer members to this section than 
to the preceding section of the ARISTOLOCHIAS, The 
members of Subsection B are much more alike in 
structure and therefore are placed in a single group. 
A quick separation of the two subsections can be 
based upon the color of the spots on the body. All 
of those with white or yellow belong to Subsection 
B, Those species with rufous spots on the body 
cause the most trouble, The appearance of a red ba= 
sal spot on the underside of the hindwing of a spe- 
cimen suspected of being a Subsection B species pla 
ces it certainly in Subsection B, 


There are fourteen or fifteen species in the 
subsecticn, or Polydamus-group, as it is called. 
The two ARISTOLOCHIA species commonly found in the 
Nearctic Region belong in this subsection. Only 
three species in the subsection bear tails; philenor, 
devilliers, and zetes, Of these the first contains 
races that are practically tailless, A larger part 
of the species of this subsection range into the 
temperate areas of the Americas than of subsection 
A, The majority of the species in this group are 
found on the older land masses of the Americas, 
They are less common in the Amazon Basin than are 
the members of the preceding subsection, The spe- 
cies that are met with in the various areas of the 
American faunal regions are as follows: 


United States: philenor Linné and polydamus Linné, 
Mexico: philenor, polydamus, eracon Godman and Sal- 
vin, belus Cramer, laodamus | Felder, crassus Cramer, 
Antilles: de devilliers Godart, zetes Westwood, poly- 
damus, 
Central America: polydamus, belus, laodamus, lyci- 
des Cramer, crassus. 
Northwestern South America: 
damus, lycides, crassus, 
Amazon | Basin: streckerianug Honrath, polydamus, phi- 
letas Hewitson, belus, lycides, crassus. 
Southwestern South America: polydamus, lycides, cras- 
sus, archidamus Boisduval, madyes Doubleday, belus. 
Southeastern South America: polydamus, polystictus 


Butler, crassus (7). 
(To be continued. ) 


lydamus, belus, lao- 
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Review of "THE BUTTERFLIES OF GEORGIA, REVISED" 
by Lucien Harris, Jr. 


The original edition of this annotated check= 
list was issued in 1931 as Bulletin No.1 of the 
Georgia Society of Naturalists and is out of print. 
Not having a copy of the 1931 edition available, we 
are unable to indicate the extent of revising in the 
copy at hand. It was issued as the Society's Bulle- 
tin No.5. There is a brief and significant Fore- 
word by Austin H. Clark, the most active student of 
butterfly faunistics for the southeastern states, 
Mr. Clark also prepared a thorough bibliography for 
the new check-list, Mr. Harris acknowledges also 
the nomenclatural assistance of Mr. Clark, 


Any consideration of Georgia Lepidoptera must 
concern itself with the work of the superb 18th Cen- 
tury naturalist, John Abbot, Mr. Harris has devoted 
about one-half of his Introduction to a summary of 
Abbot's contributions, and he has made extensive use 
of Abbot's notes on biology throughout the text. In 
fact, the absence of life history observations more 
recent than 1797 is the most regrettable lack in the 
new Harris check-list,. 


The body of the publication is in the form of a 
list of the butterflies known or suspected from Geor- 
gia,with records of localities and dates of capture, 
etc. The nomenclature is in line with the newest 
specialized publications, with such names as Battus 
for philenor and polydamas, Precis evarete coenia in 
place of Junonia coenia, and Limenitis in place of 
Basilarchia., Some of the determinations, particu- 
larly in Phyciodes, appear doubtful to the reviewer. 


While the latin nomenclature is current and pre- 
cise, the treatment of infra-specific categories is 
neither clear nor consistent. Local lists like this 
one are of general interest primarily for geographic 
investigations, Therefore it is important that the 
geographic concept of the subspecies be very care- 
fully applied. In the present list one finds such 
puzzling records as subspecies flora flying with 
subspecies clyton of Asterocampa clyton and egeremet 
flying with typical race otho of Wallengrenia otho. 
The terminology of non-geographic forms is also in= 
definite and perhaps reflects the muddled treatment 
encountered so widely in the current literature. 
Form smilacis of Mitoura gryneus, clearly a seasonal 
form name for the second brood, is reported occur= 
ring "with the regular form on July 17, 1929", "Sub= 
species flavida" of Anthocharis midea is of course 
not a subspecies in the modern sense and is probably 
a genetic form like the white female form of Colias 
spp, These rather technical lapses detract little 
from the usefulness of the list. 


Collectors in the Southeast will find "The But- 
terflies of Georgia" an often consulted reference 
and for students of geographic distribution it will 
be a valuable source of data, It is mimeographed 
clearly and cleanly, The price is $1.00 and the 
publication may be obtained from the author: Mr, 
Iucien Harris, Jr., President, Georgia Society of 
Naturalists, 61 Clarendon Ave., Avondale Estates, 
Georgia, 

C.L. Remington 
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Review of "A NEW SPECIES OF MITOURA SCUDDER FROM THE 
PINE BARRENS OF NEW JERSEY", by Rawson and Ziegler 


The discovery reported in this paper is so re- 
markable and yet a kind of discovery so possible for 
every assiduous field lepidopterist that it deserves 
special recognition beyond the abstract under "Re= 
cent Literature on Lepidoptera" (see p.58). 


For many years no STRIKINGLY different new spe- 
cies of butterfly has been found in the eastern U.S, 
A, except in northern Maine, It seems certain that 
every species has now been reported, with the excep- 
tion of the hidden, or "Sibling Species". In fact, 
the reviewer ventures to predict that no new species 
of butterflies except Siblings will be discovered in 
North America or western Europe and few in any other 
part of the world; most new "species" these days are 
soon shown to be subspecies or less, A few years 
ago the discovery in the East of Strymon larvae on 
Hickory (Carya)by Dr. J.H. McDunnough led him to sus- 
pect a species difference and he soon discovered his 
new S, caryaevorus, which flies with S. falacer Godt. 
but is exceedingly difficult to distinguish from it 
except by o& genitalia. 


"Sibling [from sibb = related] species" may be 
defined as two or more species which occur in the 
same range (in part or wholly) and which are almost 
indistinguishable to the unsided eye, They usually 
have important differences in their biology and do 
not tend to inter-mate, The recognition of a new 
sibling species is a high taxonomic achievement, In 
butterflies these concealed new species will doubt- 
less be discovered occasionally for many years, Usu- 
ally they are first noticed because they occur in an 
unusual environment and feed on a surprising food- 
plant. In some cases, like the Phyciodes batesii and 
P, tharos siblings, the flight periods are different. 
The two most exciting recent examples of new sibling 
species are Colias "alfacariensis" (sibling with C. 
hyale) of northwestern Europe and Mitoura hesseli of 
the East Coast of the U.S.A. 


Drs. Rawson and Ziegler and their companion, S, 
A, Hessel, discovered M, hesseli at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, for fifty years or more one of the most hea- 
vily collected localities in North America, Its in- 
variable proximity to White Cedar (Chamaec ) in 
loealities where Red Cedar (Juniperus) does not grow 
was the clue that led to the recognition of the new 
species, The common M. gryneus is not known to feed 
on anything except Juniperus and never wanders far 
from-it. Slight differences in the habits of the 
adults are reported, The color pattern on the wings 
and the Go genitalia have small but dependable differ- 
ences, Excellent photographs show the upper and un—- 
der sides of both sexes of M. gryneus Hbn, (= damon 
Cram.) and of the types of M, hesseli, There are 
also drawings of the co genitalia of hesseli and gry- 
neus, In addition to the biological notes and thor- 
ough description of hesseli, the authors have out- 
lined clearly all the known points of distinction 
between hesseli and gryneus. This fine paper will 
be followed soon by the description of the life-his- 
tory of hesseli, which the authors have reared sim- 
ultaneously with gryneus. 


w) 
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SOME RECORDS OF BUTTERFLY MIGRATION IN JAPAN AND KOREA 


by Tard Iwase 
Kamakura, Japan 


The following records of butterfly migration are 
compiled from the articles published in the Japanese 
magazine "Zephyrus", edited by Dr. Teiso Esaki, Fu- 
kuoka, Japan, 


(1) "An enormous swarm of Parnara guttata (the Rice- 
plant Skipper) attacked Osaka city", by Nobuyoshi 
Tozawa. Zephyrus, vol.2: p.272; 1930. 


On August 21, 1930, at 11 a.m., an enormous 
swarm of Parnara guttata Bremer and Grey (a smaller 
but near ally of the North American Calpodes ethli- 
us), flying from east to west, attacked Osaka, the 
second largest city in Japan, They collided with 
office windows, cars on streets, and pedestrians, 
and the dead skippers were left on the scene, On 
the same afternoon at 3, Mr. Y. Matsuda, a veteran 
collector, observed a similar swarm resting on the 
water off Tarumi, 25 miles west of Osaka, while he 
was angling on a boat. It was reported also that 
on that morning the same skippers flew across Lake 
Biwa from north to south over Ishiyama railway sta- 
tion, Shiga-ken, 30 miles northeast of Osaka. The 
weather was cloudy with local thunder storms and the 
temperature dropped occasionally. Further, on Aug- 
ust 25, a flight of the same skippers was noticed at 
Kishiwada, 15 miles southwest of Osaka, Mr. Tozawa 
suggested that there must be some relation between 
mass flight and the water damage caused by a heavy 
rain around July 30 in the Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe area, 


(2) "An over 300 years old record of butterfly mi- 
gration in Korea", by Dr. Tamezo Mori. Zephyrus, 
vol.3: p.279; 1931. 


On July 20, 1617, white butterflies flew ina 
swarm from Manchuria (from northeast to south) over 
Kozan (Kop-San?) in Kankyo Nan-do, They were ob- 
served like a huge dragon and continued over three 
days, Afterward they appeared over Hokusei (near 
Zokko), 55 miles south of Kozan, in two days long 
and flew away southward to the Japan Sea. Mr. Mori 


commented that these whites might be Pieris rapse L., 
but I would rather venture to take them for Pontia 
daplidice L. There are many recent records of occa- 
sional capture of the Bath White (Pontia) in Japan, 
just in the direction across the Japan Sea. For in- 
stance, 1 9 Pontia taken on October 23, 1929, in Fu- 
kuoka; 2 oc and 3 99 in May and June 1940 in the 
same locality; 1 @ captured in September 1939 in 
Shimane-ken, and another specimen reported from Ya= 
maguchi-city. All localities are within a radius 

of about 450 miles from the southern shore of Kankyo 
Nan-do, Korea, 


(3) "An extraordinary abundance of the Snout-butter- 
flies (Libythea celtis celtoides Fruhstorfer) in 
Mino-o", by Kozo Hirose, Zephyrus, vol.l: pp.120- 
121; 1929. 


On June 2, 1929, Mr. Hirose observed a great 
many snout-butterflies in Mino-o Park near Osaka, 
They were all hibernators, Three weeks after that 
he met with an extraordinarily large swarm of them 
on June 23 in the same place, They were almost all 
newly emerged ones, and literally covered the foli- 
age and ground like so many fallen leaves, On June 
30, there was still a very large mass of Libythea, 
but less than a week before, Mr. Hirose reminded us 
that Dr, T. Esaki had also reported the same pheno- 
mena in June 1917 in Mino-o and Osaka, No relation 
to migratory flight was suggested, but these instan- 
ces are worthy of note. 


There are some other records of butterfly migra- 
tion in Japan, e.g., those reported by Mr. H.S Pry- 
er, but, to my regret, I have no available references 
now at hand, These await another occasion, Migra- 
tion of the Long-tailed Blue (Lampides boeticus L.) 
has been eagerly sought here by my sponsorship since 
1941, but no definite conclusion has been brought up 
to now. 


ip 


NOTES AND RANGE EXTENSIONS OF BUTTERFLIES IN GEORGIA 


by Lucien Harris, Jr. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Euphydryas phaeton Drury, A fresh specimen of 
the Baltimore was taken near a small stream and bog- 


gy area at the base of Stone Mountain on June 17, 
1950, by Lucien Harris, III, This apparently repre- 
sents the southern limit of its range. About fifty 
years ago a small colony was found in north Georgia 
near Adairsville. Since then only two ragged and 
flown stray specimens have been observed, one by Eu- 
gene Smith near Madras and another by H,F. Stroheck- 
er near Macon, 


Phyciodes ismeria Bdv, and lec, Several males 
were taken on Old Fort Mountain near Chatsworth on 
May 2, 1950, Two weeks later on May 16 the females 
were fairly common, Specimens taken on both dates 
were sent to Mr, A.H. Clark. He reported that these 
specimens agree well with others from the West, fran 
Texas to southern Canada, Boisduval and Leconte's 
figures are so poor as to be practically unrecogniz- 
able but there is no other species from Georgia that 
they could represent, Mr, William D, Field, who al- 
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so studied the question, agrees that these specimens 
undoubtedly represent Boisduval and Leconte's ismer- 
ia, 


Asterocampa clyton flora Edw. Fairly common in 
Augusta where Henry Eustis takes them feeding on 
ripe figs. Only one stray specimen was previously 
known from the State, 


Hesperia metea Scudder. New State record. 
lected by Eugene Smith in Coweta County in April of 
1949 and 1950; also collected by Lucien Harris, III, 
on Old Fort Mountain May 16, 1950. 


Hesperia meskei Edw. New State record. A pair 
collected by Lucien Harris, III, in Atlanta on June 
13, 1937; also collected by Eugene Smith in Coweta 
County on June 14, 1949. 


Problema bulenta Bdv. and Lec. This species, 
lost since the days of John Abbot, was rediscovered 
by Frank Morton Jones who collected five specimens 
near Wilmington, North Carolina, in July 1925, The 
writer has taken two specimens in Georgia, one male 
on June 15, 1945, and a female on May 7, 1950. The 
male was presented to the United States National 
Museum so that genitalic studies might be made. 


Poanes aaroni Skimner [= howardi Skinner], Oc- 
curs at Augusta,which is rather surprising as it is 


Col- 


Vol,I V,nos.4-5 


nearly one hundred miles from the coastal salt mar- 
shes, It has been collected several times by Henry 
Eustis and his Augusta specimens were examined by 
Mr, Clark and the identification confirmed, 


Amblyscirtes belli Freeman, This new record for 
Georgia and the East was collected on May 14 and 17, 
1941, in Augusta by Eustis and again on June 25, 
1945. One specimen taken in Atlanta on June 3, 1941, 
by P.W, Fattig, of Emory University, was identified 
by Mr. Clark, who found it in the United States Na- 
tional Museum series of A, alternata, He also con- 
firmed the identification of the Augusta specimens, 


Amblyscirtes carolina Skinner, A specimen col- 
lected on May 10, 1946, by Eugene Smith at Madras 


and identified by Dr. Ralph L, Chermock of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is of special interest, as the 
only other Georgia specimen is one in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia taken in Atlanta 
about 1910 by W.F. Fiske and determined by Dr. Skin- 
ner. 


Atrytonopsis hianna Scudder, New record for 
Georgia, First collected by Eugene Smith in Coweta 
County in 1949 with the earliest date of capture 
being April 15th, Collected near the summit of 
Old Fort Mountain by Lucien Harris, III, and south 
Georgia in Grady County by the writer on May 6, 
1950. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF A BUTTERFLY IN THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


by Eugene Munroe 
Division of Entomology 
Department of Agriculture 

Ottawa, Canada 


Johnston (Lep. News, vol.4: p.28) states that 
there is no record of the capture of any butterfly 
in the Pribilof Islands, The following note may 
therefore be of interest. 


There is in the Redpath Museum, McGill Universi- 
ty, Montreal, in the collection of the late Mr. A.R. 
M, Boulton, a pair of Pieris napi L,., the male of 
which is labelled as follows: 


Pieris v, hulda 

Pribilof Island 

Behring Sea 
Alaska 

@ VII - 24-1914 


The label of the female is similar except for the 
sex symbol and the date, which is "VII - 25 - 1914", 


The specimens are of the dark arctic type, and 
are not very different from those taken at Dawson, 
Yukon Territory, Not having examined them recently, 
I cannot give a more detailed description. 


The labels seem sufficiently circumstantial to 


exclude doubt as to the authenticity of the locality 
record, There is unfortunately no indication of the 
collector's name, or of the particular island on 
which the specimens were collected. There is no 
other material from the Pribilof Islands in the 
Boulton Collection, 


It will be seen that the dates of capture fall 
within the season of Mr, Johnston's annual visits, 
The fact that he did not encounter the butterfly in 
eight years of collecting on both the principal is- 
lands suggests that the species, which is conspicu- 
ous and would not easily be overlooked, no longer 
exists on the Pribilofs, although it was apparently 
present in 1914, It is interesting and satisfying, 
however, to note that Pieris napi is the butterfly 
mentioned by Mr, Johnston as the one most likely to 
occur there, 


I wish to thank Mr, George A, Moore, curator of 
the Lyman Entomological Room at the Redpath Museum, 
who was kind enough to look up for me the details 
of the specimen, of which I had only a bare locali- 


ty record. 
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SOME NOTES ON DANAUS PLEXIPPUS IN 1949 


by F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


In October I asked the collaborators for THE NE- 
ARCTIC BUTTERFLIES to send me supplementary notes 
about the Monarch (Danaus plexippus L.) in 1949, es- 
pecially any data on the year's migrations, This 
had been prompted by the unusual abundance of the 
species along the eastern face of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from the Mexican border to central Montana, 

In this stretch of over a thousand miles I noted the 
species in every county through which I passed in 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. Usually 
the species is rare from central Wyoming northward 
and not too common in southern Wyoming and north- 
central Colorado, The reply to my request was gene- 
rous. It is impossible here to give credit to eve- 
ryone who sent me data, I have selected some of the 
most interesting and compiled them by regions, I 
might say at the outset that almost everyone report— 
ed an abnormal abundance of the Monarch this year, 


As yet the northern periphery of the summer 
range has not been established, Dr. T.N, Freeman, 
of Ottawa, wrote that this past summer the species 
was taken as far north as Rupert House on the east— 
ern coast of James Bay, P.Q., on June 8th, and at 
St, John's, Newfoundland, on July llth. R.J. Fitch 
has found it at Lloydminster in Saskatchewan, On 
the West Coast it extends into British Columbia but 
I have not learned how far, Richard Guppy reports 
the species very rare on Vancouver Island, He knows 
of only one specimen taken there, 


From the eastern Provinces and States I have se- 
veral reports of migration, D.C. Ferguson of the 
Nova Scotia Museum of Science tells me "a biologist 
friend recently reported seeing vast mumbers of them 
piling up against the coast at Vogler's Cover, Lun- 
enburg Co., N.S, They were in greater numbers than 
he had ever before seen in Nova Scotia," Terry Mc- 
Cabe reported that there was a gathering of Monarchs 
at the foot of the Mount Washington, N.H., carriage 
road on 12-13 August. He took some 43 specimens and 
then stopped because "1t wasn't sporting anymore", 
He had seen none on either the 10th or llth and the 
group moved on during the afternoon of the 13th, 

Dr. C.L. Remington states that the migration south- 
ward had begun by 17 September at Woodbridge, Conn., 
and was going strong on the 24th, Stragglers were 
still moving southward as late as 10 October. Dr. 
P,H.H. Gray sent the only definite data on the north- 
ward movement, He found the spring arrivals early 
this year (1949), appearing on 9 and 10 June at the 
western end of the island of Montreal, P.Q. 


Probably the most detailed observation of the 
southward migration made this year was that of Jos- 
eph Keji at Biggs Hospital, near Ithaca, N.Y. The 
results of his observations are presented in the 
graphs illustrating this article, Briefly, the peak 
of the migration occurred on 8 September when the 
rate was 139 per hour, By the 22nd the rate dropped 
to 36 per hour, As late as 8 November there was 
still an occasional Monarch on the wing. 
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From the Great Lakes region came these interest— 
ing notes: George Wren writing about the region 
around Chicago reported that: "I have, in past years, 
looked at hundreds of milkweed plants without see- 
ing a plexippus larva but this year almost every 
third milkweed plant in some localities has a plex- 
ippus larva and many plants have two or three -- an 
almost unheard-of thing in my experience", William 
Sieker of Madison, Wis., reporting from localities 
well scattered over the State found the species had 
arrived earlier this year and was around later, Oc- 
tober 8th, well beyond the first killing frost, He 
sent a clipping from the Milwaukee Sentinel dated 
6 September that gave the fall migration a 7 inch 
column! As Bill said, the butterfly swarmed through 
Milwaukee! Roger E, Richard had this to say: "On 
9.17.49 Mr. Perry Reynolds and Mr. James Cummins 
visited Pte, Pelee, Ontario, Canada, It was a rath- 
er stormy day with a strong wind blowing in from the 
South, off Lake Erie, The entire southern tip of 
the point was covered with D. plexippus in migration, 
literally hundreds of thousands on shrubs, trees, 
etc., all held up due to inclement weather and wait- 
ing for good weather to cross the lake to the South. 
This would have been an ideal time to ‘band’ or mark 
specimens but these gentlemen were not aware of the 
opportunity afforded. They did take movies, slides, 
etc., of the migration but the overcast weather made 
the project a gamble." 


Vol. IV, nos.4=5 


From the West Coast there is little to tell, 
Edward C, Johnston found the Monarch abundant and 
"so perfectly fresh that all must have recently 
emerged" on 19 September at Biggs, Oregon, on the 
south shore of the Columbia River, Dr, L,I. Hewes 
found the species on four islands in the Hawaiian 
group between 12 and 30 November. 


So much for the North, In the South Dr, Ralph 
L,. Chermock noted at Tuscaloosa, Ala., a marked 
northward migration in the later part of April that 
lasted two weeks, The peak was about 60 per hour 
on the two high-count days. W.M. Davidson, Orlando, 
Fla., writes that "The first examples of Danaus 
plexippus since I came here on April 1 were seen on 
September 14. On October 8 Dr. L.I. Hewes found the 
species swarming in the brush about 10 miles south 
of San Antonio, Texas, David Bauer, of Arizona, 
wrote of an interesting observation on Danaus bere- 
nice that should be brought to light here. "As far 
as a southward migration of D, berenice the most I 
have seen in regard to a migration occurred this 
fall here in the Verde River Valley, About the mid- 
dle of Oct. D. berenice began to fly in a southerly 
direction, There were no large numbers but I was 
working out doors and could observe them all day 
long and every specimen which I saw was going South 
and they are all gone now; I haven't seen any speci- 
mens for about a month," 
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FIELD NOTES 


CATOCALA FEIGNING DEATH,- For the attraction of 
nocturnal insects, entomology students at the Michi- 
gan Biological Station, Cheboygan Co., use a large 
carbon are lamp which shines upon a large white 
cloth, The whole affair is on a wooden tower, so 
that the light may be seen for a considerable dis— 
tance. August 8, 1950, was a warm, still night — 
ideal for moths -—- and Catocalas were numerous at 
the white cloth and around the lamp. As they were 
quite wary, the use of a net was generally necessary, 
Several times when the net. was clapped over an Un- 
derwing lit on the cloth, the insect would fall sud- 
denly, either into the net or onto the platform be- 
neath, in which latter place it would lie quietly 
on its back until placed by hand in the killing jar. 
Although feigning death is not uncommon among the 
diurnal Lepidoptera, I had never observed it before 
among the moths, 

Edward G, Voss 


oD Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BUTTERFLY FLYWAYS,= The account of butterfly fly- 
ways by Austin H, Clark in Lep. News, vol.4: p.13 
(with editorial reference to former accounts) re- 
minded me of two specific occasions on which I ob- 
served regularity in butterfly flight and made use 
of it in collecting specimens. 

In Gregory Canyon, a small gulch just southwest 
of Boulder, Colorado, I made unsuccessful attempts 
to collect a swift-flying Speyeria until I discov- 
ered that it was flying a more or less regular "beat" 
among the shrubs and trees, perhaps 25 yards in 
greatest diameter, I stationed myself at a narrow 


passage between two willow thickets and took the 
specimen with no difficulty on its next round. 

In the Dinosaur National Monument, in extreme 
northwestern Colorado, there is a very narrow ridge 
overlooking the Green River just below its junction 
with the Yampa River, called Harper's Corner, Near 
its northern end it becomes just about wide enough 
for a foot-trail and falls off close by on either 
side, There I found Papilio brucei flying regular 
"beats" among the pifions and junipers and was able 
to take several specimens with very little effort 
by posting myself at strategic points, 
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LEPIDOPTERA STRAYS IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN,= To the 
northern records of Erebus odora (Linné) recently 
published in the Lep. News (vol.2: pp. 34,86; vol.4: 
pe13) may be added the following data on two speci- 
mens taken at light at the University of Michigan 
Biological Station, Cheboygan Co., Michigan, and now 
in the Station collection. One, sanewhat tattered 
at the edges, is labeled Aug.1, 1939, Robert E, Ser 
fling, The other specimen, in fairly good condition, 
was taken July 14, 1947, and bears the name of Syril 
Appleton as collector, A western stray in the re- 
gion is the butterfly Nymphalis californica (Bav.), 
of which I took one specimen at damp sand along the 
pare of Mackinac in Emmet Co., Michigan, on Sept. 
» 1945. 


Hugo G, Rodeck 
Boulder, Colorado 


Edward G, Voss 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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TECHNIQUE NOTES 


A SIMPLE SPREADING DEVICE 


I am a collector of butterflies, and I keep my 
collection in Riker Mounts, For many years I have 
used a simple spreading technique, and today I am 
not positive whether it was picked up from a fellow 
collector or is in the main original. The large 
proportion of lepidopterists to whom I have shown 
the device, who appear never to have heard of it be- 
fore, has induced me to describe briefly its advan- 
tages, Between two pieces of window glass, each 
about 3" x 4", is a layer of cotton-batting the same 
size. As I take a specimen out of a relaxing jar, 
I spread it partially on the cotton with tweezers, 
bringing the upper piece of glass down gently. If 
properly placed, the specimen will be spread almost 
perfectly by the carefully lowered upper piece of 
glass, After the glass is lowered, if necessary, 
the wings, body, and antennae can be moved into per- 
fect symmetry with a long mounting needle. In most 
cases the weight of the glass will hold the upper 
specimen in place, By next morning the specimens 
are rigid enough to be placed into permanent cases, 


Occasionally, with difficult little specimens, 
such as Skippers, it is advantageous to have the, tip 
of the needle slightly curved, so that pressure 
against the veins of the wing will bring it into 
place without injury. Incidentally, a few half- 
sized sets are often helpful in spreading the smali- 
er specimens, such as Hesperiidae or Lycaenidae, 
while a few double-sized sets are needed for Satur= 
niidae, Papilionidae, and other larger forms, A code 
number on a tiny slip of paper, the same as the spe- 
cimen may bear in the final Riker Mount, can well 
accompany each specimen, both in the relaxing-jar 
and while drying under the glass, Thus dozens or 
hundreds of specimens can be handled simultaneously 
without confusion, 


Side mounts, showing the underside of the speci- 
men, can easily be spread the same way, In mounting 
a specimen ventral side up, I usually first spread 
it dorsal side up. Then, after from 2 to 20 minutes 
(depending on the size of the specimen), when the 
wings have attained a fixed position but the speci- 
men is still pliable, it can be placed upperside 
down upon a double layer of cotton, and the upper 
glass lowered gently. Within a few hours the speci- 
mens are ready to be placed, showing both sides of 
both sexes, if two pairs are available, 


I have found my spreading device especially use- 
ful in surveying and sorting out a large series ta- 
ken in one or more places, Especially if I am look- 
ing for trends or prevailing patterns, I may spread 
50 to 200 specimens, all appearing to be the same 
thing until closer study. Thus, where symmetrical 
arrangement is not necessary, I have spread from 50 
to 75 specimens in 20 minutes, When I have sorted 
out the three or four pairs I need for my collection, 
the rest return to the relaxing jar, and in a few 
hours are ready for envelopes as duplicates, 


Thus, when we return with a summer's catch of 
two or three thousand specimens, the speed with 


which they can be spread depends entirely on how 
fast the relaxing-jar can produce them, The entire 
catch from one collecting area might carry the code 
"5OBK" and be placed in one heap in the relaxing-jar. 
A spoonful of paradichlorbenzene crystals spread on 
the damp sand under the blotter will keep out mold, 
which forms so readily otherwise. The summer's catch 
may fill 40 or 50 Riker Mounts, bearing only locality 
labels, The winter months can then be conveniently 
used to sort out the material, The same 100 pieces 
of glass with perhaps 50 wads of cotton, have thus 
served me over and over to spread thousands of spe- 
cimens over the years, 

Arthur H, Moeck 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH ATTRACTING MOTHS 


During July an experiment was carried on to test 
the relative merits of two types of lighting source 
for traps, using two General Electric Co, lamps, the 
S-4 sunlamp and the BH-4, or "black lamp", In order 
to minimize so far as possible the influence of wea- 
ther and the phases of the moon, the lamps were used 
on alternate nights, though as a matter of fact the 
weather was reasonably constant throughout the month, 
The following figures summarize the nightly catches 
of Lepidoptera of all families: 


Sh Bnd 
Average 777 304 
Greatest catch 1698 747 
Least catch 327 108 


All unusual species were taken with the S=4. How- 
ever, here is an interesting observation, The trap 
was hung about a foot from the white outer wall of the 
house, the house side of the light being shielded to 
reduce reflection on the wall, With the BH-4 very few 
moths were found resting on the house either when vi- 
sited with a flashlight during the night or at dawn, 
whereas a considerable number roosted on the house 
when the S-4 was used, and a surprisingly large pro- 
portion, probably better than three-quarters, of the 
rarer species were taken on the house, 


e 
As the intensity of the S-4, both in the visible — 

and ultraviolet, is much greater than that of the 
BH-4, the results will not permit any scientific de- 
ductions; they should be considered merely as of 
practical interest, demonstrating the relative merits 
of two sources of light available to the collector, 
In using either of them a word of warning is essen- 
tial; special precautions must be taken to protect 
the eyes. 

Charles P, Kimball 

Rochester, New York 


<-> 


I use Riker mounts for my specimens, I find all 
Riker mounts are "overstuffed", I remove a layer of 
the filler cotton amounting to about one-fifth of 
the original thickness, Far less damage to legs and 
other body parts results. 

Anonymous 
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48 PERSONALIA 


Dr. JH. McDUNNOUGH decided reluctantly for rea- 
sons of health and his advanced age to resign in ad- 
vance his appointment to the staff of the Department 
of Insects of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard University (see Lep. News 4: p.31). He has 
‘decided to settle in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and to 
continue his work on American moths in more leisurely 
fashion at the Nova Scotia Museum of Science, where 
he will have the companionship of Douglas C, Fergu=- 
son, one of Canada's keenest field entomologists. 

aT 


At the end of September 1950, the Museum Zoolo— 
gicum Bogoriense of Bogor, Java, is sending a col= 
lecting party consisting of Mr. A.M.R. WEGNER (as- 
sistant curator), Mr. LIEM SWIE LIONG (assistant), 
and two Indonesian collectors to southeast Borneo, 
The party will collect naturalia, chiefly insects 
(with special attention to Lepidoptera and Odonata), 
in the vicinity of Balikpapan for about two months, 


Sd 


M, ABEL DUFRANE, Belgian lepidopterist who is 
curator of the Musée d'Histoire Naturelle in Mons, 
has been awarded the Prix Quinquennal for Natural 
Sciences of the "Amis du Hainaut", The notice of 
the award cites M. Dufrane's work with Microlepid= 
optera and with the insect fauma of Kivu, Belgian 
Congo. 
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Dr. LIONEL G, HIGGINS, of Woking, Surrey, Eng- 
land, noted British specialist in the genus Melitaea, 
visited and collected with C.F. dos Passos at Mend- 
ham, New Jersey, in May and with F.M. Brown at Colo= 
rado Springs, Colorado, during part of the summer. 

ww 

We report with regret the passing of Dr. LAW- 
RENCE I, HEWES on March 2, 1950, in San Francisco, 
California. 

ae 


Dr, WALTER HACKMAN, of the Museum Zoologicum Un- 
iversitatis, Helsinki, Finland, is now working on 
the Coleophoridae collected in 1949 by the Finnish- 
Swedish expedition to Newfoundland. There are about 
twenty species represented. 
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Dr. WALTER FORSTER, of the Entanologische Abtei- 
lung, Zoologische Sammlung des Staates, in Munich, 
Germany, has been on an extended collecting trip to 
South America, particularly Bolivia. 
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Dr. JEAN ROMIEUX, of Geneva, Switzerland, has 
been in Indo-China since October 1949, 
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Prof. KENNETH J, HAYWARD wrote that the second 
volume on Argentine Hesperiidae was in press and 
was expected to be out shortly. He is already at 
work on a volume on the Nymphalidae and Heliconiidae 
with 17 plates and 267 figures in color, "a somewhat 
brighter volume than the duller smaller Hesperiidae”. 
He notes that the "748 species and subspecies" and 
forms of Argentine butterflies mentioned in the Lep. 
News (vol.3: p.103) are in addition to the Hesperi- 
idae, of which a catalogue of about 450 forms has 
already been published, The catalogue of the other 
groups is expected to appear before the end of 1950, 

we 
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On June 3rd, 1949, in Tjimahi, Java, died J.P, 
A, Kalis, the well-known professional collector of 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera, at the age of 50 years. 
During many years he collected throughout the Malay 
Archipelago, chiefly in East Java, Bali, Lombok, 
and Celebes. His excellent collections of Rhopalo- 
cera and Heterocera went chiefly to Lord Rothschild 
at Tring and to the British Museum, Natural History, 
of London, Mrs. Th.F.R. Kalis, of Singaradja, Dja- 
lan Puri 3, Bali, is going to continue his work, 


A, Diakonoff 
we: Bogor, Java 


RESEARCH REQUESTS 


Prof, Harry Federley, distinguished authority on 
the cytology and genetics of Lepidoptera, wishes to 
obtain living material of all American species of 
Melalopha (= Ichthyyra = Pygaera) for hybridization 
studies with European species of the genus, Probab- 
ly the best system would be to send newly transform- 
ed pupae by airmail; newly-laid eggs might also be 
sent by airmail, Field collectors familiar with 
this notodontid genus would by supplying pupae to 
Prof, Federley be aiding internationally important 
eytogenetical research, He also hopes to get eggs 
or pupae of American Drepana. Address him as fol- 
lows: Prof, Harry Federley, Genetiska Institutet, 
Norra Jarnvagsgatan 13, Helsingfors, FINLAND, 
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Drs. G.W. Rawson and J.B, Ziegler, describers of 
the remarkable new Mitoura, M, hesseli, are working 
out the distribution of their new species, It has 
long been unnoticed in series of its very similar 
relative, M. gryneus (® damon), They wish to receive 
on loan any specimens of Mitoura from the range of 
the foodplant of M. hesseli, the White Cedar (Chamae— 
cyparis thyoides), The latter is found on the East 
Coast from southern New Hampshire to Florida and Mis- 
sissippi, Address them: Ciba Pharmaceutical Co., 
Summit, New Jersey. 
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Data and descriptions of experiences with Callo~ 
samia angulifera are needed for a study of the rela- 
tive scarcity of the species, the zone of distribu- 
tion, and differentiation of northern and southern 
forms, particularly those of the Carolinas, In ad= 
dition to helpful data, pupae and ova of the species 
are sought either on a monetary or exchange basis, 
Write to: 

Richard L, Halbert 
2444-1/2 Cudahy St. : 
Huntington Park, Calif, 


= 


Mr. Jin-Sheng lu, National Northwestern College 
of Agriculture, Wukung, Shensi, China, (correct ad- 
dress July 10, 1950) writes that he is engaged in a 
study of the Chinese Noctuidae, especially those 
species which are of some economic importance, His 
chief difficulty is a lack of literature and he re- 
quests help from foreign colleagues, He will try 
to send specimens in exchange for noctuid literature. 


= 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Port Washington, N.Y. 
7 June 1950 


To the Editor: 


In the current issue of Lepidopterists' News 
(page 15, Vol.4) is a report by Mr. F. Martin Brown 
calling attention to a new ruling by the National 
Park Service which restricts collecting in National 
Parks to Federal employees. Included is the view of 
the Chief Naturalist that the new ruling is not dis=- 
advantageous to the Park Service or research. 


From time to time I have visited a number of Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments in the West and Southwest, 
yet I have never met a Park Naturalist who was an 
entomologist nor have I ever found available a study 
collection of local insects, For a number of years 
I have been making a study of a small subfamily of 
moths known as the Heliothiinae, While the group 
comprises only some 175 species, I can think off-= 
hand of a half-dozen for which the type locality is 
a National Park, and in at least one case a biologi- 
cal island. 


Mr. Brown's report states that there is some 
possibility that a specialist might be able to nego- 
tiate permission to collect in his particular field 
in a National Park, In the early spring of 1949 I 
collected in the Big Bend National Park under the 
old ruling. Nothing turned up in my group and I did 
some incidental collecting of other groups, This 
material was apparently of real interest to the two 
great museums in which it was deposited. Under the 
new ruling such incidental collecting would be 
banned. It provides, however, a valuable source of 
study mterial, often collected by people interested 
in natural history who are not entomologists. 


For example, I recently described two new Helio- 
thiinae. The specimens in one case were taken by an 
ethnolegist in New Mexico and sent to the U.S. Nat- 
ional Museum, In the other case, the specimen was 
collected by people primarily interested in ornitho- 
logy and deposited in the American Museum of Natural 
History, As far as I am aware, these are the first 
new heliothiids which have been turned up since the 
Sperrys described C, jaegeri in 1940. These illus-— 
trations show the value of incidental collecting. 

As one of these new species was collected in a Na- 
tional Park, it would not have been taken under the 
new ruling. 


I am sympathetic with the preservation of our 
National Parks and I can only wonder whether the new 
restriction is the best solution of the administra- 
tive problems of the Park Service. However, even 
the limited experience of one individual working in 
a restricted field suggests that further examination 
is required of the opinion that the new regulation 
"is not disadvantageous to research", 


Very truly yours, 


(signed) Rowland R, McElvare 
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MOISTURE AND CHOICE OF INSECT PINS 


Dr. Petr Wygodzinsky, of Tucuman, Argentina, re- 
cently wrote: "It is with certain surprise that I see 
that you recommend [Lep. News, vol.4: p.31] black 
steel minuten nadeln, I am convinced that if the re- 
spective microclimate where the collection is kept is 
not very dry, only minuten of stainless steel should 
be used, Even minuten made of silver wire may oxid- 
ize, be it through the action of the body juices of 
the insect itself, be it through humidity, be it 
through the action of disinfectants kept in the boxes, 
Minuten nadeln are used much for small Diptera, and 
these as well as Microlepidoptera are irrevocably 
lost if the pins are not of first class quality. When 
these were not available, I preferred to mount small 
insects with glue on the tip of paper triangles, 
which protects them much better, But for larger in- 
sects, if any possible only pins made of stainless 
steel should be used. Even if good white or black 
pins are employed, they are sure to oxidize within 
10 or 20 years, I have seen a great deal of old ma- 
terial (about 80 years) of Hemiptera from European 
collections, mounted on good white pins (apparently 
these very old white pins were much better than those 
fabricated today) but still I remounted the insects 
to save them from sure destruction", 


Using the right type of pin is of considerable 
importance, as Dr. Wygodzinsky has pointed out. We 
welcome comments from News readers who have had dif= 
ficulty or long success with any type of pin. 


MARKING MIGRANT MONARCHS 


A few years ago Dr, F.A. Urquhart, Director of 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, published a pre- 
liminary paper in the Canadian Entomologist on his 
project of marking migrating Monarch butterflies by 
fastening sml1l paper labels on the wings, In re= 
sponse to a recent query concerning the results of 
his work, he wrote: "In the year that we placed our 
small tickets on the wings of this butterfly, same 
3,000 specimens were labeled, of which we received 
only 7 returns, none of them significant, As you 
are no daubt well aware, it would be necessary to 
mark many thousands of butterflies in order to ob= 
tain a few significant returns. 


"We intend to continue our work this year, with 
the assistance of sane of the members of the natur= 
alists' club, Perhaps our combined efforts may pro- 
duce some interesting returns. ...Ihe method we used 
in marking the Monarch butterfly... proved very suc— 
cessful, It was possible to capture, insert the la- 
bel and liberate the specimen, on an average of eight 
seconds per specimen, and those returned to us still 
had the label intact and it was almost impossible to 
remove it without damaging the wing." 


C.A. Anderson, of Dallas, Texas, is now dipping 
part of the wing of Monarch butterflies in red chick 
dye just before he releases the specimens, The pro- 
cess apparently does not hamper their flying ability. 
He also stamps the wings to make identity certain in 
the event of recoveries. (See Lep. News 4: p.31). 


50 
A NEW GERMAN PERIODICAL FOR LEPIDOPTEROLOGY 


The only German periodical dealing exclusively 
with Lepidopterology was Iris (Dresden; since 1884), 
which was discontinued in 1944. Now the appearance 
of a new lepidopterological periodical, the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Lepidopterclogie, can be reported, It 
is published by Dr. Max Cretschmar (Celle), Albert 
Grabe (Dortmund), and Georg Warnecke (Hamburg-Alto- 
na), editorship Hermann Jung (Viersen). The annual 
subscription fee is 16 German Marks, The first is- 
sue, of May 1950, which has been sent to The Lepid- 
opterists' Society, contains 64 pages (2 plates); 
the whole annual volume will have 192 pages, Arti- 
cles in all modern languages are to be sent to the 
editors, of whom Dr. Cretschmar and Herr Warnecke 
are members of The Lepidopterists' Society (see mem— 
bership list). 


An introduction by the editors gives a short 
historical review of the German entomological per- 
iodicals and discusses the difficult situation of 
post-war German lepidopterology, The individual 
articles (see "Recent Literature on Lepidoptera") 
deal with faunistic field summaries, with general 
migration problems and the 1946 immigration of Ce- 
lerio lineata livornica into Central Europe, with 
the description of new forms of Nothris obscuripen- 
nis (Lep., Gelechiidae), of Actinote erinome (Lep., 
Acracinae), and of Qcenogyna latreillei (Lep., Arc= 
tiidae), with short notes and observations, and with 
a detailed review of recent literature. Besides 
German authors, there are articles by Austrian, 
Swedish, and Spanish lepidopterists,. 

This new periodical will be no doubt much wel- 
comed in Germany and the rest of Europe, It is to 
be hoped that the new Zeitschrift ftir Lepidopterolo= 
gie will have a long life and find a wide distribu- 
tion all over the world. 


Gerhard Hesselbarth 
Diepholz/Hann,, Germany 


[Ed. Note: This valuable new periodical should prove 
of interest to all lepidopterists who read German, 
We congratulate its founders on their bold venture 
under difficult conditions and on the high quality 
of the new Zeitschrift, Subscription fees should 
be sent to the publisher: Goecke and Evers, Krefeld, 


Germany. C.L.R.] 
kn 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN INDONESIA 
AND A NEW PERIODICAL 


After a lethargy of 8 years due to the war and 
to postwar difficulties, the "Nederlandsch-Indische 
Entomologische Vereeniging" has been reerected in 
Bogor (formerly Buitenzorg) on Dec. 11, 1949, under 
the new name of "Entomologische Vereeniging in In- 
donesié", The Society has the same aim as the pre- 
vious one, viz. to promote entamological science in 
Indonesia by means of meetings, exhibits, excur- 
sions and the publication of a periodical, "Idea" 
(named after a common Javanese Nymphalid butterfly, 
Idea (Hestia) hypermnestra Westw.). The chairman 
is Prof, Dr. L.J. Toxopeus, University of Indones- 
ia, Bandung, Java, 


Vol.IV, nos.4=5 


This periodical is a continuation of the Ento- 
mologische Mededeelingen van Nederlandsch-Indié of 
which volumes 1-7, 1935-1941, were issued; conse- 
quently Idea begins with volume 8, of which can- 
bined parts 1-2 appeared on May 8, 1950; one volume, 
consisting of four parts, will appear annually, Ex- 
cept for the abbreviated proceedings of the meet— 
ings, notes of the Board and an information column, 
leading articles and short papers will be printed, 
for which the English language has preference, but 
also Dutch and Indonesian with a short English sum- 
mary may be used, 


The members of the Society receive Idea free of 
charge, The annual contribution for the members 
abroad is an amount equivalent to $4.00 (U.S.A.). 
The subscription price for Idea is the same, 


Volumes of the Entomologische Mededeelingen van 
Nederlandsch-Indigé 1-7, 1935-1941, can be had from 
the Editor (Dr. A. Diakonoff, Pledang 25 pav., Bogor, 
Java, Indonesia) for the price of $4.00 (U.S.A.) 
per volume, 

A, Diakonoff 


[Ed. Note: Idea is on file in the Lepidopterists! 
Society library for reference by Society members, ] 


The PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF ENTOMOLOGY have been published and are now 
available for 50 Swedish crowns (about $10) from: 


Sekretariat, VIII Intern, Entomolog-Kongr,. 
Stockholm 50, Sweden 


Lm 
BOOK REVIEWS 


17. "De Plagen van de Cultuurgewassen in 
Indonesia", vol,1*, by L.G.E. Kalshoven 


The translation of the title is: "The Pests of 
Cultivated Plant Crops in Indonesia", It is in 
Dutch. This handbook is richly illustrated with 
drawings, photographs, and colored plates and forms 
an extract from notes and observations collected by 
many applied entomologists through more than twenty 
years. Since the handbook by Dammerman, Agricultur— 
al Zoology of the East Indian Archipelago, of 1929, 
no comprehensive work of this kind has been pub= 
lished in this country, A large part of the book 
is dedicated to insect pests; in this part the or- 
ders Apterygota, Dermaptera, Embioptera, Psocoptera, 
Isoptera, Thysanoptera, Rhynchota, Odonata, Neurop- 
tera, and a part of Lepidoptera are treated, Of the 
latter order the following heterocerous families are 
reviewed: Hepialidae, Cossidae, Squamuridae, Pyrali- 
dae, Thyrididae, Psychidae, Limacodidae, and Epipy- 
ropidae, The second part, which will appear in the 
course of this year, will deal with the remaining 
Lepidoptera and other insects, birds, and mammals, 
and also include English captions to illustrations 
in both parts, 

A, Diakonoff, Bogor, Java 


*512 po., 298 figs., 8 pls. Published 1950 by W. 
van Hoeve, The Hague, Netherlands, Price: 33.75 
guilders (Dutch). 
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MEASUREMENTS AND LEPIDOPTERA 


by F. Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


As the attention of lepidopterists shifts from 
species to subspecies the need develops for a bet— 
ter understanding of the value of measurements, So 
long as the taxonomist is dealing with species he 
usually can find differences that clearly set apart 
each species, Between subspecies the differences 
are more subtle and frequently are quantitative not 
qualitative, Just as soon as quantitative differen- 
ces become important the question of statistical 
significance arises, If two fractions of a popula- 
tion seem to differ in size, is this difference 
real? If two fractions differ in the amount of 
marking, are these differences real? 


Since the turn of the century, mathematicians 
have been devising methods for testing the validity 
of differences among all sorts of measures and 
based upon samples of various sizes, All too few 
taxonomists have used these useful aids, An out=- 
standing proponent of statistics in taxonomy has 
been Kinsey, working with gall-forming insects, Few 
others have made any use of statistics in all of its 
aspects, It is time that all taxonomists who use 
measurements become aware of the usefulness of this 
tool. 


Generally the taxonomist is satisfied with giv— 
ing an average dimension or frequency with no refer- 
ence to the size of the series studied nor to the 
variability found, All too often size is given en- 
pirically - "subspecies A is a little larger than 
subspecies B", Such a statement has no value, To 
point up just what I mean let me take examples from 
a study that has all of the earmarks of a thorough 
job yet falls down miserably so far as measurements 
are concerned, Its author has gone into far more 
numerical detail than have most of the current work- 
ing taxonomists, For all of this, the results of 
his labors are of little use, in fact may be mis— 
leading, because he did not discover how much varia- 
tion from his stated measures might be expected. 


I have before me a recent generic revision, Prof. 
V. Nabokov's "Nearctic Lycaeides" (Bull. M.C.Z. 101: 
479-541; 1949). It gives every evidence of being a 
painstakingly careful study of these "Blues", Many 
of the conclusions at which Prof, Nabokov arrives 
are based upon careful measurements; yet nowhere 
does he give evidence of having tested the statisti- 
cal validity of these measurement—based conclusions, 
This, for me, detracts much from the value of the 
work, 


In several places, such as on p.525, Prof, Nabo- 
kov notes that the length of "F", a part of the male 
genitalia, varies with the size of the insect when 
that size is noted in terms of the maximum radius of 
the forewing. His table of means for the genitalic 
measures F, H, U, and E. on p.540 does not mention 
the means for the wing-length, Without this last 
measure "F", for instance, is proportional to the 


size of the insect or varies independently of the 
size, Yet Prof, Nabokov seems to use the absolute 
length of "F" as a diagnostic character with no re- 
ference to the length of the forewing, 


If, for each race, a table of measurements like 
that on p.513 had been included for each specimen 
examined, then Prof. Nabokov's measurements would 
have much more meaning. I realize that such inclu- 
sion would have added two or three pages to the 
printed result, Perhaps the editors and not Prof, 
Nabokov are responsible, The detailed data set 
forth in the table referred to might have been 
greatly reduced and have been even more useful if 
several simple statistical procedures had been used, 
It is unfortunate that the great majority of taxo- 
nomic biologists fail to make use of these tech- 
niques for stating a lot in a small space, 


Taking the table referred to in the preceding 
paragraph as an example let us see how much more 
informative the data can be made, The length of 
nine falces are given; also the mean and the range 
of length, A few minutes’ work with a pencil and 
pad shows that the mean and its probable error are 
48.8 +1.7 units, and that the standard deviation is 
2.45 units. One step further shows that in a typi- 
cal population of lycaeides argyrognomen sublivens, 
the race being discussed, 95% of the specimens 
will have falces that fall between 44.0 and 53.6 
units in length and 99 Z% of such specimens captured 
will have falces that fall between 42.4 and 55.2 
units in length, 


Although a table of data is not presented for 
the next race discussed, longius, measurements on 
seven specimens are scattered in the text. When 
these are gathered and treated statistically and 
compared with the data for sublivens it appears 
that in a large series of these two races there 
will be a considerable overlap in dimensions, 


sublivens longius 

Number of Specimens 9 ti 
Mean Length of "F" 48.8 + 1.7 53.9+1.8 
Standard Deviation 2.45 2.70 
95% Limits 44.0- 53.6 48.6 -59.2 
42.4=-55,.2 47.0 -60.8 


99,7 Idimits 


The question then is, is the apparent differ- 
ence seen in the mean lengths of "F" real or only 
a result of the small size of the sample used? This 
can be tested mathematically and the chance of the 
two being samples drawn from the same general popu- 
lation estimated, The difference between the two 
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means is 5.1 41.3. The difference is 3,92 times 
its probable error, The chance of this occurring 
solely through the technique by which the samples 
were drawn is less than 1 in 120 — assuming that 
sublivens_ and longius might constitute extremes of 
a single natural population. On such a basis it 
would require a series of about 1000 measurements 
-to prove STATISTICALLY whether or not the observed 
difference was really of racial value, However, 
since Prof, Nabokov has pointed out that size of 
the insect has sanething to do with the length of 
"F" the above conclusion is not valid since size of 
the insect was not considered, The fact that my 
series of three topotypical longius are about the 
same size as Prof, Nabokov's series of sublivens 
may be considered an INDICATION but cannot be used 
statistically. Only the seven specimens used for 
the genitalic statistics can be used. 


All of Prof, Nabokov's time-consuming counts of 
scale-rows means nothing until the statistical para- 
meters of the data on each subspecies is established, 
His original data should be properly analyzed and 
then those data published. When this is done same 
order may came of the chaotic mass of information 
presented in the paper. 


Vol. IV, nos.4-5 


Perhaps there are some readers of The Lepidop- 
terists' News who would like to use more refined 
statistical procedures but hesitate because of lack 
of statistical training. They should not hesitate 
if they can do simple arithmetic accurately. Math- 
ematical procedures boil down to the four funda=- 
mentals of addition, substraction, multiplication, 
and division, Many of the simpler methods of test- 
ing the significance of measurements can be learned 
quickly. To aid those who are interested in improv- 
ing the quality of their work this way I propose to 
present a series of five articles discussing the use 
of different statistical procedures that have proved 
useful in taxonomy. 


The first of these will deal mostly with defin- 
itions and where to find detailed instructions 
about the mathematics involved. This will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of sample sizes and the ef- 
fects of the size on the resultant parameters, The 
third will be devoted to frequency measures and 
next to correlation measures, The final article 
will treat comparisons of series and of individuals, 


MISCELLANY 


CORRECTION ON THE HOPE DEPARTMENT 


In the note on the retirement of Prof, G,D.Hale 
Carpenter [Lep. News 4: p.9], by some unaccountable 
lapse we gave the Hope Professorship for Cambridge 
University. The distinguished Hope Department is of 
course at Oxford, in the University Museum. Can- 
bridge has no chair of Entomology. Drs. P.H.H. Gray 
and C.B, Williams kindly called our attention to 
the error. Doubtless many other English colleagues 
were startled. Being a Harvard man at Yale I should 
have learned by now to be very precise in references 
to universities! My sincere apologies are extended 
to Professor Carpenter. 

C.L. Remington 


So 
Minoru Sawada, a sophomore in the Hokkaido Lib- 
eral Arts College, hopes to exchange letters and 
butterfly specimens with students in other countries, 
His address is: South 8, West 26, Sapporo, Japan, 


Sa 
The note regarding pin labels available from The 
Nature Co., P.O. Box 403, Covington, la. [Lep. News 
4: P.31] was out-of-date regarding the prices, The 
correct prices on four-line (or less) labels are: 
$0.55 per 500, $0.85 per 1000, and $0.55 for each 
additional thousand of the same label, 


a 

PLEASE SEND PROMPT NOTIFICATION 
TO THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' NEWS 
WHEN YOUR ADDRESS IS CHANGED 


C.L.R. 


A recent letter from Austin H, Clark, of the 
U.S, National Museum, has a note on a curious Lep- 
idoptera larva he has encountered: "In New England 
there is a micro that feeds as a larva on the 
woolly exudations of woolly aphids on the alder. I 
have found these larvae when looking for the larvae 
of Feniseca, but I have never raised them, They 
seem only to neatly shave the aphids, never eating 


them." 
So 


Herr Georg Warnecke, of Hamburg, Germany, writes 
that Guenge's record of the noctuid, Crymodes exu- 
lis borea H.-S., occurring in Lapland has never been 
confirmed, Careful collecting has failed to reveal 
it in Lapland or any other part of Fennoscandfa. In 
the Lep. News (vol.4: p.29) Johnston quoted McDun- 
nough's note on Guenée's statement. 


Dr. R. Mell, Hainbuchenstrasse 34, Berlin-Froh- 
nau, Germany, wishes to sell paratypes of 9 new spe- 
cies and 37 new subspecies of Lepidoptera described 
by him from China, These include butterflies, 
Sphingidae, Brahmeidae, Saturniidae, Catocala, etc. 


SS, 

We have a supply of membership applications and 
the circular announcement for the IXth International 
Congress of Entomology, to be held in Amsterdam in 
August 1951. We will be very glad to send them to 
Lepidopterists' Society members requesting them and 
are particularly anxious to have the names of all 
Society members planning to attend the Congress, 


Se 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep- 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is 
hoped eventually that our coverage of the world litera- 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included, In the first three volumes of the Lep. News 
886 were listed, Abstracts give all new subspecies ani 
higher categories with generotypes and type localities, 
Papers of only local interest are merely listed, Pa- 
pers devoted entirely to economic aspects will be omit~ 
ted, Reprints are solicited from all publishing mem 
bers and the many recently received are gratefully ac- 
knowledged, Initials of cooperating abstractors are as 
follows: (P.B.) - P.F. Bellinger; (A.D.) - A. Diakon- 
off; (C.dP.) - C.F. dos Passos; (L.G.) — L.A, Gozmany; 
(G.dL.) - G, de Lattin; (C.R.) - C.L. Remington; (T.S.) 
- T, Shirdzu. A complete set of these pages, for clip- 
ping and filing, may be obtained for Vol.4 for $0.50. 


254. Agenjo, R., "El aparato auxiliar del andropigio en 
las Epischnia Hb., y descripcion de una nueva especie 
de este genero dedicada al Excmo, Sr. Presidente de 
la Republica Argentina, General D, Juan Domingo Peron 
(Lep. Phycit.)" [In Spanish]. Eos, vol.24: pp.7-24, 
2 pls., 6 figs. 31 Mar, 1948. Describes as new E, 
peroni (Spain), Discusses at length the three Span- 
ish spp., with comparative descriptions and figures 
and outline of distribution, [P.B.] 

255. Agenjo, R., "Sobre la morfologia y distribucion 
geografica de Issoria lathonia (L,) en Espafia" [In 


Spanish], Eos, vol.24: pp.29-55, 2 pls. 31 Mar. 
1948. Discusses distribution and variation at length, 


Describes 15 'forms', 7 of them new; all are figured, 
some in color, Naming of these forms, which the au- 
thor himself does not consider worth subspecific rank 
is a defect in an excellent paper, [P.B.] 

256, Agenjo, R., "La 9 de Adalbertia castiliaria (Stgr,) 
y una segunda generacion de esta especie (Lep. Geom,)" 
[In Spanish], Eos, vol.24: pp.213-232, 3 pls. 30 
June 1948, Describes both (naming latter); compares 
sp. with superficially similar ones, [P.B.] 

257. Agenjo, R., "Nuevas subespecies burgalesas de las 
Anthrocera rhadamanthus (Esp.), fausta (L.) y trifo- 
ii (Esp. )" [In Spanish], Eos, vol.24: pp.391-401. 
31 Oct. 1948. Describes as new: A. (Peristygia) rha- 
damanthus rasura, A, (Agrumenia) fausta fernan, and 
A, Anthrocera) trifolii lain-calvo, all from Burgos 
Province, Spain, No figures. PB, ] 

258. Agrell, Ivar, "Some Experiments concerning Ther- 
mal Adjustment and Respiratory Metabolism in In- 


sects." Arkiv fdr Zool., vol.39A, no.10: 48 pp., 19 
figs. 10 Jan. 1948. Study of the effects of tem- 


perature changes on metabolism in a number of in- 
sects, including Ephestia larvae and Phalera bucepha~ 
la pupae, [P.B. 

259, Anonymous, "An Oleander Butterfly (Euploea corin- 
na)." Agr, Gaz, N.S. Wales, vol.59: pp.90-91, 1 fig. 
1 Feb, 1948. 

260, Anonymous, "The Orange-Barred Grass Moth (Butane 
terminalis)." Agr, Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.59: p.91, 3 


figs. al Feb, 1948. 

261, Anonymous, "Cabbage Moths (Plutella mac mnig) 
and Cabbage White Butterflies (Pieris rapae)." Agr. 
Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.59: pp.203-205, 4 figs. 1 Apr. 


1948, 

262, Anonymous, "Caterpillars." Agr, Gaz. N.S. Wales, 
vol,59: pp.261-262, 5 figs. 1 May 1948, JZizeeria 
labradus, Maruca testulalis, Heliothis armigera, Plu- 


gia sp. ([P.B.] 


263. Anonymous, "The Fruit-Tree Moth Borer (Maroga uni- 


puncta)." Agr, Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.59: pp.374-375, 
2 figs, 1 July 1948. 


264. Anonymous, "The Heliothis Caterpillar (Heliothis 


armigera)." Agr, Gaz. N.S. Wales, vol.59: pp.470- 
479, 6 figs. 1 Sept. 1948, 


265, Antram, Chas. B,, "Note on the Butterflies of the 
New Forest Area in 1948 Compared With 1947 and Wea- 
ther Conditions." Ent, Rec. and Journ, Var., vol. 
60: pp.122-124, Dec, 1948. 

266, Arbuthnot, K.D,, "Temperature and Precipitation 
in Relation to the Number of Generations of European 
Corn Borer in the United States." U.S.D.A. Tech. 
Bull,, no. 987: 22 pp., 5 figs. July 1949. Predic- 
tion of no. of generations to be expected in various 
parts of the U.S,, based on observed relation between 
climate and no. of generations in the Old World. No. 
of generations genetically controlled, [P.B.] 

267, Ard6, Paul, and Bertil Lindquist, "On Laspeyresia 
grossana Haw,, a pest in the beech woods of north- 
western Europe" [In Swedish, English summary]. 
Medd. Stat. Skogsforskinst., vol.36, no.4: 30 pp., 
= afte 1948. Morphology, biology, distribution, 
P.B. 

268, Astaurov, B.L., "Iskusstvennyi temperatunyi par- 
tenogenez u kitalsk og odu'ovogo shelkoprfada (Anthe- 
raea pernyi Guér-Mén.)* [Artificial parthenogenesis 
produced by heat in the Chinese silkworm] [In Russ- 


4an]. Doklady Akad, Nauk SSSR, vol.59: pp.1029- 
1032, 1948. 


269, Bailey, Stanley F., "The Peach Twig Borer." Cal- 
4f. Agr. Exp.Sta. Bull., no.708: 56 pp., 12 figs. 


Sept, 1948, General account of Anarsia lineatella, 
[P.B, } 

270, Bank, G., Jr., "De kwiklamp als lokmiddel voor 
insecten" [In Dutch; Mercury vapour lamp as trap 


for insects], Ent. Berichten, vol.12: pp.433-434. 
1 Nov. 1949, Mercury vapour lamps are extremely 
useful in collecting nocturnal Lepidoptera because: 
1) of the great attractive power upon insects; and 
2) of their economy (160 watt with light intensity 
of 300 decalumen), The number of specimens attract- 
ed is about seven or eight times as large as with 
ordinary filament lamps. [A.D.] 

271, Berney, R.W., "Interesting Butterflies at Kake- 
mega." Nature in E, Africa, ser.2, no.l: pp.5-6. 
May 1949. 

272, Beebe, William, "What's in a Butterfly's Name?" 
Animal Kingdom, vol.51: pp.14-15, 2 figs. Jan.-Feb. 
1948, Popular account of Linnaeus' method of naming 
butterflies, [P.B.] 

273. Benander, Per, "Gotlandska smafjarilar, nya for 
Sverige (Lep.)" [In Swedish, English summary], Op- 
uscula Entomologica, vol.13: p,171. 31 Dec. 1948. 

274. Bentinck, G.A., "Nieuwe en zeldzame Lepidoptera 
in 1948" [In Dutch; New and rare Lep, in 1948]. Ver- 
plag 8lste Wintervergadering Nederl. Ent. Ver., pp. 
v-vii, 1 Mar, 1950, Captures of seven species of 
Microlepidoptera new for the fauna of Holland and of 
a number of other rare species are recorded. [A.D.] 

275. Bird, J.F., "Notes on Migrants and Light in North 
Somerset During 1947." Ent, Rec. and Journ, Var., 
vol.60: pp.105-107, Oct, 1948. 

276, Breakey, E.P., and G.S, Batchelor, "The Orange 
Tortrix, a Pest of Raspberries in Western Washing- 
ton," Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.41: pp.805-806, June 
1948, 

277. Brunn, Henrik, "Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Schmet- 
terlingsfauna von Vastmanland und Harjedalen" [In 
Swedish, German summary]. Opuscula Entomologica, 
vol,13: pp.157-158, 31 Dec, 1948, 
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278, Brunson, M.H., "Secondary Parasites of the Orient- 
al Fruit Moth through Macrocentrus ancylivorus," 
Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.41: pp.119-120. Feb. 1948, 

279. Brunson, M.H., and H.W, Allen, "Oriental Fruit 
Moth Cocoon Parasites." Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.41: 
ppe446-450, June 1948. 

280. Bryk, Felix, "Daniel Solander, der ursprungliche 
Besitzer des aufgefundenen Linnéschen Typus von Pa- 
pilio teucer L. (Lep. Brassolidae)" [In German], 
QOpuscula Entomologica, vol.13: p.168, 31 Dec. 1948. 

281. Bryk, Felix, "Entomological Results from the Swed=- 
ish Expedition 1934 to Burma and British India, Le- 
pidoptera: Fam, Notodontidae Stephens, Cossidae New- 
man und Hepialidae Stephens, Gesammelt von Rene Ma- 
laise" [In German}, Arkiv fdr Zoologi, vol.42A, no. 
19: 51 pp., 4 plse, 1 map. 1950. Describes the fol- 
lowing as new [new genera in CAPITALS, the type spe- 
cies or subspecies (sic!), also new, immediately fol- 
lowing]: (Notodontidae) Dudusa sphingiformis birmana; 
ANGUSTIALA, A, cryptocephala; Plusiogramma aurosigna 
form homogena; Phalera sangana birmicola; P, albicay- 
da; PHALEROMIMUS, P, albocalceolata; PHEOSIOPSIS, P, 
niveipicta; Pydna aurata midas; P. eburnea; P, (Cei- 
Ya) griseodivisa; P, (C.) albidostriata; P, (C.) me- 
diodivisa; P. @,)) ominens; P, (C. lusioides; P, 
(cS) alboflavida; P.? brunneosticta; Pseudofentonia 


obliquiplaga roseogrisea; P, diversipectinata; Stau- 
ropus ferrugineozonatus; S. sporadochlorus; LIBIDO, 
L, voluptuosa (!)5 MIMESTSOMERA, M, aureobrunnea; Di- 
cranura birmica; Damata longipennis japonica (Japan) ; 
Notodonta flavicincta birmidonta; N. peniculus; N, 
scutellaris; N. antennalis; SPATALINA, S, argentata 
birmalina; NEOPHYTA, N. argentifera sikkima; Rosama 
plusioides X-magnum; R, sororella (Shan States); R. 
eminens; PSEUDONERICE, P, unidentata; Pygaera fulgu- 
rita larga; P, mahatma; PODOCRYPTULA, P, nana (Tenas- 


serim) ; Cossidae) Xyleutes obliquifascia; X, clara; 
Cutopta albonubilosug birmanopta; (Hepialidae) Hepia~ 
lus ebba. Type locality of all, unless specified, is 
Kambaiti, N, Burma; a more extensive range is given 
for some, but no specimens are recorded from other 
localities, Notes on some other spp, Adults of most 
of above are figured; no figures of venation, no men- 
tion or figures of genitalia, The new genus Neophy- 
ta is not described at all! Future workers will suf- 
fer for papers like this, [P.B.] 

282. Burkhardt, V.R., "Collecting in West Surrey - 


1947." Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol.60: pp.25—28. 
Mar. 1948. 


283. Burr, Malcolm,"Field Notes from Anatolia." Ent, 
Rec, Journ, Var., vol.59: pp.148-151; vol.60: pp. 
10-14, 71-73 ,103-105,112-115; 4 pls. Dec. 1947; Jan., 
June, Oct.,Nov. 1948. 

284. Carlgren, Georg, "En for Sverige ny noctuid" [In 
Swedish, English summary], Opuscula Entomologica, 
vol,13: p.45. 21 June 1948. Rhyacia saucia, [P.B.] 

285. Carolsfeld-Krausé, A.C., "Some remarks on the sy- 
nonyny of the Fagus-feeding Nepticulae (Nepticulidae, 
Lepidoptera)." Ent, Meddelelser, vol.25: pp.299-310, 
1 pl. 25 Nov. 1948. Synonymizes N. hemargyrella and 
N. tityrella under N, turicella, and N. fulgens under 
N. basalella, Rejects N, brunnensis, based on a 
single empty mine, Notes on life history. [P.B.] 

286. Caspari, Ernst, "Physiological Action of Eye Color 
Mutants in The Moths Ephestia Ikdihniella and Ptycho- 
poda seriata." Quart, Rev. Biol., vol.24: pp.185- 
199, 4 figs. Sept. 1949. The phenotypic effect of 
certain eye-color mutants in various insects is knom 
to be mediated by diffusible substances ("hormones") 
present in the larval and pupal hemolymph, Because 
of the possibility of chemical analysis of intermed- 
iate substances and reactions, these forms are espec- 
ially favorable for studies on the mechanism of gene 
action, Dr. Caspari, the original discoverer of this 
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phenomenon in Ephestia, reviews thoroughly the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge dealing with eye-structure 
and development, pigment chemistry, and the nature 
and physiological action of the diffusible substances 
concerned, It is perhaps unfortunate that the scope 
of the review could not have been extended to include 
the great amount of information available from simi- 
lar studies in other insects, notably Drosophila and 
Bombyx; however, the present treatment makes for a 
more compact summary, while sacrificing little infor- 
mation of general importance. [P.B.] 

287, Caspari, E., and J. Richards, "Genic Action." 
Carnegie Inst, Wash, Yearbook, vol.47: pp.183~-189. 
1948. Discusses mode of action of gene g (white 
eye) in Ephestia, [P.B.] 

288, Chamberlin, Joseph C,, "Insects of Agricultural 
and Household Importance in Alaska with Suggestions 
for Their Control." Alaska Agr, Exp, Sta. Circ., 
no.9: 59 pp., 21 figs. 1949. Includes descriptions 
and figures of several moths and larvae, ([P.B.] 

289. Ciampolini, Mario, "Contributo alla conoscenza 
morfologica e biologica della Diloba le 
L. (Lepidoptera Noctuidae)." [In Italian]. Redia, 
vol.33: pp.143-189, 28 figs. 1948. An exhaustive 
monograph of this species; all stages are described 
and figured, [P.B.] 

290. Clausen, Lucy, "The Life History of the Monarch 
Butterfly." Am, Mus, Nat, Hist. Sci. Guide, no.132: 
15 pp., 13 figs. 1948. Popular account. fp.B.] 

291. Cockayne, E.A., "Selidosema plumaria, Schiff., 

R. tyronensis." Ent. Rec. Journ, Var., vol.60: 
P79. July/Aug. 1948, Names an extinct 'race' from 
a single bog. [P.B.] 

292. Cockayne, E.A., "Aberrations of British Lepidop- 
tera (Geometridaes." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.49-55, 
1 pl. Mar, 1950. Describes and names 28, ([P.B.] 

293. Cole, A.C., "Illustrated keys to the immature 
forms (exclusive of eggs, nymphs, and pupae) of the 
more common orders and families of Tennessee in- 


sects." Rep. Reelfoot Lake Biol, Sta., vol.ll: pp. 
28-44, 2 pl. Jan. 1947. Includes key to 18 fami- 


lies of Lepidoptera, [P.B.] 

294. Comenga, M. and E, Ojeda, “Sobre el metabolismo 
del Bombyx mori L, I, Antecedentes y composition 
global, II.Materia seca y agua, III, Glicidos y li- 
pides, IV.Metabolismo de Protides" [In Spanish, 
English summary]. Rev.Espafiola Fisiol.,vol.3: pp. 
145-164, 351-370; vol.4: pp.l09-116, 117-120, June, 
Dec.1947; June 1948. Series deals with larval meta- 
bolism and its modification in later stages. [P.B.] 


295. Comstock, John Adams, "Notes on the life history 


of Orthodes accurata Hy.Edwards." Bull, So. Calif. 
Acad. Sci., vol.46: pp.124-126, 1 pl, 20 Apr. 1948. 
Describes and figures mture larva and pupa. Food 
plant Brickellia sp. ([P.B.] 


296. Comstock, John A., "The larva and pupa of Eumaeus 


Bull. So. Galif. Acad. Sci., vol.47: 
20 July 1948. Mature larva and pupa 
Food plant Dioén edule.[P.B.] 


debora Hbn." 
pp.3-5, 1 pl. 
described and figured. 


297. Comstock, John Adams, "The mature larva and pupa 


of Arctonotus terlootii Hy.Edw." Bull. So, Calif, 
Acad. Sei., vol.47: pp.49-51, 2 figs. 20 Aug. 1948. 
Both figured, Food plant Boerhaavia concinna, [P.B.] 


298, Corporaal, J.B., "Diefstal van Lepidoptera te Pa- 


rijs" [In Dutch; Theft of Lepidoptera in Paris]. 
Verslag 8lste Wintervergadering Nederl. Ent, Ver.: 
Peiv. 1 Mar.1950, About 20,000 specimens from the 
large Le Moult collection of Heterocera of the world 
have been stolen, A French lepidopterist is suspect— 
ed but there are no proofs, (A warning for everyone 
who buys mterial of this group, chiefly Morpho, Or- 
nithoptera, Charaxes, Agias, Papilio, Parnassius, 
etc.). [A.D] 
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299. da Costa Lima, A,, "Sobre Parasitos e Hipoparasi- 
tos do Curuqueré (Alabama argillacea)" [In Portu- 
guese]., An. Acad. Brasil, Cien., vol.20: pp.31-37, 
4 figs. 1948. Lists about 50 parasites; describes 
one new ichneumonid. [P.B.] 

300. Couchman, L.E,, "Notes on the Geographical Races 
of Hesperilla chrysotricha Meyrick and Lower (Lepid- 
optera-Hesperiidae)." Pap. Proc. Roy. Soc, Tasmania, 
1948: pp.65-73, 1 pl. 15 Sept. 1949. Describes as 
new: H, c. naua (Pt. Lincoln, S, Australia); H. c. 
lunawanna (S, Tasmania), Discusses range, distin- 
guishing characters and biology of these and 4 other 
subspecies. [P.B.] 

301. Crozes, J., "Melanargia syllius Herbst, dans la 
Basse-Ariege" [In French], Rev. Frang. Lepid., vol. 
1l: pp.230-231, 22 Jan. 1948. 

302, Danilevsky, A.S., "Novye Predstaviteli Roda Hemi- 
mene Hbn, (Lepidoptera, Tortricidae) Palearkticheskoi 
Fauny" [In Russian; New representatives of the genus 
Hemimene in the Palearctic fauna], Ent, Obozrenie, 
vol.30: pp.68-81, 19 figs. 1948. Describes as new: 
H. filipjevi (West Georgia); H. Salant es (Sinki- 
ang); H, immaculate (E. Caucasus); H. alb a (N. 
Caucasus); H. cinerascens (E, Europe Eo Ty H. 
caucasica (Transcaucasus); H. ceili (Daghestan) ; 
H, eximia (N, Caucasus); H. rjabovi (Daghestan); H. 
inconspicua (Armenia); H. fusca (Daghestan); H. ural- 

is (S. Urals); H. proxima "Filipjev (in litt.)" 
Cnisneeten: H. unicolor "Filipjev (in litt.)" (Dagh- 
estan), Gives new name H, pseudoalpestrana to sp. 
apparently confused with alpestrana, Figures genita- 
aa of all. but pseudoalpestrana and alpestrana. [P. 
B, 

303. Danilevsky, A.S., "Fotoperiodicheskafa reaktsifa 
nasekomykh v uslovifakh iskusstvennogo osveshchenifa" 
[In Russian; Photoperiodic reactions of insects under 
similar conditions of artificial illumination], Dok- 
lady Akad, Nauk SSSR, vol.60: pp.481-484. 1948. 

304. Danilevsky, A.S., and G.G. Shel'deshova, "Biolog— 
ifa i morfologicheskie osobennosti grushevol plodoz- 
horki (Carpocapsa pyrivora Danilevsky)" [Biology and 
morphological features of the pear leaf roller; in 
Russian], Zool. Zhurnal, vol.29: pp.69-81, 5 figs. 
1950. 

305, Dannreuther, T., "Maximm year records of immi- 
grant Lepidoptera in the British Isles," Journ. Sci. 
Brit, Ent,, vol.3: pp.49%5l. 15 Mar. 1949. 

306, Dannreuther, T., "Records of five rare vagrant 
Wainscots (Lep., Leucania) observed in the British 
Isles during 1945-48." Journ, Soc, Brit, Ent., vol. 
3: pp.51-53. 15 Mar. 1949. 

307. Dannreuther, T,, "Records of Heliothinae (Lep.) 
observed in the British Isles during 1945-48." Journ, 
Soc, Brit, Ent., vol.3: pp.53-58. 15 Mar. 1949. 

308. Darlow, H.M., "Insects Taken at Sea, August to Oc- 
tober, 1947." Entomologist, vol.81: pp.158-163. 
July 1948. 

309, Dethier, V.G., "Life history of Hesperia leonardus 
Harr." Bull. So. Cal. Acad. Sci., vol.47: pp.l-2, 2 
figs, 20 July 1948. Completes description of life 
history, Figures pupa and larval head. ([P.B.] 

310, Dethier, V.G., and L.E, Chadwick, "Chemoreception 
in Insects," Physiol, Revs., vol.27: pp.220-254. 
April 1948. Review article, Covers work on olfac- 
tion and contact chemoreception, the distinction be- 
tween them, and factors affecting both senses, Much 
work on the Lepidoptera is reviewed. [P.B.] 

311. van Deurs, W., "Nye og sjaeldne Sommerfugle 1 
1947" [In Danish], Ent. Meddelelser, vol.25: pp. 
eee 15 June 1948, New records for Denmark, 

PB, 


312, Diakonoff, A,, "Case-bearing Lepidoptera II (10th 
Paper on Indo-Malayan and Papuan Microlepidoptera)." 
Treubia, vol.19: pp.177-182, 2 figs, 2 pl. May 1948. 
Describes as new Hypophrictig saprophaga (E, Sumatra); 
describes larva and pupa. Larvae saprophagous, liv- 
ing at first in bumble-bee nests, Lists congeneric 
spp., with range and notes on larval habits, [P.B.] 

313, Diakonoff, A., "Microlepidoptera of the Wissel 
Lakes, West New Guinea, II," Trevbia, vol.19: pp. 
183-195, 4 figs., 3 pls. May 1948, Describes as 
new the following spp. (new genera, all monotypical, 
in capitals): (Tortricidae) Zacorisca helminthopho- 
ra; (Eucosmidae) ALLODAPELLA daemonia, Peridae 
hagna; (Carposinidae) Meridarchis monopa; (Gelechii- 
dae) NEOLECHIA gamma; (Cryptophasidae) Cryprophasa 
psiloderma, C, proleuca, STACHYNEURA iogtipma, Agrio- 
phara asaphes; (Senmecleteintidaa) EUDAEMONEURA Je- 
cithochra, Figures head and venation of new genera, 
and & genitalia of all new spp. except M, monopa. 
Discusses several other species of micros; all from 
W. New Guinea. [P.B.] 

314. Diakonoff, A., "Fauna Buruvana, Microlepidoptera 
II," Treubia, vol.19: pp.197-219, 28 figs. May 
1948. Describes as new the following spp., all from 
Buru (new genera, monotypical, in capitals): (Glyphi- 
pterygidae) CERCOSIMMA electrodes (also Celebes), 
Hilarographa ludens, Imma iota, Phycodes mcrosa, An- 
thophila macropa, Glyphipteryx metron, G. monodonta; 
Ce Re) PSYGMOMORPHA trisecta; (Cosmoptery- 
gidae) Pyroderces resoluta; (Cryptophasidae) Acria 
psathyra, Odites duodaca; (Schrecksteiniidae) Stath- 
mopoda divisa, S, triplex, S. bicycla, Thrambeutis 

elanocephala; (Orneodidae) eodeg fumosa; (Plutel- 
lidae) Anaphantis aurifraga; (Lithocolletidae) Catop~ 
tilia daedala, Opogona glaphyra, 0. ota; (Tinei- 


dae) Hypophrictis dichorrhaga, Figures head and ven- 
ation of new genera and genitalia of new spp. Lists 


other spp. taken on Buru, with synonymy and range [8] 
315. Diakonoff, A., "Notes on synonymy of some South 
Asiatic Microlepidoptera", Bijdr. tot Dierkunde, 
vol,28: pp.133-139. 1949. The following synonymy 
is given: Phaloniidae: Clysiana opistodonta Diak.= 
C. reliquatrix Meyr.; C. reliquatrix Diak. nec, Meyr. 
= C, tenggerensis Diak. (nom.nov.). Tortricidae: 
Zacorisca stephanitis Meyr. = Z, taminia Feld.; Ter- 
threutis duosticta Wilem, and Stringer = I. sphaero- 
cosma Meyr.; Amniodeg Meyr; = Terthreutis Meyr. ; 
Rhapsodica Meyr. (xyloryctidae) = Leontochroma Wals, 
Eucosmidae: Eucosma brachyptycha Meyr. and Idiogra- 
phis zophocosma Meyr., = Cryptaspasma lugubris Feld.; 
Eucosma leucaspis Meyr., Platypeplus rhynchias Meyr. 
and Argyroploce peltastica Meyr. = A. discana Feld.; 
A, heteraspis Meyr., = A. simeiculta Meyr.; A. philo- 
gompsa Meyr, = A. harmonica Meyr.; A. tetraploca Meyr. 
= A, strepsibathra Meyr.; A. onychosema Meyr, = A. 
confertana Walk.; A. hydrargyra Meyr. = A. herbifera 
Meyr.; A. conchifera Meyr. = A. albitibiana Snell.; 
Eucelis ochreoceroinga Wals., Eucosma trophiodes Meyr, 
and E, melanaula Meyr. = E. falcang Wals.; Procoronis 
rhotias Meyr. = P. swinhoeang Wals.; Laspeyresia cym- 
balorg Meyr. = Enarmonia novarana Feld.; Laspeyresia 
ptychora Meyr. = Enarmonia pseudonectig Meyr.; Laspey- 
resia hacmograpta Meyr. = Enarmonia delectana Snell; 
E. koenigiana Fabr., a distinct species; Laspeyresia 
exemplarig Meyr, = Enarmonia hemicosma Low, Glyphip- 
terygidae: Irianasgsa alcyonopa Meyr, = I. speciosana 
Pag.; Simaethis nubicincta Meyr, = Imma mormona Meyr.; 
Badera prodigella Walk, = Tortyra divitiosa Walk.; 
T, beryllitis Meyr. = I, pretiosa Walk,; Simaethi 
pilaria Meyr, = Anthophila dichlora Meyr. [A.D.] 
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316, Dillon, Lawrence S., "The Tribe Catagrammini (Lep- 
idoptera: Nymphalidae), Part I, The Genus Cata~ 
gramma and Allies," Sci, Pub. Reading Pub. Mus. and 
Art Gallery, no.8: 113 pp., 14 pls. 3 Sept. 1948. 
Describes as new: PAULOGRAMMA (type C. pyracmon); 
CATACORE (type GC. kolyma); P. peristera piraya (Ar- 
gentina) ; Catagramma hydaspes peregrinata (Peru) ; Cc. 
h, dubiosa ("Amazon"); C, aegina sticheli (Honduras); 
C. mengeli (Peru); C. mionina acreensis (Brazil); C. 
atacama amastris (Colombia); C. a. bassleri (Peru); 
C. felderi seruniensie (Peru); GC. cyllene mad is 
(Brazil); C. levi (Peru); GC. hystaspes cuyaba (Bra- 
zil); C. h. macrifasciata (Brazil 3; C. cynosura fulva 
(Brazil); C. astarte astartoides (Bolivie) C. a. 
gtaudingeri (Venezuela); C. selima goyazae (Brazil); 
C. s. reflexa (Brazil); C. s. lilliputa (Colombia) ; 
C. excelsior michsneri (Colombia 3; C. e. uaupensis 
Brazil). Covers 101 forms in the three genera; 
figures almost all, [P.B.] 

317. Dowdeswell, W.H., and E.B. Ford, "Butterfly Migra- 
tions Noted in the Isles of Scilly in 1947." Entomo— 
logist, vol.8l: p.l4l. June 1948. 

318. Downes, J.A., "The history of the speckled wood 
butterfly (Pararge aegeria) in Scotland, with a dis- 
cussion of the recent changes of range of other Bri- 
tish butterflies." Journ. Anim, Ecol., vol.17: pp. 
131-137, 1 fig. Nov. 1948. Reports range changes of 
this and other spp, during the last century. Con- 
cludes that in view of these rapid changes zoogeo- 
graphical theories based on the British butterfly 
fauna cannot be firmly established, [P.B.] 

319. Easton, Nigel T., "Pieris napi, L. ab, rotunda, 
ab.nov." Ent, Rec, Journ, Var., vol.60: pp.121-122, 
Dec, 1948. Genetic form, with abnormal wings and 
reduced viability. [P.B.] 

320. Fearnehough, T.D., "Colour Variation in Pupae of 
Euphydryas aurinia."” Ent, Rec, Journ. Var., vol.60: 
ppe88-89, 1 pl. July/Aug. 1948. Describes differen- 
= eo specimens pupating in dark and in light. 
PB. 

321, Fernandez, Ambrosio, "Contribucion al conocimien- 
to de la biologia del lasiocampido Chondrostega van- 
dalicia Mill, (Lepidop. heteroc.), y descripcion de 
una forma nueva" [In Spanish], Rev. R. Acad, Cien. 
Madrid, vol.42: pp.117=-121. 1948. Discusses range 
and life history; names one aberration, ([P.B.] 

322, Evans, W.H., *Revisional Notes on African Hesper- 
iidae." Ann, Mag. Nat, Hist.,(ser.11) vol.13: pp. 
641-648, 1 fig. 8 Jan. 1947. Describes as news 
Coeliades keithloa lorenzo (Delagoa Bay); C. k. mer- 
va (Kenya); Eagris notteana knyshea (Cape of Good 
Hope); Sarangesa lucidella helena (Abyssinia); Aban- 
tis paradisea meru (Kenya) ; Astictopterus stellata 
amania (Usambara); Ampitlia capenas blanda (N. Rho- 
desia); Gorgyra pan (Usambara); Ceratrichia argyres— 
ticta enta Taeaeays C. bonga (Usambara); Andronymu 
neander torosa (Uganda); A. gander (Uganda); Gretna 
waga bugoma (Uganda); Parnara guttana (Usambara). 
Notes on other forms, ([P.B.] 

323. Fernandez, Ambrosio, "Rectificaciones y datos 
nuevos acerca de la biologia del lepidoptero Thauma- 
topoea herculeana Rmbr." [In Spanish]. Rev. R. Ac- 
ad. Cien, Madrid, vol.42: pp.303-308,. 1948. 

324. Fife, L. Courtney, "Studies of the Diapause in the 
Pink Bollworm in Puerto Rico." U.S.D.A. Tesh. Bull. 
no.977: 26 pp., 7 figs. Jan. 1949, Stimuli for ini- 
tiation and termination of diapause are drought and 
moisture respectively, but genetic control also ex— 
ists, [P.B.] 

325, Fisher, R.A., and E.B, Ford, "The spread of a 
gene in natural conditions in a colony of the moth 
Panaxia dominula L." Heredity, vol.l: pp.143-174, 2 
figs. 1948. Statistical analysis of changes in fre- 
quency of a gene affecting wing pattern in a local 
population over a period of years, The authors be- 


lieve that their results are inconsistent with the 
view that random fluctuations in gene frequency in 


1 July 1949. Iymantrie monacha. ([P.B.] 

327. Franklin, Henry J., "Cranberry Insects in Massa- 
chusetts." Mass, Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull., no.445: 64 
Ppe, 4 pls., 68 figs. 1948. 18 spp. of Lepidoptera 
discussed and figured, some in color, Practical 
keys to insects attacking cranberry. ([P.B.] 

328, Gardner, J.C.M., "On larvae of the Noctuidae (Le- 
pidoptera) = IV," Trans, Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond., vol. 
99: pp.291-318, 3 figs. 30 Sept. 1948, Conclusion 
of a series giving keys for some Indian spp. ([P.B.] 

329, Ghélélovitch, Sabbas, "Coelogregarina ephestiae, 
Schizogrégarine parasite d'Ephestia kubniella Z. 
(Lépidoptére)" [In French]. Arch, Zool, Exper.Gen., 
vol.85: N and R pp.155-168, 1 fig. 30 Apr. 1948. 
Morphology, life history, systematics, Original ge- 
neric name, Coelocystis, preoccupied. [P.B.] 

330. Gladman, John C., "Additional Notes on Arakan 
Butterflies." Journ, Bombay Nat, Hist. Soc., vol. 
48: pp.379-380. Apr. 1949. 

331. Goldschmidt, R., "A Note on Industrial Melanism 
in Relation to Some Recent Work With Drosophila," 
Amer, Nat., vol.81: ppe474-476. Nov.—Dec.1948. Sug- 
gests that melanism is linked genetically to tolera- 
aS i large amounts of metal salts in larval food, 

P.B. 

332, Gorter, A.J., "Nachtvlinders op bloeiende Epilob- 
ium" [In Dutch}. Ent. Berichten, vol.12: p.380. 

333. Hackman, Walter, "On the Systematics of the Coleo- 
phorid Moths" [In Swedish, summaries in Finnish and 
English], Ann, Ent. Fennici, vol.14, suppl.: pp.69- 
74. 1949. Outlines classification based on & geni- 
talia, biology, and habitat. [P.B.] 

334. Heller, J., and W. Swiechowska, "Investigations 
on insect metamorphosis, Part XIII, The macroscopi- 
cal aspect of metamorphosis." Zool, Polon, vol.4: 
pp.73-82. 1948. Deilephila euphorbiae: changes in 
relative proportions of various tissues, [P.B.4 

335. Hellman, E.A., "Beobachtungen tiber die Gross- 
schmetterlingsfauna der nachsten Umgebung von Marie— 
hamn auf Aland in den Jahren 1941-1943" [In German]. 
Acta Ent. Fennica, no.6: 92 pp., 17 figs. 23 April 
1948. Describes climate, physical features, and veg- 
etation of the area; gives an annotated list of 448 
Sppe [P.B.] 

336, Hinton, H.E.,"The dorsal cranial area of caterpil- 
lars." Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist.(ser.11),vol.14: pp.843= 
852, 6 figs. 16 July 1948. Discusses the external 
and internal cleavage lines on the head capsule of 
caterpillars, as well as the adjacent sclerotized ar- 
eas and the muscle insertions on them, The paper is 
mainly a criticism of the work of Snodgrass on the 
“epicranial suture" (see Lep. News, vol.1: p.&2; 
1947). [P.B.] 

337. Hovanitz, William, "Change of Host Preference in 
Colias philodice." Journ, Econ, Ent,, vol.41: pp. 
980-981. Dec. 1948. C. p. hageni as an alfalfa 
pest in Colorado, [P.B.] 

338, Hubault, E., "Premiéres états de Lithocolleti 
populifoliella Tr, (Lep. Tineidae)." [In French]. 
Rev. Franc. Ent., vol.14: pp.203-208, 8 figs. 31 
Jan, 1948. Describes and figures adult, egg, and 
1st instar larva; notes on biology. ([P.B.] 

339. Jauch, Clothilde, and Norberto Jauch, "Nosema 
coliadis, nueva especie de Microsporidio, parasito 
de la "Isoca de los alfalfares" (Colias lesbia)" 

[In Spanish], Ann, Soc. Cjent. Argentina, vol.145: 
pp.307-314, 3 pls. June 1948. 
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340. Jones, Wyatt W., "Paraleucoptera heinrichi n.sp." 
figs. 20 Apr. 1948. 
Figures wing and male genitalia of this species and 
the related P. albella. ([P.B.] 

341. Kaisila, Jouko, "Some special chorological fea- 
tures of the lepidopterous fauna of Aunus [In Eng- 
lish, Finnish summary]. Ann, Ent, Fennici, vol.14, 
suppl: pp.92-98, 9 maps. 1949. Zoogeography of the 
Aunus fauna, with illustrations from the Macrolepid- 
optera. [P.B.] 

342, Kalshoven, L.G.E., "De plagen der cultuurgewassen 
in Indonesie" [In Dutch]. Vol.1, 512 pp., 298 figs. 
8 plates. W. van Hoeve, The Hague, 1950. A richly 
illustrated handbook on crop pests in Indonesia, Deals 
with the following Lepidoptera: Hepialidae, Cossidae, 
Squamuridae, Microlepidoptera, Pyralidae, Thyrididae, 
Psychidsae, Limacodidae and Epipyropidae. [A.D.] 

343. Karpinsky, Jan Jerzy, "Nouvelles espéces d'insec- 
tes citees pour la faune de Bologne et nouvelles lo- 
calités des especes rares trouvées dans le Pare Na- 
tional de Bidlowieza et dans la Féret de Bidlowieza" 
[In Polish, French summary]. Frag. Faun. Mus. Zool. 
Polonici, vol.5: pp.309-315. 15 Sept. 1948. In- 
cludes 12 Lep., none new to Poland. [P.B.] 

344. Knowlton, G.F., and W.P. Nye, "Insect Food of the 
Vesper Sparrow." Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.41: p.821. 
Oct. 1948, Lists some Lepidoptera, [P.B.] 

345. Koch, M., "Las Zygaena espafiolas del Instituto de 
Entomologia de Madrid, (Lep. Zygaen.)" [In Spanish]. 
Eos, vol.24: pp.319-333. 31 Oct, 1948. Describes 
as new Zygaena nevadensis guadalupei (Guadalupe, 
Spain). Discusses the species lis, scabiosae, 
achilleae, nevadensis,and sarpedon and their races in 
Spain. No figures. [P.B. ] 

346. Kowarzyk, H., and J. Rymar, "The experimental aber 
rations of Vanessidae." Zool. Polon., vol.4: pp.83= 
106, 2 pls. 1948. Experimental modification of Van- 
essa urticae wing pattern by injection of heavy metal 
compounds, ([P.B.] 

347. Kozhantshikov, I.V., "Zimovka 1 diapausa cheshu- 
ekrylykh nasekomykh Sem. Orgyidae (Lepidoptera, In- 
secta) [Hibernation and diapause of Lepidoptera of 
the family Orgyidae; in Russian], Isvest, Akad. 
Nauk SSSR, Ser. Biol., 1948: pp.653-673. 

348. Kudla, Miloslav, "Doplnék ku ¢lanku 'Lepidoptero- 
logicky prazkum Olomoucka'" [In Czech,]. Acta. Soc. 
Ent. Gechosloveniae, vol.46: pp.62-65, 1 Feb. 1949. 

349. Kurentsov, A.I., "K zoogeografii ostrova Sakha- 
lina" [In Russian; Contributions to the zoogeography 
of the island of Sakhalin], Doklady Akad, Nauk. 
SSSR, vol.60: pp.1405-1408. 1948. 

350. Lee, Helen Tsui-ying, "A Comparative Morphological 
Study of the Prothoracic Glandular Bands of Some Le- 
pidopterous Larvae with Special Reference to their 


Innervation," Ann, Ent. Soc, Amer,, vol.41: pp.200- 
205, 1 pl. June 1948. Covers 13 spp. Suggests that 


these are endocrine glands, which has been confirmed 
since this paper was written, [P.B.] 
351, Lempke, B.J., "De geografische variabiliteit van 


Philudoria potatoria L. in Nederland (Lep., Lasio- 
campidae)" [In Dutch; Geographical variability of 


Ph. p. in the Netherlands]. Bijdr. tot Dierkunde, 
vol.28: pp.299-307, 1 map, 4 tables, 1949. Two sub- 
species of this lasiocampid appear to occur in Hol- 
land, the "Dactylis race" preferring hairy grasses 


and inhabiting higher grounds while "Phragmites race" 
preferring reed and living in lowlands. A.D.] 
352, de Lesse, H., "Nouvelle note sur Gegenes pumilio 


Hffsge" [In French], 
229-230, 


Rev. Frang. Lepid., vol.ll: pp. 
22 Jan. 1948. 


353. Levett, R.J.R., "Butterfly Collecting in Bal- 
combe and East Sussex in 1947." Ent, Rec, and Journ, 
Var., vol.60: pp.95-97. Sept. 1948. 

354. de Lucca, C., "Some Species of Crambidae (Lepid- 
optera, Heteroneura, Pyralina) Observed in Malta," 
Entomologist, vol.81: p.228, Oct. 1948. 

355. MacGillavry, D., "Een kleine vaarneming bij Va- 
nessa atalanta L." [In Dutch], Ent, Berichten, 
vol.12: p.453. 1 Dec. 1949. 

356. Manunta, Carmina, "Nitrogen metabolism in silk- 
worms (Bombyx mori)." Proc. 8th Int, Genet. Congr., 
pp.624-625, 1949. Abstract. 

357. Matan, Josef, "Beauveria Brumpti Langeron (1934) 
comme parasite des insectes" [In Czech, French sum 


mary). Acta Soc. Zool. Cechoslovenicae, vol.12: pp. 
89-96. 1948. Records Ephestia kihniella and other 


insects as hosts of this fungus. P.B.] 

358. Mason, Horatio, C,, "Chremylus rubiginosus (Nees.), 
a Braconid Parasite of the Casemaking Clothes Moth," 
Ann, Ent. Soc, Amer., vol.4l: pp.28-40, 5 figs. 

Mar, 1948. 

359. Michelbacher, A.E,, WW. Middlekauff, and N,B,. 
Akesson, "Caterpillars Destructive to Tomato," Ca- 
lif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull., no.707: 47 pp., 19 figs. 
May 1948. 8 spp. discussed. [P.B.] 

360. Michener, Charles D., "Sympatric Species of Cal- 
isto in Cuba (Lepidoptera, Satyrinae)." Am, Mus. 
Novitates, no.1391: 3 pp., 2 figs. 10 Jan. 1949. 
Describes as new C. bruneri (Oriente); figures this 
sp. and the sympatric C. herophila. [P.B.] 

361. Mikulski, J.S., "Studies in thermal ecology of 
insect pupae, I, Pupae of Malacosoma neustria L. and 
Euproctis chrysorrhoea L." Bull, Int, Acad, Polo- 
naise Cl, Sci, Math, Nat, BII 1948: pp.109-115. 1948. 
Effects of constant and varying temperatures on length 
of pupal stage, ([P.B.] 

362, Musgrave, A., “Some Butterflies of Australia and 
the Pacific. Family Danaidae - Danaids I," Austra- 
lian Mus, Mag., vol.9: pp.270-275, 10 figs, 30 Sept. 
1948. Brief account of several spp. of Danaus and 
Euploea. [P.B.] 

363. Nickels, C.B., "Cameraria caryaefoliella, a Pest 
on Pecan." Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.4l: p.114, 2 figs. 
Feb, 1948. 

364. Notley, F.B., "The Leucoptera Leaf Miners of Cof- 
fee on Kilimanjaro, I, Leucoptera coffeella, Guér.” 
Bull, Ent. Res., vol.39: pp.399-416, 10 figs. Dec. 
1948. Life history, parasites. [P.B.] 

365, Niesch, Hans, "Entwicklungsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen uber die Flugelreduction bei Fumea casta 
und Solenobia triquetrella (Lep.) und Deutung der 
Solenobia-Intersexen" [In German], Arch, Julius 
Klaus-Stiftung, vol.22: pp.221-293, 28 figs. 15 
Feb, 1948. Describes wing development in Fumea and 
Solenobia and in intersexes of the latter, [P.B.] 

366, Nunberg, Marian, "Second contribution to the know- 
ledge of the native insects, mining the leaves" {In 
Polish, English summary]. Frag. Faun. Mus, Zool., 
Polonici, vol.5: pp.185-197. 28 Feb, 1948, Lists 
87 spp., including 27 Lepidoptera, [P.B.] 

367. Osborn, Herbert, Neale Howard, C.R. Neiswander, 
N.D. Blackburn, C.R, Cutright, T.H, Parks, R.B. 
Neiswander, and J.B, Poliuka, "Recent Insect Invas- 
dons in Ohio," Ohic-Biol, Survey Bull,, no.40: pp. 
357-385, 8 figs. Jan, 1948. Reports distribution, 
spread, and habits of a number of insects, including 
Pyrausta nubilalis and Grapholitha molesta, [P.B.] 

368, Park, Orlando, "Observations on the Migration of 
Monarch Butterflies through Evanston, Illinois in 
September 1948." 
no,30: 8 pp., 2 figs. 


21 Oct, 1948. 
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369. Parsons, Arthur C,, "The Polyphemus Moth." Natur 


al History, vol.58: pp.78-81, 9 figs. Feb. 1949. 
Good figures of wing expansion in emerging Telea po= 
lyphemus. [P.B.] 

370. Peltonen, Osmo, "Die Raupe von Catocala adultera 
Mén, (Lep., Noctuae) aufgefunden" {In Finnish, Ger- 
man summary], Ann, Ent. Fennici, vol.14: pp.120-121, 
i a5 1948. Describes larva, from Populus tremula, 

PeBe 

371. Petersen, Bjorn, "Views on the study of geographic 
variation" [In English, Finnish summary], Ann. Ent, 
Fennici, vol.14, suppl.: pp.181-186, 3 figs. 1949. 
Discusses the analysis of variation of individual 
characters, with examples mainly from Argynnis aphi- 
raps. Points out that variation of different char- 
acters need not coincide geographically; therefore 
the study of this variation is more important for 
understanding of evolution than study based on arti- 
ficial "subspecies", [P.B.] 

372. Polonovski, Michel, and René=Guy Busnel, "Sur un 
pigment a fluorescence bleue des oeufs de Bombyx 
mori" [In French], C. R. Acad. Sci., vol.226: pp. 
1047-1048, 22 Mar. 1948. 

373. de Puységur, K., "Lycaena (Heodes) dispar s. sp.- 
burdigalensis D. Lucas dans le Lot-et-Garonne"” [In 
French]. Rev. Frang. Lépid., vol.11: pp.294-295. 

20 Apr. 1948. 

374. Rawson, George W., and J. Benjamin Ziegler, "A 
new species of Mitoura Scudder from the Pine Barrens 
of New Jersey (Lepidoptera, Lycaenidae)." Journ. N. 
Y. Ent. Soc., vol.58: pp.69-82, 11 figs. June 1950. 
Describes as new Mitoura hesseli from Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, distinguishes it from M, eus, and figures 
both insects together with their genitalia, Holotype 
and allotype in the U.S. National Museum, Points out 
that gryneus is valid name for insect now going under 
name damon, ([C.dP.] 

375. Rimsky-Korsakov, M.H., "Nekotorye Nabliudeniia 
nad Faundi Nasekomykh Zapovednika "Borovoe' v Kazakh- 
stane" [In Russian; Some observations on the insect 
fauna of "Borovoe" national park in Kazakhstan]. 

Ent. Obozrenie, vol.30: pp.148-153. 1948. 

376. Roney, J.N., "The Beet Armyworm on Flax." Journ. 
Econ, Ent., vol.40: pp.931-932. Dec. 1947. 

377. Schramm, Wiktor, "Lepidoptera in the Olchera Re= 
gion of the Sanok District Collected over a Period 
of 50 Years" [In Polish, English summary], Poznan 
Soc. Friends Sci., Publ.Math, Nat. Hist. Sect., vol. 
10: pp.269=313, 1948. An annotated list of over 
550 Macrolepidoptera from this region. [P.B.] 

378. Schuh, Joe, and Don C. Mote, "The Oblique-banded 
Leaf Roller on Red Raspberries." Oregon Agr. Exp. 
Sta, Tech. Bull., no.13: 43 pp., 12 figs. 1948. 
Biology and control of Archips rosaceana, [P.B.] 

379. Schwanwitsch, B.N., "Evolution of the Wing-Pat— 
tern in Palaearctic Satyridae, IV. Polymorphic Ra- 
diation and Parallelism." Acta Zoologica, vol.29: 
pp.1-61, 263 figs. 1948. Summarizes his previous 
work on 9 Palearctic genera, discussing the fate of 
the prototypal pattern components in terms of diver- 
gent and parallel evolution, [P.B.] 

380. Schwanwitsch, B.N., "O risunke kryla babochek 
tolstogolovok (Hesperiidae)" [In Russian; On the 
wing pattern of skippers]. Doklady Akad, Nauk SSSR, 
vol.59: pp.789-792, 9 figs. 1948. 

381. Sevastopulo, D.G., "A Day's Collecting at Athi 
River, Kenya Colony = 15,VIII.48." Ent. Rec. and 
Journ, Var., vol.60: pp.97-100. Sept. 1948. 

382, Simmonds, F.J., “The biology of parasites of 
Loxostege sticticalis in North America, IV: Cryptus 
inornatus Pratt (Ichneumonidae, Cryptinae)." Proc. 
R. Ent. Soc. Lond.(A), vol.23: pp.71-79, 11 figs. 

15 Sept. 1948. 


383. Slaby, Otto, "The digestion of cellulose by the 
caterpillars of our Cossidae and Sesiidae" [In 
Czech, English summary]. Acta Soc. Zool. Cechoslo-~ 
veniae, vol.l2: pp.184-209, 4 figs. 1948. Shows 
that symbiotic bacteria in proctodeum permit spp, to 
use cellulose as food, [P.B.] 

384. Sperry, John L,, "Three apparently undescribed 
geometrid moths from the Southwest." Bull. So. Cal. 
Acad, Sci., vol.47: pp.6-10. 20 July 1948. Des- 
eribes as new: Chlorochlamys martinaria (Sta, Rita 
Mts,, Ariz.); Drepanulatrix ruthiaria (Charleston 
Mts., Nev.); D. rindgearia (Inyo Co., Calif.). No. 
figs. [P.B.] 

385. Stempffer, H., "Contribution a l'étude des Lycae- 
nidae de la faune éthiopienne" [In French], Rev. 
Frang. Ent., vol.15: pp.185-196, 5 figs, 28 Sept. 
1948. Describes as new: Virachola lorisona form al- 
bifrons (Abyssinia); V., suk (Abyssinia); Epamera mi- 
mosae septentrionalis (Kenya); Spindasis homeyer 
form fraeta (Rhodesia, Uganda, Mozambique); Axiocer— 


ces jacksoni (Somaliland); Cupidesthes irumu (Belgi- 
an Congo); Tarucus legrasi (Senegal, Nigeria, Dakar), 
Male genitalia of new species described and figured, 
Regards Epamera tajoraca haemus as probably a race 
of E, mimosae. ([P.B.] 

386. Tobias, Julian M., "The high potassium and low so- 
dium in the body fluid and tissues of a phytophagous 
insect, the silkworm Bombyx mori, and the change be- 
for pupation," Journ, Cell, Comp, Physiol., vol.3l: 
pp.143-148. April 1948. 

387. Toumanoff, Constantin, "Une épizodtie mortelle 
chez les chenilles de fausses teignes des ruches, 
Achroia grisella Fabr, et Galleria mellonella L., 
due & Coelogregarina ephestiae Ghel." [In French], 

C. R. Acad. Sci., vol.227: pp.1274-1276, §& Dec. 


1948. Suggests infection may be carried by the chal- 
cidparasite Dibrachys boucheanus, [P.B.] 

388, Turcek, Frank J., "Birds in an Oak Forest during 
a Gypsy Moth Outbreak in South-Slovakia." Amer, Mid- 
land Nat., vol.40: pp.391-394. Sept. 1948. Reports 
concentration of birds in area and rates importance 
of various species as predators on the larvae, [P.B.] 

389. Viette, P., "Contribution a l'étude des Hepialidee 
(Lep.). 5eme Note, Quelques Hepialidae d'Indo- 
Chine" [In French], Notes Ent, Chinoise, vol.12: 
pp.83-86, 2 figs. 15 Oct. 1948, Describes as new 
PROCHARGIA, with type P. coomani n.sp. (Tonkin). 
Venation and genitalia figured. [P.B.] 

390. Viette, P., "Les Ophideres du Pacifique (Lepid. 
Noctuidae)." [In French], Rev. Franc. Ent., vol. 
15: pp.209220, 14 figs, 15 Dec. 1948, Places the 
three Pacific species in the genera Evmaenas (0, gsa- 
liminia) and Othreis (0, fullonia, 0, materna). 

Gives a key to the species and describes them thor- 
oughly, with figures of genitalia, etc, A complete 
bibliography is given, [P.B.] 

391. Waloff, N., "Development of Ephestia elutella, Hb, 
(Lep., Phycitidae) on some Natural Foods," Bull, 
Ent. Res., vol.39: pp.117-130, 4 figs. May 1948. 

392. Walton, R.R., and GA. Bieberdorf, "The South- 
western Corn Borer and Its Control." Okla, Agr, Exp. 
Sta, Bull., no.321l: 23 pp., 14 figs. June 1948, 
Range, morphology, and biology of Diatraea grandio- 
sella. ([P.B.] 

393. de Wilde, J., "Contribution to the Physiology of 
the Hearts of Insects, with Special Reference to the 
Alary Muscles." Arch, Néerland. Physiol., vol.28: 
pp.e530-542. 10 Jan, 1948. Studies of the contrac- 
tion and irritability of the alary muscles in seve- 
ral Lepidoptera and other insects, [P.B.] 

394. de Worms, C.G.M., "British Lepidoptera Collect- 
ing, 1947." Entomologist, vol.8l: pp.118-122, 137- 
140, 153-157, May, June, July 1948. 
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All members may use this column to advertise their 
offerings and needs in Lepidoptera, There is no 
cost for this service, Unless withdrawn sooner by 
the member, each notice will appear in THREE issues, 
—oEoEoEoIoIyCy~y~yI>EIyIy— Se SS__SSSSS=——=—SSSTZTZ- 


AMAZON BUTTERFLIES from Santarem, Obidos, Manaos, 
and Tefé, Young Swiss on collecting trip wishes to 
sell his duplicates to help defray expenses, Will 
be on home leave in Switzerland from December 1950 
on, Please let me know your wishes, Jorge Kessel- 
ring, Weinbergstr. 166, Ziirich 6, SWITZERLAND, 

For sale: Complete set of BULL, LEP, SOC, JAPAN, 
vol.1, nos.1,2,3, and 4 (108 pp.) (1946) - 70 cents, | 
including postage. Hiroshi Inoue, 290 Miyamae, Oka- 
machi, Minami-ku, Yokohoma, JAPAN, 


Butterflies from ECUADOR and ARGENTINA, If you are 
interested as an amateur or a specialist in material 
collected by William Clark-Macintyre in Ecuador or 
Juan Foerster in Argentina and Paraguay, write for 
information and price-lists from F.M. Brown, Foun- 
tain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Duplicates of many groups of insects for exchange 
(full data, papered), from Panama, Cuba, Japan. 
Large number of Japanese Lycaenidae. Desire tropi- 
cal Lycaenidae, esp. from remote countries; list 
made up on request. Raymond Jablonski, 920 E, .Knapp 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, 


exchange, 
Wyoming, 


Duke Downey, 51 West 4th St., Sheridan, 


SPEYERIA specialists! Rare endemic species from At- 
las Mts, of Morocco, S. (Argynnis) lyauteyi Obth. 
258 lo $5.00, ct $1.50 each, Also many other rari- 
ties - Satyrus abdelkader, S, atlantis (mniszechii), 
Epinephele maroccana, Coenonympha vaucheri, C. fet- 
tigii, Cigaritis allardii, Heodes alciphron herak- 
leana, H, phoebus, etc, Exchange for arctic U.S, 
Rhopalocera also considered. Colin W, Wyatt, Cob- 
betts, Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 


een wn won ee = 


For exchange: The Periodic Cicada, Tibicina septen- 
decim, with all data, for Lepidoptera, particularly 
Papilionidae and Sphingidae, Large number of cica- 
das available, Will also sell. J.W. Morris, 2704 
W. Genesee St., Syracuse 9, New York. 


os 


For sale: Rhopalocera from Africa, Have Papilio, 
Charaxes, and other genera, Send for list, Prices 
are low, Charles Seydel, B.P. #712, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo, AFRICA, 


For sale: insect pins, excellent quality, made in 
Austria, Sizes 2,3, and 4. 55¢ per 100 of a size, 
$4.00 per 1000 of a size, Limited supply on hand, 
order early, Leonard S, Phillips, 1839 S, Hamlin 
Ave,, Basement Apt., Chicago 23, Illinois. 


aaa ae 2 = = 


Wanted: ENTOMOLOGICAL NEWS, vol.2: no.10; will pur- 
chase or will give other literature in exchange, 
Dr. C.L, Remington, Yale Univ., New Haven 11, Conn, 
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Southwestern Lepidoptera for sale, Many species of- 
fered of all families of Lepidoptera, prepared as 
desired and with complete data, Good selection of 
LIVING MATERTAL available. Your special interest is 
my interest, Inquiries invited, Frank P, Sala, 
1764 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, California. 


ese ee ee ee ee 


er ee oe 


Wanted: three volumes of Seitz' "Macrolepidoptera of 
the World" (English Transl.): Vol.5 -— American Rhop- 
alocera; Vol.7 - African Rhop.,; Vol.9 -- Indo-Aus- 
tralian Butterflies, Bro, John J. Renk, Regis Col- 
lege, West 50th and Lowell Blvd., Denver 11, Colo, 


For sale: specimens of Cisseps fulvicollis, Ateva 
aurea at 10¢ each, with full data, Also unnamed 
moths at 6¢ each; will exchange for exotic Rhopalo- 
cera with full data, James Unseld, Jr., Gravel 
Switch, Kentucky. 

Young man, 22, seeking a position collecting, paper- 
ing, or mounting entomological material, Will tra- 
vel to desired localities and collect your needed 
species, For details write: Raymond Jablonski, 920 
E, Knapp St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, 

Speyeria diana; have a dozen males and three females 
for sale or trade, What do you have to offer? 
Stephen B, Smalley, 6129 Glade Ave., Cincinnati 30, 
Ohio, 

Twenty thousand California butterflies for sale. 
Ten for $1.00; $5.00 per hundred. Perfect condi- 
tion, named, Largest of all Morphos, the Amothonte, 
$1.00 each. Price list free, Ben Karp, 3148 Foot- 
hill Blvd., La Crescenta, California, 
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Disposing of periodicals in my private library. 
Journ.N.Y.Ent.Soc., vols.1-57 (complete, 1893-1949)- 
$100; Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vols.8-28 (1912-28)- 
$20; Can, Ent., vols.36-45 (1906-13, 1 issue miss- 
ing)- $7. W.P, Comstock, American Museum of Natur- 
al History, New York 24, N.Y. 


vz LIVING MATERIAL (*} ra 


Platysamia gloveri and columbia-gloveri hybrid co- 
coons for sale. Good condition guaranteed, Duke 


Downey, 51 W, Fourth St., Sheridan, Wyoming. 


LIVING COCOONS and PUPAE of giant Indian moths for 
sale, Living materials are always despatched by 
air-mail, U.S. Dept. of Agr. import permits (see 
Lep. News, vol.3:.p.13 for directions) must accom 
pany orders from U.S.A, Remittance must accompany 
all orders, Probable garden foodplants in paren- 
theses: Actiag selene (Walnut, Cherry, Hibiscus) - 
$0.20; Attacus atlas - .50; A. cynthia (Ailanthus)- 
012; A. edwardsii -.50; Loepa (Ivy, Va.Creep- 
er) - .20; Antheraea mylittea (Oaks) - .40; A. roil-~ 

- eee 250; Brahmaea wallichi 
ace Privet, Lilac); scarce sphingid Langia zen- 
zeroides (Apple, Cherry, Pear) - $1.00. Fertile 
eggs of large stick insect (Lettuce?) -$2.00 per 
100, The Himalayan Butterfly Co., Shillong, Khasi 
Hills, INDIA, [Prices in U.S, dollars]. 


ge QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Is there any published list where I can find out 
the type localities of North American Lepidoptera," 


A. No. Barnes and McDunnough prepared a list about 
1916, which I suppose is now in manuscript at the 
National Museum, and in any case exists there in the 
form of tickets placed with each species in the col- 
lection, But it has not been published, 


Q. "Can you give me references to Papilio alcinous 

Donovan which Scudder mentioned in his Butterflies 

of the Eastern United States and Canada as a Jason— 
iades from Australia but very close to glaucus? I 

have seen no other mention of it," 


A. Papilio alcinous is a well Ikmown East Asiatic 
species, a black one with some resemblance to troi- 
lus in the adult, but a caterpillar feeding on the 
orange family like our cresphontes. It is figured 
in many works on exotic butterflies, for instance 
in the Seitz "Macrolepidoptera of the World", vol.1l: 
pl.2, figs.a2,3. Also Leech's "Butterflies of Chi- 
na", and all the standard Japanese butterfly books. 
It does not actually occur in Australia, The larva 
was figured by Dyar (Proc. U.S. National Museum,vol. 
28: p.938) and elsewhere, 


Q. "Can you tell me the origin of the use of the 
symbols for Venus (9) and Mars (@) for designating 
sex in biological writing? Is the symbol for Earth 
(d) used merely as another symbol for male?" 


A. The symbol for female was the symbol the astro= 
logers used for both the planet and the goddess Ve=- 
nus. Originally it was the hieroglyphic (Egyptian) 
symbol for the word ankh and the idea "life", and 
was actually a bow-knot, with the loops spread side- 
ways and the two ends hanging down together, Our 
form of the sign goss back about to King Tutankh- 
amen's time [1350 B.C.]. 

The male symbol had nothing to do with the sym- 
bol for "earth" which was a quite late invention, 
It was the astrologers’ symbol for the planet and 
god Mars, and goes back to the Egyptian hieroglyph 
for their war-goddess Neith, which was two crossed 
spears behind a shield. 

x — Ss — 

The use for the signs of Mars and Venus for male 
and female respectively was natural, but I think re- 
latively modern. 


The use of the sign of Mercury (9) for the 
worker in Hymenoptera was very recent, and I think 
was chosen simply because it was available in type 
fonts and looks harmonious with the other two, Pur- 
ists use the ordinary female sign instead, mutilated 
by leaving off the cross-piece (0). (For termite 
workers 0 = mutilated co) 

W.T.M. Forbes 


[In the answer and the question concerning "a pecu- 
liar growth attached to the extremity of the abdo- 
men" of Parnassius butterflies (the 'seal' or 'sphra- 
gis'), mention should have been made of the fact 
that it is the female which carries the sphragis. 
(Lep. News 4: p.16.) ] 
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A supply of reprints of the Mitoura hesseli pa- 
per (see p.42) has been sent to the News office 
for Society members by Drs, Rawson and Ziegler, A 
few copies are also available of the following pa- 
per: "English Names [Common] for Japanese Butter- 
flies", by Tard Iwase. U.S.A. members please send 
postage to cover forwarding; members outside the 
U.S.A. merely need to request the papers, 
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The annual "List of Members" of the Society for 
1950 will be mailed with the next issue of the News. 
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THE MIGRATION OBSERVATION GROUP OF SWITZERLAND 


by R. 
Zurich, 


[Editor's Note: Same months ago we learned of the 
intensive activity of a group observing migrations 
in Switzerland, One of the Lepidopterists' Society 
members, Dr, R, Loeliger, who leads the group, has 
been sending us regularly the monthly mimeographed 
circular reports, and we recently urged him to pre- 
pare an article on the activities of the group for 
the Lep. News, The results follow, Dr. Loeliger 
serves as the "Zentralstelle fiir die Beobachtung 
von Schmetterlings—Wanderfligen" (Headquarters for 
the Observation of Lepidoptera Migrations). The 
address is: "Schweizer Kamerad", Seefeldstrasse 8, 
Ztirich 8, Switzerland. C.L.R.] 


The editor has assured me that there would be 
among the News readers some interest in the work we 
do here in Switzerland to get further knowledge 
about the migration problems of Lepidoptera, Let me 
first tell you that the thorough work done in Great 
Britain by Dr. C,B, Williams*, of Rothamsted Station, 
and by Captain Dannreuther, has very much encouraged 
our Swiss group to do this work, Our group of ob= 
servers was founded in 1946, and the organization is 
a very informal one, There are no statutes; there 
is only a leading idea: the interest in observing 
migrating butterflies and moths in order to know the 
routes they fly, and if possible the reasons why 
they do so, In the spring of 1946 we started with a 
group of only a dozen members, living in different 
parts of Switzerland, Since the beginning, all ob- 
servations have been carefully noted and reported in 
machine-written circulars, at first in the German 
language only, and sent free of charge to all mem- 
bers, The members were mostly amateurs, but includ- 
ed trained entomologists as well, 


The very first year we had the great opportunity 
of observing and describing in our circulars the 
sensational 1946 immigration of Celerio livornica 
throughout the country, and this occurrence has fur- 
thered our work in most decisive measure, By the 
beginning of 1947, our group already numbered about 
60 members, and beside them there were also entomo- 
logists in other countries, who took much interest 
in our circulars, 

*See Dr. Williams’ articles on migration in the Lep, 
News, vol.3: pp.17-18, 39-40; 1950. 


Loeliger 
Switzerland 


Concerning the flights of Vanessa (Pyrameis) 
cardui or of C, livornica, it would not suffice 
merely to observe. them passing through our country, 
In order to know the beginning and the end of their 
migrating flights, we needed to have stations in 
other countries too, from the coast of North Africa 
to the Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. Because North Africans speak French, we had 
to publish our circulars in French, as well as Ger- 
man, which has been done since 1948. 


On the other hand we found out that the only 
real proof of recognizing a certgin individual but- 
terfly during its migrating consisted in marking 
the insect, as birds are marked with rings (bands), 
but of course in a manner adapted to these delicate 
fliers, In 1947 we therefore began to mark differ- 
ent species of butterflies, giving them spots of 
lacquer colours upon their wings, In Switzerland 
we choose the underside of the hindwings and mark 
them with white, yellow, blue, red or green spots, 
according to the different stations in our country, 
The results were most discouraging, as reports of 
recognizing them again did not come in, Many of the 
marked butterflies, such as Nymphalis urticae, N, io, 
Vanessa atalanta, etc, could still be seen for some 
days in the vicinity, but then they suddenly disap- 
peared, Similar negative results came from the ex- 
periments of entomologists in other countries, such 
as Austria, Germany, Holland, Denmark, and it was 
not until 1949 that an English entomologist had a 
successful marking of about 300 to 400 V. cardui 
which he released on'the Isle of Gard i(scotinniie 
Half a dozen of them were recognized several days 
later, about a hundred miles distant, southeast of 
the Isle’ of Canna, We know of these results by cor- 
respondence only and do not know whether these ex- 
periments have been published anywhere in the mean- 
time, In our group we had results too, In 1950 one 
N, urticae, marked in Berne, was recognized a little 
later in a village about 75 miles northeast of Berne, 
and one N, io marked near Basle was seen again about 
10 miles south of that place, 


But it is evident that the number of these re- 
sults, although encouraging greatly the confidence 
of our group (counting now about 250 members), is 
not sufficient and must be somehow enlarged in the 
future, We therefore plan to have marking members 
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in North Africa in order to mark V, cardui in spring 
time, before they leave the coast and fly over to 
Europe, If only one of these quick migrators is re- 
cognized anywhere in Europe, it will be the first 
real proof that a known butterfly specimen has flown 
the distance from the start where it was marked to 
the station where it has been recognized. For now, 
if we see V. cardui fly through our country, we can 
presume only that they might come from the far south 
but it might also be that the cardui coming from Af= 
rica only fly a certain distance and then are re- 
lieved by others which were already further north, 
and these again by others, and so on. The whole 
flight of perhaps 1000 miles might consist of dif- 
ferent parts of flights of only about 200 to 300 
miles each, If the insects are not marked, nobody 
can find out whether they are specimens coming from 
as far as 1000 miles. 


Everyone will obviously conclude that there is 
much work to be done. If any reader of these lines, 
living in the region of our observations, and being 
interested in these problems of migration of Lepid= 
optera, will join our ranks he may address himself 
either to the Lep. News editor, who will forward it 
to us, or to the writer directly. He will receive 
our circulars regularly, and may be assured that his 
help is very much appreciated. 


Ww 


- AMERICAN MOTHS IN BRITAIN 


Dr. C.B. Williams, Head of the Dept. of Ento- 
mology of Britain's great Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, recently wrote of the rather surprising 
captures of two American species of moths in Great 
Britain, His son, M.C. Williams, caught one speci- 
men of the pink diurnal arctiid, Utetheisa bella 
(L.), on Skokholm Island, Pembrokeshire, Wales, in 
August 1948, The next year Dr. Williams took a spe- 
cimen of the noctuid, Raphia frater Grote, ina 
light trap at Harpenden, Herefordshire, England, on 
July 3rd. He adds: "There is of course no clue as 
to how either of them got here!" 


Ww 


ADDITIONS TO "THE BUTTERFLIES OF GEORGIA" 


After receiving a copy of "Butterflies of Geor- 
gia" [see Lep. News, vol.4: p.42] I sent Lucien 
Harris, Jr., a list of species taken by me in John 
Abbot's old hunting grounds (Screven Co., Georgia) 
from March to September, 1946, At his request I am 
sending this abbreviated list for publication. 


Thorybes confusis Bell 
Erynnis brizo sonuus Lint, 


Erynnis baptisiae Forbes 
Hesperia meskei Edw. 

Atrytone arogos Bdv. and Lec, 
Atrytone palatka Edw. 

Atrytone berryi Bell 
Amblyscirtes alternata G, and R. 
Amblysecirtes carolina Skin. 


Otto Buchholz 


Roselle Park, N.J. 


‘I Vol.IV, nos.6=7 
HUBNER'S "FLORIDA" 


Jacob Hiibner gave the locality "Florida" or 
"Florida in Georgia" for some of his species the 
specimens of which were presumably received from 
John Abbot. In 1763 the northern border of Florida, 
then English, was the Altamaha River, In 1783 Flor- 
ida was returned to Spain and the northern border 
(definitely fixed in 1795) became lat.31° N. and 
the lower St, Mary's River. 


After Florida was returned to Spain the Spani- 
ards made it very uncomfortable for the English, and 
it is most unlikely that Abbot ever ventured into 
the area, The "Florida" referred to by Hubner was 
undoubtedly the region between the Altamaha and St, 
Mary's Rivers, or "Florida in Georgia," not the pre- 
sent Florida. 


It is worthy of note that several of Hubner's 
species -- Calanus, Gema [= gemma], Gorgonia, Meli- 
nus, and Niphon -- are listed by Johan Karl Megerle 
in 1804 (Catalogus insectorum quae Viennae Austriae 
---distrahuntur, Nos.1-11, 1801-1805) as identified 
under those names by Ziegler, and with the locality 
"Ex Georg[ia]." Megerle's specimens probably came 
indirectly from Abbot, As Htibner used Ziegler's 
names listed by Megerle, it is possible his speci- 
mens were received from Megerle, The names, being 
nomina nuda, are of no taxonomic interest, but the 
locality, Georgia, fixes the type locality. In 1803 
Megerle listed Andromacha M, This is probably 
Hiibner's Andromacha, and was presumably from Georgia. 
The specimen figured could well have come from Geor— 


ER 


Entomologisches Nachrichtenblatt commenced in 
the spring of 1947, with Herr Adrian J. Lithi, Burg- 
dorf, Switzerland, as editor and publisher. |See 
Lep. News, vol.2: p.78; 1948]. A monthly mimeo- 
graphed periodical primarily for the field entomolo- 
gist, it has always featured a variety of authors 
from several countries, Beginning with the issue 
of August 1950, it became in part the official or- 
gan of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Ssterreichischer En- 
tomologen, of Vienna, which had been issuing the 
short-lived Wiener Entomologisches Rundschau, At 
that point mimeographing and the 30 x 21 cm, size 
were replaced by type-set printing and 15.75 x 
23.65 cm, size. The Rundschau and the Nachrichten- 
blatt, combined, now bear the title ENTOMOLOGISCHES 
NACHRICHTENBLATT Osterreichischer und Schweizer En- 
tomologen, with the numbering and pagination pre- 
cisely continuing where the Rundschau ended (Vol.2: 
pe45). Thus, the last mimeographed number of E.N.B. 
was Vol.4, no.4 (July 1950), with pp.28-35, and the 
first type-set number was Vol.2, no.3 (Aug. 1950), 
which has pp.46-68, The new style is of course 
better looking and permits good illustrations, as 
the first article, "Der Kopulationsapparat der 
Schmetterlinge und seine Bedeutung fir die System- 
atik", by Wilhelm Kthnelt, shows. We wish Herr Li- 
thi and the A.O.E, success in the new merger of 
Swiss and Austrian entomologists. 


Ww 


Austin H, Clark 
Washington, D.C. 


C.L.R. 
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THE AMERICAN PAPILIOS 
(continued from page 41) 


by F,. Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SECTION II - The FLUTED Papilios 


This is by far the largest and most widely dis- 
tributed section of the American Papilios. It is 
found everywhere except in the Antarctic. There is 
no clear-cut division among the species of FLUTED 
Papilios as there is among those belonging to the 
ARISTOLOCHIA and KITE Papilios, Because of this it 
is difficult to construct a key for the two subsec- 
tions into which Rothschild and Jordan divide the 
FLUTED Papilios, Rothschild and Jordan say of the 
Subsections, "The American species fall into two 
Subsections, which, taken each as a whole, are char 
acterized, the one by the prevalence of yellow col- 
our and the softness of the costal edge of the fore- 
wing, the other by the prevalence of black on the 
body and wings and the hardness of the costal mar- 
gin of the forewing, ... However, in the second Sub- 
section there is a mimetic group of soft-winged spe- 
cies (Zagreus Group), which appears to have acquired 
secondarily the soft costal edge and a great amount 
of yellow on the wings and body." The two Subsec- 
tions may be distinguished as follows: 


Palpus yellow at sides; frons yellow, or with 
black mesial stripe, rarely all black; ab- 
domen at least with yellow dots at sides, 
usually with yellow stripe or for greater 
part yellow .eccccccccceceee SUBSECTION A 


Palpus with white (rarely yellow) dot, sometimes 
quite black; frons black, or with yellow 
central line, never yellow along eyes; ab- 
domen black, or with creamy stripe, or or- 
ange-buff with black mesial stripe, never 
dotted with yellow or white,..SUBSECTION B 


SUBSECTION A OF THE FLUTED PAPILIOS 


There are six rather well defined groups of 
species in this subsection of the Papilios in Amer- 
ica, The majority of the Nearctic species fall 
here, I have found the key presented by Rothschild 
and Jordan adequate for separating these groups and 
give it here in a modified form. 


1. Hindwing on underside with a subbasal and a sub- 
median band which unite near anal angle form- 
ing large black V .......- GLAUCUS Group (III) 


NOMHUCHMbaTIG Silelelelateisteteleteleln/e(cisieialelaleldieleie/elele)elsielelole 


2. Pronotum and underside of thorax with red or or- 
ange dots; no metallic blue spots on underside 
of hindwing ....++eeee+e ANCHISIADES Group (V) 


No red or orange spots on pronotum and underside 
Ofmthoraxmautcccsiicc ciieisieisiscics evisislewiescs'sleece> 


3. No metallic blue spots on underside of hind- 
WING cccccccccccccceccces TORQUATUS Group (VI) 


With metallic blue spots on hindwing .ecocscee 4 


4. Abdomen entirely yellow beneath and at sides; or 
all black, except for a row of yellow dots sit- 
uated laterally on sternites (no dots on ter- 
gites); or in case of some females abdomen 
black with yellow line at lower edges of ter- 
Gitasiocece seneccacsenseseaca, LUCAS Group, (LI) 


Abdomen striped with black and yellow beneath 
or on sides; or, black spotted with yellow on 
iLO PAGLe Silateralatelalelslelelelelalalsiaieletetelelcielalatataiaieletatereletsins) 


5. Discocellular nervules of forewing with yellow 
bar, at least on underside; if abdomen black 
with yellow dots, then two rows of dots on 
tergites e@eeeeeeeseoeeoeeeee MACHAON Group (I) 


Discocellulars not so decorated; if abdomen 
black with yellow dots then only one row on 
tergites .occcsesceccsecceee IFROILUS Group (IV) 


I, MACHAON Group - 


The majority of the Nearctic species of Papilio 
belong to this group. Only one species, ajax Linne, 
extends into the Neotropics, following the moun- 
tains southward as far as Ecuador, There is some 
question as to how many species of this group are 
found in the American fauna, Rothschild and Jordan 
recognize six - ajax Linné, (as polyxenes Fabricius), 
bairdi Edwards, nitra Edwards, zelicaon Lucas, in- 
dra Reakirt, and machaon Linne. 


II, THOAS Group 


There are twelve species in this group, It 
should be considered a neotropical group that sends 
species into the peripheral temperate regions, Al- 
though several of the species are widespread and 
common, the greater number are very local and tend 
to be uncommon in collections, Of the species 
found in the Antilles, a far greater percentage are 
of this group than of any other group of Papilios, 
Only three of the twelve are not known from the Is- 
lands, 


Two of the species are so close in pattern that 
there is no constant design-characteristic by which 
they can be separated, Since both are found in the 
United States, much of the literature confuses the 
two, These confusing species, thoas Linné and cres- 
phontes Cramer, can be separated in the male sex 
quickly and with certainty. In cresphontes Cramer 
there is an open space dorsally between the claspers 
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that can be seen or felt; this space is closed on 
thoas Linné by the long, spatulate process on the 
tenth tergite, 


The species found in the various areas are as 
follows: 


United States: thoas, cresphontes, aristodemus Esper 

Mexico and Central America: thoas, cresphontes, or- 
nythion, lycophron, androgeus. 

Antilles: thoas, cresphontes, caiguanabus Poey, ar- 
istor Godart, aristodemus, andraemon Hiibner, ma- 
chaonides Esper, thersites Fabricius, androgeus, 
and possibly lycophron,. 

Tropical and subtropical South America: thoas, ly- 
cophron, androgeus. 

Restricted to northern South America: homothoas 
Rothschild and Jordan. 

Restricted to northern and western South America: 
paon Boisduval,. 


III, GLAUCUS Group 


The six species are found in Central and North 
America, I believe that it should be considered a 
temperate climate group with outliers into the tro= 
pics. With the exception of glaucus-rutulus, the 
species are easily recognized. The two mentioned 
may well be nothing more than geographic subspecies 
of glaucus., The species in the group are: 


glaucus Linné - eastern and central North America 
rutulus Lucas - western North America 

daunus Boisduval - western Canada south to Guatemala 
eurymedon Lucas - western North America 

alexiares Hopffer - eastern Mexico 

pilumnus Boisduval - southern Arizona to Guatemala 


IV, TROILUS Group 


Structurally this small group is very close to 
the Anchisiades Group. The two species,troilus Lin- 
né and palamedes Drury, are easily recognized, These 
are insects of the southeastern part of the United 
States, the former extending northward to Canada, 
the latter westward to northwestern Mexico. 


V, ANCHISIADES Group 


Some of the members of this group are difficult 
to determine properly, This is particularly true 
of the species that fly in northwestern South Amer- 
ica - anchisiades, isidorus, and rhodosticta, Some 
of the species at times have been erroneously asso- 
ciated with the ARISTOLOCHIA Papilios} In general 
the patterns of the individual species are quite 
variable, This has led to the recognition of numer- 
ous subspecies that may or may not be valid, The 
three confusing species from the northwestern part 
of South America may be separated by these charac- 
teristics: 


anchisiades: generally with no "tail" on M,, some- 
times with the margin projecting at this point. 
Hindwing noticeably longer anteriorly—posteriorly 
than on either rhodosticta or isidorus. 
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isidorus: a distinct narrow tail on M3; hindwing 
much shorter than on anchisiades; forewing below 
without a buffish white patch across the cell, 


rhodosticta: like isidorus but with a white patch 
across the cell near the apex, often on both sides 
but always on the underside. 


The areas occupied by the species are: 


hyppason Cramer - all of tropical America east of 
the Andes 

pelaus Fabricius - islands of the Greater Antilles 

oxynius Hiibner — Cuba 

epenetus Hewitson - western Ecuador 

chiansiades Westwood - upper Amazon to the foothills 
of the Andes 

pharnaces Doubleday - tropical Mexico 

erostratus Westwood - Central America 

rogeri Boisduval - Yucatan and British Honduras 

anchisiades Esper = all of tropical America except 
the Antilles 

isidorus Doubleday - Panama to Bolivia along the 
eastern flank of the Andes 

rhodosticta Butler and Druce - Costa Rica to Ecuador 


VI, TORQUATUS Group 


Several of the species of these tropical FLUTED 
Papilios are quite restricted in range and rare in 


collections, Of same species only males have been 
found. Two species, tasso Staudinger and peleides 


Esper are known only from the types, in the latter 
case only from the figure given in 1784 by Jablonsky 
and Herbst! Both Boisduval and Kirby suggest that 
peleides is synthetic and does not exist in nature, 
Rothschild and Jordan do not agree with this point 
of view. The other species in the group seem to 
center in southern and southeastern South America, 
with only torquatus ranging through most of the tro- 
pical parts of the continent. The female of torqua- 
tus is highly variable, Rothschild and Jordan recog- 
nizing five nameable forms! 


The five best known species in the group are: 


himeros Hopffer - southeastern Brazil 

lamarchei Staudinger - northern Argentina and east— 
ern Bolivia (males only) 

hectorides Esper - southeastern Brazil and Paraguay 

garleppi Staudinger - eastern foothills of Peru and 
Bolivia (males only) 

torquatus Cramer - from Mexico to southeastern Boli- 
via and there eastward to the coast of Brazil 


SUBSECTION B OF THE FLUTED PAPILIOS 


This is a "nasty" Subsection to recognize for 
students not familiar with it. As has already been 
stated, one group in this Subsection mimics the in- 
sects of Section I, It is the Zagreus Group that 
makes keying Subsection B difficult, However, the 
yellow central line on the frons is found only in 
the ZAGREUS Group, That character in the key to 
the subsections of the FLUTED Papilios should prop- 
erly place the confusing species, 
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The separation of Subsection B into its three 
groups may be accomplished by this key: 


1. Frons with a central yellow line .....cccccccece 
eceee ZAGREUS Group (VII) 


TONS MMHG Lym LACMateislelelalulsicieletaieie(siclaieleiaieiclelcisisiorele 


2. Costal margin of forewing almost smooth, serra- 
tion at most vestigial...SCAMANDER Group (VIII) 


Costal margin of forewing serrate .rcccocceccccce 
»eee. HOMERUS Group (IX) 


VII, ZAGREUS Group 


The three species in this mimetic group are not 
common in collections, or, so far as my experience 
goes, in nature, These insects center in northwest- 
ern South America, JZagreus Doubleday is the common- 
est of the thres and is found throughout the western 
periphery of the Amazon basin from Venezuela to Bol= 
ivia. Ascolius Felder is found in the wet forests 
from northern Panama to western Ecuador and through- 
out Colombia. Bachus Felder, the rarest of the 
three, is found in essentially the same area as is 


Zapreus., 


VIII, SCAMANDER Group 


None of the four species are common in collec- 
tions, I have never collected a specimen in the 
group myself, so I know nothing of the field behav- 
jor. Hellanichus Hewitson may represent more close- 
ly than any other species in the Subsection the an- 
cestral form from which the Subsection developed. 
Hellanichus is found in Uruguay and adjacent areas 
in Brazil and Argentina; scamander Boisduval is 
found in southeastern Brazil; birchalli Hewitson 
comes from Panama and Colombia; and xanthopleura 
Godman and Salvin is known from the region around 
Iquitos, Peru, and the lower Rio Huallaga, 


IX, HOMERUS Group 


These are generally large Papilios, Some of the 
species are difficult to separate on the basis of 
pattern, Many are very rare in collections, some 
known only from the types. The distribution of the 
group is rather interesting. All of the species are 
found in the northern part of the American tropics, 
but two of the species, cleotas Gray and aristeus 
Cramer, also appear in southeastern Brazil with a 
large gap in their known distribution, 


There are four species found in the Mexico-Cen- 
tral America subregion of the neotropics: victorinus 
Doubleday, cephalus Godman and Salvin, cleotas, and 
garamus Hiibner, Of these, cephalus from Chiriquini 
is known only from the type; the others are not un- 
common, A single rather rare species, homerus Fab- 
ricius, lives in Jamaica and possibly Hispaniola, 


In the northern and western periphery of the Amazon 
Basin are found cleotas, aristeus, warscewiczi Hopf— 
fer, and cacicus Lucas, In the same region flies 
the exceedingly rare euterpinus Godman and Salvin, 
In the dry Maranon valley of northern Peru is found 
judicaé1 Oberthiir, known to Rothschild and Jordan 
only from the type. As has been pointed out, cleo- 
tag and aristeus are found in southeastern Brazil 

in addition to their northwestern range. 


SECTION III - The KITE Papilios 


A great variety of shape and pattern is exhibit-— 
ed by the American members of the KITE Papilios, 
This diversity is greater than is found in any of 
the other faunal regions, and the two divisions into 
which the KITES are divided are not so clear-cut in 
America as elsewhere, The two types of hindwing, 
the triangular, long-tailed kind and the rounded, 
tailless kind, are connected by a third form in the 
Americas which is closer to the rounded group in 
shape, but bears long, slender tails. Several mem 
bers of the KITES show a modification of the normal 
Papilio neuration in the forewing. On these the 
first (or first and second) radial branches fuse 
with the subcostal, In one case, bellerophon, the 
first radial is lost entirely, This is the only ex- 
ample of a true Papilio with a reduction in nervules, 
The presence in America of neurational types of 
KITES that are both more "primitive" and more "mod- 
ern" than any found in the Old World poses interest- 
ing problems for the student of Papilio phylogeny. 


The two subsections of the KITES may be separat— 
ed by the following key: 


Underside of wings with red spots at base, or, 
hindwing with red line parallel to abdomi- 
nal margin, extending from costal margin 
in its basal half toward anal angle; radi- 
al branches always free ..... SUBSECTION A 


Underside with no red or tawny band or spots 
on hindwing, or, with a red or tawny band 
across disc parallel to distal margin; 
radial branches either free or the first, 
or first and second, anastomosed with 
subcostal ...ccecccesececeeee SUBSECTION B 


SUBSECTION A OF THE KITE PAPILIOS 


The species of this Subsection are divided among 
three groups. Two of these, the MARCELLUS Group and 
the PROTESILAUS Group, are the typical long-tailed, 
black-and-white butterflies easily recognized as 
KITE Papilios, The other, the LYSITHOUS Group, is 
quite different and its species mimic the ARISTOLO- 
CHIA Papilios, The abdominal margin of the hind- 
wings will give the clue to which Section a specimen 
belongs, the LYSITHOUS Group of the KITES or the 
ARISTOLOCHIA Papilios, [See the Key to the SECTIONS 
on page 40, above.] The three groups are easily se- 
parated by the following key: 
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1. Underside with red basal spots either on both 
wings or on hindwings ..... LYSITHOUS Group (I) 


Underside lacking red basal spots but with red 
line more or less parallel with abdominal mar- 


PA nWaleictelelelicielelcieielniciciaielateteloteleleteteletelsieieleinicielateiaietalaa> 


2. Red line referred to is bordered on both sides 
with black, at least toward costal margin .... 
eeeee MARCELLUS Group (II) 


Red line referred to is bordered with black on 
one side eocceeccccecece PROTESILAUS Group (IIT) 


I, LYSITHOUS Group 


The presence of red basal spots on the under- 
side is the distinguishing character of these mim- 
ics. Nearly every author who has written on the 
American Papilios has confused some of these species 
with the ARISTOLOCHIA Papilios, Structurally, the 
members of this group are very much alike, Unlike 
most Papilio species, here the male genitalia are so 
similar as to be of little or no use for taxonomic 
purposes. The species align themselves geographi- 
cally into two groups, those found in the Central 
American - Andean areas and those from southeastern 
Brazil and adjacent areas, Only one species, pausi- 
anus, is found in both regions, Another, ariarathes, 
is found only in the intermediate Amazon Basin. 


The species of the group by geographic areas 
are as follows: 


Mexico: phaon Boisduval, branchus Doubleday, belesis 
Bates, thymbraeus Boisduval. 

Central America: pausianus Hewitson, phaon, euryleon 
Hewitson, ilus Fabricius, branchus, belesis,. 

Northern Andean region: pausianus, phaon, euryleon, 
hipparchus Staudinger, harmodius Doubleday, tra- 
peza Rothschild and Jordan, ilus. 

Central Andean region: pausianus, harmodius, xynias 
Hewitson,. 

Amazon Basin and its periphery: ariarathes Esper. 

Southeastern Brazil and adjacent southern areas: 

usianus, microdamus Burmeister, protodamus God= 

art, lysithous Hiibner, asius Fabricius. 


II, MARCELLUS Group 


There are ten species in this group. It is typ- 
ically a Middle American group with outliers in the 
United States and South America, The species seem 
to me to separate well by the key published by Roths- 
child and Jordan. Some of the species are exceed— 
ingly common in certain regions and at the right 
season, In Yucatan I have dropped a net over more 
than a hundred specimens of epidaus at one small 
puddle of soapy water} Many times in Central Ameri- 
ca I have collected members of this group with a 
forceps rather than a net. 


The distribution of the species among geograph- 
ic areas is as follows: 
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United States: marcellus Cramer and possibly cela- 
don Lucas. 

Mexico: philolaus Boisduval, epidaus Doubleday. 

Central America: philolaus, xanticles Bates, ober- 
thueri Rothschild and Jordan, epidaus, 

Antilles: marcellinus Doubleday, celadon, zonaria 
Butler. 

Venezuela and Colombia: arcesilaus Lucas. 

Southeastern Brazil: bellerophon Dalman, 


III, PROTESILAUS Group 


Unlike the foregoing group the members of this 
group are very difficult to separate on the basis of 
pattern, Only agesilaus is easily recognized, On 
this species the red line on the underside of the 
hindwings is bordered exteriorly with black, whereas 
in all others the red is exterior to the black, It 
is possible that there are many more than the now 
recognized species in this group. Almost fifty 
years ago Rothschild and Jordan listed nine species, 
several of which have many subspecies, A dozen or 
so additional names have been proposed for specimens 
that belong in the group. Unfortunately I cannot 
say much about these since I have seen very few of 
them from their type-localities, I suspect that 
most are at best subspecies of the species accepted 
by Rothschild and Jordan. 


Throughout tropical America except the Antilles: 
agesilaus Guerin and Percheron, protesilaus Linne, 

Throughout tropical South America: molops Rothschild 
and Jordan, telesilaus Felder. 

Paraguay and southeastern Brazil: stenodamus Roths— 
child and Jordan, orthosilaus Weymer, helios 
Rothschild and Jordan. 

Panama and Colombia: glaucolaus Bates. 

Southeastern Ecuador: earis Rothschild and Jordan, 


SUBSECTION B OF THE KITE PAPILIOS 


This subsection is more cohesive than the pre- 
ceding, from which it differs rather strongly in 
both pattern and structure, The two groups of Sub- 
section B differ structurally and in pattern but 
not strikingly. The patterns of some of the spe- 
cies, especially in the DOLICAON Group, are quite 
unlike those generally found on American Papilios. 
The females of the species are exceedingly rare in 
collections, I suspect that this indicates a mark- 
ed difference in the habits of the sexes, Roths- 
child and Jordan's key to the two groups is this: 


1, Hindwing below with red or tawny line (or row 
of spots) parallel with distal margin; first 
radial of forewing free.....THYASTES Group(IV) 


Hindwing below without red line; first radial* 
of forewing anastomosed with subcostal* ... 
eeeee. DOLICAON Group (V) 


* Rothschild and Jordan use the term "first subcos- 
tal" for first radial, and costal for subcostal in 
their system of vein nomenclature, 
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IV, THYASTES Group 


The six species are not very common in collec- 
tions, In the field they seem to be locally common 
at the proper season, The species that are recog- 
nized have the following geographic ranges: 


marchandi Boisduval - Mexico to western Ecuador 

thyastes Drury - Ecuador to Bolivia and eastward to 
southeastern Brazil 

dioxippus Hewitson - central Colcmbia 

lacondones Bates - Guatemala to Bolivia 

calliste Bates - Mexico to Costa Rica 

leucaspis Godart - Colombia to Bolivia, 


V. DOLICAON Group 


Seven species are credited to this group, Two 
of them, serville and columbus, are so close that I 
doubt strongly their independence, Butler's species 
orabilis may also belong with these, The species 
composing this group are much more common in collec- 
tions than are those of the preceding group, al- 
though, curiously, I have found them no more abundant 
in the field, The males of Group V have the woolly 
scent patch much like that found among the ARISTO- 
LOCHIA Papilios, 


The species of the group have the following 
ranges: 


serville Godart - northern Venezuela, eastern Colom- 
bia to eastern Bolivia 

columbus Kollar - central and western Colcembia and 
western Ecuador 

orabilis Butler - Guatemala to western Colembia 

salvini Bates - Mexico, Guatemala, British Honduras 

callias Rothschild and Jordan — Amazon valley and 
eastern Ecuador and Peru 

dolicaon Cramer - Amazon Basin and southeastern 
Brazil 

iphitas Hiibner - southeastern Brazil, 
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: Lepidopterists interested in spending the sum- 

mer of 1952 in the Alaskan Arctic working on Lepid- 
optera and other insects, under the sponsorship of 
Yale University and with all expenses paid, should 
get in touch with the editor of the Lepidopterists' 
News during the next few months, 
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SOME NOTES ON TROPICAL BUTTERFLIES 


The following notes are excerpts fram a letter 
written by William Clark-Macintyre now living at 
Cojimies on the west coast of Ecuador, Some years 
ago I had the pleasure of spending almost a year in 
the field on the Amazon slopes of Ecuador with "Mac", 
His letter is in reply to a casual inquiry about col- 
lecting on the other side of the Andes, 


"Please do not judge W. Ecuador from the materi- 
al that I've been getting from the sandy, narrow pe- 
ninsula of Cojimies where everything that isn't 
sand is salt marsh or mangrove swamp, There's real- 
ly good stuff over on the other shore where the 
land is higher - where there abound fresh-water 
streams and the flora is different. Here, on the 
peninsula, I've never seen anything even distantly 
related to the Catagrammas; nor Eunicas; never a 
Megalura nor Anaea; a few - very few - Adelphas which 
are all A, cytheris L. or one of its subspecies; on- 
ly three species of Papilio; Ageronia iphthime Bates 
and amphinome L.; a very few Morpho and Prepona which 
I haven't as yet attempted to identify; a few Lycaen- 
ids and an abundance of fairly diverse Hesperiids, 
and that's about all. 


"In September I took a rather battered Siderone 
that seems nearest to S, nemesis Ill, but does not 
check up with any figure in Seitz, My wife saw an- 
other one near the edge of the mangrove swamp. I 
don't believe that they are indigenous but are 
stragglers carried by the wind from across the bay. 
The Danaids are poorly represented here, The Pier— 
ids are Phoebis eubule L, and argante F, and the 
Gonepteryx I thought was menippe Hbn, but you say is 
maerula F, There are also a few 'Pieris' and Appias 
but not much more, Satyrids are poorly represented 
-- only a couple of species of Euptychia. A few 
Heliconiids and Colaenis julia F, This morning I 
took a Dione vanillae L, Anything else that I have 
sent you labelled Cojimies, sea level, is rare, 


"If the mass flight of Urania again takes place 
this spring as I observed it in the springs of 1948 
and 1949 I'm going to observe carefully and compose 
a note about it for the Lep, News. They come from 
someplace up the peninsula and seem to head straight 
out to sea by the thousands - millions I might say. 
Strange to say there seems to be a rather weak and 
smaller return flight about one month later," 


F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 


ke 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 


A new national society called the Entomological 
Society of Canada was formed at the annual meeting 
of the Entomological Society of Ontario at Guelph 
on November 1-3, 1950, The new society will serve 
as a link between the various regional societies: 
the Acadian Entomological Society; the Entomological 
Society of Ontario; the Entomological Society of 
Manitoba; the Entomolcgical Society of British Colum- 
bia; and the projected Entomological Society of Que- 
bec, The first President is W.A, Ross of the Divis- 
4on of Entomology in Ottawa, and the Secretary is RH, 
Wigmore,a member of the Lepidopterists' Society. 


CURSO DE ENTOMOLOGICA FROM ARGENTINA 


The Museo Argentino de Ciencias Naturales in 
Buenos Aires, under the direction of Prof. Dr. Agus—- 
tin B. Riggi, is issuing a series of publications 
entitled "Curso de Entomologia", The series is be- 
ing prepared by the Sociedad Entomologica Argentina 
for publication by the Museum. It is intended as a 
careful treatment of entomology in the Spanish lan- 
guage and with emphasis on the Latin American fauna. 
General works of the text type in the Spanish lan- 
guage were notably lacking. 


The first part, "Introduccion e Historia de la 
Entomologia" (pp.1-52; 1947), is by Carlos A, Lizer 
y Trelles. It is a biographical history rather than 
an analysis of development of the science. The 
first section is a cursory and perhaps undiscrimin- 
ating summary of world entomological history, begin- 
ning of course with Aristotle. Of exceptional in- 
terest and value is the last half, devoted to a ser- 
ies of brief notes on the contributions of the ento— 
mologists of South America, Included are 10 from 
Brasil, 12 from Chile, 2 from Cuba, 1 from Paraguay, 
1 from Uruguay, and 23 from Argentina. 


Part II, "Morfologia Externa" (pp.53-101; 1948), 
also by Sefior Lizer, is an adequate summary of gen- 
eral insect morphology, based on standard and clas- 
sic works by Snodgrass, Imms, Tillyard, Comstock,etc. 


Part III has not yet been received for review. 


Part IV, "Fundamentos de Fisiologia" (pp.163- 
210; 1949), is by Pablo Kohler. Necessarily limited 
by space,this general account of insect physiology 
is surprisingly comprehensive. 


Part V, "Metamorfosis" (pp.211-256; 1949), is by 
Sefior Lizer, It is a rather detailed discussion of 
this outstandingly interesting aspect of entomology 
and is well illustrated. 


Further parts are expected to appear at a steady 
rate, with several Argentinian specialists responsi- 
ble for various subjects in which they specialize. 

These parts are handsomely printed on fine paper 
and have numberous first-quality figures taken from 
a wide range of reference sources, 


as 


The American Museum of Natural History, New York 
24, N.Y., has recently published a series of "Direc- 
tion Leaflets", prepared by Miss Alice Gray of the 
Department of Insects and Spiders, Detailed, clear- 
ly written, and well illustrated, they will be of 
value to collectors anywhere. Apparently the Museum 
distributes them to anyone requesting them, We have 
seen the following: 
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No.1: "How to Make and Use Safe Insect-Killing Jars" 

No.2: "How to Make and Use Insect Nets." 

No.3: "How to Collect Insects and Spiders for Scien- 
tific Study." 

No.4: "How to Mount and Label Hard=-bodied Insects." 

No.5: "How to Make and Use Spreading Boards for In- 

sects," 

"How to Preserve a Collection of Soft—bodied 

Insects and Spiders." 


No.6: 


C.L.R. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE CONTROVERSY - A REPLY 


Readers of the Lep. News are familiar with a de- 
bate which has been carried on feelingly in and out 
of print over events at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Zoological Nomenclature in Par= 
is in 1948. The most extensive published statements 
have appeared in Science, The first was by a group 
of taxonomists in Washington, protesting procedures 
and actions at the Paris meeting. The second was a 
collection of letters, all defending some aspects 
of the Paris proceedings, A third statement has ap=— 
peared in Science (vol.112: pp.27-30; 1950), this a 
reply by the Washington group to the letters by Mr, 
Hemming, et al. 


The Washington Group states in explanation of 
this reply: "It is also our duty, particularly as 
we are charged with misstatements of fact, to re- 
examine our position carefully in the light of the 
coments, to admit any errors, and to reaffirm our 
beliefs if we are still convinced they are sound,” 
The Group points out that the attempt to be gener- 
alized and brief allowed some misunderstandings, and 
the questioned points are explained in some detail 
in the new article, The Group deals only with de- 
fending its paragraph summarizing the Paris meeting, 


Most of the reply is devoted to a carefully doc=- 
umented refutation of each charge against the Wash- 
ington Group, The matters most extensively reaf- 
firmed are: 1) that there were at Paris "numerous 
amendments involving almost every article” and that 
there were "basic alterations in fundamental prin- 
ciples of the code"; 2) that no amendment had been 
voted on before the Paris Congress by the Interna- 
tional Commission, although such is required by the 
by-laws; 3) that the actual wording of the new text 
is "entrusted to jurists"; 4) that the amendments 
should have been, but were not, given "preliminary 
consideration by the commission for at least one 
year" prior to final adoption by a congress and that 
some advance notice to taxonomists in general should 
have preceded the 1948 Congress; 5) that the Group 
does "not oppose reform per se" but does oppose “the 
failure to utilize the normal procedures of consid- 
eration by the regular commission, and the haste 
with which decisions were made at Paris." 


The general views of the Washington Group ap= 
pear to be epitomized by the following quotations: 
"Having now compared our summary of the facts with 
the comments, and believing that in no essential 
particular were we shown to be in error, we reaffirm 
the position taken in our previous statement. ...° 
it should be reemphasized that in our statement we 
were not primarily concerned with what was done, but 
how. ee. It is quite true — and it may be made 
clear at this time -- that we dislike same actions 
that were taken at Paris, Some we regard as catas— 
trophic. On the other hand, some we approve. eee 
[But] had all these matters... been considered in 
line with the established and customary procedures 
of the International Commission, we should have 
felt ... morally obliged to follow the decisions 
even though in many cases they were not to our lik- 
ing. eee In the long view, no problem in zoolo- 
gical nomenclature is ever so urgent that confidence 
in the commission need be sacrificed solely to pro=- 
duce an immediate decision," 


C.L. Remington 
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PERSONALIA 


It is with deepest regret that we report the 
death of Dr, WALTER R, SWEADNER, Curator of the Di- 
vision of Entomology of the Carnegie Museum in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 13 January 1951. 
Sweadner was only 47 years old. His passing is a 
very great loss to lepidopterology. A biographical 
article on Dr. Sweadner will appear in an early is- 
sue of the Lep, News. 


Dr. 


Dr. LANCELOT A, GOZMANY has been appointed Keep= 
er of Microlepidoptera in the Hungarian Natural His- 
tory Museum in Budapest and is concentrating at pre- 
sent on the Tortricoidea,. 


Major S.S, NICOLAY, now of Orange, California, 
has for some time been in Korea with the United 
Nations forces, oo 


The Society has been most unfortunate in losing 


one of its ablest field observers, HAROLD I, O'BYRNE, 


of St. Louis and New Iberia, Missouri, Mr.0O'Byrne's 
untimely passing was in January, 1951. A biograph- 
ical article is being prepared by Dr, E.P. Meiners. 


Another serious loss has been sustained in the 
unexpected passing, near Pullman, Washington, of 
Mrs, GRACE H, SPERRY, She and her husband, John L, 
Sperry, have for many years been a husband and wife 
team the like of which is seldom seen, Specializ— 
ing in Geometridae, they have investigated the Lep- 
idoptera of many previously unstudied areas of the 
Southwest. Recently they were developing a new 
home in some fine country near Pullman. 


DONALD J, LENNOX has arranged his business af- 
fairs so that he spends his winters in southern Flo- 
rida and his summers in his home country, the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, Long a skillful rearer 
of Lepidoptera, he is now working this winter on the 
early stages of subtropical species. 


Prof, KENNETH J, HAYWARD, of the Universidad 
Nacional de Tucuman, Argentina, was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor Honoris Cause in Biological Science 
by his University in December, Lepidopterists' So- 
ciety members will recall that shortly thereafter 
he was elected a Vice President of the Society. Dr. 
Hayward has recently completed a small textbook of 
agricultural entomology in Spanish, The second vol- 
ume (Hesperiidae - II) of his monumental work on the 
Rhopalocera of Argentina was published at the end 
of December but has not yet been received outside 
of Argentina, 

So; 


Dr. A. DIAKONOFF, noted specialist on Microlep- 
idoptera and the East Indian fauna, has left the 
Museum Zoologicum Bogoriense in Bogor, Java (long 
famous as the Zodlogisch Museum of Buitenzorg), to 
take up residence in Europe, Dr, Diakonoff was a 
prisoner of the Japanese occupation forces during 
the last war but succeeded in making notable field 
observations of Lepidoptera biology in spite of 
extremely unfavorable circumstances, 


Cz 

LELAND OSSIAN HOWARD died 1 May 1950 at his home 
in Bronxville, New York, at the age of nearly 93 
years. One of the world's most distinguished ento- 
mologists, he reached the peak of his influence as 
Chief of the U.S, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, He headed the Bureau from 1894 to 
1927, during almost the entire period of its great 
development. His honors and high offices are too 
numerous for listing in this short notice, and in- 
terested readers are referred to the many extensive 
biographies appearing in a number of entomological 
periodicals. He was the author of over 900 books 
and papers, and several of these were on Lepidoptera. 
His work was primarily on problems of economic en= 
tomology, but unlike many of his colleagues, he did 
outstanding work in the field of pure science, not~ 
ably with the taxonomy of parasitic Hymenoptera, 


Se 


RESEARCH NOTICES 


Dr. J. McDunnough, Nova Scotia Museum of Sci- 
ence, Halifax, Canada, is specializing at present 
on the geometrid genus Hydriomena with a view to fu- 
ture revisionary publication, He would be glad to 
purchase or exchange series of specimens of this 
genus, especially from the Pacific Coast of North 
America and the southwestern States. He will also 
make determinations if permitted to retain dupli- 


cates, 
ee 


living chrysalids of Papilio glaucus (the Tiger 
Swallowtail) from the Southeastern States urgently 
needed for genetical studies, I will be glad to 
purchase any number of these pupae or offer in ex- 
change pupae of many species of Connecticut Lepid- 
optera or papered adults from Colorado, Write to: 
Dr. C.L. Remington, Osborn Zoological Lab., Yale 
University, New Haven 11, Conn, 


<< 


Recently I have been doing a paper on Skinner's 
types and have run into a problem, The only 9 that 
was in the type series of Papilio arcticus Skinner 
(= canadensis R.&J.) is missing from the collection, 
Holland figured a "female paratype" of arcticus in his 
Butterfly Book (Rev.Ed.,P1.LXX: fig.3). [Dr. Sweadner 
informed me that the specimen was not from the type 
series,] If the 9 can be located, the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences of Philadelohia will gladly give a & 
paratype of arcticus in exchange for it, Write to: 
Paul R, Ehrlich, Dept. of Insects, Academy of Nat'l 
Sciences, 19th and The Parkway, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Herr Josef Richter, Christian Dopplerstrasse 12, 
Salzburg, Austria, is trying to obtain a few healthy 
pupae of Pachysphinx modesta and its western race, 
occidentalis, He will gladly give in exchange fine 
specimens of Parnassius apollo and mnemosyne and 
other Austrian species, 


70 THE CARE OF LARVAE IN DIAPAUSE 


Vol.IV, nos.6-7 


by William H, Evans 
Sun Valley, California 


The key to success in bringing butterfly larvae 
through hibernation or aestivation lies in the pro- 
per control of moisture. I keep my hibernating ca- 
terpillars in cottage-cheese boxes, or in other 
small cylindrical cardboard containers, which I cov- 
er with pieces of nylon stockings, then place on a 
shelf in my rearing house. Even in this dry climate 
there is enough moisture in the air at night to keep 
most of the larvae alive through the summer and 
fall. However, I usually sprinkle a few drops of 
water on them with a medicine dropper every three or 
four weeks. 


I shall describe the procedure used in caring 
for each species which I have reared. 


Minois silvestris Edwe: (Eggs laid by female from 
La Tuna Canyon, elevation 1200 feet, Los Angeles 
County, California.) Immediately after hatching 

and consuming their egg shells, the larvae settled 
down on the small stems of dried grass on which the 
eggs had been laid, and remained dormant until fall. 
When the first rain came, November 9 and 10, 1949, 
some of the caterpillars moved slightly, then went 
back to dormancy, Every time it rained during the 
winter, they behaved this way. In early March, when 
the days were fairly warm, I gave the larvae a thor- 
ough watering, Within half an hour some began to 
crawl around and nibble the tender blades of fresh 
grass to which I had transferred them. A few re- 
quired three or four moistenings to arouse them, 
Half the larvae died during hibernation. 


Coenonympha california Westw. and Hew.: (Eggs laid 
by female from La Tuna Canyon.) Although given the 
same treatment as the preceding species, less than 
one-third of these larvae survived hibernation, Ap- 
parently my failure to control the moisture properly 
in this unusually dry year accounts for such a small 
percentage of survivals, 


Speyeria callippe comstocki Gund.: (Eggs laid by fe- 
male collected in San Gabriel Mountains, Los Angeles 
County, California, elevation 6,000 feet.) Within 
24 hours after eating their egg shells, the larvae 
came to rest on the under sides and curled edges of 
dried violet leaves, and remained inactive from July 
until the following March, when, with a small camel's 
-hair brush, I removed them from their resting pla- 
ces, laid them on a small piece of paper towel, and 
drenched them with several drops of rain water. 

They either drank or absorbed water until they 
swelled up to almost twice their former size, and 
then walked off the damp paper in search of hiding 
places, I transferred them to tender leaves of cul- 
tivated perennial violets. By the next day, they 
had crawled to the under sides of the leaves and re- 
turned to their dormant state. Again using the 
brush I returned the larvae to the paper towel, and 
watered them well every day for over a week, After 
this, they started to feed. A few days later, when 
furnished with blossoms and new leaves of cultivated 
Violas, they began to eat ravenously and required no 
more special attention. Of the 180 caterpillars, 
115 lived through hibernation, 


Speyeria coronis semiramis Edw.: (Female collected 
June 22, 1950, elevation 6,000 ft., San Gabriel Moun- 
tains, laid 245 eggs between June 30 and July 6.) 
From July 11 to 21, 240 eggs hatched, and the larvae 
aestivated within a day or two, By the end of Aug- 
ust over half the larvae had died, but the others 
were alive though dormant. On September 3, a very 
hot day with thunder showers, many caterpillars be- 
gan to crawl around rapidly, and after being watered, 
took a few bites from the fresh violet leaves, How- 
ever, they did not thrive until I bought some Viola 
plants and gave them blossoms and tender leaves, The 
remaining larvae did not come out of hibernation un—- 
til I moistened them during late September, 


Melitaea gabbii Behr and M. wrightii Edw.: These 
larvae went into diapause in the third instar and 
remained inactive from June 1949 until March 1950, 
when I drenched them with rain-water and placed the 
rearing container in the sun, They walked around 
awhile, then settled down on the under side of a dry 
piece of paper towel, Each day they were watered and 
sunned, but they were preparing to molt and did not 
crawl off the paper. After completing the molt, 

they hid in the shade of the fresh leaves of the 
food-plants, With a camel's-hair brush I moved them 
to the sunny sides of the leaves, After being ex=- 
posed to sunshine for half an hour, they began to 
feed, The larvae which received an hour or two of 
sunshine every clear day fed readily; those kept in 
the shade had to be disturbed several times a day 

to keep them active, Ina few weeks all the cater- 
pillars made the fourth molt, In the fifth instar 
the larvae which did not get enough sunshine went 
back into hibernation, and are still dormant at this 
time (November 22). Recently I sprinkled them, caus- 
ing them to walk around; therefore I assume they will 
soon arouse, All larvae which were given sufficient 
sunshine last spring completed the fifth molt and fed 
through to maturity. 


MAKING VENATION VISIBLE 


The lepidopterist who desires a simple and ef- 
fective way to render the venation of his specimens 
temporarily visible while running them through a 
key may find an ordinary hypodermic needle of use, 
Fill the instrument with carbon tetrachloride, chlo- 
roform, or whatever volatile liquid you prefer to 
use, and a small drop can easily be placed on the 
wing exactly where wanted, with the added advantage 
that the needle is immediately handy to arrange any 
disturbed part, 

Edward G, Voss 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Se 


I cover my spreading boards with ordinary cross— 
section paper (10 blocks per inch). A soft resinous 
adhesive is preferred, to facilitate pinning through 
the paper, This takes the guesswork out of mounting. 


Anonymous 
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FIELD NOTES ON DIURNAL MOTHS OF THE GENUS ANNAPHILA 


by Frank P, Sala 
Los Angeles, California 


The genus Annaphila Grote includes a group of 
tiny, highly colored, diurnal noctuid moths, Ac- 
cording to the check list of Dr. J. McDunnough, pub- 
lished in 1938, the genus is placed immediately 
ahead of the Heliothiinae in the subfamily Amphipy- 
rinae,. 


Very little is known about this genus, and most 
of the taxonomic work was done long ago, with most 
of the types either lost or nearly worthless. Two 
years ago, the late Claude I, Smith undertook to 
work out a monograph on the genus, but an unfortu- 
nate accident halted this work before it was com- 
pleted.* This summary has as its purpose the ac 
counting of some of the general traits of the genus. 


As was stated, very little is known about the 
genus, but for the past ten years, four of us — 
Christopher Henne, William H, Evans, C.I, Smith, and 
the writer -- have made the study of this group one 
of our special interests, The four of us, I believe 
it is safe to state, have taken the majority of the 
specimens in collections. 


First of all, let us consider how one becomes 
familiar with the elusive Annaphila. They are among 
the earliest of the spring fliers for any given lo- 
cality. In southern California, A. arvalis H.Edw. 
is on the wing in the middle of February, the exact 
time varying with the break in the cold weather that 
announces the arrival of spring. An unmistakable 
sign of theimpending flight is the first blooms of 
the local Salix (Willow). This tree is a powerful 
attractant of Annaphila, as well as many other 
spring insects, For any given spot, the time of 
flight will vary with the break in the cold, wet 
weather that comes in spring and will run through 
to the middle of July for the high altitudes (10,000 
ft. or more), They have been missed because of the 
early flight and the short duration of it. 


Even if one is at the right place at the right 
time, he must learn to see an Annaphila. The aver- 
age wingspan of the various species is less than 
one-half inch (10 to 16 mm.). For me, these little 
moths are the last word in net collecting. They are 
tiny, but very beautiful and elaborate in design, 
Their flight is rapid and erratic, and even when one 
is familiar with an Annaphila, he must be cautious 
and accurate to be successful. To have any amount 
of luck at all, one must find the plant that is at- 
tracting or he will walk miles for naught. At the 
plant (and many plants will draw when in full bloan), 
one may see the little moths stop and feed, and note 
the nervous spasmodic raising of wings that identi- 
fies the genus. 


The spot where one may collect this group may 
look bleak, barren, and totally devoid of active in- 
sect life, Often the moth will apparently precede 
its foodplant in appearance, It is necessary to be 
*[Dr. F.H. Rindge is now completing a revision of 

this genus, based on Mr, Smith's notes and speci- 
mens, - Ed.] 


there on the first warm day to take fresh specimens, 
An interesting fact also is that one year there will 
be a heavy flight, and for the next several years 
there are no apparent specimens to be seen, This 
leads one to believe that some years the moths will 
remain dormant as eggs or pupae over an entire year, 
as do many insect species in this area, 


The type of country where these moths may be ex- 
pected is usually irregular in contour, As Mr. 
Henne stated it, "Near the head of a canyon and usu- 
ally on the protected side”, This may be due to the 
type of food-plant that the genus prefers, All of 
the species that have been reared, either in part 
or completely, have been on small annuals with 
brightly-colored blossoms, The larva is, in all 
cases thus far noted, a blossom and seed feeder. 
These plants live in the protection of a larger 
plant, and it is here one may find larvae. 


The larvae are of a rather ordinary-looking noc- 
tuid type, in general, and in the early instars are 
green and translucent, resembling Autographa larvae. 
The final instar usually shows a change in the color 
of the larvae, either to brown or gray, There is 
usually at least one white or cream lateral stripe, 
with some species being multi-striped. 


Pupation occurs at the surface, with possibly a 
small crevice serving as an anchor for the thin 
earthen cell, I have reared only one species, this 
near to A,astrologa B.&McD., but the others I have 
seen are similar in habit. 


We have found species of Annaphila in many areas 
of southern California and specimens are recorded 
from northern California and Oregon in the north 
and through Arizona in the south and Colorado in 
the east. It is safe to assume that all the inter- 
vening territory is fertile Annaphila country, at 
the right season, 


McDunnough lists 15 species, and our research 
so far seems to indicate that we may have three or 
four more, As the material available becomes plen- 
tiful, it is my belief that this number will be 
close to forty; each new area so far shows its own 
separate species, 


A new Japanese entomological periodical has been 
brought to our attention by Mr. T. Shirdzu, a newly 
elected member of the Lepidopterists' Society Execu- 
tive Committee, This is the Transactions of the 
Shikoku Entomological Society, of which Vol.l, pars 
1, dated "January 1950", was issued April 4, 1950. 
Pars 2 is dated "March, 1950", Each pars has one 
large paper, on Buprestid beetles in the first issue, 
on immature bugs (Hemiptera) in the second, The 
sponsorship and subscription price are not given in 
any western language. 


C.L.R. 


72 FIELD NOTES 


HETEROPTERUS MORPHEUS (Hesperiidae) A DEFINITE 

DUTCH SPECIES AGAIN,- It does not often happen 
that a butterfly completely escapes the attention of 
the eager collectors in an over=peopled country like 
the Netherlands, Yet, as far as I can see, this must 
have happened to Heteropterus morpheus (Pall.), a 
little brown Hesperiid, In the 19th Century the spe- 
cies was caught in various localities in the province 
of Guelderland, in the neighborhood of Zutphen, Af- 
ter 1860 no collector is known to have captured a 
specimen, It was considered an extinct butterfly. 


In Belgium it occurred very locally at a place 
near the Dutch border, but few collectors paid any 
attention to this area, Then suddenly, in April, 
1950, the Entomologische Berichten announced the 
eapture of morpheus in July, 1949, near the Belgian 
frontier ("Heteropterus morpheus Pall, opnieuw in 
Nederland gevonden", by W. Verhaak, Ent. Ber.,vol.13), 


On July 13, 1950, I happened to be collecting 
Coenonympha tullia Muller in a moorland near Zut— 
phen, When returning from this trip I found in an 
adjoining meadow a small brown butterfly hurrying 
away over the grass. When I saw its pale underside 
with oval brown rings, I realized I had found the 
habitat of H. morpheus; it was exactly the same 
place where it occurred a hundred years ago. Soon I 
saw other specimens flying above the marshy meadow. 


With a collector who turned out to have had the 
same experience, I discussed the case. We agreed 
that the only theory which would account for a recap- 
ture at the same spot after one century is that the 
butterfly has indeed escaped attention. No collec- 
tor ever pays attention to these inconspicuous mead— 
ows adjoining some interesting moorland. The period 
during which the butterfly is to be found is very 
short: within a few weeks after the first appearance 
all specimens are gone, We must also consider the 
possibility that morpheus had a particularly good 
season, like many other species in this country. 
That would have enlarged our chance of meeting it. 
The place is isolated from the border habitat, the 
distance being 75 miles, and I do not believe that 
morpheus has re-established itself in this very lo— 
cality. 

Kees Lems 
Leidschendam, Netherlands 


Or 


ADDITIONS TO "A LIST SUPPLEMENTING BATES! 
‘BUTTERFLIES OF CUBA! "# 


by S.L. de la Torre y Callejas 
Matanzas, Cuba 


29. Echelatus sempiternus dilloni Bell & Comstock 
One female collected in Santiago de Cuba, 

30. Calisto herophile parsonsi Clench 

New subspecies described by Harry K, Clench 

from Buenos Aires, Western Trinidad Mts., prov. 

Las Villas, 3000 ft. (June 19-21, 1939). 

Nathalis iole alayoi S.L. Torre 

New form described by the writer from Bellamar 

Beach, prov. Matanzas. (December, 1949). 


31. 


Vol, IV, nos,6-7 


MIGRATION IN THE ATLAS MTS, OF MORCCCO,- A propos 
of the pierid migration in Japan mentioned by Mr, 
Taro Iwase in the Lepidopterists' News (Vol.4: p.43; 
1950), in which he suspects the species to be Pieris 
daplidice (L,), I would like to mention a migration 
I noticed this spring at 13,000 ft. in the m'Goun 
Range of the High Atlas Mountains of Morocco, I was 
crossing the Range as an alpinist, on skis, on April 
21st, and at 13,000 ft., P. daplidice was passing 
over from the Sahara, from south to north, at the 
rate of roughly one specimen every 20 seconds, I 
picked up a fine series of 20 cM and oo on the snow, 
where they were falling, apparently exhausted, in 
about fifteen minutes, With them were a very few 
Anthocaris belia (Cram,), and one solitary female, 
dead in the snow at 12,000 ft., of Anthocaris char- 
lonia (Donz.), At the same time Vanessa cardui (L.) 
was passing from south to north at the rate of one 
every 10 seconds, Two days later, on the southern 
(Sahara) side of the divide, at about 6,000 ft., the 
sphingid Deilephila livornica (Esp.) was flying in 
hundreds on flowers of Ragwort (Senecio sp.) also 
moving south to north, In all these species I as- 
sume the primary migratory impulse to be due to lack, 
or depreciation, of the respective fcodplants in the 
desert areas of the Sahara south of the High Atlas 
Mts, At a considerably later date, the desert pier- 
id, Teracolus nouna Luc., was noticed at 6,000 ft. 
in the Middle Atlas Mts., moving from south to north, 


a 


A NEW WAY TO COLLECT SPEYERIA DIANA,- Arriving on 
the 3rd of July in North Carolina at my favorite 
Speyeria diana hunting ground, I noticed at once 
that I had come too late for easy capture of the 
bulk, They no longer would settle on dirt roads; 

on their wings they flitted through the woods. When 
practically on top of the ridge I noticed a footpath 
going up to a little higher altitude of about 300 
feet, This I took with some expectation, On each 
side is impenetrable wood and on the right side of 
the path is a rain groove of about a foot wide, Fol- 
lowing this path up to about 100 feet just coming 
around the bend I saw a male diana coming towards me 
hugging the gully closely. For the first time using 
a GREEN net, an idea struck me, and hoping that it 
would work I dipped the open net in the gully and 
what I suspected came to reality, The diana flew 
right in. Others came down that groove the same way; 
I just stood still with the net in the gully and 
like the first one they flew right in, In this man- 
ner I collected 22 males, the biggest haul I ever 
made within 3 hours, but I did not get any females 
this way. ‘ 


Colin W. Wyatt 
Farnham, England 


Theodore Bock 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Field lepidopterists who are interested in spend- 
ing a little time during the season collecting for 
sale mass lots of specimens of larvae, pupae, and 
adults of Monarch and Cabbage Butterflies and adults 
of the Cecropia Moth shculd get in touch now with: 
Mr, V.A. Van Eyck, United Scientific Co., Inc., 200 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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FIRST PRELIMINARY DISTRIBUTION REPORTS ISSUED 


Toward the middle of October the collaborators 
for THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES received their first 
dividend for collaboration. Two ll=page reports 
were sent to each collaborator who contributed data 
on ENODIA and NEONYMPHA, These reports detail all 
specimens reported and are accompanied by distribu- 
tion maps for each species, Collaborators to the 
project who did not send data on the two genera re- 
ported may receive both for 25¢; other Society mem 
bers can purchase them for 25¢ each, 


Preliminary reports 3 and 4 on MEGISTO and PARA- 
MECERA were ready for distribution about the first 
of December and were mailed after the Christmas 
postal rush, They are available to non-collabora- 
tors for 30¢ and 5¢, respectively. 


The last set of Data Sheets for the Satyridae 
will be mailed to collaborators early in 1951, Dur- 
ing the spring of 1951 members who are not now en- 
rolled as collaborators will have the opportunity of 
joining in for the distributional studies of the 
Nymphalidae. It is estimated that this will take 
about two years to complete, 

F, Martin Brown 
Coordinating Editor 
THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES 


[Ed. Note: - These fine "preliminary" reports are 
important documents indeed - the first detailed 
records of geographical distribution for the Sa- 
tyridae of North America, C.L.R.] 


Ta 
TWO LEPIDOPTERA COLLECTIONS FOR SALE 


Theodore Bock, 70 Ehrman Ave,, Cincinnati 20, 
Ohio, wishes to sell a collection of 3000 mounted 
butterflies, moths, and beetles housed in 7 Ward's 
Display Cabinets (consisting of 28 drawerd, 10 ex= 
tra Cornell type glass-topped drawers, and 31 
Schmidt boxes, About 1/2 of the specimens are Lep- 
idoptera (1000 tropical "Ornithoptera", Papilio, 
Morpho, etc. = 350 N.Am, Rhopalocera, 100 N.Am, 
moths, 100 European, 50 diff. N,Am, Catocala-sappho, 
ete.) and one-half Coleoptera (1000 tropical - Bu- 
prestids, Cerambycids, etc.- , 150 N.Am, Buprestids), 
Also for sale is literature, including Staudinger 
and Schatz’ 3 volume work and Vols, 3, 10, 14 of 
Seitz' Macrolepidoptera of the World. 


Kurt Hobert, Rivera Placenda, Greene, N.Y., 
wishes to sell a fairly complete mounted collection 
in fine condition of North American Rhopalocera, 
Sphingidae, and Catocala, with large numbers of ex- 
otic Lepidoptera, Many of the N,Am, specimens were 
reared, The collection is in one two-row cabinet 
with 32 glass-topped drawers, one one-row cabinet 
with 30 solid-topped stock boxes, He also has many 
specimens in envelopes, Mr. Hobert has no time to 
pack the voluminous material for shipment and hopes 
to arrange the sale to a purchaser near Greene who 
can pick up the cabinets personally, 


> 


C.L.R. 
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REMARKS ON KILLING METHODS 


Winter is the time of year when we get a fair 
chance to read up on accumulated literature, and 
that is the excuse I offer for sending at this late 
date my comments on F.M, Brown's "Field techniques 
for butterfly collecting", [Lep. News, vol.4: p.10]. 


The main point of interest, for me, in this ar- 
ticle is the author's killing method, Now I have 
surreptitiously pinched a butterfly now and then, 
when it was a prize catch that simply would not lie 
still and be introduced to the killing jar, But I 
always thought collectors did this sort of thing on 
the sly, a little ashamed of such crude methods, I 
was surprised, and also pleased, to see so noted a 
collector as Mr. Brown come right out in the open 
and admit that he pinches his butterflies, Still, 
I have not started to pinch my captures, The reason 
is plain -- I retain only very few of the butter- 
flies I collect, Before I can adopt any method of 
killing, I must be sure that it is acceptable to 
those who get the specimens from me, I would be 
very grateful to any readers of Lep. News who care 
to send in their views on pinching. 


I notice that Mr. Brown complains of stiff spe- 
cimens resulting from the use of a killing jar, I 
also note that he uses carbon tetrachloride, I have 
used this killing agent for beetles and find it 
kills far too quickly, and often results in exces- 
sively rigid specimens, Though little attention is 
given to the setting or spreading of Coleoptera I 
have found that even for these, "Carbona" is hardly 
satisfactory. I now use it only for killing beetles 
of little value, 


Cyanide is the only thing for Lepidoptera, There 
are a few tricks connected with this latter poison, 
which have come to my notice, and which may be worth 
mention here, Cyanide jars have a nasty habit of 
quite suddenly and unexplainably ceasing to function. 
For this reason I keep several going at once and be- 
fore starting a trip, test some of the jars I in- 
tend to take, with a house fly or some other victim 
that comes handy. Cotton or any padding used in 
cyanide jars absorbs all the gas, and the jar will 
not kill for some time afterwards, often as long as 
twelve hours, Thereafter, most of the killing power 
may be concentrated in the padding, Don't change 
padding just before starting on a collecting trip, 


Insects will always flop around for awhile ina 
cyanide jar; the danger of their suffering damage 
from this is usually exaggerated, Specimens that 
turn inside out, if they are worth the trouble, can 
be rescued by placing them in a relaxing jar, with 
very little moisture, for 24 to 48 hours, They will 
then turn back easily. 


The smaller the jars, the more one can carry 
conveniently, and the less danger of insects damag— 
ing themselves, I use plastic shell vials 1 x 3 72 
inches for anything with wing-spread less than Pier- 
is rapae, This includes the great bulk of moth spe- 
cies, 

Richard Guppy 
. 4 Wellington, B.C, 


74, COLLECTING ON THE PELOPONNESOS OF GREECE 


Vol, IV, nos.6—-7 


by Johannes Reichel 
Wetzlar, Germany 


The calendar showed the 23rd of May 1938 when a 
cog-wheel train took me uphill through a narrow ra=- 
vine on the bottom of which a small river roared. 
Kalavryta, a small town situated at the foot of the 
Chelmos Mountain, a former volcano, was the primary 
aim of my trip. The purpose of it was to hunt Par- 
nassius mnemosyne athene and other rare species. 
During the next days I roamed the entire vicinity 
of Kalavryta, always hoping to locate the beautiful 
athene, I sighted a few Papilio alexanor Esp., the 
South European swallowtail, and a late female of 
Zerynthia polyxena (Schiff.) was still flying about, 
completely worn, Although my hopes to get P, mne- 
mosyne were disappointed during the next 16 days,the 
area hemming the foot of Chelmos at 2000-3000 ft. 
altitude proved to be good hunting grounds, Among 
my catch were 7 specimens of the rare Pieris krue- 
peri Stgr., most of them in fresh condition. Most 
of the Polyommatus semiargus var. staudingeri (Chr.), 
the Peloponnesian subspecies of P, semiargus (Rott. ), 
were worn and battered around Kalavryta. However, 
1000 feet higher, in areas of 3500' and more alti- 
tude, this pretty butterfly with the large orange 
spots on the underwings was just in its prime, and 
several freshly emerged specimens rewarded me for 
climbing up and down the steep hills. 


On 9 June I was about to give up my hopes for 
P. mnemosyne, It became high time now to start 
hunting in the Parnassos Mountains where Colias aur= 
orina var, heldreichi Stgr., another species which 
I was most eager to obtain, was supposed to wing 
about. A last attempt to locate P. mnemosyne 
brought me up to a large plain at the foot of the 
inner cone of the former crater. It bordered on 
large forests through which I had ascended. These 
forests mainly consisted of firs, mixed with oaks, 
and other broad=leaved trees. I just had emerged 
from the forest when I saw white-and-black butter- 
flies flying around in fair abundance: - Parnassius 
Mnemosyne var. athene} Finally, I had located them! 
All of the specimens were. in fresh condition, and 
they were easy to catch. 


After two or three hours, when dark was approach- 
ing, I turned back towards Kalavryta. A large Col- 
das in the grasses suddenly caught my eye, just be- 
fore I was going to reénter the forests. It could 
not have emerged from the pupa more than three or 
four hours ago, When it spread its wings in the 
killing jar I found my supposition confirmed: Colias 
var. heldreichi! Now the Parnassos Mountains did 
not attract me any longer, since both species which 
I was most eager to get, I found on that big plain 
on the Chelmos,. 


On the next day I abandoned my room at Kalavryta 
and moved up to the Chelmos in order not to lose 
five or six hours each day for the ascent and des- 
cent. The open sky became my roof and the plain 
ground my floor, However, what did that matter to 
me under such circumstances? A thick comforter pro- 
tected me from the cold. Although it was mid—June 
the thermometer sometimes dropped below zero (Cel- 
sius) at night, turning the snow water into ice, The 
altitude of this area was about 5500-6000 feet. 


During the next days both species, P, mnemosyne 
and C, heldreichi, became more and more abundant, 
In respect to mnemosyne I had not expected differ- 
ently, but Colias var, heldreichi was known as one 
of the rarest species, which no former collector had 
met with in large numbers. This year must have been 
an exceptional occasion — a year of weather condi- 
tions which exceptionally supported the development 
of this species. One day, I netted 37 males within 
a single hour on a small slope. On or about 19 June 
(since I have lost all my field-notes during the war 
when my house burned down I cannot give the exact 
date), I viewed and caught the first two females of 
heldreichi, Two days later I netted the first white 
female, form fontainei, one of the most expensive 
European butterflies. Most of the males were worn 
now but all the females were in perfect condition. 


P. mnemosyne settled on grasses, flowers, or 
shrubs on rainy days or after the last sun-ray had 
been checked by the cone of the Chelmos, They could 
be taken easily by hands and none of them tried to 
escape. By the 20th most P, mnemosyne were worn, 


The last week on the Chelmos brought me excep— 
tional success. I netted more white females (ab. 
fontainei) than had ever been caught before. Since 
they varied considerably - broad or narrow black 
markings, yellowish, greenish, rosish-white or even 
light-yellow color of the wings - I took them all. 
When I left on the 30th I counted 99 ab, fontainei 
in my boxes. On the 29th I viewed a big bluish but- 
terfly winging up a slope. Fortunately, he settled 
on a flower, allowing me to approach. It turned out 
to be a white male of Colias heldreichi, never found 
before. The bluish color was caused by the blue 
glimmer which is characteristic for the males of the 
form heldreichi of Colias aurorina, I took this 
catch home with me, although it was badly worn, and 
repaired it as well as possible, 


After dark fell, I used to kindle a Petromax- 
lamp which I placed before the entrance of the cav= 
ern which I had discovered after a few days, and 
where I had set up "headquarters", A steep slope 
was in front of the cavern, and forests consisting 
of firs and oaks were approximately 200 yards dis- 
tant, The catch was very satisfactory, Mainly, 
Noctuids were attracted by the light, among them 
about 80 specimens of the rare Plusia beckeri var. 
italica Stgr., a form which previously had not been 
caught in Greece except on very few occasions, When 
I placed the lamp on the open plain, success was 
lacking completely, Not more than one or two Noc- 
tuids were attracted within an hour, although the 
spot where I had placed the lamp was not far from 
the cavern, 


On the 30th of June I left the Chelmos Mountain 
since most of the Lepidoptera were battered now, 
Neither before nor thereafter have I been lucky 
enough to run into such an eldorado of Lepidoptera, 
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REMARKS ON F, MARTIN BROWN'S "MEASUREMENTS AND LEPIDOPTERA" 


by Vladimir Nabokov 
Ithaca, New York 


Mr. Brown has devoted most of his article on 
"Measurements and Lepidoptera" (Lep. News, vol.4: 
pe51) to criticizing from the point of view of sta- 
tistics the measurements used in my paper on "The 
Nearctic Members of the Genus Lycaeides" (Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool., vol.101: 479-541; 1949). I wish to say 
a few words in reply. 


Under the name of sublivens (l1.c.: p.513) I des- 
eribed on the basis of nine males a subspecies of 
argyrognomon (Bergstr.) [= idas auct.] from the St. 
Miguel Mts., S.W. Colorado, and, for the sake of 
completeness, listed the measurements of all the 
specimens (uncus parts and forewing), This was fol- 
lowed (pp.516-520) by a description of another, much 
more complicated, form from the Teton Mts., argyrog- 
nomon longinus. [See supplementary notes at end. ] 


"Although a table of data is not presented for 
[longinus]", writes Mr. Brown (who consistently mis- 
spells the name of the thing), "measurements on sev- 
en specimens are scattered in the text." Of these 
DELIBERATELY scattered measurements, Mr. Brown gath- 
ers into a tidy column the "F" ones (mean length of 
falx) in order to compare them with my "F" column 
under sublivens. 


Now this is the danger of statistics (and "keys", 
and those jagged lines that are so amusing to plot). 
Only three of the seven males belong to typical 
Longinus (p.516) in the qualitative sense in which 
the nine sublivens males are typical, The other 
four specimens I discussed (p.519) under longinus 
are more or less definite transitions to melissa, 
and I pointed out that the matter is a systematist's 
nightmare, Nightmares cannot be statistically 
treated, but they can be very precisely described. 
If, moreover, Mr, Brown turns to my "Introduction", 
he will see (pp.480-481) that I took great pains to 
define in qualitative terms the specific differences 
between melissa and argyrognomon, These specific 
formulas and the whole of the distal part of the 
uncus in ventral view ("FHUE") should be taken into 
account when comparing the seven specimens of sub- 
livens with the three typical and four “melissoid" 
specimens of longinus; whereas Mr. Brown jumbles up 
the all-important qualitative values with quantita- 
tive ones and enforces upon me a statistical proced- 
ure that I never intended, or intend, to follow. 


In explaining his misleading table, Mr, Brown 
refers to something he calls a "typical population" 
of sublivens, At the moment of description I had 
only nine old specimens, all males, preserved in a 
museum collection, In its habitat, sublivens during 
the last fifty years may have become extinct, for 
all I know, or taxonomically blurred by hybridiza- 
tion, Experience tells me that when I study a ser- 
ies of nine specimens that closely resemble each 
other, differ from allopatric conspecific sets suf- 
ficiently to be assigned to a new subspecies, and 
come from a region where the species has not been 
detected before, the specimens may be said to be- 
long to a monoform race (l.c.: "Introduction"), 


probably represented at the station that the series 
cames from by a certain number of live individuals; 
but this is as far as I desire to go in this busi- 
ness of "population" — a term the lax use of which 
leads to the notion that a population IS a subspe- 
cies (or species), whereas, in point of fact, a 
population only represents a subspecies or BELONGS 
to it. 


"The question then is", Mr, Brown continues, 
"$3 the apparent difference [between the F means 
of sublivens and longinus] real or only a result of 
a small size of the samples used?" There is no 
such question here -- for the simple reason that F, 
alone and unqualified, is not what separates the 
two forms. To estimate the chances of the two ser- 
ies being "samples drawn from the same general pop- 
ulation" as Mr. Brown proposes to do "mathematical-— 
ly", would be a loss of time, The term "general 
population", if it has any meaning at all, presup- 
poses a more or less continuous stretch of inhabit- 
ed space; but between the St. Miguel Mts. and the 
Tetons, the only known habitats of argyrognomon sub- 
livens and argyrognomon longinus respectively, there 
is a 500 miles gap where nobody has yet found argy=- 
rognomon; and, anyway, the problem to be solved is 
not whether sublivens and longinus overlap in F, 
but what is the true significance of the alar resem- 
blance between argyrognomon sublivens and melissa 


pseudosamuelis (l.c.: p.530). 


In conclusion I must object to Mr. Brown's cas— 
ual condemnation of my "time-consuming counts of 
scale rows" which to him "mean nothing until the 
statistical parameter of the data on each subspecies 
is established", I was not concerned with "statis-— 
tical parameters" when writing my paper, I was con- 
cerned with presenting what my scale-line method al- 
lowed to present —= an exact description of taxonon- 
ic types. I was also concerned with giving examples 
of its application to the description of phases se- 
lected at random within the variational range of a 
racial wing pattern and of such extremes as canplete 
obliteration of this or that component. I cannot 
see what part "parameters" could have played here, 
and how they affect the description of holotypes, 
Mr, Brown also suggests that future revisers measure 
a thousand, or more, unci of sublivens -- a nice 
batch that the miracle of statistics is somehow sup- 
posed to produce, I have dissected, drawn and meas- 
ured many more specimens of Lycaeides than that, and 
have arrived at the conclusion that the kind of gen- 
italic ranges I have computed illustrate with suffi- 
cient clarity racial characters, despite small sam- 
ples of each race; and that structural (uncal) fluc- 
tuation in connection with intra-racial wing-size 
variability is (if obviously stunted individuals are 
omitted) a negligible factor, And, finally, I have 
been concerned with "qualitative" subspecies (since 
I consider that merely "quantitative" phenomena have 
no taxonomic status) and with trying to restore the 
qualitative approach to its position of honor, while 
placing at its service quantitative values to guide 
the next man armed with a microscope, a camera lu- 
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cida, and a finely nibbed pen, After all, natural 
science is responsible to philosophy — not to sta- 
tistics, 


POSTSCRIPT 


In July and August, 1949, I searched diligently 
but in vain, at the sagebrush level in Jackson Hole, 
for colonies or wandering individuals of the bright- 
colored, alfalfa-and-Hedysarum—feeding melissa form 
that is common in Utah at 6000 ft. alt. [see my dis- 
cussion of its intergrades with the alpine melissa 
annetta (Edw.) in the Wasatch Mts., lec: p.535); 
but I did find, in same numbers, the "melissoid" 
form of argyrognomon longinus Nab., which I already 
knew, on an isolated, well-timbered hill [Blacktail 
Butte] that rises to about 700 ft. above the floor 
of the upland valley [6000-7000 ft.alt.] immediate- 
ly east of Moose, between Jackson and Moran, From 
July 15 to the end of August I studied typical long- 
inus in the mountains west of Jackson (it was espe- 
cially abundant in the vicinity of Teton Pass, on 
slopes between 7500 and 9500 ft. alt. where I ascer- 
tained its foodplant) and eastward along the Hoback 
R., at the foot of Battle Mt., from about 6500 ft, 
up, flying in company with such butterflies as Spey- 
eria atlantis tetonia dos Pas.& Grey, S. calli 
meadii (Edw.), S. egleig macdunnoughi (Gund.), Se 
(GEE purpurascens H.Edwe) S. mormonia clio 

Edw.), and S. zerene garretti (Gund. one of the 
males I took has the scintillant macules reduced and 
conspicuously rimmed with fine black]; Boloria ross— 
icus ingens (B. &McD.) and kriemhild (Stkr.); Euphy= 
dryas anicia ssp. and E. gillettii Barnes [a very 
sluggish insect in comparison to its vivacious pale- 
arctic ally maturna (L.) J]; Oeneis jutta ssp. and 
norna ssp. [one almost typical, others transitional 
to ssp. chryxus (Dbldy. & How.) }s "Coeno ha" hay= 
denii Edw.; "Philotes" enoptes (Bdv.); and "Pieris" 
callidice occidentalis (Reak.). I saw nothing of 
oa above timberline in the Grand Tetons 

around Amphitheatre Lake] where B, rossicus grandis 

(B.& McD.), Lycaena phlaeas ssp. [near ssp. fieldeni 
(McLach.), and very much like snowl (Edw.) on the 
wing], Colias skinneri Barnes and Pyrgus centaureae 
freija Warr, were taken, Among other things inci- 
dentally picked up I may mention the following from 
around Jackson at about 6500 ft.: Speyeria cybele 
letona dos Pas,&Grey, Boloria selene ssp. fostaeen 
ssp. albequina (Hol1.} and ssp. tollandensis (B.& 
Benj.) and toddi (Holl.) [=? frigga (Thun.)] ssp. 
[hindwing below suffused with bolorian purple]; a 
colony of darkish Apodemia mormo F,.&F, on a very 
dry slope above Wilson at 7500 ft. alt.; Strymon 
saepium (Bdv.), itys (Edw.), and edwardsii (Saund.); 
Mitoura spinetorum (Hew.) near johnsoni (Skin.); 


Callipsyche behrii (Edw.); Strymon titus ssp.; 
"Phaedrotes" piasus (Bdv.); Lycaena thoe ssp. and 


ariposa (Reak,); and Polites sonora utahensis 
Skin.) and peckius (Kby.). The combination selene- 
toddi-thoe—peckius on a marsh north of Jackson re- 
minded one uncannily of, say, West Wardsboro, Ver- 
mont. 


My material is now in the Cornell University 
Museum, Ithaca, New York. 


V. Nabokov 


Vol.IV, nos,6-7 
IN REPLY TO PROF, NABOKOV 


Dr, Remington has allowed me to see Prof, Nabo- 
kov's article before publication so I may briefly 
reply to it at this time, First let me say that 
the reason I used his paper as an example to make 
my point was because in every other way it is excel- 
lent. I believe I implied that, in the article 
"Measurements and Lepidoptera", 


Taking up his comments point by point: If the 
subspecies of the American Lycaeides are so evanes— 
cent that there is some question that they will sur- 
vive so short a time as 50 years in so undisturbed 
an area as the San Miguel (not St, Miguel) Mountains 
in southwestern Colorado I, for one, question the 
advisability of naming them, 


I accept his criticism of my table pulled to 
gether from bits here and there in his paper, I 
thought that his subspecies was a good one, 


We are in complete agreement on the definition 
of a population. So far as I can see our apparent 
disagreement is upon my use of the term "general 
population", I use it to define an aggregate of lo- 
cal populations which in turn are each composed of 
many more or less geographically united colonies, 
That Prof, Nabokov's samples of longinus and subliv- 
ens came from points about 500 miles apart along an 
almost continuous chain of high ranges does not of 
necessity mean that they cannot represent fragments 
of a single subspecies, 


I am surprised by Prof, Nabokov's interpretation 
of my statement about "1000 measurements", I delib- 
erately capitalized the word STATISTICALLY to point 
up the folly of depending solely upon measurements 
to set up subspecies, I am dead set against it, I 
favor very strongly the use of statistics to help 
avoid taxonomic errors, 


As for scale-line counts, as important as they 
may become, I still think them a waste of time AS 
THEY STAND IN PROF, NABOKOV'S PAPER —= without para- 
meters and no evidence of their stability from colo- 
ny to colony of the SAME SUBSPECIES, 


Since Prof, Nabokov "consider[s] that merely 
‘quantitative! phenomena have no taxonomic status” 
it is odd that he places so much stress on scale~ 
line counts and measurements, both of which are 
quantitative, I suspect that he uses much quantita- 
tive data in forming his judgments concerning spe- 
cies and subspecies; we all do. My plea is for 
proper treatment of such information, 


Prof, Nabokov concludes: "After all, natural sci- 
ence is responsible to philosophy -- not statistics", 
Quite right, but to the philosophy of no one person, 
This philosophy has been painfully built upon the 
work of many men using all of the tools available. 

I might say that natural science would not be great— 
ly changed if all of our modern taxonomy and statis- 
tics were tossed into the wastebasket, It would be 
less well organized without taxonomy and less well 
understood without statistics, Both are tools, not 
ends in themselves, Unfortunately many taxonomists 
and statisticians forget this. 


F, Martin Brown 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep- 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors. It is 
hoped eventually that our coverage of the world litera- 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included. In the first three volumes of the Lep. News 
886 were listed. Abstracts give all new subspecies and 
higher categories with generotypes and type localities, 
Papers of only local interest are merely listed. Pa- 
pers devoted entirely to economic aspects will be omit- 
ted, Reprints are solicited from all publishing men— 
bers, and the many recently received are gratefully ac- 
knowledged, Initials of cooperating abstractors are as 
follows: [P.B.] - P.F. Bellinger; [A.D.] - A, Diakon- 
off; [C.dP.] - C.F. dos Passos; [L.G.] - L.A. Gozmany; 
[G.dL.] - G. de Lattin; [C.R.] - C.L. Remington; [T.S.] 
- T. Shirdzu. A complete set of these pages, for clip- 
ping and filing, may be obtained for Vol.4 for $0.50. 


395, Abercrombie, R.G., "The Brown Argus (Aricia age- 
stis) in the Peak District." Entomologist, vol.83: 
p.l28, June 1959. 

396. Amiot, Ph., "Elevage de Graelsia isabellae Grael” 
[In French]. Bull. Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.26- 
27. 1 April 1950. 

397. Autrum, Hansjochem, and Wilfriede Schneider, "Ver- 
gleichende Untersuchungen uber den Erschutterungssinn 
der Insekten" [In German], Zeits. vergl. Physiol., 
vol.31: pp.77-88, 3 figs. 1 July 1948. Sensitivity 
to vibration is much greater in orders (including 
Lepidoptera) having the ‘subgenual organ! on the tib- 
da than in those lacking it. [P.B.] 

398. Baynes, E.S.A., "Irish Argynnis euphrosyne, Linn," 
Entomologist, vol.83: pp.105-108. May 1950. 

399. Beck, S.D., N.M. Bilstad, and J.H. Lilly, "Prepu- 
pal Changes in the Ventricular Epithelium of the Eur- 
opean Corn Borer, Pyrausta nubilalis (Hubn.)." Ann. 
Ent, Soc. Amer., vol.43: pp.305-310, 1 pl. Sept. 
1950. 

400, Bentinck, G.A., "Gevaar van paradichloorbenzol 
voor collecties" [In Dutch], Verslag 104 Zomerver- 
gadering Nederl. Ent. Ver.: p.xxv. 1 May 1950. 

Warns against use of paradichlorbenzol (Cg, Cl) in 
collections, [A.D.] 

401, Berg, Clifford 0., "Biology of Certain Aquatic Ca- 
terpillars (Pyralidae: Nymphula spp.) Which Feed on 
Potamogeton." Trans, Amer, Micr. Soc., vol.69: pp. 
254-266, July 1950. 4 spp. treated, An excellent 
paper, unfortunately without figures. [P.B.] 

402, Bernardi, G., "Une nouvelle sous-espece de Zegris 


eupheme Esp, (Lep. Pierididae)" [In French]. Bull. 
Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.1-2, 2 figs. 1 Jan. 


1950. 
[P.B.] 
403, Bernardi, G., "le variation géographique des Le 
tidea ginapis francais (Leo, Pieridae)" [In Hexen]. 
Bull, Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.41-44, 1 map. 
1 June 1950, Distribution of the two subspecies in 
France. [P.B.] 
404. Bourgogne, Jean, "Experiences d'hybridation dans 


Describes as new Z. e. maricana (Morocco). 


le genre Fumea (Lep, Psychidae)" [In French]. Bull. 
Soc, Ent. France, vol,55: pp.68-73, 24 May 1950. 


In cross F, casta x F, crassiorella males develop 
more rapidly than in parental species and are fer- 
tile; females die as larvae. [P.B.] 

405. Bourgogne, J., "les secretions odorantes chez les 
Lépidopteres (a propos d'un article recent)" [In 
French], Bull. Soc. Ent, Mulhouse, 1949: pp.28-29. 
1 April 1949. 


406. Bryk, Felix, "Eine kleine Ausbeute von nordin- 
dischen Spinnern" [In German], Ent. Tidskr., vol. 
71: pp.55-59, 28 May 1950. Describes as new: 

jesmeocraera perdicula, Notodonta bhasini (Notodont~ 


idae); Eupterote geminata gardneri, E, fabia asemog 
(Eupterotidae); all from Dehra Dun, India, Notes 


on some other species, Reared specimens; food 
plants listed, [P.B.] 

407. Bryk, Felix, "Warum muss der Linnésche Name fir 
die schwedische 'Cydippe' fallen?" [In German], 
Ent. Tidskr., vol.71: pp.60-62, 28 May 1950. Tax- 
onomic difficulty in Argynnis, [P.B.] 

408. Carpenter, G.D. Hale and T.H.E, Jackson, "New 
butterflies from East Africa and the Ituri Forest." 
Proc. R. Ent. Soc. Lond. (B), vol.19: pp.97-108, 

1 pl. 15 Aug. 1950. Describe as new: Charaxes 


a ‘suk (Uganda); Pse 

Kenya); Euptera mirifice ayers Congo); Bema~ 

tistes ee ee Tanganyika); Acraea 

chilo see Kenya); Mimacraea karschi- 
Sudan) ; 


r. 
gides Colotis fausta somalica (Italian 
Somaliland). Descriptions of some other little- 
known species, Also names a number of forms, Pat- 
terns described and some figured; structural char- 
acters not mentioned. [P.B.] 

409. Chauvin, Rémy, Physiologie de 1'Insecte [In 
French], 619 pp., 83 figs. W. Junk, The Hague. 
1949. Considerable material on the Lepidoptera is 
included, Extensive bibliographies follow each 
chapter. [P.B.] 

410. Cockayne, E.A., “Aberrations of British Macrole- 
pidoptera." Ent. Mo. Mag., vol.84: pp.265-267, 1 
pl. Dec. 1948. 16 named, 15 figured (Arctiidae, 
Geometridae), [P.B.] 

411, Cockayne, E.A., "Thera juniperata, L., ssp, or= 
cadensis," Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.62: pp.27-28. 
Mar. 1950. New ssp. from Orkneys, [P.B.] 

412, Cockayne, E.A., "Sarrothripus degenerana Hubner 
(Lep.: Sarrothripinae): a Species New to Britain.” 
Entomologist, vol.83: pp.123-124, 1 pl. June 1950. 

413. Cockayne, E.A., "A note on the nomenclature of 


Philudoria potatoria L." Ent, Rec. Journ, Var., 
vol.62: pp. « July-Aug. 1950. 


414. Cockayne, E.A., "Apamea furva, Schiff., ssp. 
britannica, ssp. nov." Ent. Rec. Journ. Va e, Vol, 
62: p.67. July-Aug. 1950. 

415, Dannreuther, T., "Migration Records, 1949." En- 
tomologist, vol.83: pp.109-114, 129-133. May, June 
1950. 

416, Denninger, E., "Singulier comportement des che- 
nilles de Scoparia crataegella Hbn." [In French], 
Bull, Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 1949: p.8l. 1 Dec. 1949. 

417. Diakonoff, A., "Klinische Lepidopterologie" [In 
Dutch; Clinical Lepidopterology]. Idea, vol.8: pp. 
9-11. 8 May 1950. Two cases of moths causing annoy- 
ance and even injury to man are reported, viz. injury 
to human skin by contact with Scirpophaga innotata 
Wlk, (Pyralidae) resulting in violent itching and 
even inflammation, well-known and feared in S, Cel- 
ebes, but also recarded from Singapore and Rangoon; 
and the peculiar and troublesome "habit" of Hyblaca 
puera Cr. (Hyblaeidae) when occurring large flights 
to penetrate into human ears} [A.D.] 

418. Gibb, John, "The breeding biology of the Great 
and Blue Titmice." Ibis, vol.92: pp.507-539. 1 Oct. 
1950, Incluies data showing that the exact breeding 
season of these two birds in England is linked to 
the brief period of abundance of geometrid larvae 
Cheimatobia brumata and Hibernia defoliaria and that 
egg clutch size is proportional to larval abundance. 
(C.R.] 
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419. Eckholm, Svante, "Lepidopterologiska iakttagelser 
pa Kar1l6—Hailuoto (ob) sommaren 1947" [In Swedish]. 
Mem, Soc. Fauna Flora Fennica, vol.24: pp.65-69. 

31 Dec. 1948. List of spp. collected, ([P.B.] 

420. Elofson, Olof,"Nagra intressanta insektfynd fran 
Medelpad" [In Swedish], Ent. Tidskr., vol.71: pp. 
ae 28 May 1950, Notes on four Lepidoptera, 

P.B 

421. Fischer, Ch., "Quelques indications concernant 
l'élevage et 1'hivernage de Odonestes pruni L." [In 
French], Bull. Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1949: p.7. 1 Jan. 
1949. 

422, Fischer, Ch., "Colias hyale L. et C. alfacariensig 
f. calida Vrty." [In French}, Bull, Soc. Ent. Mul- 
house, 1949: p.45. 1 June 1949. 

423. Fearnehough, T.D., "Aberrant specimens of P, me- 


gera and P, aegeria," Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.62: 
p.65, 1 pl. July-Aug. 1950. 2 specimens figured but 
not named, [P.B.] 


424. Fischer, Ch., "Listes mensuelles pour la recherche 
des chenilles d'Eupithecia avec indication des 
plantes nourricisres" [In French]. Bull. Soc. Ent. 
Mulhouse, 1949: pp.70=72, 80, 85-88; 1950: p.7. 

1 Oct., 1 Nov., 1 Dec. 1949; 1 Jan. 1950. 

425. Fischer, Ch,, "Papilio machaon Linné" [In French]. 
Bull. Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.34-37, 1 pl. 

1 May 1950. Summary of races and 'forms'’, [P.B.] 

426, Fischer, Ch., "Chasse et élevage des Psychidae" 
[In French}, Bull. Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.37- 
39. 1 May 1950. 

427. Fischer, Ch., "P. podalirius Linne" [In French]. 
Bull. Soc. Ent. Mees 1950: pp.44-50, 1 pl. 

1 June 1950. Summary of races and 'forms', [P.B.] 

428. Flaschentrager, B., and El Sayed Amin, "Chemical 
Attractants for Insects: Sex- and Food-Odours of the 
Cotton Leaf Worm and the Cut Worm." Nature, vol.165: 
P3942 11 March 1950. 

429. Forbes, William T.M., "Lepidoptera of New York 
and Neighboring States. Part II." Cornsll Univ. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Memoir, no.274: 263 pp., 265 figs. 
June 1948. See review in Lep. News, vol.3: pp.5-6. 

430, Ford, E.B., "Industrial melanism." Proc, 8th 
Int. Genet. Consr., pe571. 1949. Abstract. 

431, | Gabriel, A.G., and A. Steven Corbet, "Results of 
the Armstrong College Expedition to Siva Qasis (Lib- 
yan Desert), 1935, under the Leadership of Prof, J. 


Qner—Cooper, Lepidoptera Rhopalocera." Bull. Soc. 
Fouad If Ent., vol.23: pp.373-379. 1949. Notes on 
12 spp. [P.B. 


432. Geiler, Ch,, "Elevage de Philosomia canningii" [In 
French]. Bull. Soc. Ent, Mulhouse, 1950: pp.12-13. 
1 Feb. 1950. 

433. Geiler, Ch., "Comment éviter l'hivernage des 


chenilles? Un essai sur G, quercifolia L." [In 
French]. Bull. Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.21-22. 


1 April 1950. 

434. Gorter, A.J., "Nieuwe Macrolepidoptera voor de Ne- 
derlandse fauna" [In Dutch; M, new for the N. faunal. 
Ent. Berichten, vol.13: p.34, fig. 1 Mar. 1950. The 
capture in Holland of Apamea zollikoferi Freyer and 
Sedina buttneri Hering Noctuidae) is recorded. [A.D]. 

435. Green, G.W., and C.R, Sullivan,"Ants Attacking 
larvae of the Farest Tent Caterpillar, Malacosoms 
g@isstria Hbn, (Lepidoptera: Lasiocampidae) ." Can. 
Ent., vol.82: pp.194-195. Sept. 1950. 

436. Baeeet ty H.G., "The Life History and Habits of 
Zeuzera pyrina Linn, (sesculi Linn.) in Britain." 

Entomologist, vol.83: pp.73-81, 1 pl. Apr. 1950. 

437, Hardonk, M., "Over de wieueeipignenten der Pierid- 
en en verwants stoffen (Lep,)" [In Dutch; on pigments 
in wings of Pieridae and on allied matter], Verslag 


Slste Wintervergadering Nederl. Ent. Ver., pp.xi-xv. 
1 Mar. 1950. A short review of pigments occurring in 


Vol.IV, nos.6-7 


wings of Lepidoptera is given, with especial refer- 
ence to pterins, being white, yellow and red pigments 
in wings of Pieridae, Pterins are biologically and 
physiologically active and are related with vitamins 
of the B-group, especially with folic acid; they have 
an important role in blood metabolism and may cure 
several forms of anaemia, They are also necessary 
for narmal growth and development of certain bacteria 
and also of insects. [A.D.] 

438, Harman, A.C., "Champaran Butterflies - North Bi- 
har." Journ, Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. vol.49: pp.93- 
100. Apr. 1950. Annotated list. [P.B.] 

439. Harper, G.W., "Lepidoptera of West Sussex, 1949." 
Ent. Rec., vol.62: pp.25-27. Mar. 1950. 

440, Harper, G.W., and W.E, Waller, "Notes on Breeding 
the First Generation of Polygonia c-album," 
mologist, vol.83: pp.145-148,. July 1950, Color 
=. se * determined by diet and rate of feeding, 

P.B 

e Harrison, J.W. Heslop, "Observations on the 
ranges, habitats and variation of the Rhopalocera 
of the Outer Hebrides," t. Mo. Mag., vol.86: pp, 
65-70. Mar. 1950. [P.B. 

442. Hedges, A.V., "A Note on the Life History of 
Madopa salicalis," Entomologist, vol.83: pp.97-%, 

l pl. May 1950. 

443. Heller, J., St. Karpiak and I, Zubikowa, "Inorgan- 
ic Pyrophosphate in Insect Tissue." Nature, vol, 
166: pp.187-188, 29 July 1950. Deilephila euphor— 
biae. [P.B.] 

444. Henstock, H., "Experiments with a Light Trap at 
Caerwys, North Wales, During the Years 1947, 1948 


and 1949." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.175-188, 1 fig. 
Aug. 1950. Discusses relation of catch number to 


temperature and moonlight. [P.B.] 

445. Heqvist, Karl-Johan, "Fjarilar fran Vindelalvens 
dalgang inom Degerfors socken i Vasterbottens lan" 
[In Swedish, German summary], Ent. Tidskr., vol.71: 
pp.33-42, 2 figs. 28 May 1950. Annotated list of 
279 spp. of macros from Halnas in N, Sweden. Names 
two aberrations, [P.B.] 

446. Hering, M., "Weiteres zur Raupenbioclogie von 
thoecia flavago (Schffm.) (Gortyna ochracea Hbn.)" 

In German], Ent. Zeitschr., vol.60: pp.17-18. 

1 May 1950. Larvae of X. f. were found mining in 
leaf-stalk of Caltha palustris; the species is there- 
fore considered as a facultative leaf-miner, [G.dL.] 

447, Hirata, Y., K. Nakanishi, and H, Kikkawa, "Xantho- 
pterin Obtained from the Skins of the Yellow Mutant 
of Bombyx mori (Silkworm)." Science, vol.111: pp. 
608-609, 2 June 1950. 

448. Holmes, J.W.0., "A Pale Variety of 
of Genetic Origin, and the Effect of Light Thereon," 


Entomologist, vol.83: pp.90-91. April 1950. Copper 
replaced by gold, which fades rapidly. [P.B.] 


449, Horke, Arvid, "Cidaria berberata Schiff. i Sve- 
rige" [In German]. Ent. Ent. Tidskr., vol.71: pp,.88-89. 
28 May 1950. 

450. Huggins, H.C., 
Entomologist, vol.83: pp.&8-89. 
on 7 species, ([P.B.] 

451. Humbel, Emil, "Ergebnisse aus der Kreutzung par- 
thenogenetischer und zweigeschechtlicher Schmetter— 
linge. IX, Analyse mannchenahnlicher Intersexe von 
Solenobia triquetrella F. R." [In German], Rev. 
Suisse Zool., vol.57: pp.155-235, 20 figs, Feb. 
1950. Description of structure and development of 
chiefly @ intersexes fram the cross diploid x tetra- 
ploid (parthenogenstic); presented as evidence for 
Seiler's theory of intersex formation, 

452, Jacobson, L.A., P.E. Blakeley, and C.W, Farstad, 
"Observations on Feeding Habits of First—instar Lar- 
vae of the Pale Western Cutworm, Agrotis orthogonia 
Morr, (Lepidoptera: Phalaenidee}.” Can, Ent., vol. 
82: pp.181-185, 2 figs. Sept. 1950. 


"Migrant Lepidoptera in 1949," 
Apr. 1950, Notes 
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453. Jucci, Carlo, "Physiogenetics in silkworms (Bombyx 


mori)." Proc, 8th Int. Genet. Congr., pp.286-297, 4 
figs. 1949. Summary of research on artificial par- 


thenogenesis, disease-resistant strains, etc. [P.B.] 

454. Judd, W.W., "An assemblage of monarch butterflies 
(Danaus plexippus L.) on the north shore of Lake Er- 
fe." Journ. N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol.58: pp.169-171. 
Sept. 1950,  [C.dP.] 

455. Kalis, J.P.A., "On two Pieridae from Indonesia," 
Idea, vol.8: pp.45-46. 8 May 1950, Gives notes on 
Anaphaeis java java (L.) and Ixias reinwardtii bali- 
ensis Fruhst., both in Bali, A.D. 

456, Kanervo, Veikko, "On the Epidemiology of the Dia- 
mond Back Moth (Plutella maculipennis Curt.)" [In 
English, Finnish summary]. Ann. Ent, Fennici, vol. 
14, suppl.: pp.154-159, 4 figs. 1949. Summarizes 
factors affecting outbreaks; a correlation with the 
sunspot cycle is suggested. ([P.B.] 

457. Kauffman, G., "Pyrgug centaureae Rbr. lineolata 
nov. (Lep, Hesperiidae)" [In German]. Ent. Zeit- 


scbr., vol.59: pp.177-180, 1 fig. 1 Mar.1950. Des- 
eribes a new aberration of P. centaurese, [G.dL.] 


458. Kettlewell, H.B.D., "Spilosoma lubricipeda L. ab. 
godarti Oberthir (Lep., Arctiidae) in Kirkudbright- 
shire." Ent. Mo. Mag., vol.84: p.128. June 1948. 
list of references to this genetic form. ([P.B.] 

459. Khalifa, A., "Spermatophore production in Galle- 
ria mellonella L, (Lepidoptera)." Proc, R. Ent. 
Soc. Lond. (A), vol.25: pp.33-42, 7 figs. 15 June 
1950. Structure and function also described. [P.B.] 

460. Kikkawa, Hideo, "Tryptophane Synthesis in In- 
sects." Science, vol.111: pp.495-496. 5 May 1950. 
Ban mori, Process analogous to that in mammals, 

P.B. 

461. Kiriakoff, S.G., "Recherches sur les organes tyn- 
paniques des Lépidoptéres en rapport avec la classi- 
fication, IV, Notodontidae." Biol. Jaarboek, vol. 
17: pp.66-111, 12 figs. 1950. Continuing series of 
studies, describes the tympanal organs of 80 genera 
of Notodontidae, figuring 11. Evaluates various 
structures as of specific, generic, or suprageneric 
value, Concludes the family can be classified as 
follows: subfamily TARSOLEPIDINAE (nom.nov.), with 
genera Tarsolepis and Dudusa (which should probably 
each constitute a full tribe); subfamily Notodont- 
inae, with tribe Pygaerini (only Pygaera), Gluphisia 
(position uncertain), and tribe Notodontini (all 
others studied). [C.R.] 

462, Klein, A., "Colias F. alfacariensis Ribbé, forme 
calida Verity. Un gynandromorphe biparti"” [In 


French], Bull. Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.33-34, 
1 fig. 1 May 1950. 


463. Kahn, Alfred, "ther die Determination der Forn-, 
Struktur- und Pigmentbildung der Schuppen bei Ephes- 
tia kihniella Z." [In German], Arch, Entwicklungs— 
mech., vol.143: pp.408-487, 46 figs. 5 Jan. 1949 

464, Lederer, G,, "Ein Beitrag zur Lebensweise und Ver- 
breitung von Dichonia areola Esp, in der Umgebung 
von Frankfurt am Main" [In German], Ent, Zeit- 
schr., vol.59: pp.185-187; vol.60: p.8. 15 Mar., 

1 Apr. 1950. A short description of the distribu- 
tion, biology, and ecology of D. areola in the 
neighborhood of Frankfurt/Main, [G.dL.] 

465. Lempke, B.J., "Trekvlinders in 1949" [Migratory 
Lepidoptera in 1949, in Dutch]. Ent. Berichten, 
vol.12: pp.129-134, figs. 1-5. 1 Sept. 1950. In 
this tenth annual report 9 species are recorded and 
diagrams on flights of Colias hyale, C. croceus, 


Vanessa atalanta, V. cardui, and Issoria lathonia 
are given, | 


466. Lempke, B.J., "Een opvallende reactie van Pieris- 
wijfjes" [In Dutch; Conspicuous reaction of females 
of Pieris], Ent. Berichten, vol.13: pp.20-21. 1 Feb. 
1950. Very little is known about the behavior of 
common butterflies, Reaction of female Pieris upon 
the approach of a male by clapping the wings down and 
lifting the abdomen is generally regarded as a pre= 
lude to the mating. The author remarks, however, 
that the female insect reacts upon any disturbance 
in the same way. ([A.D.] 

467. Lempke, B.J., "Sedina buttneri Hering" [In Dutch; 
English summary Je Ent. Berichten, vol.13: pp.34-36, 
figs.1-2. 1 Mar. 1950. The first Dutch specimens of 
Sedina buttneri Hering, were taken in Oct, 1948 ona 
damp meadow near Eindhoven (Prov. of N. Brabant); 
two other specimens were captured in Sept. 1949 near 
Swalmen (Prov. of Limburg), Sketch map with collect- 
ing localities is added. [A.D.] 

468, Lempke, B.J., "Nomenclatuur" [In Dutch; Nomencla- 
ture, with an English summary]. Ent. Berichten, vol. 
13: pp.53-54. 1 Apr. 1950. The specific nomencla= 
ture of the "scarce vapourer" is greatly confused. 
The first valid name appears to be Gynaephora recens 
Hubner 1819, The name used in the modern English 
nomenclature, Orgyia recens Hbn.yis correct as far 
as the trivial name is concerned, ([A.D.] 

469. de Lucca, C., "Casual Immigrant Rhopalocera in 
Malta." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.64-65. Mar. 1950. 

470. McCreary, Donald, and Paul L, Rice, "Parasites of 
the European Corn Borer in Delaware." Ann. Ent. Soc, 
Amer., VOl.42: ppel41-153. June 1949, Mainly devot- 
ed to recoveries of 5 spp. of released parasites, 

3 native spp. recorded. [P.B.] 

471. McGuffin, W.C., "Descriptions of Larvae of For- 
est Insects. Plagodis, Anagoga, Hyperetigs (Lepidop- 
tera: Geometridae)." Can, Ent., vol.82: pp.205- 
210, 1 fig. Oct. 1950. Describes larvae of three 
spp. of Plagodis and of one of each of the other ge- 
nera. Key to genera. [P.B.] 

472, Madsen, F., "Light-trap catching by ultraviolet 


rays." Ent, Meddelelser, vol.25: pp.221-225, 3 figs. 
15 June 1948, Reports automatic trap more effective 


with UV than with visible light. [P.B.] 


473. Menesse, N.H., "Butterflies of Sind." Journ. 
Bombay Nat, Hist. Soc,, vol.49: pp.20-24, Apr. 1950. 


Annotated list. [P.B.] 

474. Merritt, James R., "List of the Butterflies of Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky." Annals Kentucky Nat.Hist., 
vol.l: pp.27=32. 30 Oct. 1948. Preliminary check- 
list of 64 spp, with dates and localities, [C.R.] 

475. van der Meulen, G.S.A., "Zeldzame of bijzondere 
Macrolepidoptera" [In Dutch; Rare and noteworthy 
L.J]. Verslag 8lste Wintervergadering Nederl. Ent. 
Ver., pp.iv-v. 1 Mar. 1950. Occurrence in the Neth- 
erlands in 1948 of seven rare or noteworthy Macrolep- 
idoptera is recorded. ([A.D.] 

476, Milne, Lorus J., and Margery J, Milne, "Camou- 
flage in Nature,” Natural Hist., vol.59: pp.156- 
163, 24 figs. April 1950. Good figures of several 
Lepidoptera with concealing coloration, [P.B.] 

477. Milne, Lorus J. and Margery J., "Hoax or Fair 
Warning." Natural History, vol.59: pp.222=227, 

239, 13 figs. May 1950. Popular account of mimicry 
and concealing or warning structure in insects, [P.B.] 

478. Munroe, Eugene G,, "The dina group of the genus 
Eurema in the West Indies (Lepidoptera, Pieridae) ." 
Journ, N.Y. Ent. Soc., vol.58: pp.172-191. Sept. 
1950. Contains a key to the species and describes 
as new Burema chamberlaini inaguae (Great Inagua, 
Bahama Is.) Types in Museum of Comp, Zoology. 

(cont. next page) 
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These difficult butterflies have seasonal and sexual 
forms each of different shades or colors, and some 
names have been proposed from one or two specimens 
or very short series. The shuffling of names contin- 
ues. The North American representative of this 
group, (so.Florida and so.Texas), is E, neda neda 
Latr., according to Munroe. It is a pity that such 
a careful work should have no illustrations, thus 
losing much of its value. [C.aP.] 

479. Musgrave, A., "Some Butterflies of Australia and 
the Pacific, The Swallowtails - V." Australian Mus. 
Mag., vol.9: pp.l04-108, 7 figs. 1947. Brief ac- 
count of the eurypylus group. ([P.B.] 

480. Newton, J., "Prolonged duration of the pupal 
stage in certain moths," Ent. Rec., vol.62: pp.49- 
50. May 1950. 

481. Nixon, G.E.J., "New Indian Braconidae bred from 
Lepidopterous defoliators (Hymenoptera)." Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist., 12th ser., vol.3: pp.453-474, 19 figs. 
June 1950. 8 parasite spp. described, [P.B.] 

482, Miesch, H., "Zur Entstehung des Sexualdimorphismus 
bei Psychiden" [In German]. Arch, Julius Klaus- 
Stiftung, vol.23: pp.577-581, 1 fig. 28 Feb. 1949. 
Eye and antennal development described in both sexes 
of Fumea casta,. P.B.] 

483. Obraztsov, N., "Uber die arabescana (Ev.) - Gruppe 
der Gattung Pseudeucosma Obr." [In German], Mitt. 
Minch. Ent. Ges., vol.35/39: pp.213-224, 7 figs. 

1 1 Aug. 1949. Discusses the species of this group 
and ie @ genitalia of most of them. Describes 
es ates e dagestana (Ussuch-tshaj, Achty, Dagestan). 
G.dL. 

484. Olivier, R., "Sur l'hivernage et 1'élevage de 
deux chenilles de Gastropacha populifolia Esp." [In 
French], Bull. Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.5-7. 1 
Jan. 1950. 

485. Olivier, R aq WA propos de Zygenes qui apparais- 
sent a des Spoques différentes." [In French]. Bull. 
Soc. Ent, Mulhouse, 19503 p.17. 1 Mar, 1950. 

486, Owen, D.F., "The Butterflies of Greenwich Park." 
Ent. Rec. Journ. Var., vol.62: pp.15-16. Feb. 1950. 
487. Ozorski, E., "A propos d'une seconde génération de 
+ quercifolia L." [In French]. Bull. Soc. Ent. 

ee 1950: pp.25-26. 1 April 195 1950. 

488, Ozorski, E., "A propos du phénoméne d'appel chez 
Gesiticos Sones éc papillons" [In French]. Bull. 
Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 1949: pp 236-39. 1 May 1949. 

489, Palmen, Ernst, “Ernst, "A nigeatitn of Vanessa io (Lep., 
Nymphalidae) , with remarks on its occurrence in Fin- 
land" [In English, Mnnish summary], Ann, Ent. Fen 
nici, vol.14, suppl.: pp.160-168, 2 maps. 1949. 

490. Peking, F., "Ein praktischer Zucht - und Anflug- 


behalter" [In German]. Ent. Zeitschr,, vol.60: pp. 
21-22, 1 May 1950, Gives a short description of a 


cheap rearing-box which can be folded up. [G.dL.] 

491. Piepho, Hans, "Uber das Ausmass der Artunspezifi- 
tat von Metamorphosehormonen bei Insekten" [In Ger- 
man], Biol. Zbl., vol.69: pp.1-10, 2 figs. 1950. 
Implantation of corpora allata from 5 insects of 3 
orders in Galleria larvae produced similar suppres— 
sion of metamorphosis; the hormone produced is prob- 
ably similar or the same in all these insects. [P.B.] 

492. Piepho, Hans, "Uber die Hemmung der Falterhautung 
durch Corpora allata. Untersuchung an der Wachmotte 
Galleria mellonella 1." [In German]. Biol. Zbl., 
vol.69: pp.261-271, 5 figs. 1950. Implantation of 
corpora allata antagonizes differentiation of pupal 
and imaginal integument, resulting in animals with 
integument modified toward the larval or pupal con-= 
dition, [P.B.] 

493. van Regteren Altena, C.0., "Is Melitaea di 
(Esper, 1779) in Nederland gevangen?" [In DacenTe 
Ent. Berichten, vol.12: pp.374-375. 1 May 1949. 


496. Risler, Helmut, 


497. Roepke, W 


Vol, IV, nos.6-7 


494. Rindge, Frederick H., "A Revision of the Geametrid 
Genus Sericosema (Lepidoptera)." Amer, Museum Novi- 
tates, no.1468: 30 pp., 7 figs. 18 Oct. 1950. Des- 
cribes in detail the structure, wing pattern and & 
and 9 genitalia of this western American genus and 
its 4 species: juturnaria; immaculata; wilsonensis; 
and simularia, Figures clearly the @ and g genitalia 
of all 4 spp. Describes as new: subsp, ° 
(Lillooet, B.C.) of wilsonensis, Shows distribution 
of all spp. and subspp. on maps, Sinks californiaria 
Pack, as synonym under juturnaria; reduces argentata 
C, and S, to subsp. of immaculata, and meadowsaria Sp, 
to subsp. of wilsonensis, A model paper! [c.R. } 

495. Rindge, Frederick H., "A Revision of the North Am 
erican Species of the Genus Syrrhodia (Lepidoptera 


Geometridae)." Amer, Museum Novitates, no,1469: 26 
pp., 6 figs. 20 Oct, 1950, Sinks Catopyrrha Hbn, 


as generic synonym, Describes in detail the struc- 
tures, wing pattern, and C' and 9 genitalia of the 
genus and the spp.: decrepitaria esperanza; viridi- 


rufaria; cruentaria; and sphaeromacharia, Figures 
clearly the cand 9 genitalia of all 4 spp. Gives 


maps of distribution, Describes in detail larva of 
eruentaria (food - Ceanothus americanus), Another 
thorough paper! ([C.R. 

"Kernvolumenanderungen in der 
Larvenentwicklung von Ptychopoda seriata Schrk," 


{In German], Biol. Zbl., vol.69: pp,11-28, 15 figs. 
1950, Cyclic changes and increased nuclear size due 


to polyploidy (polyteny?) in various tissues of P, 
seriata larvae are described. ([P.B.] 

e, "Aantekeningen over Synonymie" [In 
Dutch; Notes on Synonymy; with an English summary], 
Ent. Beri chten, vol.13: pp.25-28. 1 Feb. 1950, The 
synonymy of Malayan Heterocera is settled as follows: 
Chadisra madena Schaus = Fentonia (?) orbifer Hps.; 
Spatalia bronacha Schaus = Spatalofdes gemmifera 
Moore; Turnaca st straminea Rpke, = T, acuta Wlk,; 

Cou Pugacra ra capucina Rpke. Rpke. = P, angulari a Sn Brah— 
maea hearseyi luchti Dup. = Be h. aeaioe © Kalis; 
Suana eet ee Heyl. = S. concolor Wik. Ss 
Actias selene miae Tox. = A S. seitzi Kalis; Bom a 
(Lebeda) rotundata Heyl. = Metanastria aequizonata 
Grinb. = M. rotundata Heyl. [A.D.] 


498. Ross, H.H., "How to Collect and Preserve In- 


sects." Ill, State Nat. Hist, Survey Circ. no.39: 
59 pp., 65 figs. July 1949. Convenient handbook, 
Includes brief description of each order, [P.B.] 


499. van Rossem, G., "Verslag over het optreden van en- 


ige schadelijke insecten in het jaar 1948" [In Dutch; 
Report on occurrence of some injurious insects in 
1948]. Verslag 8e Herfstvergadering Nederl. Ent, 
Ver., ppexcii-cviii, 1 Aug. 1948 (Also in Tijdschr, 
van Entom., vol.91). On pp.xcii-xciv is discussed 
the occurrence in the Netherlands of two Gelechiids: 
Sitotroga cerealella Oliv., a notorious pest of stor=- 
ed seeds and grain is recorded for the first time 
from a field crop of oats; and Anarsia lineatella 
Zell., new for the fauna, appears to be a serious 
pest in greenhouses of prunes and peaches. [A.D.] 


500. Russell, A.G.B., "Records of Dorset Lepidoptera 


for the year 1945." 


Journ. Soc, Brit, Ent., vol.3: 
pp.92-96. 


5 Mar. 1949. 


501. Sanborn, Richard C., and Carroll M, Williams, "The 


cytochrome system in the cecropia silkworm, with spe- 
cial reference to the properties of a new component,” 
Journ, Gen, Physiol., vol.33: pp.579-588, 3 figs. 

20 May 1950. Discusses 'cytochrome x' which appar~ 
ently replaces cytochromes b and c in most larval 
tissues, [P.B.] 


502. Saundby, Robert, "Collecting in a Proc. and 
Trans. So. London Ent. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1947-48: 


pp.196-202. Mar. 1949. Lepidoptera in England. [P.B.] 
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503. Schaller, F, and C, Timm, "Das Horvermogen der 
Nachtschmetterlinge" [In German], Zeits, vergl. 
Physiol., vol.31: pp.468-481. 19 June 1950, Studies 
of 38 spp. of nocturnal moths revealed in all of 
them sensitivity and defence reactions to sounds in 
the frequency range of the sounds bats make to ori- 
ent themselves, An exciting discovery of a general- 
ly unsuspected adaptation in moths! ([P.B.] 

504. Schultz, V.S.M.,"Neue Beitrage zur Schmetterlings- 
kunde. 2. Die Raupe von Cacoecia reticulana Hb, als 
Phirsichmade" [In German], Entom, Zeitschr., vol.59: 
pp.9-12, 15 Apr. 1949. C,. reticulana once was 
found mining in a peach, Description of the larva 
and pupa, ([G.dL.] 

505, Seiler, J., "The origin of parthenogensis in the 
Psychids (Lepid.)." Proc. 8th Int. Genet. Congr., 
pp.659-660, 1949. Abstract. 

506. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Recent Changes in the Names 
of Some East African Butterflies," Nature in E, Af- 
rica, ser.2, nol: pp.9-10. May 1949. 

507. Sevastopulo, D.G., "Specific Names of the Two 
Common Indian Colias Butterflies." Journ. Bombay 
Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.49: p.131. Apr. 1950. 

508, Sevastopulo, D.G., "Notes on the Genetics of 
Some East African Lepidoptera." Entomologist, vol. 
83: p.164. July 1950, Note on a brood of Mylothris 
chloris clarissa,. [P.B.] 

509. Shakhbazov, V.G., and M.D. Sirotenko, "Metodika 
izuenifa sutochnoi aktivnosti lichinochioi stadii ba- 
bochek (Lepidoptera)" [Methods for studying the di- 
urnal activity of butterfly larvae ][In Russian]. 
Doklady Akad. Nauk SSSR, vol.65: pp.585-588. 1949. 

510. Slaby, Otto, "Quelques dates faunistiques de la 
Bohéme" [In Czech, French summary]. Acta Soc. Ent. 
Gechosloveniae, vol.46: pp.65-72, 6 figs. 1 Feb. 
1949. Notes on 47 spp. Names 1 aberration, [P.B.] 

511. Smith, Stanley G., "Isolation mechanisms operat- 
ing between populations of Choristoneura fumiferana 
on different host trees," Proc, 8th Int. Genet, 
Congr., pp.667-668, 1949, Abstract, 

512, Snyman, A., "The influence of population densities 
on the development and oviposition of Plodia inter- 
punctella Hubn, (Lepidoptera)." Journ. Ent. Soc. So. 
Africa, vol.12: pp.138-171, 5 figs. Sept. 1949. 

Also describes a protozoan disease found in the cul- 
tures. ([P.B.] 

513. Soures, B., "Contribution a l'étude des Lepidoptée- 
res de la Tunisie. Biologie des especes nuisibles 
ou susceptibles de la devenir." Ann, Service Bot, et 
Agron, Tunisie, vol.21: 213 pp., 44 pls., 2 figs. 
1948. Account of macro-lepidoptera actually or po- 
tentially injurious to agriculture, Describes egg, 
larva, cocoon, adult, and biology, if known, of 63 
spp., mostly Noctuidae, with large photographs of 
wings of each, ([C.R.] 

514. Steeg, M., "Neu fiir die Fauna Frankfurt am Main" 
{In German], Ent. Zeitschr., vol.60: p.24. 1 May 
1950. Records the nigristic mutation ferenigra of 
Aglia tau from Frankfurt/M, [G.dL.] 

515, Steinberg, D.M., "Sravnitel'naia otsenka regene- 
rativnykh vozmozhnostei u nacekomyk (Comparative eva- 
luation of regenerative possibilities in insects)" 
{In Russian], Zool, Zhurn,, vol.29: pp.267-276, 1 
Plo, 2 figs. .1950. 

516, Steinberg, D.M., "Massovye vidy nasekomykh i 
gryzunov kak vozmozhnye vrediteli lesnykh polezash- 
chitnykh polos v priural'e" [Species of insects and 
rodents, occurring in great numbers, possibly injur- 
ious to forest strips used as protection for fields 
in the pre-Ural area; In Russian], Zool, Zhurn., 
vol,29: pp.7-15. 1950. Some Lepidoptera mentioned, 


517. Stempffer, H., "Contribution 4 l'étude des Ly- 
caenidae de la faune éthiopienne." Ann. Soc. Ent. 
France, vol.114: pp.77-84, 12 figs. "1945" (19497). 
Reports on studies of types of Aurillius' spp. of 
African Lycaenidae in Stockholm, Describes and fig- 
ures & genitalia of types of: Lachnocnema magna; 
Deudorix violetta; Iolaus laonides; I, bryki (be- 
comes race of Evamera hemicyanus); I, agnes; I. bi- 
caudatus; I. obscurus; I, scintillans; Poecilmitis 
osbecki (becomes form of Phasis thysbe); Cupides- 
thes robusta; Cupido loveni (becomes synonym of 
Lepidochrysops pargimon), States that Aphanaeug 
spindasoides is a race of Spindasis aderna, Fig- 
ures @ genitalia of I, australis Stev, [C.R.] 

518, Stempffer, H., "Contribution a l'étude des Lycae- 
nidae éthiopiennes" [In French], Rev, Franc. Ent., 
vol.17: pp.135-149, 7 figs, 30 June 1950. Describes 
as new: Eresinopsides bichroma jefferyi (Kenya); 
Epamera jacksoni (Kenya) ; Neurypexima kalinzu (Ugan- 
ee: fee one form, Descriptive notes on other spp, 

inapehs 

519, Stroyan, H.L.G., "Spiders and Melitaea athalia," 
Entomologist, vol.83: pp,231-233, Oct, 1950. 

520, Ter Laag, H., "Phalanta phalantha (Drury) in West 
Java" [Lepid., Nymphal.]. Idea, vol.8: p.12. 8 May 
1950. This butterfly, characteristic for warm plains, 
is reported from Bandung (West Java) at 900 meters 
Peo where caterpillars were found on a Salix sp, 
A.D. 

521, Tindale, Norman B., "New Satyridae of the Genus 
Oreixenica from South Australia and New South Wales, 
together with Notes on the Recent Climate of Southern 
Australia," Records S, Australian Mus., vol.9: pp. 
143-156, 1 pl. 2% May 1949. An aes as a oO. 
kershawi kanunda (5, Australia); O. k. phryne (N, S. 
Wales). [P.B.] 

522, Toumanoff, Constantin, "Réactions de défense chez 
les chenilles de Fausses teignes des ruches, parasi- 
tées par un Sporozoaire (Coelogregarina ephestiae 
Ghél)." C.R. Acad. Sci., vol.228: pp.506-508, 3 figs. 
7 Feb, 1949. Reactive tissues, probably phagocytic, 
in infected larvae of the wax moths Achroia and Gal- 
leria. [P.B.] 

523. Toxopeus, L.J., "Hybridisatie op Krakatau" [In 
Dutch; Hybridization in the Krakatau Islands]. Idea, 
vol.8: pp.12-13, 8 May 1950, Collecting during a 
short stay in this group of islands corroborated the 
view that this region represents a mixture of Javan 
and Sumatran faunas, It is probable, however, that 
immigration of Javanese elements in these islands 
took place not directly but via South Sumatra, [A.D.] 

524. Toxopeus, L.J., "Entomologische notities uit Nieuw- 
Guinea 21" [In Dutch], Idea, vol.8: pno.24-30, 1 pl. 
8 May 1950, Field notes of 3rd Archbold Expedition, 
continued, ([A.D.] 

525, Toxopeus, L.J., "Onthe distribution of Delias 
crithos (Boisd.) in Java (Lep, Pieridae),." Idea, vol, 
8: pp.30-45, 1 fig., 1 pl. 8 May 1950, Gives elab- 
orate account of distribution, key, zoogeographical 
considerations and redescriptions of the following 
subspecies: crithoé (Boisd.), with varieties fastosa 
Fruhst, and funesta Fruhst,, cherima Tox,, centralis 
Tox., radiata Tox., dymas Nic,, bromo Fruhst.; des- 
cribes new subsp, perextensa (West Java). [A.D.] 

526, Travassos, Lauro, "Contribugio ao conhecimento 
dos ‘Arctiidae’, XXI. Sobre as espécies de colora- 
c&o semelhante a 'Idalus admirabilis' (Cramer, 1777)." 
[In Portuguese]. Rev, Brasil, Biol,, vol,10: pp. 
217-240, 61 figs. July 1950, Deals exhaustively 
a 5 similar-appearing spp. of Idalus and Rhipha, 
P.B. 
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527. Travassos, Lauro, "Contribugdo ao conhecimento dos 


‘Arctiidae', XIX, (Lepidoptera, Heterocera)" [In 
Portuguese]. Rev. Brasil, Biol., vol.9: pp.443-462, 
53 figs. Dec. 1949. Describes as new: PSEUDOTESSEL~ 


ARCTIA (type Phaegoptera ursina); LEPIDOZIKANIA (type 
Tesselarctia cinerascens); J. similis (Brazil), Re- 
describes Tesselarctia, IT, semivaria, and the above 
two types; all descriptions complete and beautifully 
illustrated. ([P.B.] 

528, Tronféek, Edvard, "Contribution 4 la connaissance 
des Lépidoptéres de la Tchécoslovaquie" [In Czech, 
French summary], Acta Soc, Ent, Cechosloveniae, vol. 
i pp.50-51, 1 Feb. 1949. Records 2 aberrations, 

P.B. ] 

529. Ureta, Emilio, "Lepidopteros de Chile (Rhopaloce~ 
ra). IV Parte, Familia Lycaenidae." [In Spanish]. 
Bol, Mus. Nac, Hist. Nat., Chile, vol.24: pp.93-123, 
2 pls. 1949. Lists 19 forms, For each, gives ori- 
ginal description (amplified in some cases), distri- 
bution, source and present location of type speci- 
mens, and larval food plants (where known); also an 
artificial key to the species, All but one are il- 
lustrated in color, Describes as new: Thecla kus- 
cheli; Leptutes trigemmatus borealis; Scolitantides 
andina f, horsti; also names 1 aberration. IEA 6 

530, Verhaak, W., "Heteropterus morpheus Pall. opnieuw 
in Nederland gevonden" [In Dutch; H.m. found in Hol- 
land again]. Ent. Berichten, vol.13: p.49. 1 Apr. 
1950. This lepidopteran, not recorded since 1860, 
is found again in Prov. of North Brabant. [A.D.] 

531. Viette, P., "Contribution A l'étude des Hepiali- 
dae, (15° Note). Genres et espsces de 1'Amerique 
latine" [In French], Rev. Frang. Ent., vol.17: pp. 
52-62, 11 figs. 31 Mar, 1950. Describes as new: 
ROSEALA; R, bourgognei (Brazil); MACULELLA (type M. 
noctuoides); M, chilensis (Chile); M. variabilis 


(Chile); SCHAEFFERTANA (type Troidia e Weus: 
jeanneli (Brazil); S. biedermanni (Brazil), Notes 


on several other spp. [P.B. 
532. Viette, P., "Contribution 4 l'étude des Hepiali- 
dae. (19éme note)" [In French]. Ent. Tidskr., vol. 


71: pp.144-146, 4 figs. 13 Oct. 1950, Erects BLAN- 
GHARDINA (type Hepialus venosus) and EUDALACA (type 


exul Walker), [P.B.] 

533. Warnecke, G., "Wie stark kamn die Einschrankung 
eines Lebensraums fiir eine bestimmte Schmetterling- 
sart ohne Gefahrdung des Bestands werden?" [In Ger- 
man], Ent, Zeitschr.,, vol.60: pp.9-13, 18-21. 15 
Apr., 1 May 1950. Discusses problem of connection 
between Lepidoptera and size of their biotopes, For 
every species this question has to be answered dif- 
ferently, Beside a number of species which need a 
larger biotope (Colias spp.), many others are know 
which can exist in a very restricted area (e.g., Er- 
ebia christi, Pararge roxelana), Discusses as an 
example a population of Cyaniris argiolus near Ham- 
burg and analyses conditions which determine range 
of its biotope. [G.dL.] 

534. Warren, B.C.S., Supplementary Data on Problems 
Relating to Erebiid Butterflies.” Entomologist, 
vol.83: pp.225-230. Oct. 1950. Describes as new: 
Erebia cassioides transcaucasica (Caucasus), Two 
other notes. [P.B.] 

535. Weidman, Margot, "An Interesting Abnormality in a 
Polyphemus Moth," Chicago Acad. Sci. Nat. Hist. 
Misc., no,3l: 2 pp., 1 fig. 21 Oct. 1948. 

536. Weiss, Harry B., and William M, Boyd, "Insect fe- 


culeae." Journ, N.Y, Ent. Soc., vol.58: pp.154-168, 
pls.14-16, Sept, 1950, This interesting paper on 


the excrement of insects is devoted mostly to Lepid- 
reac It opens a wide field for further research, 
C.dP. ] 


Vol, IV, nos.6-7 
537. Wigglesworth, V.B., "The insect cuticle ." Biol. 
Revs., vol.23: pp.408-451. Oct. 1948. Review arti- 


cle, Covers chemical and physical properties of the 
cuticle , its formation and moult, and its relations 
with the epidermis and other tissues. [P.B.] 

538, Wilkes, A., H.C. Coppel, and W.G, Mathers, "Notes 
on the insect parasites of the spruce budworm Chori- 
stoneura fumiferana (Clem,) in British Columbia," 


Canad. Ent., vol.80: pp.138-155, 1 fig. 1948, 
Lists 64 spp., 18 new for this host. [P.B.] 


539. Wiltshire, E.P., "Middle East Lepidoptera, IX: 
Two New Forms or Species and Thirty-five New Records 
from Cyprus." Ent, Rec, Journ, Var,, vol.60: pp.79= 
87, 1 pl., 3 figs, July-Aug. 1948. Describes as 
new: Cochlidion creticum drayi; Hemerophila trype- 
neria, Considers Pseudoterpna 'ab,' rectistrigaria 
a good species, Figures specimens and & genitalia 
of all three, New records and notes on other spp.; 
some food plants listed. [P.B.] 

540. Wiltshire, E.P., "Some notes on the Shatt el 
Arab oasis and its insects," Ent, Rec., vol.62: pp. 
eat 45-49, Apr. May 1950, Mainly Lepidoptera, 

P.B. 

541. van Wisslingh, T.H., "Macrolepidoptera in 1949" 
[In Dutch], Ent. Berichten, vol.13: pp.18-20. 

1 Feb.1950, Faunistic and phenological notes on Ma- 
crolepidoptera in Holland in the summer of 1949. [A.D] 

542. van Wisselingh, T.H., "Vangsten van Macrolepidop= 
tera in 1948" [In Dutch; Captures of M. in 1948]. 
Verslag 8lste Wintervergadering Nederl, Ent, Ver., 
ppexiii-x. 1 Mar, 1950. The summer of the year 1948 
has been unfavorable for collecting; wet and cold. 
Still several rare species were collected of which 
eleven are recorded. [A.D.] 

543. Wolff, Paul, "Quelques observations biologiques 
relatives a l'espéce Lasiocampa quercus L," [In 
French], Bull. Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1950: pp.51-52. 
1 July 1950. 

544. Wolsky, Alexander, "The Physiology of Development 
in Insects," Proc, Nat, Acad, Sci, India, vol.15: 
pp.67-72, Feb.-Mar. 1949, Outlines changes in met- 
abolic rate during development of Bombyx. [P.B.] 

545. de Worms, C.G.M,, "British Lepidoptera Collecting 
1948." Entomologist, vol.82: pp.121-129, June 1949, 
A ‘season summary’, [P.B.] 

546. de Worms, C.G.M., "British Lepidoptera Collecting, 
1949." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.99-104, 134-140. 
May, June 1950. 

547. Wright, D.W., and Q.A. Gearing, "The Biology and 
Control of the Pea Moth, Laspeyresia nigricana, 


Steph." Bull. Ent. Res., vol.39: pp.57-84, 1 pl., 
6 figs. May 1948. 


548, Yamafuji, Kazuo, "Conversion of Nitrites into Ox- 
imes in Silkworms and its Relation to the Expertmen- 
tal Production of Virus Disease." Nature, vol,165: 
pp.651-652, 22 April 1950. Addition of nitrites 
to diet increased oxime content of larvae and was 
correlated with high mortelity of uninfected larvae 
from 'virus' disease, Utilization of inorganic ni- 
trogen salts not previously reported for Metazoa, 


[P.B.] 
549. Youden, G.H., "Hadena compta at Dover (Lep.: 
Noctuidae)." Entomologist, vol.83: pp,121-122, 1 


pl. June 1950, 

550. Zolotarev, E,Kh., "O razvitu gusenits boiar'- 
shnits' (Aporia crataegi L.) v period zimovki (On 
the development of the larva of the Black-veined 
White)" [In Russian], Zool. Zhurn,, vol.29: pp.152- 
158. 1950. 

551. Zukowsky, B., "Zwei neue stidamerikanische Aegerii- 
den" [In German}. Ent, Zeitschr. ,vol.60:pp.22-23. 1 
May 1950. Describes as new from S, America: Chamae- 
sphecia atramentaria (Vulcan Colima, Peru) and Gaea er- 
asmia (Chile « Very short descriptions; no figs, [P.B.] 


1950 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


Wanted: Rhopalocera from Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
in exchange for Rhop. and larger moths from Spanish 
and European faunas, Very particularly desire all 
Papilionidae, Delias, Euploea, Cethosia, Charaxes, 


Kallima, Euphaedra, Euxanthe, and Appias, All cor= 
respondence welcomed and answered. A. Varea de 


Luque, 13 Ibiza, Madrid, SPAIN, 


oe 


I am considering a collecting trip to the Hudson Bay 
region of Canada next summer but it will be necessa- 
ry to sell part of my catch to defray expenses, 
Write me if you would be interested in purchasing 
Lepidoptera, Odonata, or Coleoptera from this area, 
C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba, CANADA, 

Western U.S.A. Lepidoptera offered in exchange for 
tropical spp., esp. from India, and for Speyeria 
diana and Anaea spp, Mrs. Emily Henriksen, Route 
#1, Sunnyside, Washington. 


For sale or exchange: approximately 300 Manitoba 
moths especially Arctiidae and Noctuidae, All are 
Pinned. What offers? Charles D. Bird, 1930 Rosser 
Ave., Brandon, Manitoba, CANADA, 


Speyeria diana o& caught this season for sale or ex- 


es 


change for tropical Lepidoptera or Coleoptera, Also 
have a limited number of Mitoura damon, Theodore 


Bock, 70 Ehrman Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


For exchange or sale: the very rare Strymon "aure- 
torum" (Bdv.). Also Speyeria, Wm. T. Meyer, 4450 
Kingswell Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif, 

Far Eastern Rhopalocera (Japan, Formosa, Korea, etc.) 
Wish to exchange with all parts of the world. Have 
interest in Papilionidae (esp. Parnassius, Archon, 
Hypermnestra, Zerynthia, etc,), Pieridae, Nymphali- 
dae, and lycaenidae, etc, Inquiry invited. Yoshi- 
hiko Hata, No.594, Aburanocouji Buccouji,Kyoto,JAPAN, 
For sale: THE BUTTERFLIES OF GEORGIA, 1950 revised 
edition with annotated list, complete bibliography. 
Limited number, just published, $1.00. Order from 
Lucien Harris, Jr., President, Georgia Society of 
Naturalists, 61 Clarendon Ave., Avondale Estates,Ga, 
Amazon Butterflies from Santarem, Obidos, Manaos, 
and Tefé, Young Swiss on collecting trip wishes to 
sell his duplicates to help defray expenses, Will 
be on home leave in Switzerland from December 1950 
on. Please let me know your wishes, Jorge Kessel- 
ring, Weinbergstr, 166, Ziirich 6, SWITZERLAND, 
Complete set of BULL, LEP, SOC, JAPAN, vol.1l, nos. 
1,2,3, and 4 (108 pp.) (1946) - for sale, 70 cents, 
including postage, Hiroshi Inoue, 290 Miyamae, Oka- 
machi, Minami-ku, Yokohoma, JAPAN, 
Butterflies from Ecuador and Argentina, If you are 
interested as an amateur or a specialist in material 
collected by William Clark—Macintyre in Ecuador or 
Juan Foerster in Argentina and Paraguay, write for 
information and price-lists from F,M, Brown, Foun- 
tain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
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Young man, 22, seeking a position collecting or pre- 
paring entomological material, Will travel to de- 
sired localities to collect your needed species, 

* * * 
Duplicates of many groups of insects for exchange 
(full data, papered), from Panama, Cuba, Japan. Large 
no, Japan Lycaenidae, Want tropical Lycaenidae, esp. 
from remote countries; list made up on request. Ray- 
mond Jablonski, 920 E, Knapp St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Speyeria specialists! Rare endemic species fram At- 
las Mts, of Morocco, S. (Argynnis) lyauteyi Obth. 

2%? lo $5.00, cM $1.50 each, Also many other rari- 
ties - Satyrus abdelkader, S. atlantis (mniszechii), 
Epinephele maroccana, Coenonympha vaucheri, C. fet— 


tigii, Cigaritis allardii, Heodes alciphron herak- 
leana, H, phoebus, etc, Exchange for arctic U.S. 


Rhopalocera also considered, Colin W. Wyatt, Cob- 
betts, Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 

For exchange: The Periodic Cicada, Tibicina septen- 
decim, with all data, for Lepidoptera, particularly 
Papilionidae and Svhingidae, Large number of cica- 
das available, Will also sell, J.W, Morris, 2704 
W. Genesee St., Syracuse 9, New York, 
For sale: Rhopalocera from Africa, Have Papilio, 
Charaxes, and other genera. Send for list, Prices 
are low. Charles Seydel, B.P. #712, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo, AFRICA, 


—-~ 


ee a ee 


Austrian insect pins for sale, excellent quality. 
Sizes 2,3, and 4, 55¢ per 100 of a size, $4.00 per 
1000 of a size. L,S, Phillips, 1839 S, Hamlin Ave., 
Basement Apt., Chicago 23, Illinois. 


Wanted: Volumes 5, 7 and 9 of Seitz' "Macrolepidop= 
tera of the World" (English Transl.). Bro. J.J,Renk, 
Regis College, W. 50th at Lowell Blvd.,Denver 11, Colo, 
For sale: Cisseps fulvicollis, Ateva aurea, 10¢ each, 
with full data. Also unnamed moths, 6¢ each; will 
exchange for exotic Rhopalocera with full data. 

James Unseld, Jr., Gravel Switch, Kentucky. 


Geo .IVING MATERIAL ~n 


Hyalophora cecropia, H, promethea and Antheraea 
polyphemus cocoons for exchange for living, mounted, 
or papered Lepidoptera, esp, Papilionidae and Sphin- 
gidae, Will sell H, cecropia only. J.W. Morris, 
2704 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 9, N.Y. 

Large quantities of wild (Conn.) cocoons of Samia 
walkeri ("Cynthia") and other Heterocera offered in 
exchange for living pupae of Lepidoptera from out- 
side New England, especially from Europe or Asia, 
R.W, Pease, Jr., Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


ee 


——— -— - - 


For sale or exchange: Eupackardia (Callosamia) cal- 
leta cocoons. Robert J, Ford, 3266 Ardmore Ave., 
South Gate, Calif, 

Desire to correspond about rearing with view to ex- 
change of ova next season, esp, Sphingidae and Sat- 
urniidae, Mrs. Hazel Chase, 272 N, Union St., Gal- 
ion, Ohio, 


s QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. "Where may I find directions for the preparation 
of Lepidoptera 6’ and 9 genitalia for study?" 


A. See J.F. Gates Clarke in Bull. Brooklyn Ent, Soc., 
vol.36: pp.149-161; 1941. As he notes, many make 
variations in the process he uses, though none in 
the principles stated there. My preferences are: 


Put label (if only one) at left, leaving right 
end clear for handling the slide, and attach it to 
read from the side, Hollow-ground slides are too 
expensive for anyone without the government behind 
him, I prefer posts of hard thick card or celluloid 
to rings, -— the balsam dries better. They should be 
well soaked in clearer before using. 


In many cases, especially Noctuidae on account 
of the tufting, I prefer to remove only the poster- 
ior half of abdomen if possible (i.e. males, where 
the genitalia are short), to save the basal struc- 
tures at least in recognizable form. One can often 
put a small drop of alcohol on the end of the abdo= 
men, and add a drop of water when it has spread 
half way to the base. But sometimes it spreads too 
far and relaxes the specimen, or a decomposed speci- 
men refuses to soften enough for cutting. I prefer 
oil of lavender to clove oil, as it is less volatile, 
and is clear on the slide. There is less danger of 
the positioning of the structures being lost. I 
write the permanent label for the slide at the 
start, eliminating the risk of error in copying a 
temporary label, Then I carry it along with the 
specimen in a dry watch-glass, I prefer eosin to 
mercurochrome, and would give a warning that in 
males where the membranous structures rarely show 
significant characters it is usually best notto stain, 


For the potash stage I prefer to use it pretty 
hot but not boiling, and often put the specimen on 
a hot steam radiator, Then instead of the minute or 
two for boiling KOH or several hours for cold, the 
best time is usually some minutes to an hour or so, 
If boiling potash is used, the specimen should be 
boiled up first in water till well softened. 


It is best not to clean the outer surface of the 
pelt too thoroughly, but leave a few scales here and 
there (they may be of interest). I prefer to flat- 
ten somewhat, to get a better view, but never to the 
point of real distortion. If the pelt shows any ob- 
vious features I slit it down one side and mount it 
spread out, 


In lateral mounts (which are usually best for 
butterflies) I prefer to disarticulate the upper 
valve, so as to expose the important inner face of 
the other without confusion. On the other hand, in 
many forms (e.g., some Tortricidae and Lasiocampi- 
dae) the aedoeagus is firmly articulated and cannot 
be removed without smashing something. 


I prefer thick balsam for thick mounts, = it 
shrinks less, I like to use small bits of thin mi- 
eroscope slide as weights, I would emphasize more 
that slides, even if pretty old, should not be 
stored on edge; if boxes are used they should be 
filed upright. 

Epes W.T.M. Forbes 
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THE FIELD SEASON SUMMARY OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA FOR 1950 


Two notable general characteristics of the 1950 
season were: 1) impressive climatic events in all 
regions, with opposite conditions prevailing concur=- 
rently in different areas; 2) marked absence of 
large-scale migrations, sharply contrasting with the 
great year of migrations, 1949. The Season Summary 
4tself shows two trends: 1) comparisons with other 
seasons were carefully developed by many field work- 
ers, but 2) the response fell below that for 1949, 
probably due in part to lack of dramatic migrations, 


1, MIGRATIONS 


The tremendous 1949 flights of Vanessa cardui, 
Danaus plexippus, and Celerio lineata were lacking 
in 1950, Apparently all the cardui perished during 
the winter in Canada and New England. Some were 
seen in early spring in Kansas, Michigan, and Geor= 
gia, In Alabama "an exceptionally good flight" was 
noted, but in adjacent Mississippi cardui was not 
found. In New Mexico a large number were seen in 
November. Danaus plexippus seemed generally scarcer 
than usual, Several "earliest" dates for 1950 were 
reported: Georgia, March 29; Maryland, April 26; 
Michigan, June 8, Wisconsin, June 8; New York, June 
6; Connecticut, June 4; Maine, June 6. The fall 
southward flight was reported weaker than in 1949. 
Libytheana bachmanii appeared by the "thousands" in 
northern New Mexico June 29 = July 15; it was not 
reported elsewhere as a possible migrant this year. 
A conspicuous eastward migration of Ascia monuste 
phileta was seen in Alabama, Among the moths, 
swarms of Alabama argillacea appeared in Illinois, 
but it was notably reduced in New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Maine (where a flight was observed Sept.7), 


2. WEATHER AND POPULATIONS 


This was a year of contrasts, The 1949-50 win- 
ter in the Northwest was the most severe on record; 
in the Southeast it was the mildest and was general- 
ly mild in the Rocky Mts., Mid-West, and East, Al- 
most everywhere spring Lepidoptera appeared early 
briefly and then were delayed by the cold, wet later 
spring weather, The summer was very dry on the 
whole West Coast, the Rocky Mts., the extreme South- 
east and the extreme Northeast; it was moist in 
southern Arizona and western Canada and average in 
the Mid-West and East, The population levels of 
most species were reported to be very low on the 
whole West Coast and in the Rocky Mts. and Mid-West. 
In the East and Southeast, flights were in general 
at least average. 
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Arizona, except for the northern section, had an 
excellent year; most notable was the tremendous pop= 
ulation of Litocals sexignata, and Euparthenos nubj=- 
lis also abounded; Hesperiidae were especially numer= 
ous, The dismally poor year in the Northwest had a 
few bright spots: Oeneis nevadensis, apparently in a 
precise alternate-year schedule, was common, as were 
Papilio oregonia and the Catocalas; noctuids were up 
a bit over the poor season of 1949, and Euxoa ochro= 
gaster was an economic pest far south of its usual 
pest limits, In the Rocky Mts. there were a few ex=- 
ceptions to the poorness of the year: Erebia callias 
was in great mmbers and again Malacosoma larvae 
were in serious abundance; an unequalled number of 
noteworthy strays arrived from far to the southward. 
In the Great Plains the populations were mostly high 
but Sphingidae and Catocalas were scarce, The Mid= 
West and the Central Seaboard had an almost uniform- 
ly low year, except for the Satyridae, The South- 
east had a poor year, In the Northeast, much of the 
area had at least an average year, Hemileuca maja 
had a great flight on Long Island. Around Ottawa 
there was a serious outbreak of Malacosoma disstria. 
The Datanas were in outbreak numbers in New Jersey 
and Connecticut, Alypia was also a se- 
vere pest in southwestern Connecticut, 


PROCEDURES IN SUMMARIZING 


Certain practices are followed in most parts of 
the following summries, in the interests of clarity 
and uniformity. 1) Subspecific names are anitted 
except in rare cases where certain "subspecies" are 
very possibly full species and confusion could ensue 
4f the full name were mt given (e.g., Limenitis ar- 
themis astyanax). Thus, Speyeria atlantis, men- 
tioned in California, would refer presumably to sub- 
species irene, not to a tired individual from New 
England. 2) Authors' names are omitted after spe- 
cies names to save space, 3) Nomenclature largely 
follows the McDunnough Check-lists, but in order to 
promote uniform usage of corrected names, several 
names are substituted, such as Speyeria for North 
American "Argynnis", Boloria for "Brenthis", Limen- 


itis for Basilarchia, Lethe for Enodia and Satyrodes, 


In this year's summaries an unusual number of 
individual records are published without comparisons 
with other years, These will be wasted, in the sense 
of the Summary's purpose, if future comparisons based 
on them are not established, but we believe it is va- 
luable to get in print a number of such records to 
give future field workers a basis of comparison, 


C.L, Remington 
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CALIFORNIA 


The reports on Lepidoptera from California were 
not as favorable as in the past, In the northern 
part of the state, the season began normally at low 
elevations in the middle of February, then was de- 
layed, due to storms, snow, and frosts, As the sea- 
son progressed some species were out for only a 
short period, others were far below the normal abun- 
dance, In the mountain areas, a killing freeze the 
first part of June caused a two to three weeks set- 
back, By June 20th, species were out in fair mm- 
bers, but for only a comparatively short period. 


In the southern part of the state, the rains, 
which are the all-important factor, were normal un- 
til late January. Then when the storms were needed 
the most in February and March to produce moisture 
for the growth of plants, it turned cold, and very 
little rain appeared, This caused a short spring 
season, We received about one-half the normal rain- 
fall for the year and only fair collecting was ex- 
perienced by most collectors. 


SANTA CLARA — SANTA CRUZ - SAN MATEO COUNTY AREA, 
J.W. Tilden's thorough report is given in full, "The 
season began normally in mid-February, was then de- 
layed by storms. Snow, heavy frost and winds in 
late spring caused appearance of certain species to 
be late, and some failed to appear in numbers enough 
to be noticed. Summer and fall were exceptionally 
dry (total rainfall for the season was far below 
normal) and late insects mostly scarce, Specific 
data follow. 

Philotes sonorensis appeared in Alum Rock Park 
Feb, 19-24, about ten days late (normal Feb. 10). 
Numbers were reduced, apparently because of a fire 
which swept the area in 1949, Another fire swept 
the area in 1950, and may further reduce numbers in 
1951. This is, to my knowledge, the northern limit 
of the species, Plebeius acmon and Colias eurytheme 
flew at the same time in normal numbers but also a 
little late, Of the moths, Epirrhoe plebeculata ap— 
peared Feb. 24, possibly early (normal about Mar.1). 
Most early day-flying moths were scarce, where nor= 
mally common, Pieris napi appeared at the normal 
time but in reduced numbers. 

Soon thereafter inclement weather delayed col=- 
lecting and apparently had a very adverse effect on 
some species, Callophrys dumetorum was seen first 
on March 31 (normal, first week in March), and the 
usual large numbers of this species, extending into 
April, did not appear, Incisalia iroides, usually 
common in March and into April, did not appear in 
numbers, but two were taken. Pieris sisymbrii, usu- 
ally present in the Alum Rock area, though not in 
large numbers, was not found. Anthocharis sara rea- 
kirtii and Euchloe ausonides seemed to be about nor- 
mal in numbers, Proserpinus clarki was not found 
although two trips were made to normally good terri- 
tory. Only two Hesperia columbia (always scarce) 
were seen, at normal season early April), but nei- 
ther was taken, 

At San Francisco, Glaucopsyche xerxes was not 
taken although three trips were made. As has been 
suggested, it may have become nearly extinct of late, 


Plebeius pheres was not taken either, but Plebeius 
icarioides was present in good numbers at the normal 
time, early April. In the San Jose area, local pop- 
ulations of icarioides were on the wing by April 24, 
about three weeks late, but in fairly good numbers, 

The common late spring butterflies were somewhat 
reduced in numbers, including Euphydryas chalcedona, 
Melitaea palla, and Anthocharis sara. These insects 
fly over such a long period that exact dates mean 
little. The common blue, Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, 
that usually swarms from the first warm February day 
until early July, was seen only now and then, On 
the other hand, there was a’ larger-than-usual spring 
brood of Poanes melane, appearing as usual in April 
and May. 

The bulk of the late spring species were reduced 
in numbers, In this area late spring merges into 
early summer almost without a break, the lack of sum- 
mer rain causing a drying in late May and early June 
that is characterized by many flowers and the appear— 
ance of many species of butterflies, This year most 
of these were of common sorts, A number of the choics 
items were either absent or few, Strymon auretorum 
was not seen, Strymon dryope was greatly reduced in 
numbers and appeared in Mocho Creek (Alameda County) 
and in Arroyo Bayo (Santa Clara County) the second 
week in June, about five weeks late (normal, early 
May). Strymon californica was so scarce as not to 
be seen, very unusual for this normally abundant 
species, Strymon saepium on the other hand seemed 
present in about usual numbers, In 1949 Hesperia 
juba and lindseyi appeared in the same general areas 
in June, None was seen in 1950, The late emergence 
of Glaucopsyche lygdamus seemed a little better than 
last year, rather strangely, since the early flight 
was overlooked completely by me. Melitaea leanira 
seemed to have a good year and rather more than usu- 
al of this infrequent species were seen. 

In the Santa Cruz Mts., Speyeria callippe was out 
in numbers at Alma (Santa Clara County) May 30 - June 
11, normal time, Speyeria coronis was nearly absent, 
however, but two seen, Alma, incidentally, is the 
type locality. Thorybes pylades was present, time 
normal, numbers reduced, Erynnis tristis and E, pro- 
pertius were present in usual numbers; E, afranius 
was nearly missing. Papilio rutulus and eurymedon 
straggled along through the year but not in the large 
numbers often noted, 

In the Silver Creek area of the Mt, Hamilton 
foothills Tharsalea arota, Minois alope, Minois sil- 
vestris, Lycaena xanthoides, Lycaena gorgon and Pier- 
ig napi, normally out about June 1, were delayed until 
mid—June and all were scarce except the ever-abundant 
xanthoides, which very seldom fails to appear in num—- 
bers. Arota was especially scarce, This may have 
been due to the dry weather which caused Grossularia 
to drop its leaves early, part of them falling in 
late May. 

Other trips at this time were too casual to yield 
dependable data, A trip to Big Sur, Monterey Co., in 
search of Incisalia doudoroffi failed because of fog. 

In Santa Cruz Co., late June usually brings at 


least some Speyeria adiaste, though never many, This 
year only one was seen, near Boulder Creek, In this 


region all butterflies were scarce except Precis coe=- 
nia, which seemed more than usually abundant, with 
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numerous larvae on plantain, Habrodais grunus was 
not found, This is not too surprising since this 
species is rare in some years and abundant in others, 
It appears to go in cycles but what the length of 
these cycles may be is not clear yet, 

Midsummer conditions were exceedingly dry and 
hot, Apodemia mormo appeared in Alum Rock Park in 
late July and early August, normal time, but in 
small numbers, The usually abundant summer brood of 
Plebsiug acmon was nearly absent, Summer collecting 
seldom yields much here, 

Fall collecting was less productive than usual, 
Ochlodes sylvanoideg flew in large numbers from mid- 
July to November, as usual. But Hesperia harpalus, 
Erynnis tristig, Poanes melane, and Polites sabuleti 
were scarcer and rather more irregular in appearance 
than usual, straggling along rather than appearing 
in well-marked broods, 

On the other hand, late fall was marked by open 
moist weather due to early rains, without frost, and 
up to December 10, Atalopedes campestris, Hylephila 
phylaeys, Vanessa carye, Colias eurytheme, and Pyr- 

sg communis were commonly seen in yards in town 
teen Jose), Lawn moths (Crambus spp.) are still ac- 
tive (Dec, 15) and coming to porch lights, 

In the Santa Cruz area, midsummer was unproduc- 
tive except that Hesperia dodgei was located in fair 
numbers about twenty miles north of the classic lo- 
cality, Careful search of the entire area from Cap- 
itola to Halfmoon Bay failed to yield other records, 
Numbers were taken near Waddell Creek, Santa Cruz 
Co., in mid-August, fresh and mostly just coming 
out, about three weeks later than the norm of July 
17 noted at Twin Lakes in the City of Santa Cruz, 
the former metropolis for the species, I believe 
the species to be extinct on the type locality, 
which was vacant lots near the home of the late E,A. 
Dodge in the King Street section of Santa Cruz. 

This place is now solidly built up, The Twin Lakes 
colony may also be extinct, as I have found none 
there since 1942, Building and regular burning of 
vacant lots seems to have nearly or quite extermin- 
ated them, Most of this burning is done under city 
orders to abate weeds. 

Danaus plexippus was locally scarce, and was not 
seen migrating in large numbers, although some pass- 
ed through yards in San Jose in September, A win- 
tering aggregation at Sant Cruz seems to have fared 
badly because of a fire in a grove at Swanton Beach, 
This matter was of sufficient interest to be written 
up in the Santa Cruz papers and caused subscribers 
to write letters of protest about the fire," 


MT, LASSEN, MT, SHASTA, CASTLE LAKE AREA, At 
Mt, Lassen, July 27, D.L. Bauer found Gnophela lati- 
Pennis, Parnassius clodius, Speyeria egleis owenl, 
Plebeius icarioides abundant, 


Ford reported cold weather and late snows on 
Shasta July 4th, with Lepidoptera much delayed; Par- 
nassius clodius, Pieris sisymbrii, Oeneis nevaden- 
sis, the early Speyerias, Callophrys dumetorum, Ple- 
beius icarioides, and so on were just emerging. 

1931 records showed the same species in that stage 


by mid-June, Pseudohazis eglanterina was flying Ju- 
ly 5th near Weed, Bauer found in abundance July 28 


Pieris beckerii and occidentalis, Parnassius clodius, 
Speyeria egleis oweni, S. hydaspe, S, callippe rupeg~ 
tris, Nymphalis milberti, and the Aegeriidae: Synan- 
thedon fragariae and S, mellinipennis, 

Ford likewise found the Castle Lake vicinity be- 
hind normal years, On July 17-18 P, clodius was com 
mon, P. smintheus was just emerging, O. nevadensis, 
Coenonympha californica, and several Speyeria were 
numerous; also flying were Melitaea hoffmanni and 
whitneyi, Polygonia zephyrus, Lycaena nivalis and 
mariposa, and Plebelug anna, aquilo, acmon, and icar- 
ioides, Ten days later Bauer again found P, the— 
us, 0. nevadensis, S. callippe (reasieeh and others; 
S. atlantis dodgei and Phyciodes campestris had be- 
come the most abundant butterflies, 


CENTRAL - WESTERN AREA, In late June in Mariposa 
Co., Tilden found extreme dryness, with Parnassiug 
clodius common, Speyeria hydaspe, Erynnis callidus, 
Plebeius saepiolus, Boloria epithore, Polites gabu- 
leti, and Annaphila spp. all rather scarce; at light 
nothing but a few Stamnodes appeared, 

At the same time in Madera Co., Speyeria callippe 
was common but worn, indicating about an average 
flight period, Minois silvestris was also badly worn 
and Plebeius acmon was common, 

On June 27-28, in the Greenhorn Mts., S. callippe 
was very worn, normal for that date; the other low 
altitude species (Strymon california and gaepiun, 
Tharsalea arota, Melitaea palla, Eu 
dona )were similarly worn, Higher up, Mitoura nelsoni 
was common and fresh; Polites sabuleti and Plebeius 
saepiolus were fairly common, and Speyeria hydaspe 
was just beginning to emerge. 

In Kern Co, at the same time conditions were very 
dry. Colias eurytheme was abundant, with a few Och- 
lodes, lLycaena xanthoides was very common at Mon- 
lith, with a few L. rubidus. 

At Mono Lake at the end of June Tilden found Ple- 
beius icarioides, P. saepiolus, Strymon californica, 
and Callipsyche behri rather common; Polites sabuleti, 
P, sonora, Speyeria nevadensis, Limenitis weidemeyer— 
ii, and Melitaea acastus were scarcer, Coenonympha 
ampelos seemed to have been eliminated by overgraz— 
ing by sheep, One month later Bauer found all spe- 
cies scarce; only 2 artes of Speyeria nokomis were 
found, where both sexes often abound. When Tilden 
returned in mid-August, a few S. nokomis, P. gaepio- 


lus, and Ochlodes sylvanoides were found. Conditions 
were bone-dry and collecting very poor, At Leavitt 


Meadows, he found O, sylvanoides, P. sabuleti, and 
Hesperia harpalus common; L, rubidus was scarce, and 
nothing else was seen, At Bridgeport, C. ampelos was 
worn; P, saepiolus, P, sonora, and Phyciodes montana 
were present, 

Near Mt. Whitney Bauer found and 
Polites sabuleti common in late July, with a few L, 


rubidus and Parnassius gmintheus,. 
At Tioga Pass Tilden found conditions too cold in 


late June, but in mid-August Speyeria mormonia, P. 
saepiolus, P. gabuleti were common; Lycaena editha 
and mariposa were scarce; Coliag behrii, often very 
common, was very scarce; several normal species, like 
Lycaena nivalis, were not found, 

At Soda Springs, Nevada Co., on July 25, Bauer 
found L. ediths, L. mariposa, L. cupreus, L. nivalis, 
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Satyrium fuliginosa, Plebeius anna, P, saepiolus, P, 
icarioides, Boloria epithore, Phyciodes campestris 
and montana, Melitaea hoffmanii, and Speyeria spp. 
in fair numbers, 

Weber found Plebeius emigdionis very common and 
earlier than in 1949 at Victorville April 22 and 29; 
Pieris protodice, Euchloe creusa, and Pseudocopaeog= 
@g eunus were also common then, At Frazier Mt, Park 
May 13, he found Plebeius icarioides and Phaedrotes 
piasus common; Plebeius melissa, Anthocharis sara, 
and Colias harfordii were scarce, In the Greenhorn 
Mts, June 12, Weber found Heliopetes ericetorum, Mi- 
toura nelsoni, Strymon saepium, S, californica, In- 
cisalia iroides, Lycaena xanthoides common; Strymon 
melinus, Incisalia eryphon, Tharsalea arota, Meli- 


taea palla (worn), Nymphalis milbertii, Speyeria hy- 
daspe (ct) were scarce, 


At Bartel, north of Mt. Lassen, Weber found Spe- 
yeria zerene, S. hydaspe, Boloria epithore, Melitaea 


palla common July 2; Mitoura ee Nymphalis ca- 
lifornica, Oeneis nevadensis (worn) were scarce. 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA, On June 20, S.S. Nicolay and 
L.M. Martin found Pseudocopaeodes eunus in full 
flight (some worn) at Olancha a week or two later 
than in average years. At Darwin Falls, June 19, 
Ochlodes yuma was out in fair numbers, At Bishop 
Creek (e1.8,110 ft.), June 20, Euphydryas olancha, 


Melitaea acastus, Phyciodes campestris, Plebeius 


icarioides, Hesperia idaho, H, juba, Thorybes nevada 
were found, but no moths came to light; a freeze in 


early June had killed many insects here; the season 
was perhaps two weeks late, 


LOS ANGELES = RIVERSIDE AREA, Although this is 
the region most heavily populated by lepidopterists, 
the reporting was extremely disappointing. The lone 
summary came from Weber; fortunately it is extensive 
and detailed. 


At Little Rock it was cold and wet for the first 
three weeks of Jan, On Jan.lst a few diurnal moths 
were flying; many Megathymus yuccae larvae were 
found in Joshua Trees, Again at Palmdale, Feb.22, 
the diurnal moths were found, as well as a few fresh 
Pieris beckerii (normal date), By Mar.19, in the 
Gavilan Hills (Perris), Plebeius acmon, Mitoura loki, 


Apodemia mormo, Euphydryas chalcedona, Melitaea gab- 
bi, Pieris protodice, and Colias e heme were com- 


mon, Callo 3 dumetorum (worn) and Anthocharis 
cethura (ci) were scarce and Euphydryas editha was 


uncommon and local, 
for this date. 

In the Providence Mts, Dr. Hulbirt had found 

comstocki and Incisalia fotis in good 
condition in early April. By the 14th both were 
very worn, as were Euphydryas hermosa and Mitoura 
siva, Chlosyne californica, Melitaea neumoegeni, M. 
alma were fairly common, 

April 22 and 29, Plebeius emigdionis and Pseudo- 
Gopaeodes eunus were found common along the Mojave 
River at Victorville, San Bernardino Co, Pieris 
protodice and Euchloe creusa were not as common as 
in the past years, This is about the normal time of 
year for these species to appear in this area, 

In the Phelan area, April 22 and 29, Melitaea 
wrightii and leanira were found in numbers in good 
condition along the hillsides, Melitaea neumoegeni 


Conditions were about average 
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just coming out but in good condition, Philotes gpe- 
ciosa was rare with only one being taken; this spe- 
cies is found more commonly further out on the desert 
in the Kramer Hills, Plebeius icarioides was not as 
common as in past seasons but still in good numbers, 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus and Callovhrys gumetorum were 
in poor condition, Mitoura siva were fairly abundant 
in the Juniper trees but in poor condition, probably 
normal for this date. 

In Beverly Glenn Canyon, Los Angeles Co., on May 
7 and 10, Vanessa atalanta, Melitaea gabbi, Anthocha- 
ris sara, and Coenonympha californica were out as 


normal, Calephelis nemesis is occasionally found 
here, one specimen being taken at this time, 


In Sespe Canyon, Ventura Co., on May 13, A. gara 
and Colias eurytheme were out as usual with C, har- 
fordii and Papilio rutylus, Season about normal for 
appearance but subnormal for numbers, 

In the Bouquet Canyon area of Los Angeles Co, the 
season was about normal in spite of the lack of rain, 
Speyeria callippe, Plebeius acmon, P, monticola, P, 


rutulus, M, gabbi, Incisalia iriodes, Hesperia lind- 
seyi and Heliopetes ericetorum were found quite can= 


mon on May 20, 

On Sept.9, the second brood of Apodemia mormo 
was common on the Angeles Crest Highway in Los Ange- 
les Co, Normally this second brood is not as heavy 
as the earlier emergence in April and May. 


SAN DIEGO AREA (Thorne and Creelman). For the 
second winter in a row, January brought freezing 
temperatures to all but the most favored spots, but 
with little injury to Lepidoptera, The spring sea- 
son actually was somewhat early with Incisalia iroi- 
des appearing on February 18 at El Cajon and Eyphy- 
dryas editha starting to emerge February 21 at Otay, 
Spring flights of all butterflies were light and con=- 
tinued so throughout the year due to drought, The 
desert areas were particularly poor, although a few 
species such as the desert race of Euphydryas chalce— 
dona appeared in good numbers for a short time (Mar. 
31, Box Canyon), Curiously enough, larvae of this 
race starved to death on the preferred food plant of 
the parent species here, Scrophularia californica. 
Caterpillars generally were hard to find all year 
long. 

On April 15 at Desert Springs, Los Angeles Co., 
Apodemia mormo was abundant and Melitaea neumoegeni 
and M, leanira in good numbers on the few flowers 
present, Here again it was a restricted nectar sup= 
ply rather than abundance of butterflies, 

A sharp late frost in the mountain areas around 
May 1 contributed to light flights there, although 
around what few moist spots there were in mid-June 
Speyeria coronis, Adelpha bredowii, and other species 
were fairly numerous due to restricted water sources, 
The Palomar Mountains were poor in July but a few 
Pyrgus xanthus were there, Speyeria callippe ap- 
peared normally about May 21; it seems to survive 
drought better due to the ability of the particular 
violet it favors to withstand dry years. 

It was a disastrous year for forest fires; one 
fire in August burned over 100 square miles of brush 
and timber including some of the heaviest stands of 
trees in the Cuyamaca Mountains, 

There was no fall flight of double brooded spe- 
cies noted in desert areas, and even the skippers 
which seem to do better in dry years were below nor= 
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mal, Wittman found collecting poor in Borrego Val- 
ley and saw no Chlosyne lacinia, This species was 
plentiful at Bard and in the Imperial Valley on Sep= 
tember 1, and when the temperature was 123° F, the 
larvae still persisted in a habit, which proved fat- 
al, of dropping to the ground when the sunflower 
leaves were disturbed, 

Calephelis wrightii was found near Lakeside 
where its food plant, Bebbea juncea, occurs, This 
is the first record of this desert species in coast- 
al areas, 

In early August the Santa Cruz mountains were 
practically devoid of butterflies, It was apparent 
that drought conditions prevailed there. 

While no doubt there was some migratory movement 
in San Diego County, the low population levels made 
it difficult to observe, Vanessa cardui and Danaus 
plexippus were both below normal, 

Currently, at year's end, the weather has been 
unusually warm and summer species continue in normal 
flight. All stages of Agraulis vanillae were still 


around in late December, 

Weber found Speyeria cal and Lycaena hermes 
abundant at Barber Mt., June 25, At Mason “ailey, 
on Sept.24 ("normal" date), he found Megathymus ste- 
phensi common; at Vallecito the second brood of Mel=- 
itaea chara, Apodemia marginalis, and Hemiargus gy- 
as had appeared, 


NEVADA 


At Mt, Rose, July 1, Weber found Nymphalis anti- 
opa, Plebeius steriolus, iD « aquile, Strymon califor- 
nica common, Pieris sisymbrii and Incisalia erypho: eryphon 
were scarce, and Spe Speyeria callippe rare and very 
worn. 

On July 26, on the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe, 
Bauer found Plebeius aquilo and Thorybes nevada very 
common, Other species collected were a mor= 
monia and "montivaga", Euphydryas nubigena, Phycio— 
des 2 ontana, Nymphalis milberti, inclealis s hon , 
Satyrius fuliginoss, several spp. of Lycaena and 
Ple » Hesperia idaho, Polites catatett, me P. 

on 

At. Mt, Charleston, near Las Vegas, Weber found 
Speyeria coronis common (ct’ worn, 90 fresh), Minois 
alope and Plebeius icarioides common but worn, |, and 
Neophasia menapia scarce, on July 28, 


ARIZONA 


Bauer's very detailed report for Arizona follows 
essentially in full. 


Collecting began Feb.26th, at Yarnell Hill in 
the Weaver Mts., Yavapai Co, The day was cloudy and 
not many specimens were taken, aside from about 30 
Hemileuca electra larvae, Anthocharis pima and Ple- 
beius acmon, During the following few days a little 
collecting was done in the Yuma area, Around Yuma 
only Pieris protodice were seen and an hour spent 
collecting moths at light gave no results, On the 
return trip from Yuma collecting was again done in 
Congress Junction, Chlosyne californica and Plebeius 
acmop were taken, while Yarnell Hill yielded Antho- 


charis sara, Pieris sisymbrii and Lycaenopsis pseud- 


argiolus. 

March 13 a little collecting was done in the 
mountains. around Prescott with about the same spe- 
cies flying, but in addition, Incisalia iroides and 
the moth Litocala sexignata were first encountered, 


COTTONWOOD REGION, The weather for the Cotton- 
wood area can be summed up as follows: Cold weather 
came early last fall with a heavy frost and snow on 
the mountains the first few days of October, The 
early cold weather brought with it considerable rain- 
fall, so that from October through December it was 
definitely on the wet side, The rains slacked up 
the last of December and by the end of January near= 
ly all of the winter rain had fallen, One storm did 
bring a little rain the last of February, but from 
the February storm to the middle of July there was 
practically no rainfall, The spring and early sum- 
mer were cooler than normal with a frost as late as 
June 7. The sumer was not hot — just about aver- 
age, with heavy rains during the last of July and 
early August, which made the entire countryside, and 
even the desert, green. The thunderstorms continued 
through August and into September, In middle Septem- 
ber the thunderstorms stopped and only a few light 
showers were received from mid-September until Novem- 
ber 9, when a cold front from the north brought 50- 
miles-an-hour winds and dropped temperatures to as 
low as 15-20 degrees (Fahrenheit) in the valleys and 
as low as 5° above down to zero in the mountains, 
thus bringing the collecting season to an end, The 
cold wave of Nov.9 brought low temperatures but no 
rainfall or snow; not even San Francisco Peaks re- 
ceived snow. 

The above summary of the weather also applies to 
nearly all of Arizona, The rainfall followed a pe- 
culiar pattern this last year, which could be summed 
up as follows: The southern part of the state re- 
ceived about average rainfall, the central part above 
average rainfall, and the northern part well below 
average, Most of the summer storms did not produce 
rain north of the Mogollon Rin, 

Collecting began in the Verde Valley the first 
of March, with a number of species flying by the 
thousands, One species is deserving of particular 
mention, Litocala sexignata, which appeared during 
March by the millions, In fact, there were so many 
L, sexignata flying around damp ground along the 
streams and the flowering shrubs that it was rather 
difficult to collect other less common species, I 
have never encountered so many of any one species 
except possibly Vanessa cardui in the spring of 1949 
on the desert of southwestern Arizona and southeast- 
ern California, L. sexignata did not seem to migrate 
but were just flying in every direction, and being a 
day flier it would have been easy to ascertain if 
they had been migrating in one particular direction, 
I encountered them first in numbers on what is called 
Yarnell Hill in the Weaver Mountains, Yavapai Co., on 
March 2, and by the middle of March they were flying 
at their peak in the Verde Valley and lower slopes of 
the mountains, At higher elevations they remained on 
the wing well into April, Then they disappeared and 
none were seen until about the end of September, when 
a few were observed at about 5,000 ft. elevation on 
Mt. Mingus, 
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This was my first full collecting season in the 
Verde Valley area so I cannot compare this past sea- 
son with former years, but it seemed that there were 
a great many spring species that were very abundant, 
Among the butterflies the following species were 
found in great numbers: Anthocharis sara, a species 
of Melitaea, the exact species or race not yet deter- 
mined but belonging to the gabbii-acastus-neumoegent 
complex, Incisalia iroides was also very abundant, 
being second only to L. sexignata, It was particu- 
larly abundant along lower Oak Creek, Other species 


that were flying in considerable numbers were: Pieris 


sisymbrii, Celotes nessus, Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, 
Zestusa dorus, Thorybes pylades, Pholisora mejicanus 
and P, ceos, Erynnis lacustra and E, horatius,. 

Other species that were present but not in the 
number of those mentioned above were as follows: Pa- 
pilio ajax appeared in fair numbers in the spring 
and then a few were seen throughout the summer and 
as late as the end of September, but were not as nu- 
merous during the summer and fall as a year ago. 
Papilio daunus was also less common during the sum- 
mer and fall than a year ago, and Papilio philenor 
followed the same pattern, Pieris protodice was one 
of the first to appear in the spring and continued 
in fair numbers until the cold wave in November, as 
did also Eurema nicippe, although E, nicippe was con- 
siderably more abundant than P, protodice. _P. sisym- 
brii, as noted above, was abundant only in the spring 
while P. rapae, although more numerous in the spring 
and early summer, also flew late in the fall (Novem- 
ber). Eurema mexicana flew in the early summer and 
a few in the fall, As stated above, Anthocharis sa- 
Ta was very common last spring over most of the cen- 
tral mountainous part of the state, And Euchloe 
creusa was found in fair numbers at between 4,000 
and 5,000 ft. on Mingus Mountain, 

The first Satyridae to appear in the Verde Val- 
ley area was Neonympha dorothea, which was first ob- 
served about the last of May at about 4,000 ft. ele- 
vation at the base of Mingus Mountain. No other Sa- 
tyridae were observed until the lst of September, 
when Neonympha dorothea became abundant at 5,000 ft. 
elevation, along with Minois meadii and Gyrocheilus 
patrobas. The September Satyridae flight continued 
throughout most of the month and N, dorothea was 
still on the wing in October, though in damaged con- 
dition, 

Danaidae were not very plentiful, particularly 
D. plexippus. A few were seen throughout the entire 
collecting season. D,. berenics was much more cam 
mon, although the fall brood was considerably less 
than a year ago. Nearly all Danaidae had disappear- 
ed from the Verde Valley area by the lst of November, 

Nymphalidae were off to a good start in the 
spring, but most of the species showed a decrease in 
numbers during the summer and fall, Polygonia sat- 
yrus was fairly common in the spring as were other 
overwintering species such as Nymphalis antiopa, and 
Anaea andria, Vanessa cardui did not make a very 
good showing; during most of the year more specimens 
were seen after the first cold snap than during the 
rest of the season, The rest of the Vanessas were 
also not well represented. All three species of Li- 
menitis were in about their usual numbers, Euphy- 
dryas were much below the numbers of a few years 
ago, as were also Melitsea fulvia, M. pola, but the 
Melitaea of the gabbii-acastus group were abundant 
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during most of March, Late in September two speci- 
mens of 4. theona were encountered at about 5,000 
ft. on Mingus Mountain, The Phyclodeg species were 
about the same as numbers went. Euptoleta claudia 
made a good showing in the spring and early summer 
but fizzled out in late summer and autumn, Astero- 
campa leilia made a very poor showing in spring and 
early summer, showed a definite increase in late 
summer and were out in good numbers by September, 
Adelpha bredowii was out in good numbers most of the 
year, although down a little fram previous years, 
The Chlosyne got off to a good start and continued 
to increase until mid-October, No Junonia were seen 
this season, bachmanii made a very poor 
showing this past season with only a few specimens 
being observed now and then throughout the year, 
Riodinidae were present in their favored months in 
good numbers, For the first time Apodemia mormo was 
found down in the floor of the valley, In October 
Calephelis nemesis was taken for the first time at 
the southern end of the valley near Camp Verde, 

Iycaenidae did not in general make too good a 
showing this past year, the single exception being 
Incisalia iroides which appeared in untold thousands 
during March, Of the remaining 14 species the fol- 
lowing are the only ones that appeared in fair num— 
bers: Leptotes marina, Brephidium exilis, Plebeius 
acmon, and L. pseudargiolus. 

Several species of Hesperiidae made a wonderful 
showing in the spring, Among them were Zestusa dor- 
us (early summer), Heliopetes gicetonm, 2 
nessug (spring), Pholisora d molicamaa spring), 

lacustra and horatiu a aneive >» E. juvenaligs 

early summer), Hesperia woodgatei (Sept.). Most 
other Hesperiidae were out in good numbers, but all 
species were absent or much reduced in numbers in 
late summer and fall except for Pyrgus comminis, Go- 
pasodes aurantiaca, and the following species which 
were not seen in the spring and seem to be summer and 
fall species; H. ericetorum more abundant in Sept. 
than in spring, Erymnis pacuviug taken only in Aug., 
H. woodgatei taken only in Aug., Sept., and Oct, 
Other species that seem to be only summer and fall 
species are Hylephila phylaeus, Atalopedes campes- 
tris, and Lerodea eufala, 

Megathymidae made very good to fair showings 
this past season. M, yuccae was out in fair numbers 
in March and April, M,. polingi made a fair showing 
in September, although less than last year, and M, 
neumosgsni was out in usual abundance in early Oct, 


Moths had a fairly good season with of course 
Litocala sexignata heading the list for abundance, 
About thirty Autameris pamina emerged from the co- 
coons of larvae collected last fall, The A. pamina 
larvae took a nose dive in numbers this year, only 
one larva being found where last fall forty or fifty 
were collected, During July and August moth collect- 
ing was good, with many species being taken, but 
most of them are still unidentified, Among those 
taken were Dictyosoma elsa, and of course Celerto 
lineata and Phlegethontius sexta and quinquemaculata, 

Adelocephala heiligbrodt{ was flying during most of 
the season but its peak was the first of August, 
One male was taken as late as November 5, Among the 
Arctiidae the only species taken in the Verde Valley 
were a species of Crambidia and one of Cisthene, 


both as yet undetermined, and Pygarctia murina, No 
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this season, but their webs on the 
trees showed definite decrease in numbers over last 
year. 
Many spp. of Phalaenidae were taken, Among 
those identified are: Feltia annexa, Peridroma marga- 


ritosa, Irichoclea antica, Rancora 

Gyathissa percara, Stiria rugifrons, Basilodes pepi- 

ta, Copidryas > » Helio- 
’ ciliata, gexplagi~ 


dimidi 
’ arizonae, and 
minor and a few others. 


Of the Geometroidea the Semiothisa were the only 
ones that made a good showing, 

Rather heavy rains fell during the last of July 
and lst of Aug. over the entire southern and central 
portion of the state, resulting in good collecting 
during late Aug. and Sept. However, the northern 
and particularly the northeastern part of the state 
had little or no summer rains, 1950 was one of the 
driest years ever experienced in the northern sec=- 
tion, Consequently, collecting was very poor there, 

In the Upper Oak Creek and Flagstaff area col- 
lecting began about April 1, Euphydryas hermosa was 
not as numerous as in former years but the Melitaea 
of the gabbii-acastus group was abundant in Upper 
Oak Creek, Other spp. taken were Anthocharis sara, 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus, Incisalia iroides, several 
spp. of Erynnis, and the moth Leptarctia californiae, 

During June collecting in the Flagstaff area hit 
its peak, Typical June species of the upper Oak 
Creek-Flagstaff area were Papilio rutulus, Colias 
alexandra, Speyeria atlantis, Melitaea pola, Polygo- 
nia gatyrug which seemed to be exceptionally numer— 
ous, Limenitis weidemeyerii and Plebeius icariodes, 
In the Fry Canyon area the moth Euparthenos nubilis 
was very abundant flying about in daylight and there 
were literally dozens of them in the water holes. 

The higher elevations of San Francisco Peaks 
yielded the usual species, Pieris occidentalis, Oen- 
eis daura, Plebeius aquilo, Glaucopsyche lygdamus, 
and others, 

In mid-June in the Grand Canyon area conditions 
were rather dry but several exceptional spp. were 
taken, among them Papilio bairdii, Coenonympha fur- 
cae, and Megathymus streckeri, Other species taken 
were the same as for the Flagstaff area. 

On April 1 the spp, taken in the canyons of the 
Hualapai Mountains, near Kingman, were about the 
same as for Mingus Mountain, but Megathymus yuccae 
was much commoner, as were G, lygdamus and Pieris 
sisymbrii, In the desert canyons right around King- 
man Melitaea neumoegeni was about the only sp, seen, 
A very interesting situation, and a fruitful oppor- 
tunity for breeding experiments, was found in the 
lower canyons of the Hualapai Mts., where Melitaea 
neumoegeni was flying in company with the Melitaea 
of gabbii-acastus group mentioned above, and where 
typical specimens of both spp. were taken, but the 
larger part of the specimens taken showed definite 
signs of intergradation, which would lead one to 
conclude that the 2 forms hybridize where their ran- 
ges overlap, Specimens taken in the Cottonwood area 
showed no tendencies toward M, neumoegeni, and spe- 
cimens from lower elevations around Kingman showed 
little tendency toward the typical Cottonwood form, 

Conditions were also dry at the Rainbow Bridge 


National Monument on the Utah-Ariz, border and Nava- 
jo Mountain, Sept.l, and very few butterflies were 
seen, Melitaea pola was on the higher mesas, and in 
Rainbow Canyon mormo, Philotes glaucon, Hea- 
tei, and the rare QOchlodes yuma, were 

taken, A little collecting was done in the Wicken- 
berg-Congress Junction area near Phoenix on Oct, l, 
The desert was dry and the only spp. taken were Apo- 
demia palmerii and Hemileuca electra, 


Nicolay and Martin found the Baboquavari Mts. 
very dry the first week in May, but collecting was 
good. 26 spp. of skippers alone were taken in 3 
days; a number of other butterflies were taken in 
fair numbers, The most interesting was a lone male 
Strymon jada; this I believe to be a good record for 
Arizona, It was too late in the season for Heliope- 
tes laviana, 4 specimens being taken, all poor, 
Moth collecting was very poor, only a few coming to 
light, A specimen of Oospila lesteraria was the 
prize of the moths, That season is the poorest for 
most moths, whereas it is a very good time for skip- 
pers and some of the larger butterflies, 

Weber found the season a little early on May 29 
in the Kaibab National Forest, Plebeius melissa, P, 
aquilo, and Erynnis icelus were quite common, Phae- 


drotes piasus was not too common (a new locality for 
this group). 


Thorne reports a tremendous flight of Lepidoptera 
the last week in Aug, in the Santa Rita Mts, Melitaea 
dymas and perse, Asterocampa leilia, Eurema mexicana, 
Libytheana bachmanii and Euptoieta claudia were some 
of the predominant spp, No real rarities were taken, 
Rainfall in July was far above normal in southwest 
Arizona, resulting in very fine collecting, 


Freeman and Daly made an expedition to Arizona 
Sept,7-12, primarily for Megat larvae and ad- 
ults, In Madera Canyon (Sept.8) the common spp,were 
Papilio philenor, Gyrocheilus patrobas, Neonympha 
henshawi, Melitaea ulrica, Apodemia valmerii, Stry- 
mon clytie and leda, Urbanus dorantes, Erynnis fun- 
eralis, Pholisora ceos; at the entrance to the can- 


yon, larvae of Megathymus neumoegeni abounded in 
agave, In Sabino Canyon, the next day, they found 


P, philenor, A, palmerii, S, clytie, and Calephelis 
nemesis common, In the Baboquivari Mts. (Sept.9), 
the abundant spp. were Asterocampa celtis, Eurema 
mexicana and proterpia, A. palmerii (and 5 A. mormo), 
S. clytie and leda, Pyrgus communis (and 5 P. domi- 
cella), E, funeralis, Pholisora catullus and ceos; 
Pyrgus philetas and Antigonus evansi were rare, At 
Redington and the Santa Catalina Mts. (Sept.10) the 
common species were A, palmerii and_mormo, S, cly- 
tie and leda; of M, neumoegeni one o and several 
larvae were taken, At Nogales the next day M, ulri- 
ca, S. clytie and leda, U, dorantes, and E, funeral- 
is were abundant; all these but ulrica were also 
common at Patagonia, where Amblyscirtes nysa and sos 
and P, domicella were rare. In Ramsey Canyon (Sept, 
11-12) they found P, philenor, Adelpha bredowii, N. 
henshawi, G, patrobas, U, dorantes, and Megathymus 
evansi and neumoegeni common; a single male Neopha~ 
gia terlooti was taken there, 


Contributors: D,H, Bauer; J.L. Creelman; H, Daly; 
R.J. Ford; H.A. Freeman; S.S, Nicolay; F.T. Thorne; 
J.W. Tilden; B.H, Weber, 
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OREGON 


Prof, Macy reported that the season in western 
Oregon was preceded by one of the coldest winters on 
record, with temperatures well below zero at Port— 
land and lots of snow, which lasted about a month. 
There was heavy rainfall into June, but the summer 
was dry and there were almost no clouds in July - 
Sept. and no rain, 


He found Papilio rutulus less abundant around 
Portland than during 1949. Parnassius clodius was 
also less abundant, and fewer Anthocharis sara were 
seen and it was more difficult to find the eggs on 
Arabis. He saw no Colias eurytheme in the Willa- 
mette Valley. Coenonympha ampelos was present in 
moderate numbers, little below 1949. Vanessa cardui, 
so common in 1949, was rare; V, atalanta, usually 
rare, was abundant and numerous larvae were found. 
He saw no Danaus plexippus and found no larvae on 
milkweed, No Nymphalis californica were seen, Pa- 
pilio zelicaon was not seen, but 3 larvae were found 
on anise. 


Weber, collecting at Mt. Hood July 3, found Spey- 
eria coronis common and fresh (only 1 9), S. zerene 
scarce, Boloria epithore common and fresh, Papilio 
rutulus in fair numbers, Oeneis nevadensis common 
and worn, Strymon melinus and Incisalia eryphon rare, 


Plebeius anna common and fresh, and Glaucopsyche lye 
damus ct fresh and not common, 


Cook reported larvae of Euxoa ochrogaster unusu=- 
ally far south in pest numbers, in north-central Or- 
egon. 


IDAHO 


As has been the case for several years, Mr. J.R. 
Douglass operated a light trap at the U.S. Entomolo- 
gical Laboratory at Twin Falls, Idaho, and sent Dr. 
Cook the Noctuid material, Collecting was very poor, 
only about half as many Noctuids having been cap= 
tured as in 1949. Only one species, Euxos ochrogas— 
ter, was more abundant in 1950 than in 1949, and 
this was correlated with its outbreak in that area. 
Of the more abundant species, eight were as abundant 
as in 1949, but were at low levels in both years, 
while 24 abundant species were recorded as not being 
as abundant in 1950 as in 1949. The decline was ge- 
neral and seemed to affect all groups of Noctuids, 
so no definite conclusions may be drawn as to the 
effects of conditions on particular groups. 


At Geneva, July 24, Weber found Minois oetus, 


Iycaena rubidus and heteronea, Coenonympha ochracea, 
hutchinsi, Parnassius smintheus, and Spey 
eria atlantis and zerene common and rather fresh; a 


worn Callophrys dumetorum was taken. 
WASHINGTON 
EASTERN AREA, At Orcas Island (Puget Sound), 


Macy found Nymphalis milberti, Speyeria zerene, Oen- 
eis nevadensis, Papilio rutulus and P. eurymedon 


fresh and in fair numbers in late June and early Ju- 
ly. Not one Limenitis lorquini or Vanessa atalanta 
was seen; in August of 1928 he saw hundreds of both, 
No Nymphalis californica were seen, 


On July 4 Weber found Parnassius clodiug very 
common near Mt. Rainier Nat. Park. 


WALLA WALLA AREA, Dr, Cook's report follows in 
full. 

Following the coldest winter on record, the 
spring was slow and the summer cool, The first eight 
months of the year were all below normal in tempera- 
ture. Rainfall was above normal except in May, Noc- 
tuid collecting was very poor, Only the light trap 
at the wireworm laboratory was operated, and no mis~ 
cellaneous collecting was done. 

Several common species, including Euxoa sponsa, 
E. messoria, E. septentrionalis, A, vetusta, Feltia 

ucens, G, c-ni » and Leucania farcta increased 
considerably over 1949, but in general were below 
normal in abundance, Scotogramma trifolii, Septig 
arctica, Crymodes devastator and Platyperigea extima 
were far below their usual abundance, as were all of 
the common Autographas, Heliothis obsoleta, which 
was so reduced by the winter of 1948-9 that no dam- 
age at all was seen until late in the fall of 1949, 
staged a partial comeback, Late corn was heavily at- 
tacked by the earworm unless dusted, ochro= 
gaster is a species of northern distribution, being 
of economic importance in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, and in Montana and North Dakota. It gener= 
ally occurs in Washington, but is rarely abundant, 
During 1950, the writer saw larvae of this species 
which were found in econamic numbers in the Yakima 
Valley, around Walla Walla, in north-central Oregon, 
and in the Twin Falls area of southern Idaho, This 
represents a large temporary extension of the econo= 
mic range of this species, Ceramica picta, which 
always occurs here, was found attacking lettuce in 
the fall. 


NORTH-CENTRAL AREA (Hopfinger), The winter '49= 
'50 will long be remembered as the coldest recorded 
in many years, The ground was bare for a week in 
the first part of January, with below zero tempera- 
ture every day. The extreme cold lasted well into 
February, with about a foot of snow on the lower le- 
vels., Snow lasted well into March, Very few butter- 
flies showed up in the spring, and few specimens 
were taken, Euchloe creusa, usually fairly common 
in April, was absent, as well as BE. ausonides, An- 
thocharis sara was found sparingly, together with 
Pieris si gisymbrii and beckeri. During May, some of 
the Lycaenidae began showing up, but nothing like the 
numbers taken in previous years, Most Papilio con- 
tinued scarce as in previous years, and not over a 
dozen were seen, Speyeria also were very scarce, 
Oeneis nevadensis, true to its two-year cycle, showed 
up very well. Polygonia was nearly totally absent. 
In some 500 miles of collecting trips, not over a 
hundred specimens were taken, The one bright spot 
in this year was the best flight of Papilio gregonia 
we have had here in the last ten years, In the flo- 
wer garden at my house, from one to a dozen could be 
seen at any suitable time, The heavy flight contin- 
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ued from the first part of August well into Septem- 
ber, and the specimens were in very good shape, 
Moths were scarce during the whole season, The one 
exception proved to be Catocalae, which were fairly 
plentiful and late in September could be seen flying 
in the daytime, All in all, I would call this the 
poorest season we have had here in some 40 years! 
collecting, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, A model summary report was 
prepared by Mr, Guppy, presented in full as follows. 

Weather.— The '49-'50 winter was the second in 
succession in which unusually severe weather was ex- 
perienced, It was colder than '48-'49, in fact the 
coldest since local weather records were first kept, 
a matter of about 40 years, It should be noted 
though, that the snow was deep enough to prevent the 
ground from freezing. Insects wintering in, or on, 
the soil may not have been affected, The spring was 
late and cool, but by June things were normal, The 
three summer months were very favorable. Above-nor— 
mal rainfall, recorded by weather stations, mostly 
came in heavy downpours over short periods, There 
were more fine sunny days than usual, 

Population Changes.- Papilio rutulus and eury- 
medon were much reduced in numbers from the two pre- 
vious years, Also their appearance was very late, 
early June instead of mid-May. P, zelicaon was not 
quite as scarce as usual, The long period over 
which this species was on the wing is very remark- 


able. First seen May 23, last September 15. Other 
individuals were seen all through this period. Par- 


passius clodius remained very abundant for the se- 
cond successive year, Neophasia menapia, which in 
"48 and '49 had been coming back after complete dis- 
appearance, seems to have stopped at a level much 
below its one-time abundance, Minois alope appeared 
less common than usual, Qeneis nevadensis showed a 
very remarkable increase, Speyeria hydaspe, usually 
rather scarce at sea-level, became very common, Spe- 
cimens were seen earlier than usual. S. zerene, us- 
ually the commoner of the two, had almost disap- 
peared; only 3-4 specimens were seen, Boloria epi- 
thore appeared slightly more abundant than formerly. 


Polygonia faunus was seen more often than usual at 
sea-level, where I have the most opportunities for 
observation, This is a very good example of the way 
in which records of butterfly population might be 
misleading, I had found P, faunus very abundant on 
the lower slopes of Mt. Benson when I collected there 
in June 1949. Both then and during the spring of 
1950 I visited the same area and found very few spe- 
cimens present, P, oreas has definitely fallen in 
numbers, Nymphalis antiopa showed some increase; it 
has usually been very scarce here; specimens were 
seen in both spring and fall. Vanessa cardui disap- 
peared entirely. Apparently none of the offspring 
from the large migration of 1949 survived the winter 
and there was no fresh influx, Strymon melinus was 
much more abundant than usual, both spring and summer 
broods. No Saturniidae were seen, Smerinthus cer= 
isyi was less common than last year, Hemaris diffin- 
is was fairly abundant again after several poor 
years, Both species of Celerio were again absent, 
Arctia caja failed to appear, Halisidota argentata 
seemed to have died out; it was very common up to 
1948. Other common Arctiidae were less abundant 
than in previous years, Perhaps worth recording is 
the rearing of three specimens of Aemilia roseata, 

I have found one or two larvae each year, for some 
years, but always failed to secure adults, In Oct. 
1950, while cycling between Wellington and Nanoose, 
a distance of about 7 miles, I picked up 9 larvae 
crossing the road, fairly evenly spaced along the 
distance, All my larvae cocooned, but some were pa= 
rasitized; only 3 adults emerged. Several Orthosia 
sp. were taken, I had taken only one in several 
years, A marked decrease in Geometridae was noted. 


Weber encountered rain all across B.C., but on 
July 10 at Princeton, he found: Speyeria zerene (19), 
Minois oetus, Pieris occidentalis common and fr fresh; 
Speyeria callippe and Coenonympha inornata common 
but worn, The next day, near Boat Encampment, Li- 
menitis arthemis, and Papilio glaucus were common, 
At Yoho National Park July 13, Plebeius melissa was 
common in colonies, Erebia epipsodea common but rag= 
ged, and Speyeria atlantis present but scarce, 


Contributors: W .CCook; R.Guppy; R.H.Macy; B .H.Weber, 
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3, ROCKY MOUNTAINS - NEW MEXICO, UTAH, TO ALBERTA 


by Donald Eff 
Boulder, Colorado 


As I begin the task of attempting to set down on 
paper the consensus of opinion of the various col- 
lectors in this area, it occurs to me that if the 
Lepidoptera of this area continue the trend of the 
past two or three years, it will greatly simplify 
this report, All I'd have to do is to send ina 
blank sheet of paper, However, coverage of condi- 
tions for the season just past was not equal to that 
of the previous year, By this I mean that the res- 
ident collectors, for one reason or another, were 
not as active afield as they have been in the past, 


There is only one report by a non-resident, but that 
an excellent one by B.H.Weber of Burbank, Calif., 
who made a trip up the western coast to B.C, and 
then inland to Banff, Alta., and home via Waterton 
Lake, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, 


In Colorado and New Mexico there was very, very 
little snow during the winter of '49-'50, and the 
weather was of a mild nature for a mountainous area, 
The first entry in my Colorado collecting diary 
shows the date of Feb.26, when the various hiberna- 
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tors were flying, including a couple of Anaea andria, 
The first collecting usually begins with the turning 
of the calendar to April, but opened about a week 
sooner than that here, Callophrys sheridani showed 
up in greater numbers in this early spell, but In- 
cisalia schryveri faded completely; only a couple 
specimens were observed, Aside from this one brief 
early flurry, our spring seems to have coincided en- 
tirely with the balance of the area in that the ap- 
pearance of the usual spring species was two to 
three weeks late, As pointed out by Brown, it was 
just too dry for things to get going, Up in Alber- 
ta they experienced a bitter cold spell during the 
entire months of January and February when the ther- 
mometer never got above zero (Fahrenheit) and often 
dropped to 40° below, This may have been the cause 
for the tardiness of the season there. Here a hea- 
vy, wet snow on May 25, followed by freezing temper- 
atures, caused a considerable decline in species 
that had been flying before that date, June was re- 
ported as not very good, the scarcity of even the 
most common things being plainly noticeable. July 
weather in Colorado, and as a whole in most of the 
mountainous states, follows a fairly definite pat- 
tern, The mornings are usually clear, with the af- 
ternoons becoming cloudy, and with occasional scat= 
tered showers over the mountains, but such was not 
the case this year! There was a total of only 3 
good collecting days during the entire month, and 
probably not more than a dozen days when even a cou- 
ple hours of poor or fair collecting could be engag~ 
ed in. This was not true of the whole state, but it 
certainly seemed to be true of the eastern slope, 
where the weather showed an ever-threatening mood, 
but failed completely to materialize into the sorely 
needed rainfall. Following the extremely mild win- 
ter with this lack of moisture, and the rapid disap= 
pearance of what little snow there was in the high 
country, there soon existed in the alpine country an 
arid condition unmatched in the memories of the old= 
timers, It is safe to say that at least three- 
fourths of the little mountain streams were bone-dry 
this year, with the consequent diminishing of the 
necessary foliage. Some rains in September and ear= 
ly snow, especially in the higher mountains, has 
brightened the prospects as far as moisture is con=- 
cerned for next year, but the outlook with regard 

to the insect population,as the result of the past 
summer's dryness, isn't healthy. 


Of first and most notable importance when com- 
paring this season with previous ones, is the fact 
that the swarms of Vanessa cardui and Celerio line- 
ata that appeared last year were lacking in the 
sumer of 1950. Also there was a decided scarcity 
of a good number of the commoner species, for one 
reason or another, On the other hand, the various 
reports show an unusual number of captures of 
stragglers, and reappearance of species missing for 
as long as ten years, 


In ALBERTA Bowman, the only resident collector, 
noting the aforementioned bitter cold spell, the 
scarcity of the common species, and the occurrence 
mostly in singles of the scarcer species, especial= 
ly the Noctuids, could only class the year as very 
poor, However, Weber, rained on most of the time 
he was in the Canadian Rockies, finally got in same 
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collecting at the Waterton Lake National Park and 
found some species quite plentiful. Of particular 
note as cammon were Speyeria atlantis, S. zerene, S- 
hydaspe, S. cybele, Parnassiug smintheug and Coeno- 
nympha inornata, Boloria selene (= myrina) were 
common in one spot and Qeneis chryxus also was fair- 
ly plentiful, Most of the other species, such as 
Colias christina, Limenitis arthemis, and Everes 
comyntas, were few in number, 


From MONTANA, Weber's is the only report. Here 
he collected just below Glacier National Park and 
again at Monarch and White Sulphur Springs, Collec- 
ting conditions at the first two spots did not per- 
mit much observation, but he did find Melitaea palla 
common, However, at White Sulphur Springs he found 
Plebeius icarioides and melissa, Parnassius sminthe- 
us, Lycaena helloides, Coenonympha haydeni, and Min- 
ois oetus all fairly common on an open hillside cov=- 
ered with sagebrush and the usual accompanying semi- 
desert vegetation; two fresh Satyrium fuliginosa were 
taken. 


In WYOMING there are reports from Downey of Sher- 
idan and Glasgow of Daniel, plus the report of Weber 
on Jackson Hole Nat. Monument and Afton. Glasgow, 
at Daniel in the western part of the state, is near 
Pinedale, the town that is properly known as the 
"icebox of the nation", He reported that collecting 
did not even start until mid-June. No species was 
abundant, although he took mors specimens than last 


year, For the first time in 10 years he saw some 
Parnassius, He found an Apantesis larva crawling 


around at 18° (F.) below zero March 30; it later pu- 
pated and hatched. Downey's collecting was inter- 
rupted in late June by a broken wrist but he got in 
some moth collecting and notes that the Catocalae 
were in good numbers, at least for a western state, 
At Jackson Hole, July 22-23, Weber found the best 
collecting of his entire trip, On Signal Mt, Spey- 
eria egleis was common, as was mormonia; several of 
the Blues were in good numbers, including melissa, 
dearioides, and heteronea; also Melitaea palla and 
Minois oetus, and Coenonympha haydeni; Satyrium ful- 


iginosa was fresh and common in one spot, At Afton, 
in the sagebrush, near the river, he found Lycaena 


heteronea and helloides cammon, as well as Plebeius 
icarioides and Minois ocetus, Near Moran, C, haydeni 
was extremely common and fresh (both sexes), Parna 


gius clodius and Boloria kriemhild common and worn, 


In JTAH, we are again indebted to Weber for the 
only report, While collecting in Zion and Bryce 
Parks and the north rim of the Grand Canyon,May 30, 
he found Plebeius saepiolus and Phyciodes mylitta 
abundant, Heliopetes ericetorum in fair numbers, and 
Colias alexandra just emerging. In Salt Lake City 
the end of July, the cammonest species were Speyeria 
zerene, Lycaena heteronea, Pieris napi, and Poanss 
taxiles. Speyeria egleis, Hypaurotis chrysalus, 


Callipsyche behrii and Strymon saepium were scarce, 
At Cedar Breaks Nat. Monument he found P, napi,and 


Speyeria atlantis fairly common. 


In COLORADO, we have reports from Minor on the 
western slope of the mountains, Renk, Schryver, 
Brown, and Eff on the eastern slope, and a note 
from Rotger, at present in Durango, but formerly in 
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Capulin, Minor also notes the scarcity of V. cardui | that anyone can remember the appearance of a second 


and C, lineata, Schryver states that Parnassius, 
Speyeria and Papilio seemed quite scarce, The only 
thing he found in good numbers was Erebia callias, 
of which he took over 80 above Berthoud Pass, Renk, 
the only one to do much collecting locally, reiter- 
ates the bad weather conditions and the poor collec- 
ting. Approximately one-half of his summer's cap= 
tures consisted of Pieris and Colias, The collect— 
ing of Brown and myself was interrupted with trips 
East, his in April, May, and August, and mine in 
June, However, Brown notes the early appearance of 
the hibernators also, and the fact that the winter 
and spring were so dry that the regular season could 
not seem to get started, His first captures show 
the date of April 21 for Pieris rapae and Strymon 
melinus, both about 3 weeks late, Collecting was 
not good until the latter part of June, and from 
then on only fair, The results of his collecting 
also showed more than the ordinary amount of strag- 
glers, These will be recounted in a subsequent pa- 
ragrah, The only good collecting I found this sum- 
mer was on a trip to Gore Pass, north and west of 
Kremmling, in Grand County, Weather on the eastern 
side of the mountains was typical of much of our lo- 
cal July weather, with the clouds almost hugging the 
ground and giving every appearance of an impending 
cloudburst, which never came, Once over Berthoud 
Pass and on the western slope we found the weather 
entirely different, it being clear with only a few 
scattered clouds, At Gore Pass, July 22, we found 
Boloria helena very abundant, Speyeria mormonia was 
common and Colias scudderii more common than usual 
in its haunts, Pieris alexandra and Lycaena helloi- 
des also were common and near Toponas in Routt Coun- 
ty, L. heteronea was seen in more than usual numbers, 
The end of July Erebia callias were plentiful and 
rains in Sept, seemed to increase the number of Hes- 
peria ottoe in the Rocky Flats near Eldorado Springs. 
August, a month when alpine collecting is usually 
excellent, was so dry that almost nothing flew in 
the high country. At the entrance to Rocky Mt. Nat. 
Park, Lauck reports Eumenis ridingsii common, I 
have some of the specimens and find them very fresh. 
This would indicate that they are a second brood, 
for the normal flight period of this species is the 
last week of June and the fore part of July in the 
higher parts of its range, Rotger reports Malacoso— 
ma in tremendous numbers at La Veta Pass and Conejos 
Cafion again this year, At Wolf Creek Pass he found 

as eurytion and Parnassius smintheus common, 
However, Euphydryas carmentis seemed to be absent 
from the locality near Pagosa Springs, with a multi- 
tude of grasshoppers taking over, 


In NEW MEXICO, the southern terminus of the 
Rocky Mt, Area, the only full report is by Standard, 
of Belen, His observations coincide in the main 
with those of the Colorado collectors, including the 
later appearance, the diminishing numbers, plus the 
fact that the winter of '49~'50 was the mildest and 
driest on record for 58 years. Spring was early 
(but not the appearance of the butterflies) and fall 
frosts were nearly a month late, with the resulting 
phenomena that the yucca, lilies and fruit trees 
bloomed for the second time, It is the first time 


set of blossoms on the yucca, In New Mexico ¢. lin- 
eata appeared in fair numbers, but nothing like those 
of last year. Y. cardui was very scarce until Nov. 
and then appeared in good numbers, [ibytheana bach- 
manii appeared by the thousands June 29 to July 15. 
Euptoista claudia appeared to be making a comeback, 
This fact was also true in Colorado, Standard re- 
ports fair numbers of Ctenucha venosg after an ab- 
sence of years, Last year in Colo, they were plenti- 
ful, but scarce this year, He also reports the ap- 
pearance of Agraulis vanillae for the first time, 

F.T. Thorne reported that extreme dryness pre- 
vailed in the Black Range (near Silver City) and 
around Deming in late August, with butterflies al- 
most non-existent, 


In general, a run-down of the various genera 
shows that the Papilio continued to decrease, Par- 
nassius about normal with a slight increase in the 
high altitude forms after last year's almost total 
absence, Neophasia menapia continued scarce, Pier= 
is about normal, with an increase in a couple of the 
napi forms, particularly in Utah, Euchloe ausonides 
and olympia down, but Anthocharig sara appearing to 
gain slightly. Colias about normal, Coenonympha 
and Minois down slightly, Oeneis uhleri was one that 
appeared in usual numbers and at the usual time, the 
middle of May, Oeneis chryxus came back after last 
year's decrease, but brucei disappeared and lucilla 
was almost missing, Erebias about balanced, with 
callias more plentiful and ethela dow considerably, 
All Speyeria were down, as were the Boloria with the 
exception of helena, Apparently the flight of B,. 
kreimhild was about normal, Melitaea continued poor, 
with arachne missing, palla good in the north but 
poor in Colo, Euphydryas and Limenitis poorer than 
usual, The Lycaena showed an increase in heteronea 


and helloides over much of their ranges, In the 
Theclini, the Mitouras had a bad season, Strymon 


saepium and Incisalia schryveri disappeared, I. er= 
yphon continued in abundance, The scarcity of Plebe- 


dus icarioides was noticeable, 


Some interesting records were noted this year, 
One was the aforementioned swarms of Libytheana bach- 
RBanii that occurred in New Mexico and the appearance 


of Agraulis vanillae there, Another was Downey's 


first record of a Catocalg parta for his collecting 
in Wyoming. Brown reported the reappearance of Dan- 


aus berenice in limited numbers (June 17-20). He 
also captured 4 specimens of Kricogonia lyside, a 
new record, so far as we know, for the state of Col- 
orado., He also took a and a Mestra 
amymone (July 4, Bear Creek Canyon)! Eurema mexica- 
na and nicippe were recorded from several spots, and 
Lester Smith, a Boulder collector, on June 14 in 
Gregory Canyon captured a specimen of Heliconius 
charitoniug. My biggest satisfaction came from cap- 
turing two Melitaea damoetas after two previous un- 
fruitful summers, They fly in the high rock slides 
with Erebia magdalena and Lycaena snowii and are 
harder than either to capture. Rotger, near Durango 
and Alamosa, and in Costilla County, took specimens 
of Apodemia mormo after an absence of years, Aside 
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from these interesting records, the most noteworthy 
was Brown's discovery of a very large colony of Bo- 


loria frigga on the western slope. 


In conclusion, I can say that from all recent 
records, 1947 was the peak year, The following 
years showed decreases, and 1950 continued the 
trend, The entire area experienced a late beginning 
of the collecting season, The extremely dry winter, 
spring, and summer will in all likelihood cause col- 
lecting to continue poor next summer, at least in 
the southern part of the area where this condition 
exists. On the optimistic side is the fact that 
there is already more moisture by Jan.1, 1951, in 
the mountains here than at any time in the past four 
years, The snowfall on that date at the city water- 
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shed near the Continental Divide measured 119 inches 
compared with 48 inches at the same time last year 
and the water content is more than double that of 
any of the four previous years, Lack of snow and 
water has not bothered the northern part of the area 
and the outlook there, barring unusual circumstances 
this winter, seems to indicate the prospects of a 
normal season, Weather unfavorable to collecting 
has been one of the main villains this past summer, 
and it is doubtful if we will have two summers in 
succession as poor for collecting as this one was. 
Contributors: K, Bowman; F.M. Brown; gip Downey; C, 
Glasgow; A.G, Lauck; W.C. Minor; J.J. Renk; B, Rot~ 
gers C.D. Schryver; 0.D. Standard; F,T. Thorne; B.H. 
eber. 
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4. GREAT PLAINS — TEXAS AND EASTERN PLAINS OF ROCKY MTS, STATES 
TO SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA 


by Don B, Stallings 


» 


For the fourth successive year, at least in the 
northern half of the Great Plains, cold, wet weather 
delayed the flight of spring Lepidoptera. No re- 
ports were received from collectors south of Kansas. 


NORTH 


At Transcona, Manitoba, Quelch reported the fall 
of 1949 very wet and the ensuing winter "cold but 
not unusual. The spring of 1950 was cold and wet 
up to May 20th. From then on the weather was about 
average for Manitoba but collecting was extremely 
poor all year and strangely enough seemed to get 
steadily worse as the year progressed. ... Those 
species present were from two weeks to a month late” 
The period from May 24 to June 19 is usually one of 
the best of the year, but in 1950, one Jycaenopsis 
Pseudargiolug was found May 27, nothing June 3, one 
Pieris rapae June 4. A few species were present in 
1950 in usual numbers, namely: Incisalia polios, Ly- 
Sane SO ACE Megisto eurytus, 
Boloria titania (= "chariclea"), Poanes hobomok, 


Same usually abundant were absent or very scarce 


iygdamis, Everes amyntula, 
gorgone, Pe tharos, E. nycteis, Boloria todd, Co- 
lias eurytheme, C, philodice, Erynnis icelus, E.bri- 
Zo, E. uvenalis, *Pyrgus communis. 


At Brandon, Manitoba, Bird also reported the 
spring season late, following an average winter. 
June 4 was the first fair collecting day and until 
July 10, the Lepidoptera were in good numbers. Os-=- 
nels daura alberta and Sarisme garita were commoner 
than usual. C. jnornata, epiolus, G. lygdamus, 

Papilio glaucus, and E. esi: were in about average 
numbers. Less common than usual were Papilio ajax, 
C. philcdice, C. eu eme, P. melissa. The summer 
was unusually dry and hot and butterflies were 
scarce after July 10; especially notably reduced 
were Danaus plexippus, Vanessa cardui, C. eurytheme, 


Caldwell, Kansas . 


C. philodice, Pieris protodice. During the late 
fall C, eurytheme and philodice were seen flying 
northward whenever there was a southerly wind. One 
C. philodice was taken later than ever before, on 
Nov. 10. New records for the Brandon area were Ere- 


bia epipsodea and Carterocephalus palaemon. 


MIDDLE 


The last part of March a cold front moved into 
Kansas with the front of the storm running from Fort 
Scott, Kansas, west and south through Dodge City, 
Kansas, This front became more or less stationary 
and held this position with not a great deal of 
change for nearly 3 weeks, As a result south of 
this line we had spring, while north of the line it 
was still winter, In the south part of the State 
the "spring" condition was static — that is, there 
was no particular advance of "spring", As a result 
of all of this the south part of Kansas produced 
one of the longest spring flights I ever saw, Usu- 
ally Euchloe olympia flies in numbers only about 2 
weeks, Last season we had them for nearly six weeks 
in good numbers; other spring species responded in 
the same manner, 

However, at Ottawa, Kansas, Howe found the spring 
delayed, as in Manitoba, In general, he found the 
1950 Lepidoptera flights in good numbers, Pieris 
protodice and papae appeared March 24, Euchloe olym- 
Pia Apr.l0-May 7. E. olympia and Anthocharis midea 
were somewhat commoner than usual, Hibernated Anaea 
andria, Polygonia progne, P, comma, P, interroga- 
tionis were unusually numerous, appearing by Apr.2. 
Vanessa cardui and virginiensis were more numerous 
and both appeared by Apr.9,. All six Papilio species 
were below average in spring, but P. cresphontes was 
common by Aug.22,. lycaenopsis pseu ol 
common Apr.2 = May 6, Incisalia henrici Apr.10 - 
May 6, Hemiargus isola, far commoner than usual, 
flew from Apr.7 - late June. Limenitis astyanax and 
archippus were much below average numbers. Some ab- 
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undant species were Junonia coenia, Asterocampa cel- 

tis and clyton, Eurems nicippe and lisa, Colias eu- 

rzthene, Lethe » Megisto sere Minois 
as late as a Get 5), ” Lycaena 


c wai and S, idalia (as many as 3 on a * small blos- 
» Phyciodes nycteis, P. tharos, P. gorgone. 

tis Sphingidae in the Ottawa area, already sub- 
normal in 1949, were even fewer in 1950, especially 
Celerio lineata, Pholus achemon, Sphecodina abbotii, 

Amphion nessus, Herse cingulata (absent), Sphinx 

chersis, Ceratomia am amyntor, Pachysphinx *nodesta and 
Cressonia juglandi juglandis were on the upswing. Isogramma 


hageni, greatly reduced in 1949, increased in 1950 
markedly, Pholus pandorus, Deidamia inscriptun, 
Smerinthus geminatus, Paonias myops, Sphinx vancou- 
verensis were in normal numbers, Ceratomia kansen- 
sis was very common. Sphinx eremitoides was taken 
at Lawrence in August, the first in many years, For 
the second successive year Catocala species were at 
a low ebb; only GC. illecta and CG, innubens were can- 
mon, Psychomorpha epimenis, usually very scarce, 
was in tremendous numbers Apr.2 — May 3. 


onematorn: C, Bird; WH. Howe; C.S. Quelch. 
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5. CENTRAL - MISSOURI TO WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH TO ONTARIO 


by P.S. Remington, Jr. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Replies were received from 16 of the 33 collec- 
tors written to this year. There was general agree- 
ment throughout the area that this was the poorest 
collecting season in many years. As in 1949, we had 
a mild winter at first, followed by cold, wet weath- 
er which delayed the appearance of the usual spring 
butterflies as much as two weeks, or else they fail- 
ed to appear at ali, About the only family of Lep- 
idoptera reported to be abundant were the Satyridae, 
which can perhaps be accounted for as due to their 
habitat in protected woodland areas. 

In discussing this report of a "poor year" with 
several members of the Society at the recent annual 
meeting in New York City, the question was raised 
whether assiduous, persistent collecting throughout 
the season would not have revealed that the Lepid= 
optera were in truth as abundant as usual, but per- 
haps appeared later, In other words, did many of us 
try our usual spots at the usual time for early 
spring species, find the catch small and get dis- 
couraged about further collecting? The writer has 
determined to get out in the field more during the 
coming year and discover whether it is really the 
specimens that are rare.or the collector, 


MISSOURI, The spring collecting was fully two 
weeks late, Near St. Louis no Euchloe ol a were 


seen, for the second year, Its companion species, 
Anthocharis midea, was sparingly in evidence. The 
early species, such as Incisalia henrici and Eryn- 
nis brizo were not found, For several years visits 
to localities where the rare Strymon ontario used to 
be found have been fruitless and this year was no 
exception, It is feared that this species has al- 
most disappeared from the St. Louis area and will 
have to be sought in the central Ozarks. During 
late summer and fall the usual procession of butter- 
flies appeared, though never in great numbers, 
Phoebis sennae was seen flying high and fast in 

late fall and also scattered individuals of Danaus 
plexippus, both species flying in a southerly direc- 
tion and probably starting a small migration, A 
field trip in the Indian Summer weather of late Oc- 
tober in search of Lerodea l'herminier and the day- 


flying moth Hemileuca maia was in vain, 


ILLINOIS, Lauck, our usually active collector 
in Alton, was limited in his collecting this year 
due to illness, He agrees with several other collec- 
tors in the zone that Polygonia were not seen at all 
this year and that all species were fewer in number, 
Leuschner collected almost every night at lights for 
moths near Urbana, In mid-April he found Leucania 
unipuncta, Peridroma saucia and Lycia ursaria, In 
mid-May Acronicta and related genera appeared in un- 
usually large numbers, including A. interrupta, A. 
lepusculina, A. oblinata, A. morula, A. americana, 
and Simyra henrici, He also took Adelocephala bi- 
secta and A. bicolor at this time, Sphingidae were 
well - represented at lights but no species was common, 
Saturniidae were poorly represented, In late June 
Datana ministra was common, later replaced by D. in- 


tegerrima., In October Alabama argillacea was excee- 
dingly common, lLeuschner also collected extensively 


4n Chicago and reports the most noticeable trend was 
the large June flight of Sphingidae found at lights; 
this is in direct contrast to the report by Wood- 
cock, also from Chicago, who saw no Sphingidae at all. 
Leuschner's best find was renorted to be Sphinx van- 
couverensis, One surprise later was the almost cam 
plete absence of Catocala either at light or sugar, 

Woodcock again pursued his project of observing 
at lights around his home throughout the season and 
reports that no species was found as plentiful as 
last year, with some absent, such as Macronoctua on- 
usta, He intends to continue his study another year 
and then list his results, 


INDIANA, Only Wren prepared a report from this 
State, and his observations were necessarily limited, 
He records "a remarkable assemblage of butterflies" 
at Brown County State Park "sitting on the mud and 
stones along a partially dried up creek. With the 
exception of some Eurema lisa, all of the butterflies 
were dark black, bluish, or greenish and of a simi- 
lar size, This assemblage could be eee ee in the 
hundreds of insects, including iamenttie 

Papilio glaucus glaucua (no yellow turnus = all 
P, ajax, P. troilus, philenor."” Wren's observa- 
tion is all the more ee in that he records 


"Papilio glaucus glaucus", presumably females, I 
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know of no other record of female butterflies found 
on moist spots like this, every other similar case 
being males, I once saw an “orangs cloud" similar 
to this in Tennessee, consisting of hundreds of in- 
dividuals of Eurema nicippe sipping the moisture 
about a mud puddle on the road. I actually caught 
over a hundred in one swing of the net, and they 
were all males, It would be interesting if other 
members of the Socisty would report on whether they 
have seen female butterflies at moist spots, Wren 
also saw Polygonia interrogationis and P. comma 
"swarming in an abandoned pear orchard" near Indian- 
apoli 8. 


KENTUCKY, There was a very mild winter here, 
followed by diminution in the number of butterflies, 
though the correlation is not clear. Merritt and 
Monroe teamed up on a trip to Okolona to the site of 
the only known locality of Calephelis borealis in 
this area, Four specimens were found, but the loca- 
lity is being destroyed by construction, as so often 
happens, Other interesting finds were: Incisalia 
niphon and I. henrici (commoner than usual); Fenise~ 
ca tarquinius, found for the first time since 1946; 
Hesperia metea, a new species for Jefferson County; 
and a series of CGecropterus cellus, the latter fran 
Menifee County June 15. Butterflies were in general 
much scarcer than in 1946 and 1949. 


OHIO, Ramine did not find the season good until 
he sugared for Catocala in August and September, 
when he had good success. Mrs. Chase at Galion 
found that the warm winter with its sudden cold 
spells wiped out the hibernating species Nymphalis 
antiopa and Vanessa atalanta, as well as Pieris vir- 


giniensis, Other species were all scarce until Min- 
ois alope appeared and this was abundant and very 


variable in transitional forms, just as it is in Mis- 
gouri, At a normally good spot for collecting under 
lights, there were almost no moths this year. Her 
reared female Saturniids did not attract a single 
feral male, From 56 collected cocoons of Hyalophora 
promethea, only two males emerged, the rest all pe- 
rasitized by large ichneumon flies, Mrs. Chase also 
finds that Vanessa cardui, once abundant, is nearly 
extinct, "due to parasites", as is Nymphalis milber- 
ti. Colias philodice was very abundant in October 
and practically replaced the usually commoner Cc. eu- 
rytheme. It was still flying Nov.6. 


MICHIGAN, This state was well reported. The 
same pattern was observed, with early collecting ve- 
ry poor, V. cargui was seen by Beebe apparently mi- 
grating on May 3 and Danaus plexippus on June Soe 
presume the above dates would be northward migration 
INTO the area, Migration southward was reported for 
D. plexippus July 28 (when Papilio philenor and FE. 
troilus also seemed to be migrating along the course 
of the Detroit River) to Oct. 26, lLithocolletis 
crataegi was scarcer than usual. 

The detailed observations at Ypsilanti, made by 
Clench expressly for the Summary, deserve extensive 
space here, The precipitation was approximately av=- 
erage. A 30-day running average of mean temperature 
was far above normal during Jan. and early Feb, went 
below normal Feb.21-May 10, slightly above normal 
May 10-July 4, dropping a little below again until 
Auge17. Therefors, a nearly normal temperature sea= 
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son, with about a 10-day retardation of spring, 
lasting nearly three months, and no extremes in win- 
ter or summer, 

Species emerging at average time at Ypsilanti 
were =e cybele, Strymon (much commoner 
than usual), oe lineola (less than 1948, 
more than 1949), Poanes —— Two weeks later 
that usual: Pieris rapae (scarcer), glope 
(scarcer), Phyciodes rog (scarcer), Lycaenopsis 

eudargiolus lst brood (scarcer), comyntas 
2nd brood (scarcer), Lycaena phleas (scarcer), L. 
helloides, Polites peckius, Pholisora catullus. 
Others scarcer than usual were: Papilio ajax, Pieris 
protodice, Limenitis archippus. Others commoner 
than usual were: Megisto eurytus, L. pseudargiolus 
2nd brood. Others in "normal" numbers were: Strymon 
caryaevorus, Epargyreus clarus. Notably absent were: 
Lethe eurydice, L. portlandia, Polygonia sPPpe, ii- 
menitis ast: » lycaena thoe, Unusual records in- 
cluded Strymon liparops (July 8) and S, acadics (Ju- 
ly 8). Clench noted that most of the delayed species 
overwinter in open fields, all but lineola of the 
normal period species overwinter in woods» 

Voss, collecting in Cheboygan and Emmet Counties, 
also took Strymon ropg for the first time, as 
well as S, falacer (first time), S. titus, S. acadi- 
ca. Other additions to the regional list include 
Ae dorcas, Atrytone bimacula, and an Erynnis 

probably persius). Hesperia laurentina and H. leo- 
nardus were abundant after several years of great 
scarcity. Colias interior and Lycaena epixanthe 
were very abundant in July. "Pieris napi was common 
eee for the first time in my experience; and Danaug 
plexippus definitely continued its increase in num 
bers, although still less common than nine or ten 
years ago." All three species of Speyeria -- atlan- 
tis, aphrodite, and cybele — and Boloria selene and 
toddi were extremely abundant all sumer, Voss cam 
ments: "Perhaps some of the these apparent increases 
in numbers were due to the fact that a much greater 
amount of field work was possible this year", a sage 
observation for all of us. A full report on the 
butterflies of Emmet and Cheboygan Counties, Michi- 
gan, is in preparation, with special reference to 
the flower preferences observed for these insects 
during the past seven years. 

Mrs. Hynes, collecting in an area between the 
last two, continued her rearing of Saturniids and 
other moths, Very successful in "calling" males to 
freshly emerged females, except with Automeris io, 
which seems not to be present in Battle Creek, In 
one case a male Hyalophora promethea came in the 
rain as late as Sept, ll. 

A new reporter, Perkins, collecting in southern 
Michigan, found Vanesss atalents and Pieris rapae 
flying as early as May 6, and Vanessa virginiensis 
on May 16, all new early records for Branch County. 
Also on May 16 he took Papilio marcellus, a notable 
catch in this area. On May 27 he took Boloria toddi, 
the first caught in Calhoun County, Shappirio, also 
in southern Michigan, reported a very cold spring, 
with the season delayed two to three weeks for vir- 
tually all species. 


WISCONSIN, The three members reporting all live 
in the north-central part of the State, Again the 
report is that April and May were very cold and the 
butterflies appeared about fifteen days late. Grie- 
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wisch reported Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus and that 
three species of Incisalia were unusually abundant, 


all taken within a half mile radius in late May: I, 
niphon, I, irus, and I. augustus, Phyciodes nycte- 
is, Melitaea harrisii, and Hesperia sassacus were 
not found at all, Colias interior in June was more 
abundant than usual, Nymphalis j-album, Pieris pro- 
todice, Minois alope, and Atrytone ruricola were al- 
so very abundant, The season lasted longer than us- 
ual, producing Limenitis arthemig even later than 
Hesperia leonardus in late September, At Chippewa 
Falls Arnhold reported a scarcity of Catocala, as 
noted by other collectors in the zone; he found only 
2 ¢. amegtrig larvae where they were numerous in 
1949. The first butterfly he saw was Pierig proto- 
dice, on May 14; two weeks later Euchloe olympia was 
not rare, The first Danaus plexippus, a worn 9, was 


seen June 8 at noon, during a period of strong south 
winds, Sieker reports collecting was the worst in 
20 years, Satyridae were fairly normal in abundance, 
Very few Colias and Pieris were found, The marsh 
skippers more common than usual. He had fair suc- 
cess with Sphingidae, taking Sphecodina abbotii , 
Deidemia inscriptum, Amphion nessus on flowers, and 
at lights in usual numbers he took Ceratomia audulo- 
aa, C. amyntor, Paonias excaecata, P. myops, Pachy- 
sphinx modesta, Cressonia juglandis, Smerinthus cer- 
isyi. Noctuidae were very scarce at sugar and Geo- 
metridae at lights. Most of the Cgtocala were mark- 
edly reduced, but C, cerogama was unusually common; 
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he took one C, judith, a great rarity there, All 
Wisconsin collectors noted that Megisto eurytus, Mi- 
noig alope, and Lethe eurydice were in normal mm- 
bers in this general poor year. 


ONTARIO, Bailey, the only reporter in this area, 
also records an "unusual" year - a very late spring, 
followed by a cool, short summer and a cool autumn; 
no really hot days, He took the spring form of Phy- 
clodes tharos in July, when the summer form usually 
predominates, P. nycteis was 2 or 3 weeks later than 
in '48 and '49,. Euphydryas phaetop was on schedule 
(July 25). By the end of July things seemed to be 
back on schedule, Unusual catches: Junonia coenia, 
one worn 9, May 14, a rarity at any time in Ontario; 
Eurema lisa, a perfect specimen on July 15, his first; 
Atrytone "arogog" in quantity about June 30, usually 
rare, Bailey noted a brood of dwarf Pieris rapge in 
mid-June, immediately overlapped by a brood of nor= 
mal measurements, It may have been a delayed part 
of the first brood which flies in early May, At any 
rate, it flew between two major flights of normal- 
sized P, rapae and often mingled with them, 
Contributors: F.R. Arnhold; E.G. Bailey; R. Beebe; 
Mrs, Hazel Chase; H.K. Clench; L. Griewisch; Mrs. 
Vonta Hynes; A.G, Lauck; R. Leuschner; J.R. Merritt; 
B,L. Monroe, Jre; 0.A. Perkins; R. Romine; D.G,. Shap- 
pirio; W.E. Sieker; E.G. Voss; H.E. Woodcock; G.R. 
Wren. 
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Contributions for this area were few. However, 
much of the material was carefully collected, and 
proved to be interesting and significant, Unfortu- 
nately, all of the information pertained to butter- 
flies, with no observations being made on moths, In 
general, the season was poor in comparison to previ- 
ous years. 


Fales, collecting in MARYLAND, made a series of 
interesting observations on the butterflies of that 
region, His summary of the weather conditions was 
particularly noteworthy. January and early February 
were generally mild, with record high temperatures 
being recorded, During the latter part of February 
and most of March, the weather was cooler than usu- 
al, The Weather Bureau issued the following state- 
ment: "The average for November, December, January 
and February was 43 degrees, But for the first 20 
days of March, when the mercury is usually rising, 
4t dropped to an average of 38,2 degrees, Only in 
1931-32, when the average was 44.6 degrees, and 
1889-90, when it was 44.2, has the area experienced 
a warmer winter than that just ended. ... As for 
snow ... no record was found equal to it,.... only 
2 inches fell, 1/2 less than the previous record in 
1930-31." The mean temperatures for April were nor- 


mal, although a cold wave came during the second 
week; precipitation was lower than normal, May, 
June, July, and August had normal temperatures, with 
greater precipitation except for June. September 
was also wetter than normal and generally cooler. 
October and November had higher temperatures and in- 
creased precipitation, In general, the year was 
characterized by milder temperatures and greater 
precipitation. 

Fales made the following observations on butter— 
flies, A number of species appeared later oe usu- 
al, such as: Euptychia cymela; Minois alope; Speyeria 

bele; Everes comyntas; Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus ; 


Anthocharis midea; Papilio glaucus; P. troilus; Pro- 
teides clarus; numitor and Strymon meli- 


nus. Apparently, the cold spell in April was signi- 
ficantly responsible for many of these, The rela-~ 
tive abundance of species in relation to that of pre- 
vious years, seems significant, Those species which 
had normal flights were Phyciodes tharos, Lycaena 
phlaeas, Everes comyntas, Eurema lisa, and various 
species of Erynnis. Papilio marcellus and Pholisora 
catullus were somewhat more abundant than normal, 
The following species were relatively scarce: Limen- 
itis arthemis astyanax; Vanessa atalanta; Polygonia 
interrogationis; Speyeria cybele; Euptoieta claudia; 
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Incisalia niphon; Colias philodice; Anthocharis mid- 
ea; Papilio glaucus; P. ajax; and Atalopedes campes— 
tris. The following species had very poor flights: 

Lethe eurydice; Junonia coenia; Vanessa cardui; Spe- 


yeria idalia; Incisalia augustus; I. irus; Pyreug 
communi s ; phylaeus; and Poanes zabulon. 


F 2 
Vanessa atalanta, Aglais antiopa, and Polygonia com— 
ma were scarce during the summer months, In summary 


Fales writes "My general opinion is that it was a 
poor butterfly season here. This was probably due 
to the late spring." 

Spring collecting in Maryland was reported nor- 
mal in quality and date by Blevins, despite cool 
weather. "Mowing of roadsides by County agencies in- 
terfered with normal collecting of butterflies at 
flowers; perhaps for this reason, Phyciodes and Spe— 
yeria seemed unusually scarce. In Prince George Co. 
in Aug. and Sept., skippers were below normal num 
bers, with the exception of Lerodea l'herminier, At— 
rytone bimacula, and Poanes zabulon, which were much 
above normal," 


For the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA area, Shappirio 
wrote: "The season was unusual, as evidenced in: 1) 
delayed emergence, by as much as a month, of many 
species (e.g., most Papilio; the spring form of P. 

laucus, which is often seen the first week in Ap- 
ril, was noted the last week in May); 2) in certain 
limited habitats, "sensitive" species, such as A. 
midea spring form and also spring form oO of Papilio 
glaucus, which ordinarily appear in April for a 
week or two, either did not appear at all or had 
markedly reduced flight period; 3) greatly reduced 
numbers of certain species normally common, such as 
J. coenia; 4) unusually large numbers of certain 
species, notably M. alope. How much of each of 
these effects may be due to atypical weather condi- 
tions during the winter, is, of course, difficult 
to determine, It seems certain, however, that a 
definite effect was exerted by abnormal conditions 
before the collecting season, In the D.C. and its 
vicinity, I observed unusually large numbers of M. 
alope throughout the summer, both by personal obser- 
vation during June and in August and September, and 
by reports from persons collecting there then and in 
July. The species was particularly common in east— 
ern and southern Maryland, Anne Arundel, Montgomery, 
Prince Georges, and Calvert Counties, Ordinarily, 
the species is seen in or near woods. During 1950, 
in addition to being there, individuals were seen 
frequently in open fields and along roads, areas 
where they normally do not fly. Perhaps the pres— 
sure of so many individuals forced them out of their 
usual habitats, In collecting trips near Washing- 
ton between June 14 and June 20, I noticed no swal- 
lowtails at all, Later in the season, swallowtails 
of the species P, glaucus (both color forms), P. 
ajax, P. troilus, P. philenor, and P. marcellus 
were present in usual numbers, as observed at Rock 
Creek Park, Washington, D.C.; Loudoun Co., Va. 
(Goose Greek), C and O Canal, Montgomery Co., Mde, 
and other localities." 


Smith, collecting around Newnan, GEORGIA, has 
submitted a list noting the succession of appear= 
ance of the various species found in the area, in= 
cluding the date when first noted in 1950; Colias 
eurytheme (Jan.26); Eurema nicippe (Jan.26); Erynnis 
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terentius (Feb.27); Papilio ajax (= enes) (Mar. 
11); P. glaucus (Mar.15); Pieris rapae (Mar.15); Pa- 
pilio marcellus (Mar.17); Vanessa cardui (Mar.17); 


Phoebis sennae (Mar.17); Polygonia t 
(Mar.18); Libytheana bachmanii (Mar.18); Everes cam 
yntas (Mar.d4); Erynnis horatius (Mar.24); Junonia 
coenia (Mar.24); T bes bathyllus (Mar.26); Pro- 
teides clarus (Mar.26); Papilio philenor (Mar.26); 
Euptychia gemma (Mar.26); Incisalia irus (Mar.26); 
Danaus plexippus (Mar.29); Phyciodes tharos (Apr.2); 
Vanessa atalanta (Apr.2); Catia otho (Apr.2); Papil- 
io troilus (Apr.3); Erynnis martialis (Apr.3); Hes— 
peria metea (Apr.3); Eurema jucunda (Apr.8); Eupty- 
chia sosybius (Apr.9); Erynnis juvenalis (Apr.9); 
Achalarus lycidas and Thorybes pylades (Apr.19); Am- 
blyscirtes vialis (Apr.21); Zerene caesonia (Apr.22); 
Atrytonopsis hianna (Apr.23); Pholisora catullus 
(Apr.29); Poanes zabulon (Apr.30); Phyciodes isme 
(Apr.30); Limenitis arthemis ast Apr.30); Go- 
paeodes minima and Incisalia niphon (May 5); Pho 
sora hayhursti, lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, and Poli- 
tes brettus (May 11); Oligoria maculata, Strymon 
melinus, and Amblyscirtes hegon (May 28); Speyeria 
cybele (suly 2); Evrema lisa (July 23); Minois alope 
(July 23); Hylephila phylaeus (Oct.20). 


FLORIDA, Davidson made the following observa= 
tions in the vicinity of Orlando, In general, the 
Hesperiids were less common than in 1949 with the 
exception of Proteides clarug and Ancyloxypha numi- 
tor. Strymon m-album, S. cecrops, and Leptotes the- 
onus were also less common, while Atlides halesus, 
Hemiargus hanno, and Brephidium pseudofea were more 
abundant, He also noted that "Whereas D. plexippug 
was quite scarce and D. berenice common throughout 
1949, the reverse condition obtained in 1950. A 
concentration of about 25 individuals of the former 
were noted at Titusville on the Indian River Nov.15, 
in a small area suggesting migration." 

Gillham, also collecting in Florida, noted that 
the weather during the latter part of March was fair 
and hot. From his list, all of the species typical 
of the area were in flight, although many of the 
rarer species were not collected. Two specimens of 
Asbolis capucinus were collected at Delray Beach, 
with several more being seen. 

Concerning Florida, Shappirio wrote: "According 
to entomologists in northern Florida, especially in 
Putnam and Marion Counties, the summer of 1950 was 
one of the driest in recent years. Despite this, 
during the few days I was there early in September, 
I could detect no noticeable reduction in numbers of 
individuals from what would assumedly be normal num- 
bers." 


In ALABAMA, the general climatic conditions were 
as follows, The winter of 1949-50 was exceptionally 
mild, with only one cold spell, of short duration, 
characterized by a light snow, but not by exception- 
ally low temperatures, The spring was normal, al- 
though about two weeks later than usual, The sum- 
mer was normal, with a slight drought characterizing 
July and August. Autumn was normal, although the 
winter was earlier than usual, beginning with an 
exceptionally cold spell beginning on Nov.25, and 
persisting throughout December, As predicted on 
the basis of the mild winter, the boll weevils in- 
creased in number and seriously affected the cotton 
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crop, It was expected that we should also have a 
fine flight of butterflies, However, 1950 proved to 
be the poorest year for collecting that I have seen 
since coming south in 1947. 

Of those butterflies which characterize the 
spring flight, Papilio marcellus, Erynnis juvenalis, 
and Erynnis brizo were exceptionally rare; Everes 
comyntas, Phyciodes tharos, Eurema lisa, and E. ju- 
cunda had normal flights; and Mitoura damon was more 
abundant than normal, along with Vanessa cardui, 
which had an exceptionally good flight. During the 
summer, all of the common butterflies were relative- 
ly scarce with the exception of Euptychia sosybia , 
E. gemma, Lethe portlandia, Eurema lisa and nicippe. 
Of particular note was the marked rarity of Eyptoie- 
ta claudia, Agraulis vanillae, Phoebis eubule, Lethe 
eurydice, and to a lesser extent, Hylephila phylaeug 
and Atglopedes campestris, normally two of the com- 
monest species found in the area, The fall flight 
again varied considerably. Lerema accius was some= 
what more abundant than normal, while the Pierids 
and Satyrids were relatively abundant. Many of the 
Hesperiidae such as Amblyscirtes textor and Eudamus 
proteus were very rare, The really cold winter 
stopped the winter flight, and butterflies were al- 
most completely absent during December, 

A few observations on certain species are worth 
mentioning. Heliconius charithonius was collected 
for the first time in Alabama, near Fairhope, Bald- 
win Co., on Nov.22, where it apparently is native, 
The only previous record from any of the Gulf 
States, exclusive of Florida and southern Texas, was 
that of Reizenstein (1863) from New Orleans, which 
is still unverified. Perhaps this species may occur 
along the Gulf of Mexico as isolated colonies, and 
additional collecting may throw some light on the 
possible origin of the Floridian population. 

Lethe portlandia, which occurs as a colony near 
Tuscaloosa, apparently is triple-brooded in this ar- 
ea,-a spring, summer, and fall brood, with only 
slight overlapping. Lethe creola, which flies in 
the same area, apparently is only double-brooded, 
these broods not coinciding directly with any of 
those of portlandia,. 

In a survey of the adults of the Screw Worm (Co- 
chliomyia americana), traps baited with citrated 
whole blood were set out in Clarke County. A number 
of butterflies were caught representing the follow- 
ing species: Papilio philenor; P, troilus; Junonia 

oenia; Limenitis arthemis astyanax; Polygonia in- 
terrogationis; Asterocampa celtis; Libytheana bach- 
manii; and Polites brettus. Also collected in the 
traps were specimens of Amphion nessus and Hemaris 
diffinis, 


Mather, collecting in MISSISSIPPI near Clinton, 
made a number of interesting observations, He has 
collected nine species which were not recorded by 
Hutchins (Can.Ent., 65: 210-213; 1933) who wrote the 
only available list of butterflies collected in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Hutchins had listed five species which Mather 
had not seen until this year: Atlides halesus; Dan- 
gus berenice; Ascia monuste; Nymphalis antiopa; and 
Catia otho, He also noted that the following spe- 
cies, which he had collected in previous years, were 
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not observed during 1950: Papilio palamedes; Nathal- 
is lole; Pieris protodice; Lethe portlandia; Vanessa 
cardui; Erynnis juvenalis; Polites themistocles; and 
P, brettus. 

A few of his observations of certain species de- 
serve quoting. "Colias philodice: out of a large 
number of specimens of Colias taken at Clinton since 
1946 only one specimen assignable to philodice has 
been taken, It was a small pale male that was taken 
with a large number of small pale male eurythemes 
on 23 January, 1949. The second and last specimen 
of philodice that I have so far taken in Mississippi 
was a larger darker male taken at Plymouth Bluff in 
northeast Mississippi on 13 Oct, 1950, flying with 
a considerable number of larger darker eurytheme,. 

"Euptoieta claudia: specimens have been taken 
at Clinton in every year since 1946 and in every 
month except January, April, and December, In 1950 
it was apparently absent until July. 

"Goniurus proteus: seen in 1948 in July and Oc- 
tober, taken on 14 July; seen in Sept. 1949, but 
not taken in that year; seen in Oct, and Nov. 1950, 
and taken on 1, 3, and 22 Oct., more abundant in 
1950 than in any previous year. 

"The following species have been observed or 
taken in all 12 months of the year in Clinton: Col- 
ias eurytheme; Phoebis sennae; Pieris rapae; and 
Junonia coenia," 


A number of observations have been made on but-— 
terfly migrations in southeastern United States, 
Fales, in Maryland, made the following notes on Dan=- 
aus plexippus. "April 26, Collected a female Mon- 
arch in orchard at Beltsville, Md. This specimen 
was surely from last fall and probably migrated 
from away south." "May 6, O.F. Bodenstein reports 
one Monarch in flight to north over water at Gales- 
ville, Md." "July 25, Few Monarchs seen every day 
now." "Sept.5, In Northern Maryland saw only about 
8 Monarchs which were probably migrating south." 
"Sept.17, Above Cambridge on Route 50 near Easton, 
Md., in Talbot County, Monarchs were seen several 
at a time crossing the highways in S.S,E, direction. 
This was evidence that a weak migration was probably 
taking place." " Sept.,18, Many Monarchs seen in 
flight in general southward direction in area be- 
tween Beltsville and Silver Spring, Md." From Sept, 
26 to Nov.8, he saw only occasional specimens of 
this species. 

Smith, at Madras, Georgia, lists the number of 
specimens of Monarchs that he collected as follows: 
July 26, 12 specimens; Oct, 14, 19 specimens; Oct. 
15, 42 specimens; Oct, 27, 267 specimens, 

In Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a fairly normal north- 
ward migration in the spring was noted throughout 
April and early May. A ratio of approximately 60% 
females and 407o males characterized this flight, 
indicating that both sexes participate in this 
northward migration, In the fall, the southern mi- 
gration was noteworthy because of its absence, Only 
very few individuals were noted during the period 
when this flight is expected, 


A large migration of Ascia monuste was observed 
on Dauphin Island and the Fort Morgan Peninsula in 
Mobile Bay, Alabama, flying eastward, These were 
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all referable to the Floridian subspecies phileta, 

Fales made the following observations on the mi- 
gration of Phoebis sennae eubule in Maryland: "Sept. 
10, At Ocean City, P. eubule was abundant." "Sept, 
15, Today I watched a northward migration along the 
beach at edge of ocean at Ocean City of P. Bae at 
rate of a minimm of 5 per minute (sometimes 10). 
The altitude varied from 3'-4' to 20'=25', There 
was no ground air movement, Some clouds though were 
going to the northeast. Temperature was 80° F." 
Similar observations were made on Sept. 16, However, 
on Sept. 17, he saw only a few specimens of this 
species, In Tuscaloosa, the spring flight of P. 
gennae was normal, The fall migration was not as 
strong as in previous years. 


Although the data were sparse for the area, some 
of the observations seem to be significant. In gen- 
eral, there was a relatively mild winter, with warm 
temperatures, However, a slight cool spell did tend 
to retard the arrival of spring, and the emergence 
of spring butterflies, In Maryland, all of the spe- 
cies which had normal flights are those which are 
widespread in distribution, and successful in a num— 
ber of Life Zones. Papilio marcellus, which is es- 
sentially more southern in distribution, had a good 
flight in the spring which may be logtcally attribu- 
ted to the mild winter, Among those species which 
were rarer than normal, many have very wide ranges 
of distribution, many tend to be more limited to the 
temperate areas, while a few such as E. claudia and 
Ze. coenia are essentially more southern butterflies 
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which are approaching their northernmost limits in 
Maryland. One would expect those species with more 
restricted distributions, such as S, idalia, to be 
more directly affected by temperature changes than 
those with wide ranges such as P. tharos; but one 
would also expect those butterflies more character- 
istic of the warmer regions to be more successful 
in a mild winter, 

In Alabama, the spring flight was also interest~ 
ing. Papilio marcellus, endemic to eastern United 
States, was rare in contrast to the flight in Mary- 
land; Erynnis juvenalis and E, brizo, essentially 
temperature forms, were also rare, The winter 
might have been too warm for their survival, Eurema 
lisa and E, jucunda, essentially more southern spe= 
cies, and E, comyntas and P, tharos, which had wide 
distributions, were able to survive the winter 
strongly. The summer flight was particularly sig- 
nificant, because many of the common species charac- 
teristic of the South, were marked by their rarity, 
such as A, vanillae, E, claudia, and H, phylaeus, 
With a mild winter, and an average summer, one would 
expect a normal or good flight. These data suggest 
that the relative abundance of these butterflies is 
not directly correlated with winter temperatures, 
The ability of many of the species to survive must 
be related to other environmental factors, or com- 
binations of factors, necessitating more extensive 
observations on the environment. 


Contributors: 
NW, Gillham; 


T.B, Blevins; W.M. Davidson; J.H.Fales; 
B, Mather; D.G. Shappirio; M.E. Smith. 
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7. NORTHEAST — DELAWARE AND PENNSYLVANIA NORTH TO SOUTHERN QUEBEC 


by Eugene G, Munroe 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Conditions were somewhat varied in the Northeas- 
tern Area in 1950, In southern Quebee and Ontario 
the early part of the winter was exceptionally mild; 
this was followed by bitter cold and heavy snowfall 
in February and March, The spring was only a little 
delayed and was normally warm, On most of the At- 
lantic Seaboard, on the other hand, the winter was 
mild, the snowfall light, and the first warm weather 
early. The early warm period was, however, soon 
succeeded by a cool, wet interval, which had the ef- 
fect of delaying the emergence of many spring spe- 
cies. 


In general, the abundance of Lepidoptera seems 
to have been at a normal or higher than normal level 
in most regions, Low numbers were reported chiefly 
from those areas in which large-scale DDT spraying 
was also reported, Migrants appear to have been 
scarce, Danaus plexippus appeared in much smaller 
numbers than in 1949, although the date of arrival 


in the Montreal region was again early. Vanessa 
cardui was scarce or absent everywhere, Several 


species did appear in abnormal abundance, the most 
conspicuous being Malacosoma digstria, which oc- 
curred in very large numbers over a considerable 


area in southern Canada, On the Atlantic coast, Da- 
tana spp, seem to have been unusually abundant: in 
Connecticut, defoliation was caused by D. grexelii 
on Vaccinium and Hamamelis and by D. integerrims 

on Juglans nigra; in New Jersey, Datana sp, defolia- 
ted several square miles of scrub oak in the Pine 
Plains, An outbreak of Alypia octomaculata on the 
Yale University campus caused defoliation of thous- 
ands of square feet of ornamental vines, The de- 
tailed summary by regions follows. 


PENNSYLVANIA: northeastern Lancaster Co, (Ehle). 
Butterflies were about normally abundant, their num 
bers showing some decrease from 1949, Junonia coen=- 
ja and the three species of Vanessa were very marked= 
ly reduced, Euphydryas phaeton and Boloria toddi 
were unusually common, Euptoieta claudia unusually 
scarce, Strymon melinus was scarce, S, falacer 
scarcer than in the past few years, and many indi- 
viduals dwarfed; S. edwardsii was abundant in clear- 
ings in oak scrub; 180 specimens were taken in 2 
days; many were unusually fearless or lethargic, and 
could be picked up with forceps, and even induced to 
remain on the shoulder or hand of a moving person, 
One female of S. liparops was taken among the ed=- 
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wardsij., Danaus plexippus was present in normal 
numbers, but no migratory activity was observed. 


Dates of emergence were normal or a little late, Po- 
lygonia comma appeared in numbers on Apr,.3, Incisa- 
dia augustus on May 7, Mitoura damon on May 27, Pap- 
dlio glaucus, lst gen. May 6, 2nd gen. June 18, 3rd 
gen, Aug.14, Megisto eurytus June 8, Speyeria cybele 
July 8, Polites cernes Aug.19, Lerodea 1'herminier 
Sept.3. 


NEW JERSEY: Pine barrens near Pemberton (Cadbury), 
Early spring species appeared in normal numbers, but 
moths later seemed below normal, at least as repre- 
sented at light. Paonias astylus was scarce, 2 spe- 
cimens being taken as against 20 in 1948. Heavy DDT 
dusting from aircraft has been carried on in blue- 
berry fields in 1949 and 1950, 

Lakehurst (Ehrlich and Hessel), Mitoura hesseli 
attracted as many as nine collectors to this locali- 
ty in a single day, on which between 70 and 100 spe- 
cimens were taken (ons hopes that restraint will be 
exercised, at least until the range and distribution 
of the species are better known]. On May 6 Incisa- 
Jia polios and augustus were in fresh condition, al- 
so Erynnis brizo and juvenalis; this is considered 
to be about 3 weeks late for the locality, On May 
13 M. hesseli was at its maximm, nearly 2 weeks le- 
ter than in 1949. On July 29, 1 Atrytone bimacula 
was taken in poor weather; on Aug.9 Atrytone dion 
was common, also Minois slope, Everes comyntas, At- 
rytone ruricola, and other species, Despite search 
by a small army of collectors from July 20 to Aug.1l 
no second flight of M. hesseli was detected,although 
a full-grown larva was taken on Aug.9. 

Other localities (Ehrlich), At Lebanon State 
Forest, Lycaena epixanthe was enormously abundant on 
July 1; two collectors took over 500 specimens in an 
hour; fresh Atrytone bimacyla were also frequent; 
other species were Euptychia areolatus and Strymon 
falacer, At Springdale on July 7 Calephelis boreal- 
ig was beginning to appear, Megisto evrytus, and 
Proteides clarug were common, Strymon falacer was 
taken; on July 19 C, borealis was frequent and in 
fresh condition, At Newfoundland, Melitaea harrisii 
was in good condition on June 22 (unusually late); 
Euphydryas phaeton was common on that date and per= 
sisted until July 19, a very late date. Also at 
Newfoundland on June 22 were Hesperia sassacus in 
large, and Poanes hobomok in very large, numbers, 

On July 19 Strymon titus was emerging, Speyeria cy- 
bele, Lycaena phlaeas and Minois alope were common. 

Shappirio wrote: "On June 13, 1950, I drove fran 
Akron, Ohio, to Washington, D.C., through East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, Pittsburgh, the Pa. turnpike to 
Breezewood, Pa., Hancock, Md., and then to Washing- 
ton, All the way from Akron, Ohio, to the eastern 
slope of the Appalachian mountains, when it became 
too late in the day, I saw many dwarf male P, glau- 
cug. The specimens were all fresh, and appeared to 
be recently emerged. (In Washington, specimens were 
taken in late May; see other notes.) In general, P, 
glaucus was more noticeable than usual; between Ak- 
ron and a point on the Turnpike I counted 35. Ina 
trip to Adams Co., Pa., on June 18, I saw none, It 
is difficult to explain why none were seen, since 
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Adams Co, is on the eastern slope of the mountains, 
in an area not far distant from where many were seen 
only five days before," 


NEW YORK: Long Island (Hessel), Most Lepidopte- 
ra were below normal numbers, possibly as a result 
of building projects and of spraying with DDT, In- 
cisalia were more common than usual, especially I. 
niphon; the first appearance of this species was on 
May 17, as compared with April 11 in 1949. Vanessa 
cardui and Phoebis sennae were not seen; Danaus plex- 
ippus was perhaps not up to normal numbers; Alabama 
argillacea was scarce. Saturniids and Cat a were 
much below normal numbers, Unusual captures were 
4 Atreides plebeja, 1 Herse cingulata, 2 Psectra- 
glaea carneosa, 1 Xylotype capax. A good flight of 
Hemileuca maia occurred on eastern Long Island, 
where the species had not been seen for several years, 

Ithaca (Keji). Dates should be compared with 
those given in the 1949 summary, The number of dif- 
ferent days on which each species was seen is indi- 
cated, as well as the range of dates, Papilio ajax, 
May 24 to Oct.2, 62 days; P. glaucus, June 9 to Aug. 
5, 20 days; P. troilus, July 31 to Aug.1l, 4 days; 
Pieris rapae, May 2 to Nov.1, 152 days; Colias eury- 
theme, June 24 to Nov.7, 73 days; C. philodice, May 
24 to Nov.l, 58 days (both Colias were less common 
than in 1949); Danaug plexippus, June 6 to Oct.30, 
68 days (definite indications of southward migration 
in September and October, with a peak of abundance 
in the latter part of each of those months); Lethe 
portlandia not seen; Minoigs alope, July 9 to Aug.26; 
Megisto eurytug, June 8 to 26; Speyeria cybele, June 
30 to Sept.9, 30 days; Boloriga toddi, May 27 to Sept. 
14, 10 days; Euphydryas phaeton, June 23; Phyciodes 
tharos, May 25 to Oct.21, 68 days; Polygonia inter- 
rogationis, June 26 to Sept.2, 5 days; Nymphalis an- 
tiopa, April 26 to Oct.21, 5 days; Vanessa atalanta, 
May 5 to Sept.7, 10 days; V. cardui, not seen; Li- 
menitis arthemis, June 13 to Aug.22, 4 days; L. ar- 
chippus, Aug.7 to Sept.18, 6 days; Lycaena thoe 
June 6 to Sept.30, 9 days (scarcer than in 1949); Le 
hypophlaeas, July 12 to Oct.7, 32 days; Everes comyn- 
tas, June 10 to Oct.19, 40 days; Lycaenopsig pseud- 
argiolus, May 22 to Aug.27, 5 days; Proteides clarug, 
July 26 to Oct.3, 4 days; Pyrgus communis, June 5 to 
Sept.7, 17 days; Pholisora catullus, May 27 to Aug. 
28, 30 days; Thorybes pylades, June 12 to Aug.13, 9 
days; Ancyloxypha numitor, June 13 to Sept.7. In 
general, emergences were considerably later than in 
1949. 

Sardinia (Rupert). Late summer and all autumn 
collecting was disappointing; many normally common 
species of Heterocera were scarce, The autumn mi- 
grants, such as Alabama argillacea and Anticarsia 
gemmatilis, were not seen, Kimball records for the 
first time from the State: Lycaena dorcas michigan- 
ensis, from Fishers, Ontario Co.; and Xylormisa lou- 
isiana, from Penfield, Monroe Co, 


CONNECTICUT; New Haven region (Remington, Rem 
ington, Pease, Bellinger). After a mild winter, the 
spring was late, cold, and wet, In June the weather 
improved and the remainder of the season was normal. 
The early Geometridae appeared by Apr.4; spring but- 
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terfly dates follow: Lycasnopsis pseudargiolug Apr. 
19 to May 4; Erynnis brizo, May 6 to 13; E. juvenal- 
is, May 13 to June 4; Anthocharis midea, May 3 to 
13; Strymon melinus, May 6; Lycaena phlaeas, May 27 
to June 23; Boloria toddi, May 27 to June 22, These 
are all 1 to 4 weeks later than corresponding dates 
for 1949. Mitoura damon and Anthocharis midea were 
much less common than in 1949. Summer butterflies 
were for the most part at least as common as in 1949; 
exceptions were: Melitaea harrisii, Asterocampa cel- 
tis, Limenitis astyanax, which were much scarcer; 
and Eyphydryas phaeton, Phyciodes nycteis, Achalarug 
lyeidas, which were somewhat scarcer, than in 1949. 
Summer dates follow: Papilio glaucus, June 2 to 
Sept.17; P. troilus, June 2 to Sept.8; Eurema lisa, 
July 13 to Aug.1l, Aug.27 to Sept.6; 

phaeton, June 22 to July 8; Melitaea harrisii, June 
22 to July 13; Speyeria idalia, July 5 to Sept.8; S. 
cybele, July 5 to Sept.8; Phyciodes tharos, June 2 
to July 5, July 19 to Sept.23, Oct.14 (f. marcia); 
Lethe eurydice, July 5 to Aug.9; Megisto eurytus, 
June 11 to 28, July 13 to Aug.5; Strymon falacer, 
June 28 to July 9; Lycaena thoe, June 11 to 22; At- 
rytone conspicua, July 12 to Aug.5; Poanes hobomok, 
June 16 to July 8; Pholisora catullus, June 4 to Ju- 


ly 5, July 29 to Aug.23; Ancyloxypha tor, June 
18 to July 23, July 31 to Sept.8. Danaus plexippus 


was first seen on June 4; there was no conspicuous 
migration, Vanessa cardui was not seen, More num 
erous than usual were: Poanes zabulon, June 20-22 
and Aug.25-28; P, massasoit, July 19 to Aug.5; Atry- 
tone logan, July 14 to Aug.10; Strymon liparops, Ju- 
ly 12 to Aug.8; S. acadica, July 19 to 25; Lerodea 
l'herminier, June 28, Aug.28 to Sept.2. Unusual re- 
cords were: Hesperia meteg, June 2; Junonia coenia, 
Aug.2 to 8; Papilio cresphontes, Sept.2, also many 
larvae (date not specified); Pyrgus communis, Oct.8. 
Utetheisa bella larvae were common on Crotalaria, 
but adults were rather scarce; Thyridopteryx ephem- 
eraeformis was common for the first time in history, 
Iycomorpha pholus was numerous in late June; Cisseps 
fulvicollis and Ctenucha virginica were very abun- 
dant, Catocala badia and epione were common; larvae 
of Lagoa crispata and Sibine stimulea were numerous; 
Antheraea polyphemus larvae and Samia walkeri co- 
coons were numerous; Oreta rosea larvae were much 
scarcer than in 1949. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Barnstable (Kimball), In April 
there was a heavy flight of Agrotis ypsilon, other- 
wise little activity; later in the season this spe- 
cies was scarce, In July, collecting at light was 
excellent; in September and October it was unproduc- 
tive, Response to bait was poor throughout the sea- 
son. Species less common in 1950 than in 1949 were: 
Crambidia pallida; Anomo elimata (although A. 

ilucida was common); Schinia arcigera; S, brevis; 
Is) es spadaria (2 specimens, as against many in 
1949); Gabara bipuncta; Metasiopsis ossularia; and 
most Crambinae and Phycitinae; Crambus decorellus 
and Argyria argentana were, however, more common 
than in 1949, Other species more common than in 
1949 were: Lycaena phlaeas; Acronicta spp.; Graphi- 
phora badinodis; Leucania insueta; Oncocnemis ripa- 
ria; Chamyris cerintha; many Notodontidae; Habrosyne 


scripta; Paraphia esther; Syssaura puber. The fol- 
lowing were not common, but appeared in moderate 
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numbers: Pholus achemon; Ecpantheria deflorata; Pae- 
ctes pygmaea; Itame latiferrugata, Euclea gelphinii 
was less common than in 1949, and its range of vari- 
ation was restricted, all specimens belonging to f. 

4 ava, Migrants were scarce; only one each of 
Celerio lineata and Alabama argillacea were taken, 
and Anticarsia gemmatilis was not seen, Interesting 
captures were: Ampeloeca versicolor; Citheronia se- 
pulchralis; Papaipema stenoscelis; Atethmia recti- 
fascia; Rhodoecia aurantiago; Eublemma minima; Oruga 
albocostaliata; Eytelia pulcherrima; Acentropus niv— 
eus., New records for the region are: Hydrosecia mi- 
cacea; Cataclysta slossonalis,. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (Remington, Remington, Pease, Len 
nox). Oeneis semidea, Limenitis arthemis, Speyeria 
atlantis, were all common in the White Mts, in July, 
and some Byrdia rossi were found. The flight of Bo- 
loria montina in August was heavy. 


MAINE (Brower, Grey, Blevins), After a mild 
winter with light snow, warm weather began in April, 
but was followed by an extended period of cool, 
cloudy weather. In southern Maine the second half 
of the season was very dry. Butterflies were scarce 
except for northern and bog-inhabiting forms, which 
seemed to prosper; Lycaenidae were perhaps more abun—- 
dant than usual. Some notes on species follow, Pg- 
bilic ajax, Augusta, May 21 into June; P. glaucus, 
Oakland, May 22 into June; Colias eurytheme was al- 
most lacking, but one specimen was identified at Au- 
gusta, Oct.20; C, philodice appeared at Eastbrook, 
May 22, and small numbers followed; C, interior, Mt. 
Katahdin, July 9; Pieris napi in northwestern Maine, 
June 9; fresh-looking Danaus plexippus appeared June 
6 at Belgrade, was later more numerous than usual in 
the Augusta region; Megisto eurytus, Belgrade, June 
19-20; Osneis jutta, Passadumkeag, May 30; 0. katah- 
gin in average numbers, July 9-10; Speyeria cybele 
appeared at Augusta, July 3; S. atlantis and aphro- 
dite were scarce; Boloria selene was scarce, appeared 
at Lincoln, May 29; B, toddi appeared at Oakland, 
May 22; Phyciodes tharos was scarce, appeared at Eus— 
tis, June 9; Polygonia faunus and progne were very 
numerous near the Quebec border, June 9; Vanessa at— 
glanta was not seen; V. cardui was scarce; Limenitig 
archippus, Norridgewock, June 10, later scarce; Stry- 
mon melinus, Lincoln, May 29, more common than usual 
at Augusta; Incisalia augustinus,Franklin, May 23, 
Lincoln, May 27-30, Bar Harbor, June 2; I, polios, 
Franklin, May 23, Lincoln, May 27; I, niphon, Lin- 
coln, May 27, Belgrade, June 5; I. henrici, Lincoln, 
May 29; I. lanoraieensis, Lincoln, May 28-30, numer- 
ous; Lycaena phlaeas, Bar Harbor, June 2, in reduced 
numbers throughout the season; Thorybes pylades, Au- 
gusta, June 16-17; Erynnis icelus, Franklin, May 23, 
Eustis, June 9; Ancyloxypha numitor, crest of Mt. 
Katahdin ($), July 9, Augusta, Aug.15; Hesperia sas- 
sacus, Belgrade, June 20; Poanes hobamok, Ellsworth, 
June 3; Amblyscirtes vialis, Bar Harbor, June 2, 

Dr. Brower submitted numerous moth records, of which 
a few are given. Lapara bombycoides, Princeton, 
July 1-21; Actias luna, more common than usual; Ha- 
lisidota maculata, Princeton, June 16-July 7; Spae- 
lotis clandestina, Augusta, June 21; Orthosia revic- 
ta, Blue Hill, May 22; Hydroscia micacea, Augusta, 
bred from rhubarb, Aug.8; Liparis dispar, first at 
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Augusta July 29; osoma americana, first at Au- 
gusta, July 1; Mesothea incertata, Fast Orland, May 
22, Franklin, May 23; Heliomata cycladata, Smith- 
field, June 25; Dysmigia loricaria, Kingfield, June 
10; Cingilia catenaria, Charlotte, Sept.22, Augusta 
Oct.3; Metrea ostreonalis, Millinocket, June 29; 
Sthenopis argenteomaculatus, Brownfield Junction, 
July 8, Fort Kent, July 16; Hepialus cilis, Mil- 
linocket, Aug.2. Mr. Grey notes that Notodontids 
were unusually abundant, and that two Sphinx canad- 
ensis were taken at Lincoln, the first in several 
years. A flight of Alabama argillacea was observed 
at Augusta, Sept.7. 


NOVA SCOTIA (McDunnough and Ferguson). The sea- 
son was an average one for Lepidoptera; butterflies 
were common in the intervals of damp weather, The 
first butterflies appeared, as usual, about May 5, 
and some butterflies persisted until Nov.1l. Vanesga 
cardui, V, virginiensis, and Colias e heme were 
not observed; Danaus plexippus was scarce, Polygo- 
nia and Nymphalis remained scarce. The three spp. 
of Speyeria were numerous from Baddeck southward; 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus was taken, for the first time 
on the N.S. mainland, at Halifax, Erynnis juvenalis 
occurred in numbers at L, Kejimukujik, Queens Co., 
in late May. Many interesting moths were taken, 

The following are new records for N,S.: Anomogyna 
imperita, Mt. Uniacke, Aug.11-18; Epiglaea epiata, 
various bogs, Sept., Oct.; Phuphena u-albm, L, Ke- 
jimukujik, May 29; Anacamptodes humaria, Mt. Uniacke, 
June 7-15, The following species were taken in num- 
bers for the first time: Anomogyna parauiri tats, 
Graphi phore opacifrons, Apharetra dentata, Hillia 
iris, Harpaglaea sericea, Xanthia lutea, Anathix pu- 
ta, Oligia minuscula, Eremobina claudens, Nycteola 
frigidana, Epizewris laurenti, Plemyria georgii, 
Thera juniperata, Eupithecia bicolor, E, inter- 
ruptofasciata, Interesting Microlepidoptera were 
Qlethreutes fulvifrontana and Tortrix alberta. 


NEW BRUNSWICK (Rupert and Ferguson). Collecting 
in northern and eastern N.B, in the period July 8-17 
was extremely productive, Butterflies were moder- 
ately, moths very plentiful; 211 species were taken. 
The colony of Papilio brevicauda near Tabusintac 
was still flourishing. Colias interior was common 
on heaths and bogs everywhere; several Phyciodes 
nycteigs were taken near Allardville; Plebeius aster 
was numerous at Grande Anse; P, saepiolus was common 
on the Tantramar Marshes and near Bathurst, The 
following are interesting moth records: Apantesis 
williamsii, Caraquet; Parasemia parthenos, general; 
Harrisimemna trisignata, Caraquet, Dorchester; Ana- 
Plectoides pressus, general; Enargia mephisto, Bath- 
urst; Mycterophora inexplicata, Jacquet River; Sco- 
pula frigidaria, Allardville and Jacquet River; Se- 
miothisa perplexa, Dorchester, Caraquet, progeny 
reared on larch; S. orillata; Dysmigia loricaria, 
very abundant, Notodontidae were very numerous at a 
locality near Bathurst; 16 spp. were taken, 


QUEBEC: Gaspe Peninsula (Rupert and Ferguson). 
The account of this expedition is being written up 
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up separately and will appear at a later date, 

Forestville, Saguenay Co, (de Ruette and McGill- 
is). Two periods of collecting, in the second week 
of July and the first week of August, were both very 
productive of moths, although the second was some- 
what marred by cold weather, Among the many spp. 
taken were: Hemaris diffinis, July 8; Euxog ochro- 
gaster, numerous, Aug.12-13; Crymodes gevastator, 
Aug.12; Anomogyna dilucida, common; Catocala sor- 
dida, ultronia, and blandula, all in small numbers 
in August tocala spp. were much less numerous 
than in 1948); Malacosoma disstria, July 12; Habro- 
Syne scripta , July 7-12; Oreta ros rosea f, irrorata, 
July 13; Calocalpe ocal undulata, July 10-11; Hesperumia 
gulphuraria; Semiothisa granitata, very numerous, 
July 8-30. Among unusual records were: Diarsia 
pseudorosaria freemani, July 12, 1 specimen, the 
first record from south of Hopedale; Euxog quebec- 
ensis, July 12; Anomogyna imperita, Aug.13; Malaco= 
goma pluviale, Aug.&. 

Ste, Anne de Bellevue and vicinity (Gray, Free- 
man, Hardwick, Munroe, McGillis). Butterflies were 
in general scarcer than usual. Some records of Lep- 
idoptera follow, Nymphalis j-album, May 5; Caenur= 
gina spp., May 13; Pieris rapae, May 14; Phigalia 
titea, May 15; Pieris rapae, numerous May 22; Lycae— 
nopsis pseudargiolus and Apaecasia defluata, May 22; 
Papilio ajax, May 24; Papilio glaucus, May 27; Col— 
ias philodice, white female May 29, males May 31; 
Alypia octomaculata, June 4; Boloria selene, June 4; 

Phyciodes tharos, June 10; Limenitis archippus, 

June 18; Poanes | hobamok, June 18; Limenitis arthemis, 
Isia daabella, | Ctenucha virginica, all June 22; Spae— 
lotis clandestina, June 23; ete numitor, Ju=- 
ly 2 (a month earlier than in 1949); Scoliopteryx 
libatrix, in house July 8; Evlype shastata, Proteid- 
es clarus, July 8; Nymphalis antiopa, July 9; St 

mon titus, July 10, 19, 20; S. acadica and falacer, 
July 20; Atrytone ruricola, Speyeria cybele, July 20; 
Phragmatobia fuliginosa, July 23; Catocala ultronia, 
July 28; Horisme intestinata, Aug.4; Ancyloxypha nu- 
mitor, Aug.15; Pyrausta inaequalis, Aug.27; Stamnod=- 
es gibbocostate, Aug.30; Lithophane bethune{ and Ne- 
phelodes emmedonia, Sept.1; Catocala concumbens, 
Sept.2; Pryetodan tharos, Oct. 7; Danays plexippus, 
Oct.8; Eramnis tiliaria, Oct,18; Colias philodice, 
Oct.29; Pieris rapas, Nov.3. D. ple 

scarce; V. cardui and virginiensis were =e seit 
Polygonia was scarce; Strymon spp. unusually common; 
an unusual record was Strymon melinus. Pieris vir- 
giniensis was taken in small numbers on Ile Perrot 
in May. 


Kirks Ferry, Gatineau District (Beirne), A 
light trap was operated on a wooded hillside at this 
locality in May, early June, August, and September, 
Results were in general good. Some specific records 
follow: Lycia ursaria, Phigalia titea, Bapta glomer- 
aria, Nyctobia limitaria, all common, May 15-20; 
Cladara atroliturata, Abbotana clemataria, Aethalura 
anticaria, May 22; Metarranthis duaria, Anisota ru- 
bicunda, May 24; Feralia comstocki in moderate nos, 
and Xylomiges golosa very common in May; Habrosyne 

ripta, Aug.7-10; Calocalpe undulata, Aug.8-9; Car- 
{peta angustiorata, Aug.9; Tolype laricis, Aug.6 to 
Sept.7; T. velleda, Sept.3; Campaea perlata, Aug.21; 
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Itame ribearia, Aug.28; Amphidasis cognataria, Aug. 
15-26; Crambus latiradiellus, Aug.21-26; Thaumatop- 
sis gibsonellus, abundant in early September. 

Special records: An enormous outbreak of Malaco- 
soma disstria larvae occurred in the region of Meach 
Lake, near Ottawa, in June; Oeneis chryxus strigulo— 
ga was taken in numbers near Beechgrove, northwest 
of Ottawa, constituting a new record for the Pro- 
vince, 


7. NORTHEAST - concl,. 


Vol.IV, nos.8-9 


Contributors (only those who reported are listed; 
those whose collecting was reported by others will 
be found listed under the appropriate regions ,above): 
P.F, Bellinger; A.E. Brower; J.W. Cadbury, 3rd; G. 
Ehle; P.R, Ehrlich; D.C. Ferguson; NW, Gillham; 
P,H.H. Gray; L.P. Grey; D.F. Hardwick; S.A. Hessel; 
J.A. Keji; C.P. Kimball; D.J. Lennox; R.W, Pease, 
Jr.; C.L, Remington; J.E. Remington; L.R. Rupert; 
D.G. Shappirio, 


8, FAR NORTH — ALASKA TO LABRADOR 


by T.N. Freeman 


Ottawa, 


The only source of information this year was the 
collections of the Northern Insect Survey expedi=- 
tions, The localities are situated within the coni- 
ferous forest and on the barrens of the area between 
the Mackenzie River and Hudson Bay. Lepidoptera 
were more numerous at Ft.Smith and Ft.Simpson, N.W.1, 
than at any other locality that was investigated. 
This abundance is understandable because those loca- 
lities are situated well within the rich fauna of 
the northern boreal forest. Lepidoptera were least 
abundant at Cambridge Bay, Victoria Island, N.W.T. 
The scarcity at this latter locality is probably pe- 
rennial because it is situated in the coldest iso- 
thermic band. It is significant that Vanessa cardui, 
which was very abundant in the north last year, was 
not seen this year, Following are some notes of the 
dominant species at each of the places that were in- 
vestigated. 


FORT SEER N.W.T. This locality is situated 
near latitude 60° at the junction of the Liard and 
Mackenzie Rivers, The lepidopterous fauna is south- 
ern and no arctic intrusions were collected. Col- 
lecting started in early June and most of the spe= 
cies had emerged by early July. Nymphalids were the 
dominant butterflies and Nymphalis antiopa was ex= 
tremely abundant. N. j-album and N, milberti were 
also dominant species, Limenitis arthemis, L. arch- 
ippus, Papilio glaucus canadensis, Speyeria atlantis, 
Coenonympha ochracea mackenziei, Lycaena thoe, Evey— 


ges amyntula, and Boloria selene are a few of the ma- 
ny species which occur at Ft,Simpson and are typical 


of more southern latitudes. The geometrid Campaca 
perlata predominated among the larger moths although 
Crymodes devastator, Catocala briseis, and C. uniju- 
ga were very abundant, 


FORT SMITH, N.W.T. Situated on the Slave River 
at the boundary between Alta, and the N.W.T. Col- 
lecting started about June lst and by early July 
most of the spp. had emerged. The fauna is similar 
to that of Ft. Simpson. Speyeria atlantis predami- 
nated in the collections, Colias christina and C. 
gigantea were abundant. Most of the species taken 
at Ft. Simpson were also captured at Ft. Smith with 
the following significant additions: Anthocharis ay- 
sonides, Erebia discoidalis, Boloria freija, Phycio- 
des tharos, Pieris napi, Plebeius scudderi, P. sae— 
piolus, and Papilio machaon ssp. 


Ontario 


GILLAM, MANITOBA, Situated about 180 miles south 
of Churchill, in northern Manitoba, The area lies 
in the Northern Transition zone and contains, mainly, 
those species indigenous to the boreal forest with 
very few transition zone representatives. The Lep- 
idoptera were not well represented this year either 
in number of species or number of individuals, Tem- 
peratures of 80° F, as well as snow storms occurred 
in late May and as a result, butterflies did not 
emerge to any extent before June lst and emergence 
continued into July, A few specimens of each of the 
following were taken but the numbers were not signi- 
ficant to establish dominant forms: Colias pelidne, 
Speyeria atlantis, Phyciodes tharos, Plebeius scud-= 
deri, Boloria frigge, B. freija, B, selene, Antho- 
charis ausonides C significant record), Lycaenopsis 
pseudargiolus, and Incisalia augustus. 


ESKIMO POINT, N.W.T. Situated about 175 miles 
north of Churchill on the west coast of Hudson Bay, 
The fauna of this tundra locality is essentially 
arctic with very few accidental intrusions from the 
boreal forest, Lepidoptera began to emerge in early 
July and continued to emerge into August. Coliag 
predominated among the genera with nastes, hecla and 
pelidne the abundant species, Nymphalis antiopa and 
Archipg conflictana represent significant intrusions 
from the south. Oeneis were rare as was Boloria 
freija. Erebia rossi ssp., Boloria improba, B, aph- 
irape triclaris, B. polaris and B, chariclea were 
numerous, triclaris predominate in the genus. 


PADLEI, N.W.T. Situated about 150 miles inland 
from Eskimo Point and containing, for the most part, 
the same species as those at Eskimo Point. Lepidop- 
tera began emerging in early July. Our little 
friend Archips conflictana represented an intrusion 
as at Eskimo Point and apparently is inclined to en- 
Joy cold feet. Erebia rossif and E, fasciata pre- 
dominated in the collections, Oeneis taygete han- 
buryi, Colias pelidne, nastes and hecla were abun- 
dant. Boloria aphirape triclaris again predominated 
in this genus; improba, chariclea, polaris and frei- 
dja were rare, 


CHESTERFIELD INLET, N.W.T. Located on the north- 
west coast of Hudson Bay, The fauna is entirely arc- 
tic and the first Lepidoptera emerged in mid-July, 
Colias was the predominant genus and nastes and hecla 
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were abundant. Boloria, Erebia, and Oeneis were 
well represented by the usual eastern arctic species, 
B, aphirape triclaris was not taken, Erebia fascia- 
ta was not as abundant as at Padlei. 


REPULSE BAY, N.W,T. At the base of the Melville 
Peninsula and east of the Fox Basin, The ice left 
the bay on August 4 - the latest in 17 years, accord- 
ing to P.F. Bruggemann, who investigated the area, 
The fauna is all arctic and collecting starts in ear- 


ly July. Colias hecla and nastes predominated, Bo- 
loria improba and polaris were abundant, Erebia 


rossii was found, but not fasciata, lLycaena phlasas 
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and Plebeius aquilo were taken, Anarta richardson. 
and two pterophorids were prevalent moths, 


CAMBRIDGE BAY, N.W.T. On the southern coast of 
Victoria Island near longitude 105°, just north of 
the continental land mass, Ice was present in the 
bay throughout the summer months, The fauna is en- 
tirely arctic, Lepidoptera first appeared on July 
11, C. nastes and hecla predominated. Boloria was 
represented by a few specimens of titania ssp. and 
polaris, A few specimens of P. aquilo, Oeneis me- 
lissa assimilis and Erebia rossii were obtained. 
Lepidoptera were scarce at Cambridge in 1950. 


W 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Here is the most important publication on North 
American butterflies to appear’since at least 1931, 
Most readers of this review will own the volume soon 
and quickly become familiar with its manner of treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, there are so many remarkably 
good features of the book that it is a pleasure and 
a duty to point them out in some detail, There are 
also matters which are either errors or omissions, 
Then, too, there are points of interpretation to be 
considered, an aspect which, like most reviewers, I 
cannot resist developing, 


This ideal little book is the newest (and biolo~ 
gically finest) member of the highly successful 
Field Guide Series, edited by the pioneer in the se- 
ries, Roger Tory Peterson, The present volume has 
an amount of valuable detail which seems quite im- 
possible for a book this size, In fact, not since 
the superb volumes by Scudder has one work presented 
so much information on the butterflies, 


Nearly one-third of the Field Guide is devoted 
to general instructions and discussions, The first 
chapter, "How to Use This Book", appears to be di- 
rected primarily toward "Teachers and Nature Lead- 
ers", It is of questionable value in this book, and 
the precious space might have been devoted to a few 
subjects unaccountably missing. However, having 
thus done his "duty", the author immediately turns 
to a series of lucid, instructive chapters worth 
reading for any collector, Their subjects are: 


The Butterfly and Its Environment 
Life Histories and Growth 

The Adult Butterfly 

Butterfly Classification. 


There are three general Appendices at the end of the 
volume which will also be useful reference sources: 


Some Principles of Classification 
Butterfly Literature and Collections 
Checklist of Butterflies and Skippers. 


The body of the Guide contains the account of 
all the species of butterflies know to live east 


*349 pp., 40 pls, Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1951. $3.75. 


Boston. 


18. A Field Guide to the Butterflies 


of the Great Plains. The many spill-overs from the 
tropics, found in Florida and Texas, are dealt with 
very fully. There is a key to the eleven families 
of butterflies in the East, and each family and sub- 
family is clearly and tersely characterized in its 
appropriate place in the text. For nearly every 
species Dr. Klots has given the preferred habitat, 

a brief description stressing the identification 
points, a scanty larval characterization, known 
foodplants, the number of broods and "spring" flight 
period, hibernation stage, and distribution. The 
(geographic) subspecies of the East are listed, with 
their type localities, ranges, and recognition 
points, A list of "Casual and Stray Species and 
False or Dubious Records" is appended with comments, 


For some of the most confusing groups there are 
keys to the species (Riodinidae, Theclinae, Incisa- 
lia, Plebeiinae, Erynnis, and other Hesperiidae). 


The indices make it easy to turn quickly to the 
page one is seeking. There is an Index to Technical 
Terms and General Subjects, an Index to Larval Food 
Plants (including common names), and an Index to 
Butterflies (also including common names), 


"Every species of importance has been illustra- 
ted. Color has been used where it is most important 
for identification, Usually only the upper= or un- 
derside has been shown, whichever shows the better 
identification characters, In general, species 
which merely stray into our area have not been il- 
lustrated, unless they occur widely enough to cause 
confusion in identifying native forms." (p.xvi) 


Some of the colored plates are exceptionally 
fine (e.g., pl.8). Dr. Klots struggled a long time 
steadily improving the quality of printing, but 
some of the colored plates are poor (e.g., pl.16, 
fig.14 - Erora laeta; pl.21, fig.15 - Eurema daira 
jucunda; pl.22, figs.7-10 - Colias spp.; and many 
Hesperiidae). The plate of larvae is even clearer 
than Scudder's originals from which it was copied. 
Some of the black-and-white halftones are not good 
(e.g., pl.l0, fig.7; pl.18, fig.11), but many are 
excellent. 
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The most obvious criticisms concern names and in 
some cases are, of course, matters of opinion. The 
latin names are unhappily subservient to a curious 
assemblage of "common" names, It is unfortunate 
that a book which will have such a profound influ- 
ence on popular lepidopterology doses not step out 
boldly in guiding amateurs to use latin names rather 
than follow the trail of ornitholcgists and British 
lepidopterists, The reader is encouraged to eschew 
the neat name Boloria improba and embrace "Dingy 
Arctic Fritillery" (it is improba ble that any conm— 
mon name user will ever see this species alive), 
There are scores of scarce species with such "cam 
mon" names, W.J. Holland, in his books, at least 
placed the common names parenthetically and incon= 
spicuously. Dr. Klots has coined many "common" 
names, some in place of well-known and characteris- 
tic ones, and many previously used but unrepresenta- 
tive names are perpetuated. We find Agraulis vanil- 
Jae still the "Gulf Fritillary" (although it abounds 
in Missouri, California, etc.), Strymon o. ontario 
now the "Northern Hairstreak" tits headquarters seem 
to be the Missouri Ozarks), Erora laeta the "Early 
Hairstreak" (several fly earlier; this fabulous spe- 
cies deserves a better name), Incisalia augustinus 
the "Brown Elfin" (this is THE reddish Incisalia; 
all the others are browner), Iycaeides melissa samu- 
elis the "Karner Blue” (Karner is not even the name 
of the type locality any longer). 


Among the latin names it is a pleasure to have 
this up-to-date treatment, And yet such a "popular" 
book, which should perhaps be conservative in names, 
will mislead inexperienced readers by giving so many 
untested names, There must be serious doubt that 
pseudargiolus is a subspecies of the European argio- 
lus, that Tritanassa texana should be regarded as a 
member of Phyciodes, that Atrytonopsis turneri is a 
good species, The basis for accepting recent name— 
changes is not consistent. On one hand extreme 
"splitting" appears in recognizing Libytheana and 
Speyeria as full genera (and Semnopsyche as anything 
at all). In contrast, a "lumper" tendency prevails 
(in much of which I concur), with Basilarchia a syn- 
onym of Limenitis, Battus and Graphium as subgenera 
of Papilio, Eresia and Tritanassa as subgenera of 
Phyciodes, Satyrodes and Enodia under Lethe, Con- 
sistency appears to require that Speyeria and Enodia 
get the same treatment; either both are genera or 
both are subgenera. It is regretted that so many 
worthless subspecific names have been dignified by 
recognition, Dr. Klots wrote (p.63): "Considerable 
liberality has been shown in recognizing the worth 
of many named subspecies, even though some are no 
more than distinct "local forms'." Actually, many 
are not even DISTINCT local forms and should not be 
passed in review before the neophyte until systema- 
tic revisions have shown them worth retention. 


One completely mystifying point is the manner of 
singling out occasional genera in huge type, with no 
indication of the reason and no separation of spe= 
cies in genera which immediately follow the heralded 
genera, For example, from type-size one might think 
that Nathalis, Appias, Pieris, and Ascia somehow 
fall under EUREMA and that Euphydryas falls with 
BOLORIA but not with MELITAEA, 


There are doubtless many small errors which will 
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be culled out during the revisions of the book, Dr, 
Klots, expecting this, wrote (p.63): "I hope that 
omissions will be called to my attention," A few 
occurred to me in hastily thumbing through the pages. 
Euphydryas phaeton is represented (pp.34, 93) with 
only Chelone glabra as its normal foodplant; in Mis- 
souri and southern Connecticut I have found it al- 
most restricted to Aureolaria, even in the presence 
of C, glabra (Conn.), and O'Byrne has published at 
some length on Aureolaria as a foodplant, Boloria 
toddi is said to have "two broods" (p.93), although 
in Connecticut there are surely three and in the 
South perhaps more, Cornus florida is listed first 
among foodplants of Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, and 
yet I have on numerous occasions tried to get New 
Haven females to lay on C, florida buds with almost 
no success and the few larvae quickly died, although 
the same females readily laid many eggs on buds of 
the main spring food, Viburnum acerifolium, The 
realization to which one is forced in perusing Dr, 
Klots! thorough compilation of life-histories and 
foodplants is that we know remarkably little abot 
the eastern North American butterflies, Most pub- 
lished larval descriptions have contained so few com 
parisons that it would be impossible to gather them 
together as keys or in any other form assuring cor=- 
rect identification of unknown larvae, Pupeae and 
eggs are even less well known! The foodplant lists 
doubtless contain many impossible foods, 


The most surprising major omission is the fail- 
ure even to mention the developing field of butter- 
fly genetics, Work in genetics of substantial sci- 
entific value is within the scope of mst amteur 
lepidopterists with a flair for successful mass— 
rearing. Such potential workers deserve a simple 
explanation of at least simple recessives and domi- 
nants and sex-limited genes, E,B, Ford's masterful 
treatment of butterfly genetics in his Butterflies 
(see Lep. News, vol.l: p.3) is an example of a sim- 
ple exposition of genetics. Even many years ago 
W.T.M. Forbes discussed briefly same possibly gene- 
tic forms among American Lepidoptera in his Lepido 
tera of New York and Neighboring States, Part I (see 
Lep. News, vol.l: p.63). 


Several features in this book are especially 
valuable, Guide marks are on the plates, pointing 
out critical characters, and localities are given 
for the specimens figured, along with the best re=- 
cognition points, and the range. The keys to the 
most difficult species and genera will provide iden- 
tification for many puzzling specimens, Also help- 
ful are the brief notes on "Similar Species", with 
means of separating them from the species under dis=- 
cussion, 


It is a delight to encounter digressions at many 
points in the compact prose: the tale of Zizula gai- 
ka and its introduction (p.163); Lycaenopsis pseud- 
argiolus as a symbol of spring (p,169); the namen- 
clature of Danaus plexippys (p.78); the range of Er- 
ebia disa mancina (a7). 


This is a rarely fine first edition of a work 
which is certain to become a standard manual, 


wW 


C.L. Remington 
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All members may use this column to advertise their 
offerings and needs in Lepidoptera. There is no 
cost for this service, Unless withdrawn sooner by 
the member, each notice will appear in three issues, 


Speyeria diana, S. cybele leto and letona, and S. 
nokomis nitocris, ct’ and 99 with full data, offered 
in exchange for needed species of Erebia and Oeneis, 
esp. the following numbers from McDunnough 1938 list: 
127b=0; 130a-c; 135a; 136a; 138b,c; 140; 143a; 144b- 
ce; 147; 147a; 149b-d; 151; 152, Also need any of 
forms recently described by dos Passos except tayge- 
te fordi and rossii gabrieli, If you have some of 
these species but are not interested in the Speyeria, 
send list of desiderata. Paul R, Ehrlich, 538 Acad- 
emy St., Maplewood, N.J. 


ing in southern New Mexico and southwestern Texas 
during June, July, and August. Careful attention to 
lists of desiderata. 

L.H. Bridwell, Box 44, Forestburg, Texas. 


AMAZON, Collector in northern Brazil accepts orders 
for prepared Amazonic Lepidoptera and other insects, 
Walter A, Riffler, Postbox 500, Belem, Estado do 
Para, BRASIL, 


Butterflies from Arctic and Far North especially Oe- 
neis, Erebia, Boloria, at reasonable prices, R.J. 
Fitch, 2235 Pandora St., Vancouver, B,C., CANADA, 


Lepidoptera of the Southwest for sale, papered or 
pinned, Inquiry invited. Lots of 100, either Rhop., 
Macros, or Micros, priced very low, all with full 
data, Guaranteed first class material. Frank P,. 
Sala, 1764 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


Wanted to buy: Seitz' "Macrolepidoptera of the 
World" esp, Vols.1,2,6,9,13, English Translation, 
G.F, Schirmer, 2912 N. 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Bio Metal standard redwood insect box, new style, 
9x 13x 2% inches, Screw on hinge, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $2.25 each, $25.00 per dozen. Also 
Cornell Drawers and unit pinning trays. Equipment 
constructed to order in our shop. Bio Metal Associ- 
ates, Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


Butterflies from Ecuador and Argentina, If you are 
interested as an amateur or a specialist in material 
collected by William Clark-Macintyre in Ecuador or 
Juan Foerster in Argentina and Paraguay, write for 
information and price-lists from F,M, Brown, Foun- 
tain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Complete set of Bull. Lep. Soc, Japan, vol.l, nos.l, 
2,3, and 4 (108 pp.) (1946) - for sale, 70 cents. 
including postage, Hiroshi Inoue, 290 Miyamae, Oka- 
machi, Minami-ku, Yokohoma, JAPAN, 


For exchange or sale: the very rare S "aure- 
torum" (Bdv.). Also Speyeria, William IT. Meyer, 
4450 Kingswell Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif, 
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Western U.S.A, Lepidoptera offered in exchange for 
tropical spp., esp. from India, and for Speyerig 

ana and Anaea spp. Mrs. Emily Henriksen, Route 
1, Sunnyside, Washington. 


ot 


—---- 


I am considering a collecting trip to the Hudson 
Bay region of Canada next summer but it will be ne- 
cessary to sell part of my catch to defray expenses. 
Write me if you would be interested in purchasing 
Lepidoptera, Odonata, or Coleoptera from this area, 
C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba, CANADA, 


For sale or exchange: approximately 300 Manitoba 
moths especially Arctiidae and Noctuidae, All are 
pinned. What offers? Charles D, Bird, 1930 Rosser 
Ave., Brandon, Manitoba, CANADA, 


we Se ee ee 


Wanted: Rhopalocera from Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
in exchange for Rhop, and larger moths from Spanish 
and European faunas, Very particularly desire all 
Papilionidae, Delias, Euploea, Cethosia, Charaxes, 
Kallima, » Euxanthe, and Appias. All cor- 
respondence welcomed and answered, 

A, Varea de Luque, 13 Ibiza, Madrid, SPAIN, 


Speyeria diana CO’ caught this season for sale or ex- 
change for tropical Lepidoptera or Coleoptera, Also 
have a limited number of Mitovra damon, Theodore 
Bock, 70 Ehrman Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


Far Eastern Rhopalocera (Japan, Formosa, Korea,etc.) 
Wish to exchange with all parts of the world. Have 
interest in Papilionidae (esp. Parnassius, Archon, 
Hypermnestra, Zerynthia, etc.), Pieridae, Nymphali- 
dae, and Lycaenidae, etc, Inquiry invited, Yoshi- 
hiko Hata, No.594, Aburanocouji Buccouji,Kyoto,JAPAN, 


ee, LIVING MATERIAL @, 


Cocoons of Graelisia isabelae ("Spanish luna") and 
Actias selene (Indian Moon moth), for sale, 

O.H. Schroeter, P.O. Box 291, Quaker Hill, Conn. 
Join the "Pupa of the Month Club": a pair of living 
pupae, either Rhop, or Macros each month, Also a 
list of other available species of the time, Two 
pair a month for $7.50 per year, postpaid, Four 
pair a month for $10.00 per year. F,P. Sala, 1764 
Colorado Blvd., los Angeles 41, Calif, 


Hyalophora cecropia, H. promethea and Antheraea po- 
lyphemus cocoons for exchange for living, mounted, 
or papered Lepidoptera, esp. Papilionidae and Sphin- 
gidae, Will sell H, cecropia only. J.W. Morris, 
2704 W. Genesee St,, Syracuse 9, N.Y. 

For sale or exchange: Eupackardia (Callosamia) cal- 
leta cocoons, Robert J, Ford, 3266 Ardmore Ave., 
South Gate, Calif, 
Desire to correspond about rearing with view to ex- 
change of ova next season, esp. Sphingidae and Sat- 
urniidae, Mrs, Hazel Chase, 272 N, Union St,, Gal- 
ion, Ohio. 


a me ee ee 
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A, Francis Hemming, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Zoological Nomenclature, has 
asked that we bring before the members of the Lepid- 
opterists' Society the question of suppressing the 
trivial name ajax Linnaeus, 1758 (as published in 
the binominal combination Papilio ajax). The Com- 
mission has been requested by the late A, Steven 
Corbet to use its plenary powers to suppress the 
name ajax on the grounds that strict application of 
the name would cause serious confusion. Corbet 
found that the name was actually applied by Linnaeus 
to the common and wide-spread Palearctic and Orien= 
tal swallowtail now known as Papilio xuthus Linnaeus, 
North American lepidopterists will recall that ajax 
was long used for the Zebra Swallowtail (P. marcel- 
lus Cram.) and relatively recently became regarded 
as the correct name for the common eastern carrot— 
parsley swallowtail, P. polyxenes asterius (see e.g. 
McDunnough's 1938 Check List). Lepidopterists in- 
terested in nomenclature in all parts of the world 
are urged to study the relevant literature (see esp. 
Bull. Zool. Nomen., vol.2: pp.26-30; 1951) and sub- 
mit their views as soon as possible to Secretary 
Hemming at the following address: 


28 Park Village East 
Regent's Park 
London, N.W. 1, England 


ae Te 
THE O'BYRNE COLLECTION 


The life-long collection of butterflies and 
moths assembled by the late behaviorist Harold I. 
O'Byrne isa being offered for sale by Mrs. O'Byrne, 
It includes over 4,000 mounted specimens with cam- 
plete data. Nearly all families are represented, 
with emphasis primarily on Missouri Rhopalocera, 
Catocala, and Sphingidae, Some noteworthy aberra= 
tions and rarities are included, There are 45 glass- 
topped cases ranging in size from 12" x 16" to 14" 
x 22", 16 wooden boxes 9" x 13", and 64 cardboard 
boxes 9" x 12", The entire collection, including 
cases, must be sold as a unit, Potential purchasers 
should write: Mrs. H.I. O'Byrne, Iberia, Missouri. 


ae Fe 
RESEARCH REQUESTS 


Dr. JW. Tilden, 125 Cedar Lane, San Jose 27, 
Calif., is engaged in systematic studies of the hes- 
periid genus Ochlicdes and of Strymon californica and 
S. adenostomatis and is seeking specimens on loan or 
exchange from all parts of the range of these spe=- 
cies, for studies in geographic variation. 

Sd 

Anyone having specimens, records, or published 
references of butterflies collected in the State of 
Mississippi is requested to communicate with: 

Mr. Bryant Mather, P.C. Drawer 2131, Jackson, Miss. 
ww 


Distribution records for the butterflies of Ok- 
lahoma are being assembled by: Dr. W.J. Reinthal, 
Central State Hospital, Norman, Okla, He requests 
that all lepidopterists who have specimens from Ok- 
lahoma send him information, especially as follows, 
for each species: number of each sex seen or taken, 
date, locality and county, collector, biological 
notes (life history, foodplants, etc.). 
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p54, right col., line 5 of #298: "Heterocera" 
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should be "Journ. Soc.". 

p.62, left col., 10 lines from bottom: "Erynnis bri- 
Zo somuus" should be "Erynnis brizo somnus", 
pe68, left title: "ENTOMOLOGICA" should be "ENTOMO- 

LOGIA", 
List of Members, 1949, p.3, and 1950, p.3: "Viette, 
Pierre P," should be "Viette, Pierre E.L." 
[For other errata, see pp.15, 22, 52.] 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 


The meeting was held December 29 and 30, 1950, 
at the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. Most of the first morning was taken up 
with registration and those present becoming ac= 
quainted with one another and renewing old friend- 
ships, Matters were a bit complicated by icy condi- 
tions on all the roads, so things didn't get started 
quite as soon as expected, In due time, however, 
Mr, Austin H, Clark called the meeting to order. 

Dr. A.B. Klots, chairman of the Local Arrangement 
Committee, gave a short welcoming speech, After- 
wards, the group adjourned to the fifth floor of the 
Museum, where the Lepidoptera collection is housed, 
Here, under the supervision of Dr, F.H. Rindge, Dr. 
Klots, and Mr, C.F. dos Passos, parts of the collec- 
tion were shown to interested members, 


Of the 51 members present, 21 were from outside 
the New York - New Jersey area, from the following 
states and provinces: Connecticut (5); District of 
Columbia (2); Maine; Maryland; Massachusetts (2); 
Michigan (2); Missouri; Ontario (2); Pennsylvania 
(3); Quebec; Saskatchewan. 


After lunch, Dr. C.L. Remington called the sym- 
posium on “Geographic Subspeciation in the Lepidop= 
tera" to order, The symposium will be published in 
full in another issue of the News. It will suffice, 
therefore, merely to state that this was a most in- 
teresting and educational symposium, 


A number of the members got together and had 
dinner at a local restaurant, Many interesting con- 
versations and discussions took place during the 
meal, This was followed, back at the Museum, by the 
Tllustrations Session, A number of excellent paint- 
ings, photographs, and exhibits from various members 
were exhibited, These were put on display largely 
through the efforts of Dr. Klots and Mr. S.A. Hessel; 
a vote of thanks is most certainly due these men, as 
well as to all othe who helped, in their untiring 
efforts to have everything in such good shape, A 
number of colored slides were shown, and the high- 
light of the evening was the showing of films by 
Nicholas Shoumatoff on collecting Lepidoptera in Ja- 
maica,. 


The morning session on December 30 was devoted 
to general papers, with Dr. Rindge presiding. The 
papers included the following: 


1. "The Canadian North and Some of the Indigenous 
Butterflies", by T.N. Freeman (Read by E.G. Mun- 
roe). A brief summary of the butterfly collect- 
ing in the Canadian north, together with an ex- 
hibit of some specimens therefrom, 


2. "Results of a Collecting Trip to the Sangre de 
Cristo Range in Colorado", by Otto Ackermann, 


Some interesting remarks on collecting in Colora- 
do, together with a few specimens on exhibit. 


3. "Status of Work on the Listing of Butterflies of 
Maryland", by John H, Fales, The present situa- 
tion in regard to a listing of the butterflies 
in Maryland, and a plea for assistance from peo- 
ple who have collected in that state, in order to 
have the list as complete as possible, 


4. "Some Notes on Michigan Microlepidoptera", by 
Ralph Beebe (Read by C.L. Remington), A brief 
summary of the status of Michigan Microlepidop- 
tera, 


5. "Observations of Connecticut Lepidoptera, with 
New Faunal Records", by Peter F, Bellinger and 
Roger W, Pease, Jr, Mimeographed lists of the 
new additions to the Connecticut fauna were dis- 
tributed as part of this talk, 


6. "Studies on Jamaican Butterflies", by Nicholas 
Shoumatoff. Observations on the butterfly popu- 
lation of Jamaica, 


7. “The Family Castniidae", by Nicholas W, Gillham, 
A few remarks on this interesting family of 
moths, with an exhibit of specimens, 


8. "The Relative Weights of Some Butterflies", by 
John H, Fales, The results of weighing a number 
of butterflies, 


9. "Plastic Mounts for Lepidoptera", a demonstration 
by Otto Ackermann of the mounts and techniques 
used in preparing them, 


Following this last paper, it was voted to hold 
the business meeting. In the absence of Dr. J.H. 
McDunnough, President pro tem., the meeting was 
called to order by Austin H, Clark, Senior Vice Pre- 
sident—elect,. 


Upon motion duly made, seconded, and unanimous- 
ly carried, Mr. Clark was elected Chairman of the 
meeting, pending his formal election as Senior Vice 
President. 


Upon motion duly made, seconded, and unanimous- 
ly carried, it was 

RESOLVED, that the Constitution and By-laws of 
The Lepidopterists’' Society, as prepared and adopt- 
ed by the Organization Committee and submitted to 
the Society in the Report of that Committee dated 
October 1, 1950, be and the same hereby are ratified 
and approved as the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Society, and it was 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that said Constitution and By- 
Laws be published by the Society and that a copy 
thereof be sent to each of its members, 


Ballots announcing the slate of officers as pre- 
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viously proposed by the Nominating Committee had Members of the Executive Comittee 
been mailed to all members of the Society prior to 


the meeting. The Secretary announced the results of | To serve 1 year Henri Stempffer (France) 124 


the voting to be as follows: T.N. Freeman (Canada) 132 
To serve 2 years LM, Martin (U.S.A.) 130 

Officers Votes N.D. Riley (Great Britain) 127 

President J.H. MeDumnough(Canada) 142 

Senior Vice President A.H. Clark (U.S.A.) Wb) || So a eee Salas Siren eae ) mn 

Vice President W. Forster (Germany) 141 oe oes 

Vice President K.J. Hayward (Argentina) 138 

Secretary F.H. Rindge (U.S.A.) 142 | Whereupon the Chairman announced that same were duly 

Treasurer J.B. Ziegler (U.S.A.) 140 | elected. 
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Photo by C.L. Remington 
PART OF THE EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND SPECIMENS 


Observers are D.T, McCabe, S.A, Hessel, and C.F. dos Passos. The largest prints are by L. Quitt, 
Other exhibitors of photographs were: C.F. dos Passos, A.B, Klots, L, LeCharles, C.L, Remington, E.W.Teale, 
B.C.S. Warren. Superb paintings of life-histories by J.A, Comstock and C.M, Dammers were loaned by the Los 
Angeles County Museum, Colored photographs for projection were exhibited by R.H. Macy, C.L. Remington, R. 
E. Richard (Chairman of Illustrations), N. Shoumatoff, Specimens on display were from: O, Ackermann, C.A, 
Anderson, D.L. Bauer, Margaret M, Cary, D.C. Ferguson, L. Harris, Jr., S.A. Hessel, C.L. Remington. 
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Photo by CL. Remington 


GROUP PHOTOGRAPH AT FINAL SESSION 


FRONT ROW: Heineman, (unidentified), Mrs. Remington, Fales, Clark, dos Passos, Grey, (unidentified), 

MIDDLE ROWS: Duane, Wilcox, Adelphe, Clench, Bellinger, Ackermann (partly hidden), P.S. Remington, 
McAlpine (front), Ehle (rear), Klots, Pease, McCabe, Gillham, 

REAR ROW: Rindge, Shoumatoff, Shappirio, Beirne, Bruggemann, Munroe, Ehrlich, Hessel, 


Upon motion duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
carried, it was 

RESOLVED, that the action of the officers pro 
tem, of The Lepidopterists' Society in calling this 
annual meeting, appointing committees, sending out 
ballots, etc., be and the same hereby is in all res- 
pects ratified and approved, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of strict compliance with all the terms and 
provisions of the Constitution. 


Upon motion duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
carried, it was 

RESOLVED, that The Lepidopterists' Society give 
a vote of thanks in appreciation of all the work 
performed by Dr. and Mrs. C.L. Remington, and Mr. 
H,K. Clench for the Society. 


A brief discussion followed on the subject of 
the time of year of the next meeting. A large majo= 
rity of members present expressed a preference for 
holding the meeting at the end of the year. 


The Editor of The Lepidopterists' News was given 
authority to send copies of the News to institutions 
and libraries, 

There being no other business, the meeting was 


at ee Frederick H, Rindge, Secretary 
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Vol.5, nos,1=2 


by F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Any taxonomist capable of balancing his check- 
book can use simple statistical methods to improve 
the quality and value of his work, In this and sev- 
eral succeeding issues of the News I will outline 
some of the statistical procedures that I have found 
to be useful in taxonomy. At the same time I will 
try to explain how and when these procedures may be 
applied to our problems. 


There are two classes of measurement commonly 
used in biology that lend themselves to statistical 
analysis: (1) linear measurements and their derived 
ratios; (2) frequencies, These measurements stand- 
ing by themselves rarely are of importance, They 
tell us something about the specimens examined but 
little about the species or subspecies involved. 
What we really want to know is this: Do two series 
of specimens differ enough so that there is little 
chance that they represent extreme samples drawn 
from a single variable but homogeneous population? 
To help answer this question certain simple mathema- 
tical procedures must be applied. Perhaps the best 
way for me to show how this is done is to set out in 
each case a definite problem related to the taxonomy 
of butterflies. 


I, Linear Measurements 


THE PROBLEM: C.F. dos Passos, while studying 
Plebejus saepiolus, a common western Blue, noted 
among other things that the specimens before him 
from southern Utah were rather small for the spe- 
cies, He named this subspecies gertschi and used as 
one of its characteristics its small size, Now let 
us see if this smallness was an illusion or if 
gertschi really is characterized by being small. 


THE SOLUTION: I took the first thirty males 
from each of three randomly arranged series of sae—- 
piolus in my collection and carefully measured the 
greatest radius of the left forewing of each speci- 
men. Two of these series were from localities in 
the California mountains considered to harbor P.sace— 
piolus gaepiolus Bdv. The third series was from Na- 
vajo Mountain, Utah, where gertschi flies, Each of 
these series was treated statistically to arrive at 
certain numbers, the STANDARD DEVIATION and the PRO- 
BABLE ERROR OF THE MEAN, that can be used to esti- 
mate the chance that there is no real difference be- 
tween pairs of series, 


To save space and to avoid monotonous repetition 
I have gone into the details of the arithmetic for 
only one of the three series. The results of simi- 
lar treatment of the other two series are included 
in Table 2, 


Table 1 may look formidable but it is easy to 
build. Here are the steps that are involved. 


1. The column labelled "mm," divides the range 
of actual measurements made into a series of uniform 
CLASSES, each with a range of 0.2 mm, Into the 
smallest class "13,0-13.1" go all of the specimens 
that measured either 13.0 or 13.1 mm, (theoretically 


this class extends from 12,95 mm, to 13,14 m,). 


2. The column headed "n" records the results of 
sorting the actual measurements into classes, Two 
specimens fell into the smallest class, one into the 
next, three into the next and so forth through the 
entire group measured, The sum of the numbers in 
this column is the number of specimens used (N), In 
this case N equals 30, 


3. The next step is to find the average size of 
the specimens in the series, The work for this is 


TABLE 1, 


Treatment of the McCloud, Calif., sample 


of Plebeiug g. saepiolus Bdv, 

mm, n a ae dn 
13.0-13.1 2 -6 36 72 
13.2-13.3 1 =5 25 25 
13.4-13.5 3 4 16 48 
13.6-13.7 3 =3 9 27 
13.8=13.9 2 2 4 8 
14.0-14.1 1 -1 1 il 
14.2-14.3 3 0 (0) 0 
14.4-14.5 4 +1 1 4 
14.6-14.7 2 +2 j 8 
14.8-14..9 4 +3 9 36 
15,0-15.1 3 +h 16 48 
15.2-15.3 fe) +5 25 ) 
15.4-15.5 2 +6 36 72 
15.6-15.7 0) +7 49 0) 
15.8-15.9 0 +8 64 0 
16,0-16,1 1 +9 81 81 

N = 30 Sum = 430 
Mean = 14.32 mm, v = 14.33 
Peco = 0.10 m, S = 3.795 
S.D. = 0,76 mm, 
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not shown in Table 1, Simply add the measurements 

made and divide by N, The quotient is the average 

size, or MEAN, In this case the mean is 14.32 mm, 

(Note: Always carry the mean one decimal place bey- 
ond that recorded in making the measurements. ) 


4. Now we are ready to develop the column la- 
belled "d", This column records "difference from 
the mean", To simplify the arithmetic without seri- 
ously affecting the results the differences are not- 
ed in whole numbers, It is done in the following 
manner, In column "d" put a O in the space opposite 
the class that contains the mean (in this case 
"14.2-14.3", since this class contains all measure- 
ments between 14.15 mm, and 14,34 mm,). Number con- 
secutively each of the classes above and below the 
central class, To those smaller than the central 
class append a minus sign. (The algebraic sign of 
"da" 48 not necessary for the work we are going to do 


but is useful for other steps you may want to apply.) 


5. The next column, nq2" 45 nothing more than 
the square of the number in column "d" for each 
class. 


6. The column labelled "a@n" 4e made up of the 
products of the numbers found in columns "n" and 
"a“" for each class, For our class 13,0-13.1 these 
are 2 and 36 respectively and the product is 72, 


7. Now add the numbers in ng@nn and divide this 
sum by N, In our case the sum is 430 and NW is 30, 
Thus the quotient is 14.33, This number is the VAR- 
IANCE OF THE CLASSES and is labelled "v", (Note: If 
N is less than 30 use N-1 as the divisor.) 


8, The square root of the variance yields the 
STANDARD DEVIATION OF THE CLASSES, go, In our case 
this is 3.795. 


9. In column "d" we allowed a full unit, 1, to 
represent a difference of only 0,2 m, Thus the un- 
its in "d" are five times those we used in making 
our measurements, As a result of this the standard 
deviation of the classes is five times the size of 
the standard deviation of the measurements that were 
made, So, by dividing 3.795 by 5 we arrive at the 
STANDARD DEVIATION OF THE SERIES MEASURED (S.D.). 
This is 0.76 mm, and is one of the numbers sought, 
(Note: Since throughout these calculations we have 
used the mid-point of class "14,2-14,3" as the mean 
of the series instead of 14,32 mm,, the true mean, 
there is a slight error in v and thus in o and S,D,. 
These errors can be corrected by methods outlined in 
any good book on statistics, This correction always 
makes S,D, smaller, By omitting the correction, 
which is slight, the error in our figure is on the 
side of a safer inference at the expense of arith- 
metic accuracy, With small series I generally ig- 
nore the correction EXCEPT WHEN THE CONVERSION OF 
@ TOS,D, REQUIRES MULTIPLICATION, 


10, After one more step, we are through with Ta- 
ble 1, THE PROBABLE ERROR OF THE MEAN (p.e.,, ) is 
found by dividing the S.D, by the square root of N-1 
and then multiplying the quotient by 0.6745. In our 


case pee. is 0,10 m, 

Now of what use are these numbers after we have 
obtained them? From the S,D. we can get a much bet~ 
ter idea of the range in size of a large series of 
specimens than from a simple statement of the small- 
est and largest specimen measured, If S.D. is ml- 
tiplied by 2.58 and the resultant number is added to 
and subtracted from the mean of the series these num 
bers give the range within which 99% of all of the 
specimens in an infinitely long series fall. (Note: 
The derivation of 2.58 will be explained in a later 
article.) The "99% limits" is a more meaningful 
method of stating the range in size for a measure- 
ment, 


Those specimens that fall materially more than 
2.58 S.D, away from the mean should be critically 
examined, Going over the individuals in each of the 
series studied I find that none of the Californian 
specimens fall outside of the 99% limits for their 
respective samples, There is one Navajo Mountain 
specimen that measures 10,9 m, This is 0.1 m, 
outside of the limits for that series (Table 2), 
Although this specimen is mathematically suspect I 
defy anyone to pick out the individual by eye} In 
a case like this the researcher must use common 
sense, The very meaning of "99% limits" allows 1 
per 100 to be outside the limits, I think that we 
ean safely say there is nothing odd about the sizes 
of the individuals within each series, In other 
words, so far as size is concerned each series is 
homogeneous, 


The next step is to see of what use 1s p.@sne 
Just as the S.D, is used for comparing an individual 
with a whole series, p.e., is used to compare one 
series with another series, Table 3 is the result 
of the comparisons of our three samples. Following 
it is an explanation of how the numbers were derived 
and what they mean, 


The first two columns are self-explanatory and 
obvious, The third column "probable error of dif- 
ference" 1s easily computed, Square the p.e., for 
each of the two means involved, add these squares 
and then take the square root of the sum, This pro- 
bable error is usually abbreviated p.e.d. to differ- 
entiate it from the p.e.,. The "t" score is arrived 
at by dividing the difference between the two means 
by its probable error ——,. The "t" score is 
the important number in Table 3, (Note: The inter- 
pretation of "t" scores is somewhat influenced by 
sample size, To accent them as they stand is to 
err on the side of caution.) 


The "t" score is related to the probability that 
the two means were derived from samples drawn from 
the same general population, In taxonomy, as in 
other fields using biometry, a "t" score of 3 or 
less has little or no meaning, About 1 in 12 sam- 
ples drawn from a homogeneous population will show 
a "t" score of 3 when compared with other samples 
from the same population, Since in taxonomy we deal 
usually with very small samples of any population, 

I prefer to consider different only those samples 


6 


that show a "t" score of at least 6 and preferably 7, 
A "t® score of seven will occur about once among 
$00,000 samples drawn from the same population, 

this basis we can say that there is no reason to 
feel that the difference in size observed between 
the samples from McCloud and Big Meadows is signifi- 
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cant. We can also say with a high degree of confi- 
dence that the Navajo Mountain sample represents a 
population that is smaller than true P., saepiolug 

Bdv. It is safe to say, at least on the 
basis of size, that gertschi dos Passos is a valid 
subspecies of P, saepiolus. 


TABLE 2 


Parameters of three samples of P, saepiolus 


McCloud, Calif. 


30 
14.32 m,. 
0.10 m, 
0.76 mm. 
12,36-16,.28 m, 


Big Meadows, Calif. 


11.32-16.48 mm, 


Navajo Mt., Utah 
30 
13.90 m, 


30 
12.37 m, 
0.13 mm, 0.07 m, 
1,00 mn, 0.53 mm, 


11,00-13.74 m, 


TABLE 3 


Camparison of the series 


difference 
between means 


series 
compared 


McCloud-Big Meadows 0.42 mm. 


McCloud=-Navajo Mt. 1.95 mm, 


Big Meadows-Navajo Mt, 1.53 mm. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE IS DANGEROUS 


The use of carbon tetrachloride to show wing ve- 
nation and as a killing agent was suggested in the 
Lep. News [vol.4: pp.70 and 73]. In the September, 
1950, issue of Consumers' Research Bullstin there is 
warning of the dangerous nature of this fluid, with 
mention of four cases of death from its use reported 
from Westchester County, New York, in a six weeks! 
period ending April 21, 1950. "Medical experts re- 
commend that all products containing carbon tetra- 
chloride be clearly labeled, no matter how small the 
amount present, pointing out that one teaspoonful 
taken internally may be fatal and the fumes from one 
cupful in a poorly ventilated place may cause death," 


Entomologists often work in small or poorly ven- 
tilated rooms, and in studying wing venation would 
have their faces near or directly over the specimens 
bsing examined, The moral is obvious, 


Hugh B, Leech 
San Francisco, Calif, 


"t" score 
of difference 


probable error 
of difference 


0.16 2.6 
16 


10 


0.2 
0.15 


CORRECTION ON HUBNER'S FLORIDA 


In the Lepidopterists' News [vol.4: p.62; 1950] 
there is a short article entitled "Hiitner's Florida" 
by Austin H, Clark, In it there is a misquotation 
of Hibner, If one will consult the first three "Hun- 
dert" [volumes] of the Zutraége, he will find the fol- 
lowing cited localities, which mve reference to the 
area discussed by Clark, "Aus Florida", "Aus Geor- 
gien in Florida", "Aus Neugeorgien", and "Georgien 
in Nordamerika", Nowhere is there a reference to 
"Florida in Georgia", Harris in his revised Butter- 
flies of Georgia, introduction, page v, also makes 
reference to "Florida in Georgia", undabtedly based 
upon Clark, In the Sammlung there is one reference 
to a North American locality in the text, that is 
"Pennsylvania" on page 32; same of the plates bear 
localities in addition to the names, but none such 
as "Florida in Georgia", Hemming cites localities 
from the Htibner manuscripts, but still none are as 
cited by Clark; I am convinced he meant "Georgien in 
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FIELD NOTES OW THE BUTTERFLIES OF KNOB LAKE, NORTHERN Quebec? 


Munroe* 


by 
Systematic Entomology, Division of Entomology 
Ottawa, Canada 


In 1948, as was reported in the Season Summary 
for that year, I spent some six weeks in the Enob 
lake district of northern Quebec, My trip formed 
part of the Northern Insect Survey, and was spon- 


sored by the Division of Entomology, Canada Depart~ 
ment of Agriculture, and by the Defence Research 
Board, Canada Department of National Defence, In 
addition, the most valuable help was provided by the 
labrador Mining and Exploration Company, which ar- 
ranged for accommodations and other facilities at 
its camp at Burnt Creek, near Knob lake, One of the 
objectives of the trip was to investigate the gener- 
al insect fauna of the region, including as an inm- 
portant element the Lepidoptera. 


The Knob Lake district lies well in the interior 
of the labrador Peninsula, at about 55° N., 67° We 


This place is very nearly on the Quebec-Newfoundland | 


interprovincial boundary, and is about equidistant 
from Fort Chimo on Ungava Bay, Goose Bay in Labra- 
dor, and Seven Islands am the St, Lawrence, The re- 
gion is now the site of the well-known iron=sining 


development, which in 1943 was in a relatively early | 


stage, The insect fauna of the interior of northern 


Quebec and Labrador had not previously been investi- 
gated, and consequently the findings were of consid- 


erable interest, 


Physically, the region is of moderately high al- 
titude and rolling topography, Actual elevations in 
the localities that I visited varied from about 1700 
to 3000 feet. The underlying rocks are sedimentary, 
in contrast with the igneous rocks that occupy so 
large a part of narthern Quebec, The tilted and 
folded strata are reflected in the long, straight, 
parallel series of ridges and valleys that are so 
evident on any map of the region, The country shows 
every sign of having been recently glaciated: the 
hilltops are bare and scarred by rocky cirques; the 
soil of the slopes is shallow and is usually pure 
sand or gravel, covered by a surface mat of moss and 
lichen, Only in the hollows is there any accumula- 
tion of peat, and this reaches an appreciable depth 
only in the lower valleys, where large bogs have be- 
gun to develop, The climate is cool and very mmid, 
Although 1948 was an unusually dry summer, only two 
or three days during my stay were uniformly sunny 
and only on these did the temperature go above 70°F. 
A normal July day is cloudy, with occasional brief 
sunny intervals, and with scattered, short, cold 
showers, The maximm temperature may be in the 
neighbourhood of 6 or 65°F, High winds are common, 


Ecologically, the district belongs to the North- 
ern Transition Zone, The hilltops support a tundra- 


contribution No.2728, Div. of Entomology, Science 
Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


2sertoultural Research Officer, 


like vegetation, for the most part only a few inches 
high, and the valley bottoms lave a moderately dense 
growth of coniferous trees, The intermediate slopes 
have rather sparse stands of conifers in the more 
sheltered areas, alternating with open areas of li- 
chen studded with dwarf birch, Vacciniuy, Leduy, and 
Ealmia. The upper limit of standing trees is at 
about 2400 feet, but prostrate conifers occur singly 
at altitudes up to 2700 feet, In addition to the 
dry habitats already mentioned, there are numerous 
moist ones in which the vegetation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the valleys of temporary or permanent 
streams there are often stands of two or three spe- 
cies of shrubby willows; one species reaches a 
height of five or six feet, the others are consider= 
ably smaller, Smill lakes and large ponds are nu- 
merous, Many of these are temporary; after they dry 
up, meadows of bright green grass rapidly appear in 
their beds, Floating sphagmm bogs are rare, but 
occur sometimes around small lakes, In the lowest 
valleys there are considerable areas of swamp under= 
lain by solid peat, Lakes are numerous everywhere, 
To the south of the area in which I stayed, the 
country descends into the broad Hamilton River basin, 
and its character changes entirely, most of the area 
being occupied by lakes or floating bog, 


Because of the persistence of cool, wet weather 
in the spring, and its early reappearance in the au- 
tum, the season in which Lepidoptera fly is very 
short, No butterflies appeared before July 5, and 
none was seen after July 30, It is unlikely that 
they survive after the first half of August, during 
which the weather is already becoming cold and un= 
favourable, As is usual in extremely humid climates, 
butterflies take wing readily at the least indicatim 
of sunshine, and continue to fly, although in reduced 
numbers, even in overcast weather, provided it is not 
too cold and there is no rain, The butterflies, and 
indeed all the insects of the region, are chiracter- 
ized by strong, rapid flight and great wariness, 
Species that were captured without trouble at Seven 


| Islands, 300 miles to the south, were taken only 


with great difficulty at Knob lake, A separate plan 
of campaign had to be devised for each species of 
butterfly, if reasonably long series were to be ob- 
tained, 


The butterfly fauna is characterized by great 
poverty, In spite of careful search, I collected 
or saw only ten species, None of these has an ende=- 
mic subspecies in the region, In the three species 
in which a distinction can be made at this time, the 
Knob Lake population resembles that of the coast of 
Labrador rather than that of the Gulf of St, Law 
rence, The small number of species is no doubt 
partly to be explained by the relatively recent re- 
treat of the ice from this region, Probably more 
important, however, is the unusual nature of the ha- 
bitat, On the one hand, the unfavourable climate 
undoubtedly hinders the establishment of species of 
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the coniferous forest zone; on the other, the areas 
suitable for barren land species are small, and do 
not support a varied fauna. 


Owing to the short flight season, differences in 
the time of appearance of different species are very 
slight. There appears, however, to be a regular sea- 
sonal succession, although it is measured in days, 
rather than in weeks as in more temperate climates, 
The first butterflies that were seen were Boloria 
Polaris and Pyrgus centayreae, on July 5. Oeneis 
melissa was seen on July 6, but did not become num- 
erous until later, Boloria chariclea and aphirape 
appeared rather suddenly on July 8 and 9; B. charj- 
clea was already becoming worn and ragged by July 13, 
The first individuals of Colias pelidne did not ap- 
pear until July 9 and 10; this species was seen only 
singly until July 12, and reached its peak of abun- 
dance on July 20, Hesperia borealis was first seen 
on July 17. The remaining species were so local, 
searce, or inconspicuous that the dates on which 
they were captured are probably not an accurate in- 
dex of their true flight periods, The last butter- 
flies seen were Boloria aphirape and B, selene, tak- 
en at 2200 feet on July 30. Butterflies of any kind 
were seen on only fifteen different days, This must 
represent almost the total flying season for the 
year. 


More striking than the seasonal succession of 
the species was their altitudinal zonation, The 
range of altitudes investigated is a critical one, 
as it includes the tree line at about 2400 feet, 
Three species, Boloria polaris, Oeneis melissa, and 
Plebeius aquilo, were at home only above tree line, 
Of these, B, polaris was common from 2400 to 2700 
feet; P. aquilo was seen only on bare tundra at 
about 2700 feet, and 0. melissa was encountered only 
on rocky hilltops at 2800 feet. Colias pelidne 
ranged freely everywhere above and below tree line 
except on the highest hilltops, Boloria chariclea 
was abundant everywhere below tree line; it occas— 
ionally strayed above tree line, but was not nearly 
so numerous there. Pyrgus centaureae had a similar 
distribution. Boloria aphirape did not go quite so 
high as B, chariclea, and was confined chiefly to 
sheltered valleys and ravines. Hesperia borealis 
was found only on the grassy beds of dried-up lakes 
at from 2200 to 2400 feet, but doubtless occurs also 
in suitable localities at lesser elevations, Bolor= 
ia selene and Plebeius scudderi were found only in a 
damp place at about 2200 feet, on a long slope fac- 
ing eastward into a broad, low valley. 


Detailed notes on the various species follow, I 
am indebted to my colleague, Dr. T.N. Freeman, for 
making the determinations, which he asks me to con- 
sider as tentative until the northern butterflies 
are more thoroughly studied, 


Boloria selene atrocostalis Huard, This was the 
sole southern species encountered, It was found in 


only a single locality, a marshy hillside at about 
2200 feet. The first specimens were taken on July 27, 
but on this date they were already badly worn, and 
must have been flying for some days before they were 
discovered. The specimens were not particularly ac- 
tive, and were easily captured. 
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Boloria aphirape triclaris Hbn, This species 
was moderately abundant, although somewhat local, It 
was most frequently encountered in sheltered valleys, 
at altitudes up to about 2300 feet. It flew rapidly 
at about waist height, in and out among dwarf willows 
and birches, rarely settling. The first specimens 
were seen on July 9 and one was seen as late as July 
30. 


Boloria chariclea boisduvalii Dup, This was the 
most numerous and generally distributed of the genus. 


It was common everywhere up to tree line, and single 
specimens were not infrequently seen above, The 
flight was rapid and erratic, bt in sunny weather 
the butterflies would often settle on moist sand to 
drink, and could then be easily approached and caught, 
The first specimens were seen on July 8; by July 13 
the butterflies were becoming somewhat worn; the spe=- 
eles continued to fly in some numbers until July 29, 
although during the latter part of the month they 
were for the most part in very poor condition, A 
female was seen ovipositing on Vaccinium sp, 


Boloria polaris gronlandica Skin, Unlike the 
other species of Boloria, B. polaris did not occur 
normally below tree line, Its favourite habitat was 
the bare, wind-swept tops of the higher hills and 
ridges, There the butterflies, both males and fe- 
males, appeared in considerable numbers, They were 
most often seen in the lee of low sedimentary ridges 
on the flat hilltops, usually congregating behind 
certain favoured ridges; the selection varied from 
day to day, probably with changing wind conditions, 
Individual butterflies were most frequently seen 
flying slowly and with evident effort directly into 
the strong wind, As they approached the crest of 
the ridge and encountered an increasing wind veloci- 
ty, the butterflies would either turn and shoot off 
downwind, to come back and repeat the performance, 
or else settle on the spot and bask in the sun with 
wings outspread. By following the butterfly upwind, 
one therefore had a chance either of netting it 
while it was on the ground or of taking it in flight 
as it sailed downwind. If a butterfly was alarmed 
it immediately turned and went downwind, returning 
to the ridge many yards away. B. polaris was much 
more rapid in flight and also much more wary than 
the other species of the genus, 


Oeneis melissa assimilis Butl, This species was 
numerous, but was restricted in habitat and required 


careful stalking; consequently only a few specimens 
were taken. It was seen only on the highest summits 
of the district. These were isolated, boulder-strew 
peaks crowning the higher ridges, with an average 
altitude of about 2800 feet. The first specimen was 
seen on July 6, and was the only one encountered in 
four successive days of collecting at the higher le- 
vels, These were not revisited thereafter until Ju- 
ly 20, and on that date and July 22 Oeneis were abun— 
dant, They were invariably seen at the very summit 
of a peak, rarely settling more than a few feet be- 
low the highest point, In this situation the ground 
was always studded with large, lichen-covered, quart- 
zite boulders, and on these the Qeneigs normally set- 
tled, The resting position was very characteristic, 
the wings always being held tightly closed, while 

the insect usually sat tilted at a considerable an- 
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gle to one side or the other, The butterflies were 
very hard to see in this position, and were also 

' most alert, so that they could be approached only 
with the greatest caution, If alarmed, they immedi- 
ately flew horizontally downwind, so that they were 
almost instantly carried to safety many yards above 
the lee slope of the hill. A cautious approach, pre- 
ferably under cover of a boulder, allowed a single 
stroke of the net, which was occasionally successful, 


Plebeius aquilo aquilo Bdv, This species was 
encountered in only one place, on a broad sloping 
expanse of caribou "moss" at about 2700 feet, Even 
at this locality it was scarce, It was also most 
inconspicuous, the small size and dull colouring 
making it hard to follow, The flight was unusual, 
being rapid and buzzing, making the insect look more 
like a small noctuid moth than a butterfly. The but- 
terflies rarely rose more than a few inches above 
the ground, and rested fairly often, with the wings 
tightly closed. The species was seen only on July 
20 and 22, but the period of flight is undoubtedly 
longer. 


Plebeius scudderi aster Fdw.(?) What was almost 
certainly this form was seen, but not taken, on July 
27 at a single locality, This was at an elevation 
of 2200 feet and was the same place at which Boloria 
selene was caught on two occasions. The butterflies 
were moderately common, and were settling on a gra-= 
vel road to drink, They rested with wings closed, 
but, because of their wariness and small size, were 
very hard to net. The flight was not strong, but 
was erratic, The insects were inconspicuous and 
rarely rose more than a few inches above the ground, 
and in consequence could be followed with the eye 
for only a few seconds, I later learned that the 
species was not uncommon in the swampy territory at 
the lower altitudes, but was unable to find any af= 
ter the day on which I first saw it, 


Colias pelidne labradoriensis Scud, Although 
this species first appeared in small] numbers on July 


9, it continued to increase in abundance, and even- 
tually became one of the most numerous, Males were 
much more often seen than females, and, like those 
of other species of the genus, they congregated in 
numbers around mud puddles, The females did not 
have this habit, but rather flew freely across coun- 
try, often settling on dwarf Vaccinium bushes; none 
was seen to oviposit, The resemblance in appearance 
and habits to C, interior was striking, I saw the 
latter species at Seven Islands on my way back from 
Knob Lake, so that I was able to make the comparison 
while C. pelidne was still fresh in my memory. There 
was much variation in pattern among the specimens 
taken at Knob Lake, but there was no evidence from 
either habits or distribution that they represented 
more than one species, 


Pyrgus centaureae freija Warr, This butterfly 
was fairly common up to tree line in the earlier 
part of the month, Its behaviour was much like that 
of other species of the genus. The flight was mod- 
erately strong, and the butterflies frequently set- 
tled to suck moisture from wet places on the ground. 


They were most often seen near small, willow-bordered 
streams in the treed zone. Most specimens were tak- 
en between July 5 and 10, but one was caught as late 
as July 26, 


Hesperia borealis Linds, This species was seen 
only on the meadows of bright green grass that mark- 
ed the beds of temporary ponds and lakes in shelter- 
ed valleys below tree line, The butterflies had 
flight and resting habits typical of the group. 
were most active and wary, but often settled on 
blades of grass, where with some care they could be 
captured, 


They 


More precise notes on the taxonomy and variation 
of the various species will appear at a later date, 
when the full results of the Northern Insect Survey 
are prepared for publication, Meanwhile, I hope to 
contribute in the near future some supplementary 
field notes on the moths of the Knob Lake region. 


TYPE SPECIMENS IN THE PARIS MUSEUM 


As a result of a meeting of the staff of the De- 
partment of Entomology of the Paris Museum (Museum 
National d'Histoire Naturelle), it was decided that 
the primary type specimens belonging to the Museum 
were not to leave the Department, Theoretically, it 
had been so for a good many years, but the types 
were, till now, easily borrowed, From now on, these 
will have to be studied in the Department, It is 
already the rigid policy in most other important mu- 
seums, Paratypes will continue to be loaned to pro= 
per authorities, 


As far as the Lepidoptera are concerned, I be- 
gan, about a year ago, to search out the types in 
the different collections, to classify, file,and ca- 
talogue them, Already some lists have been pub= 
lished and others are in press, In this sphere, the 
Paris Museum finds itself very much behind most of 
the important museums, which started this work about 
fifty years ago. 

Pierre E,L, Viette 
Paris, France 


MARKING NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA 


Several individuals in North America planning to 
mark Lepidoptera for flight studies have maintained 
contact with the News editors regarding special 
marking systems they use, It is vital that some li- 
aison exist so that no two individuals will use the 
same mark and thus vitiate the certainty of identi- 
fying marked specimens picked up in the field, The 
use of combinations of numbers or letters rubber- 
stamped on the wings seems to be best for Danaus; 
bright, rapidly drying lacquer=-paints are perhaps 
best for other species, Lepidopterists in locali- 
ties where large-scale marking of Monarchs (D. plex- 
ippus) is possible may wish tocorrespond with me on 
techniques and marks, 


C.L. Remington 


10 SYMPOSIUM ON PHYLOGENY AT AMSTERDAM 


Notice has been received from the Secretary that 
at the request of the President a Special Meeting of 
the Lepidopterists' Society has been called in con- 
junction with the IXth International Congress in the 
Netherlands, The meeting has been called for August 
21st, 1951. Dr. Walter Forster, Vice President of 
the Society, has been designated to preside in the 
absence of the President. Dr. A. Diakonoff is 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee, The meeting 
will be held for the purpose of presenting a dis- 
cussion of special interest to lepidopterists (see 
below). 


Dr. Diakonoff has discussed the plans for the 
Special Meeting with Prof. D.J. Kuenen, President of 
the Congress, and received his full support. The 
Congress will open Friday, August 17th, and close 
the following Friday. Our meeting will be held in 
the Congress building on Tuesday, August 21st, at 
20 o'clock (8:00 P.M.). It will be held through 
our own initiative and independently of the Con=- 
gress, but the President of the Congress preferred 
to put it on the general program of the meetings. 
Dr. Diakonoff accepted his proposal to give free ac- 
cess to the meeting to every member of the Congress 
who might be interested. 


Prof, W.K.J. Roepke and Mr. B,J. Lempke have 
been invited to be members of the Organizing Commit— 
tee with Dr. Diakonoff. The Committee will secure 
all necessary local arrangements. 


The Chairman of the meeting, Dr. Forster, has 
invited a panel of specialists to present a sympos—- 
ium on the subject "THE PHYLOGENY AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE LEPIDOPTERA", The speakers will be from se= 
veral European countries and have been working and 
publishing on the subject. The panel will not be 
announced until Dr. Forster has received acceptances 
from all of the prospective speakers, 


The present need to hold the Annual Meetings in 
North America makes this Special Meeting an excep- 
tionally welcome opportunity to develop the interna- 
tional nature of the Society, Very many of our Eu=- 
ropean members and a few from North America and per-= 
haps elsewhere will be present at the Congress and 
will be able to attend the Special Meeting with its 
timely and controversial subject. Efforts are being 
made to secure for publication at least the essence 
of the symposium so that it will be available for 
permanent reference, 


C.L. Remington 


RESEARCH REQUEST 


Harry K, Clench and I are preparing a study of 
all the Strymon falacer, calanus, godarti forms. 
For this we need every possible specimen from the 
South and from Ohio westward, and especially from 
the far South and the West. All borrowed material 
will be returned promptly upon completion of the 
work, determined; and due acknowledgement will be 
rendered cooperators in publication, Alexander B, 
Klots, American Museum of Natural History, 79th St. 
and Central Park West, New York, 24, N.Y. 


PERSONALIA Vol.5, nos,l=2 


N.D, RILEY has been elected President of the 
Royal Entomological Society of London for the Ses- 
sion 1951-52, [At the Lepidopterists' Society meet— 
ing in New York, December 30th, Mr. Riley was elect- 
eda ria of the Executive Committee for 1951 and 
1952, 


RAMON AGENJO, of the Instituto Espafiol de Ento- 
mologfa, has recently been awarded the high "Alonso 
de Herrera" prize by the Spanish "Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cient{ficas" for his memoir "Fau- 
nula Lepidopteroldégica Almeriense", The memoir has 
not yet been published but will appear some time in 
the future. 


His "Catalogo Ordenador de los Lepidopteros de 
Espana" has now been completed, It can be obtained 
reasonably by ordering Vol.IV, nos.3-6 and Vol.V, 
nos.1=3 of Graellsia from: 


Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cient{ficas 
Medinaceli, 4, Madrid, SPAIN 


Dr. A, DIAKONOFF, whose departure from Java was 
announced previously (Lep. News 4: p.69; 1950) has 
been appointed Keeper of Lepidoptera at the Rijkamu- 
seum Van Natuurlijke Historie, Leiden, The Nether= 
lands, This will allow him to continue his distin- 
guished studies of the Microlepidoptera of South 
Asia, He will also continue abstracting for the 
Lep. News all papers on Lepidoptera published in The 
Netherlands and Indonesia. Dr, Diakonoff is serving 
as Chairman of the Organizing Committee for the Spe=- 
cial Meeting of the Lepidopterists' Society being 
held in conjunction with the IXth International En- 
tomological Congress, 


G.D. HALE CARPENTER, Hope Professor Emeritus at 
Oxford University, has just completed a revision of 
the Danaidae genus Euploea. He has been working on 
this group for many years and has examined well over 
8000 specimens, from all available sources, The ap- 
pearance of Prof, Carpenter's exhaustive analysis of 
this wonderful genus will be a notable event for le- 
pidopterists, 


PAUL F, BRUGGEMANN, formerly of Saskatchewan and 
now a member of the Northern Insect Survey of the 
Canadian government, left March 26th to spend the 
"summer" of 1951 on the extreme northeastern corner 
of Ellesmere Island, near the spot where the "Alert" 
of the Nares Expedition wintered in 1875-76, He 
hopes to duplicate and add to Fielden's records. He 
promised an account of his arctic experiences far 
the Lep. News after his return in the fall. 


Dr. H.E. HINTON, late of the British Museum 
staff and now a member of the Department of Zoology, 
University of Bristol, England, has been working for 
some years on a book on the biology of the Lepidop— 
tera, with emphasis on physiology and morphology. 
Best known as a coleopterist, Dr. Hinton has recent— 
ly worked extensively with larvae and pupae of Lep- 
idoptera and has proposed a modified phylogeny of the 
order(see review in Lep.News, vol.l: pp.33=-34; 1947). 


C.L.R. 
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HAROLD I, O'BYRNE (1898-1951) 


Harold O'Byrne, formerly of Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, and for many years an ardent student of the 
Lepidoptera, died suddenly at his home in Iberia, 
Missouri, 22 January 1951. 


Harold Irvin O'Byrne, son of James W, and Lula 
(De Groff) O'Byrne, was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
21 April 1898, His interest in nature study was 
fostered early in life by his father who supplied 
him with a net and encouraged him to collect butter- 
flies in Forest Park, His early educational career 
was interrupted, however, when, at the age of 18 
years, he was called to serve with the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard on the Mexican border in 1916, With 
the entrance of the United States in World War I in 
1917, he was again called to duty and served in the 
138th Infantry Regiment of the 35th Division over- 
seas until the end of the war, Although much of 
this time was spent in the trenches in France, he 
nevertheless found opportunities to capture an occa= 
sional butterfly which he sent home for his future 
collection, 


Upon his discharge from the Army he returned to 
Missouri where he made his home for a time with his 
mother in St, Louis and later in Webster Groves. 

All leisure time of the succeeding years was there- 
after devoted to studying the butterflies and moths 
of this area and to building up a collection of these 
insects, Upon the removal of the family in 1927 to 
Webster Groves, he was introduced to the Webster 
Groves Nature Study Society, where he found many 
persons having like interests, Chief among these 
were A,F, Satterthwait, in charge of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology laboratory in Webster 
Groves, and Phil Rau of Kirkwood (Lep, News 2: p.62; 
1948), who was particularly interested in ecology 
and insect behavior, especially of the Hymenoptera, 
Rau did much to encourage O'Byrne to make a careful 
study of his specimens, not only in the laboratory, 
but primarily in the field, The encouragement which 
he received from these sources is especially reflec- 
ted in the articles which appeared from his pen and 
was the prime motive in inducing him to make natural 
history his life's work, 


O'Byrne attended the University of Illinois 
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1936-39, at the end of which time he received his 
A.B, degree with a major in entomology. During this 
time he did part time work with the U.S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine in Urbana, Illinois, 
as scientific aide in Corn Earworm and Sunflower 
Seed Weevil investigations, During the summer of 
1939 he was stationed in Danbury, Connecticut, with 
the Dutch Elm Disease control, and in 1940 in Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, as an inspector in White Fringed 
Beetle control, 


In 1942 he was appointed naturalist at Rockwoods 
Reservation near Glencoe, Missouri, a project of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, which position he 
held until 1948, During this time he lectured to 
public school children of the St. Louis area, to Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts and to various adult groups, 
such as garden clubs, civic and church organizations, 
nature clubs, etc., and also conducted nature tours 
through the reservation. He also taught a short 
course in natural history at Washington University, 
both in the classroom and in the field, 


In 1948 O'Byrne was appointed Professor of Biol= 
ogy in Conservation College (formerly Iberia Junior 
College) at Iberia, Missouri, and during the last 
year also fulfilled the office of Dean of the Col- 
lege. Here he taught general zoology, boteny, ento- 
mology, and general conservation of wildlife and at 
the same time conducted a course in insect pest con=- 
trol to an adult class during the evenings. During 
1950 he taught an extension course in Nature Study 
at Iberia for Central Missouri State College of War=- 
rensburg. 


O'Byrne was an active member of the Webster 
Groves Nature Study Society since 1927 and served at 
various times as president, editor of its bulletin, 
and chairman of the entomology section. He was a 
member of the St, Louis Entomological Club from 1928 
until its disbandment in 1934 and always took an ac- 
tive interest in its affairs, frequently reading pa- 
pers on his observations and experiments with in- 
sects, He was also a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ence of St. Louis and for a time chairman of the En=- 
tomology Section. He was a charter and sustaining 
member of The Lepidopterists' Society, Other organ- 
izations to which he belonged were the Missouri Acad= 
emy of Science, American Association for the Advance= 
ment of Science, Entomological Society of America, 
American Association of Economic Entomologists, and 
The American Nature Study Society of which he also 
served as secretary-treasurer, 


O'Byrne's interest was primarily in the ecology 
and behavior of insects, as may be seen in the titles 
of his bibliography. He made many observations on 
the migrations of butterflies and the relationship of 
the color of flowers to the visits of their insect 
guests, Many of these observations still remain un- 
published, some in manuscript form, but most of it in 
unworked notes filling dozens of note-books, He had 
built up a considerable collection of Lepidoptera, 
mostly North American, which he freely used in his 
class-room and field lectures. 


Harold O'Byrne married, in 1936, Miss Olive 
Schregardus of Webster Groves, They had a son and 
daughter who, together with the widow, survive him, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HAROLD I, O'BYRNE 


1930. The Night Flight of Diurnal Butterflies. Ent. 
News 41: 20. 

A Recent Occurrence of Catopsilia philea in 
Missouri, Ent. News 42: 15. 

A List of the Butterflies of St, Louis County, 
with arncoceye Webster Groves Nature Study 
Soc. Bull. 

A Melanic ale of Colias eurytheme. Ent. 
News 43: 15-16, 

A Female Intermediate Between Papilio glaucug 
and Its Form turnus. Psyche 39: 35. 

The Migration and Breeding of Dione vanillse 
in Missouri, Ent. News 43: 97-99. 

November Observations on Pieris protodice ver- 
nalis in Missouri, Psyche 39: 85. 

Notes on Butterfly Migration. Byll. Brooklyn 
Ent. Soc. 27: 185-188, 

A Moth Seized by a Bird and Rejected Unharmed. 
Can. Ent. 44: 239. (Reprinted in Proc. Ent. 
Soc. London 7: 83; 1933). 

On the Activity of Butterflies at Night. Ent, 
News 43: 207-209. 

On the Effectiveness of Protective Adaptions. 
Ent. News 44: 57-61. 

An Attack on a Cicada by Polistes rubiginosus. 
Can, Ent. 653 129, 

A Migratory Flight of Catopsilia eutule. 
Psyche 40: 131-136. 


1931. 
1931. 


1932. 
1932. 
1932. 
1932. 
1932. 
1932. 


1932. 
1933. 
1933. 
1933. 
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1934. Papilio troilug Attacked by Polistes rubigino- 
gus while Mating, Bul] Brooklyn Ent.Soc.29:73. 

1934. Vespula germanica Attacks a Living Eacles in- 
perialis. Ent. News 45: 101-102. 

1934. Strymon ontario in Missouri, Ent. News 45: 212, 

1934. Observations on the Life History of the 'Palti- 
more Checkerspot' gran ee d Euphydryas phae- 
ton, in Missouri. Trang. Acad. Sci. St. Louis 
28: 227-230. 


1935. ponecelcn pears e Breeding in Missouri, Ent. 
News 46: 1 


1937. Gregarious Caterpillars. Proc. Migsour{ Acad. 
Soi, 3: 103-108, 
1938, An Unusual Nesting Site of Polistes rubigino- 


gus. Ent. News 49: 288. 

Notes on Butterfly Migrations, II, Bull, 

Brooklyn Ent, Soc. 34: 252-254. 

A Revised List of the Butterflies of St. Louis 

County, Missouri; With a Butterfly Calendar, 

Webster Groves Nature Study Soc. Bull. 3, 

Same Noteworthy Missouri Butterflies: Papilio 

troilus ab, radiatus and a Variation of Lycae- 

nopsis pseudargiolus, Bull, Brooklyn Ent, 

Soc. 36: 124, 

1941. The Hibermation in Missouri of Zerene caesonia 
-and Euptoieta claudia, Ent. News 52: 181. 

1948. Phyciodes Behavior in Missouri, Lep.News 2: 22, 


1939. 
1941. 


1941. 


Edwin P, Meiners 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A REARING HOUSE FOR LEPIDOPTERA 


by William H, Evans 


Sun Valley, 


I have been so successful in raising many spe- 
cies of Lepidoptera in my rearing house, that other 
collectors may be interested in the construction of 
this inexpensive insectary., It, by the way, is de- 
signated by my non-lepidopterist friends "The Bug 
Hotel", where all guests are provided with separate 
suites and are served the menus of their choice. So 
that larvae and pupae would not be over-heated dur- 
ing the summer, a site was chosen in the shade of 
the native ash trees in the front yard. Rock walls 
on two sides, stone steps on another, and a small 
cement drainage channel in front limited the floor- 
size of the structure to 6' x 5'8", 


California 


The framework of 2 x 4's is fastened down by 
bolts set in the cement foundation. The back is co- 
vered completely with redwood siding, and the lower 
50 inches of the sides and front, except for the 
screen door entrance, are also boarded up, Above 
this is 27 inches of screen-wire topped by more sid- 
ing which extends to the roof, The sloping roof, 
which is 7 1/2 feet above the cement floor at the 
front, and six inches lower at the rear, consists of 
eisteen 3/4 x 6" planks covered with composition 
roofing paper. Inside, a number of shelves, which 
hold numerous small rearing containers, are attached 
to three of the walls. Small partitions of screen- 
wire divide the space between two rear shelves into 
five breeding cages which have small screen doors 
hinged at the bottom so as to open downward, In or= 
der to allow plenty of room to step through the door 
way, there are no shelves on the north wall. Instead, 
a series of small wooden rearing campartments with 
sliding glass fronts are fastened against the screen 
wire and on top of the horizontal 2 x 4 to which the 
lower edge of the wire is tacked. 


An inexpensive enclosure such as this is very 
suitable for rearing in this region and in Others 
where the temperature never drops below 20° F. Here, 
at an elevation of 1200 feet in the Verdugo Moun- 
tains in Los Angeles County, California, the larvae 
and pupae in the rearing house survived the unusual- 
ly cold winters of 1949 and 1950. With a few changes 
a similar structure could be adapted to the climatic 
conditions of other areas, 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep- 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is 
hoped eventually that our coverage of the world litera- 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included, In the first four volumes of the Lep. News 
1437 were listed. Abstracts give all new subspecies 
and higher categories with generotypes and type locali- 
ties, Papers of only local interest are merely listed, 
Papers devoted entirely to economic aspects will be 
omitted, Reprints are solicited from all publishing 
members and the many regularly received are gratefully 
acknowledged. Initials of cooperating abstractors are 
as follows: [P.B.] - P.F. Bellinger; [A.D.] - A. Dia- 
konoff; [L.G.] - L.A. Gomsny; [G.dL.] - G. de Lattin; 
[C.R.] - C.L. Remington; [T.S.] - T. Shir6z. A can— 
plete set of these pages, for clipping and filing, may 
be obtained for Vol.4 for $0.50, and a subscription for 
Yol.5 for $0.50. 


1, Albers, Th., "Die Boarmia repandata-Gruppe (Lep. 
Geom.), Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Gattung Boarmia Tr, 
III" [In German], Mitt. Minch. Ent. Ges., vol.35/9% 
pp. 241-283, pls.4-5, 17 figs. 1 Aug.1949. A very 
detailed revision of this group belonging to the sub- 
genus Alcis Hb, Figures most of the palearctic spe- 
cies and their oO genitalia. Discusses range of 
group, Describes as new: B. admissaria race kukunoy 
engsis(Kuku-nor); B.depravata race ti ca(Tura, 
Transcaspia) ;B.subrepandata races pallida(Mus-tag-ata, 
Yarkend) and giffluens(Muskulak, Western Pamir); and 
B. diffusaria (Bashahr, no.India), Two new aberra- 
tions named. B.xenica Whli.is good species, [G.dL.] 

2. Andersen, F, Sggaard, "Folelgbige biologiske iagt- 
tagelser af klistermgllet (Endrosigs sarcitrella(L.) 
[In Danish,]. (Denmark) Statens Skadedyrlaborator= 
dum Arsberetning 1948-49: pp.21-24. 1949. Technique 
notes on mass rearing in lab, of E. garcitrella (Oe~ 
cophoridae). (c.R.| 

3. Bank, G., "De kwikdamplamp als lokmiddel voor in- 
secten" [In Dutch], Ent. Berichten, vol.12: pp.433- 
444. 1 Nov. 1949, Notes on mercury vapor lamp for 
attracting moths, [P.B.] 

4. Barth, Rudolf, "Vergleichende morphologische Studi- 
en uber die Duftschuppen der Pieriden Pieris brassi- 
cae und Pierig rapae und der Satyrine Coenonympha 
pamphilus" [In German]. Zool. Jahrb., Abt. Anat., 
vol.70: pp.397-426, 31 figs. 30 Aug. 1949. 

5. Bovey, P., "Determinisme genétique des formes orange 
chez Zygaena ephialtes" [In French], Arch. Julius 
Klays-Stiftung, vol.23: pp.499-503. 28 Feb. 1949. 
Case of incomplete dominance between genes for red 
and for yellow wing color; orange forms are hetero- 
zygotes. [P.B.] 

6, Daniel, F,, "Die Cossiden und Hepialiden der Aus=- 
beute Héne Lep, ,Het.)(Nachtrag)" [In German]. Mitt, 
Minch. Ent. Ges., vol.35/39: pp.226-230, pl.l. Aug, 
1949. Additions and corrections to the author's pa- 
per of 1940 (].¢., vol.30, p.1004 ff). The species 
kulingi, formerly attributed to Phassus, belongs to 
Hepialiscus; Phassus sinensis is a good species, not 
a ssp, of signifera; Hepialiscus altissima Daniel is 
merely a synonym of Hepialus armoricanus Obth. [G,dL,] 

7. Daniel, F,, "Neue Sphingidae Sudamerikas (Lep, Het.)" 
[In German], Mitt, Munch. Ent. Ges., vol.35/39: pp. 
230-234, pls.2-3. 1 Aug.1949. Describes as new: 

otoparce florestan ssp, enti (Tucuman, Ar- 
gentina); Protoparce grandis (Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brasil); Protoparce incisa ssp. pallidula (Vulcan 
Colima, Mexico); Perigonia pallida ssp. rufescens 


(Matto Grosso, Brasil); and Pholus obliquus ssp, or= 
fentis (Blumenau, S, Catharina, Brasil). [G.dL.J 

8. Daniel, F., "Neue palaarktische Heterocera (Lep.)" 
[In German]. Mitt. Minch. Ent. Ges., vol .35/39: PPe 
235-241, pls.8-9. 1 Aug. 1949. Describes as new: 
Lacydes semiramis ssp, brandti (Persia); Hypopta vau- 
logeri ssp. blanca (Bender Tschabahar, Baloutchistan, 
Persia); Chilena laristana (Sardze, Laristan, Persia); 
Holecoce ti Buchara), H. Cle) 
(Thian-Shan), H. ensis (Bender Tscha- 
bahar, Baloutchistan); H. senganensis (Fort Sengan, 
Baloutchistan); and Hepialug carna ssp. va 
ica (Cibins Mts., Transsylvania), (G.abe} 

9. Downes, J.A., "Same Lepidoptera of Western Scot- 
land." Ent. Mo. Mag.,vol.84: pp.203-204. Sept.1948. 

10, Fischer, Ch., " purpuraria Linnée et purpur- 
ata Linné" [In French], Bull. Soc. Ent. Mulhouse, 
1949: pp.73-79, 1 pl. at Nov. 1949. 

11. Florkin, Marcel, Franz Lozet, Henri Sarlet, "Sur 
la digestion de la cire d'Abeille par le larve de 
"Galleria mellonella Linn.' et sur l'utilisation de 
la cire par une bacterie isolee a partir du contenu 
intestinal de cette larve" [In French], Arch. Ip- 
ternat, Physiol., vol.17: pp.71-88, 3 figs. Oct. 
1949. The larva of the Wax Moth itself digests some 
parts of the beeswax; other parts are utilized by a 
bacterium found in the gut, and may be secondarily 
available to the larvae, ([P.B.] 

12, Franclemont, John G., "On the Types of Two Genera 
in the Lepidoptera(Arctiidae and Drepanidae)." Ento= 
mologist, vol.83:pp.199-200,. Sept.1950. Call 
pha, type daminula; Dre » type falcataria, [P.B.] 

13. Freeman, H.A., "Notes on Megat. » with Descrip- 
tion of a New Species.” Field and Laboratory, vol. 
18: pp.144-146. 11 Dec. 1950. Describes as new M, 
evansi (Cochise Co., Ariz.), It is apparently a 
"sibling species" with M, neumoegeni and has been 
confused with it. The two are sympatric tut have 
differences of Habit as well as pattern and genita- 
lia, No figures given! {C.R.] 

14. Freeman, H.A., "Notes on the Agave Feeders of the 
Genus Megathymus." Field and Laboratory, vol.19: 
pp.26-32, 18 Jan. 1951. Detailed notes on oviposi- 
tion and larval and pupal habits of M. peumoegeni, 
M, evansi, and M, mariae, with remarks on M. polingi, 
M, stephensi, M. smithi, with foodplants noted for 
all six, Suggests that M. Tae may be a starved 


form of neumoegeni, [C.R 
15, Freeman, H.A., "Distributional Notes on Papilio 


palamedes Drury and its Subspecies leontia R.& J." 
Field and Laboratory, vol.19: p.32. 18 Jan. 1951. 
Records es from Texas and Arkansas, leontia 
from Texas. C.R.] 

16, Freeman, H.A., "Distributional Notes on the The- 
clinae of Arkansas." Field and laboratory, vol.19: 


pp.36-39, 18 Jan. 1951, Gives records of Atlides 
halesus, St » S. mealbum, S. melinus, S. 


» ptrymon re 
ontario, S, titus, S. edwardsii, S. falacer, S. li- 
rops, Mitoura damon, Incisalia irus, I. niphon. 
C.R. 

17. Freeman, H.A., "Notes on the Genus Yvretta Hem- 
ming with a New Record for the United States." 
Field and Laboratary, vol.19: pp.45-46. 18 Jan. 
1951, Gives key to XY, citrus, Y. rhesus, and Y. 
carus, with distribution notes on each, JY, citrus 
4s the new U.S.A. record, (C.R.] 

18, Freeman, H.A., "New Skipper Records for Mexico." 
Field and Laboratory, vol.19: pp.46-48. 18 Jan. 
1951, Newly recorded are Thorybes bathyllus, Helio- 
petes sublinea, aie ruricola metacomet, Ambly- 
gcirtes celia. C.R. 


iV2, RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA —- cont, 


19, Gregor, F. and D, Povolny, "Further important or 
new discoveries of Lepidoptera from Moravia" [In 
Czech, English summary], Acta Soc. Ent. Cechoslove- 
niae, vol.46: pp.61-62, 1 Feb. 1949. Record Pyralis 
regalis, Stagmatophora tririvella and Phylobrostis 
hartmanni, new to Moravia; notes on some other spp. 

P.B. 

20. Heath, J., "Further notes on the Lepidoptera from 
the Falmouth district of South Cornwall." Journ.Soc. 
Brit. Ent., vol.3: pp.64-65. 5 March 1949, 

21, Hohl, F., "A propos de la nace an de Pyr. cardui 
de Juin 1949" [In French]. Bull. Soc. Ent. Mul- 
house, 1949: pp,62-63. 1 Sept. 1949. 

22, Kaiser, Peter, "Histologische Untersuchungen uber 
die Corpora allata und Prothoraxdrtisen der Lepidop- 
teren in Bezug auf ihre Funktion" [In German], 


Arch. Entwicklungsmech., vol.144: pp.99-131, 22 figs. 
15 Nov. 1949, Relates changes in size and structure 


of these glands to molt and metamorphosis, Work 
done on Pieris and other butterflies. [P.B.] 


23, Klots, Alexander B., "Studies of a Connecticut 
Nexus." The Biological Review (City College of N.Y.), 
vol.13: pp.14-17, 6 figs, March 1951, Popular ac- 
count of interrelationships on Alder (Alnug incana) 
of Wooly Aphid, its predators (larvae of Feniseca 
tarquiniys and a syrphid fly), and its attendant 
ants, Fine photos including larva, pupae, and adult 
of Feniseca. [C.R.] 

24. de Lucca, C., "Further Notes on Lepidoptera Hetero- 
cera from Malta." Ent. Mo. Mag.,vol.85:p.191. July 
1949. New records: 8 Noctuidae, 2 Geometridae, [P.B.] 

25. McClung, Robert M., Sphinx, The Story of a Cater— 
Pillar, 48 pp.; i111. William Morrow and 'Co., “New 
York, 1949. 

26. MacGillavry, D., "Een kleine waarneming bij Vanes- 
pa atalanta L." [In Dutch; A stray note on V.g.J. 
Ent. Berichten, vol.12: p.453. 1 Nov. 1949. Obser= 
vations on reflection of sunlight by the wing of 
this species, [A.D.] 

27. Martin, Lloyd M., "Spectrum on Wings." Arizona 
Highways, vol.27, no.4: ppe4-1l, 12 col.photos. Apr. 
1951. Popular account of Arizona Lepidoptera, illus- 
trated by large photos in color of Arachnis picta 
hampsoni, Papilio philenor, Agapema galbina, Cisthene 
gchwarziorum, Automeris pamina aurosea, Pholus ty- 
phon, Arctonotus terlootii, Miracavera brillians, 


are gelicataria, Neumoegenia poetica, Papilio 
» Bupackardia calleta. [C.R. 


aes Muapratt, Vera M,, "Pyrameis atalanta L." [In 
French]. Bull. Soc, Ent. Mulhouse, 1949: pp.61-62. 
1 Sept. 1949. 

29. Narbel, M., "La maturation chez Solenobla spec. 

ic! enol. Dee) parthénogenétique Lepid. Psychi- 

des). Communication préliminaire’ [In French]. 
Arch. Julius Klaug-Stiftung, vol.23: pp.574-576, 1 
pl. 28 Feb, 1949. Maturation divisions in egg des- 


eribed and aired. [P.B.] 
30. Obraztsov, N., "Vorlaufige kritisch-systematische 
Notiz tiber die Gattungen Olethreutes Hb. und Exarte- 


ma Clem." [In German], Entom. Zeitschr., vol.59: 
ppe45-48. 15 June 1949, It is not possible to dis- 
tinguish correctly these genera only by the dorsal 
involution of the interior margin of the hind wings. 
The species involved must be united provisionally in 
one genus. [G.aL. ] 

31. Obraztsov, N., "Neue und wenig bekannte Tortrici- 


den-Arten und -Formen" [In German], Mitt.Munch. Ent. 
Ges., vol.35/39: pp.198=210, 6 figs. 1 Aug. 1949. 


Discusses several doubtful species and forms of Tor= 
tricidae, especially the genitalia: Archips betulansa 
Hb, has priority over decretana Tr.; A. gilvana Ev. Ev. 

over roseana (and partim of Cho of Choristoneura diversana) ; 
Aethes chersonana Obr, is a synonym of A, diacrisia- 
ma Rbl.; Gypsonoma cnephasiana Obr. is only a subsp. 


Vol.5, nos.1-2 


of G, oppressana Tr, Figures ape of Polychro- 
sis cognate, Phiarie delitana, gh. umbrosana, Ortho- 


taenia striana, 0, capreolang, 0. helvinana, 

Tampha tashi » and D, she Describes 
as new: Polychrosis opens | Berianse Pst 
Orthotaenia striana ssp, (Dzharkent, 


east Semiretshje, T. Tyshkan); Spilonota SSP. 
centralasiae (Dasht, pees west Pami SB 
ramphe + (Tahimgan, west Tian-Shan) ; ae 2 ee 
as Ussuch-tshaj, Achty, Cena 

c ssp. (Dzharkent) ; 
Sa (Mt. Bolshoj Tshimgan, west Uo eat 
also names two aberrations, [G.aL. 

32. Obraztsov, N., "Zur Schwankung der Cornuti-Zahl 
bei Perones hastiang (L.) (Lepidoptera, Tortricidae)" 
[In German]. Mitt. Minch, Ent. Ges., vol.35/39: pp. 
211-213, 1 ead 1 "aug. 1949, Records a striking 
variability of the number of the cornuti in Ph, 
which varies from 3 to 6, ([G.dL.] 

33. Obraztsov, N., "Eine neue Perones Curt.-Art aus 
N.-Syrien" (In German], Mitt. Munch. Ent. Ges,, 
vol.35/39: pp.224~226, 2 figs. 1 Aug. 1949. Des- 
eribes as new: P, ostheldert (Maras, Taurus, s.e. 
Turkey) and figures genitalia of the single Q- [G.dL,] 

34. Roepke, W.K.J., "Over de vlinderverzamelingen van 
het Naturhistoriska Riksmuseet te Stockholm" [In 
Dutch; On collections of Lepidoptera in the N,R. at 
Stockholm], Verslag 8e Herfstvergadering Neder].Ent. 
Ver., ppecviii-cx. 1 Aug. 1949. Impressions of a 
short visit to the Stockholm Museum during the 8th 
Intern, Congress of Entomology, Very interesting are 
the following collections: Dr. R, Malaise's Burma 
Expedition 1934, so far only partially studied by F. 
Bryk; a small old collection from the Malay Archipe- 
lago, in which Aurivillus' types; a rich African col- 
lection studied by Aurivillus, with many types; an 
interesting local collection with nice series of Par— 
nassius, Colias, Osneis, Argynnis; a large collection 
made by Malaise in Korea and studied by Bryk, [A.D.] 

35. Seiler, J., esulate aus einer we zwis- 
chen Solenobi F, R. x Solenobia fumo- 
Se Pa Psychidae) mit Intersexualitat in 

"" [In German]. Arch, Julius Klaus-Stiftung, vol. 
a pp.124-154, Ip figs. 1949. Mechanism of inter— 
sex formation said to be the same as for the triploid 
intersexes of S, triquetrella. [P.B.] 

36. Shillito, James F,, "Notes on Insects Visiting 
Diseased Elms." Ent. Mo. Mag., vol.83: pp.290-292. 
Dec, 1949. Attempts to assign the spp., including 
10 Lepidoptera, to their niches in the biocoenosis 
created by the diseased trees, [P.B.] 

37. Tuurala, Osmo, "On the Physiology of the Facetted 
Eye" [In Seema summaries in Finnish and English], 
Ann, Ent. Fennici, vol.14, suppl.: pp.219224, 9 
figs. 1949. Summary of structure, with a classifi- 
cation of the superposition eyes of Lepidoptera 
based on the nature of pigment migration in adapta- 
tion to light, [P.B. ] 

38, Waloff, N., "Observations on larvae of E 
elutella Taos (Lep. Phycitidae) during dtapase 
Trans. R. Ent. Soc. London, vol.100: pp.147-159, 1 
fig. 15 June 1949. Discussion of voltinism and phy- 
siology of diapause, Suggests that in this species 
a prerequisite for release of pupation hormone is loss 
of about 35% of weight of diapausing larva. [P.B.] 

39. Way, M.J., B. Hopkins, P.M. Smith, *Photoperiod- 
ism and Diapause in Insects," Nature, vol.164: p. 
615. 8 Oct. 1949. Artificially increased day length 
inhibits normal winter diapause in Diataraxea olera- 
cea (2% diapausing pupae in stocks raised under con 
stant light, as opposed to 100% for 4 or 8 hrs, of 
daylight. out of 24). Some preliminary success also 
obtained with Pieris brassicae and Mamestra brassi- 

cae. {P.B.] 


1951 
NOTICES BY MEMBERS 


All members may use this column to advertise their 
offerings and needs in Lepidoptera, There is no 
cost for this service, Unless withdrawn sooner by 
the member, each notice will appear in three numbers, 
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MEGATHYMUS YUCCAE ALABAMAE ex=-pupae 1951, perfect, 
spread. Want exotics and Gulf States rarities in 
exchange, 

H.W. Eustis, 2301 Woodbine Rd., Augusta, Georgia. 


AMAZON, Collector in northern Brazil accepts orders 
for prepared Amazonic Lepidoptera and other insects, 
Walter A, Riffler, Postbox 500, Belem, Estado do 
Para, BRASIL, : 


BUTTERFLIES from Aretic and Far North especially Qe- 


peis, Erebia, Boloria, at reasonable prices. R.J. 
Fitch, 2235 Pandora St., Vancouver, B.C,, CANADA, 


Lepidoptera of the arid SOUTHWEST, Will be collect- 
ing in southern New Mexico and southwestern Texas 
during June, July, and August. Careful attention 
given to lists of desiderata, 

L.H. Bridwell, Box 44, Forestburg, Texas. 

Wanted to buy: SEITZ’ "MACROLEPIDOPTERA of the 
World" esp. Vols.l, 2, 6, 9, 13, English Transla- 
tion, 

G.F, Schirmer, 2912 N. 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
Lepidoptera of the Southwest for sale, papered or 
Pinned. Inquiry invited. Lots of 100, either Rho- 
palocera, Macros, or Micros, priced very low, all 
with full data, Guaranteed first class material. 

F Bate Sala, 1764 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41,Cal, 
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SPEYERIA DIANA, S. gybele leto and letona, and S. 
nokomis | nitocris, oS and 99 with full data, offered 
in exchange for needed species of Erebia and Oeneis, 
esp, the following numbers from McDunnough 1938 
list: 127b-e; 130a-c; 135a; 136a; 138b,c; 140, 143a; 
144b-c; 147; 1470; 149b-d; 151; 152, Also need any 
of forms recently described by dos Passos except 
taygete fordi and rossii gabrieli. If you have some 
of these species but are not interested in the Spey- 
eria, send list of desiderata. 

Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Academy St., Maplewood, N.J. 


Se ee Se eee cee 


Bio Metal standard redwood insect box, new style, 
9x13x 21/2 inches. Screw on hinge. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. $2.25 each, $25.00 per dozen, Al- 
so Cornell Drawers and unit pinning trays. Equip- 
ment constructed to order in our shop, Bio Metal 
Associates, Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

For exchange or sale: the very rare Strymon “aure- 
torum" (Bdv.), Also Speyeria, William T, Meyer, 
4450 Kingswell Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif, 
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Far Eastern Rhopalocera (Japan, Formosa, Korea, etc.) 
Wish to exchange with all parts of the world. Have 
interest in Papilionidae (esp, Parnassius, Archon, 
Hypemanestra, Zerynthia, etc.), Pieridae, Nymphali- 
dae, and Lycaenidae, etc, Inquiry invited. Yoshi- 
hiko Hata, #594, Aburanocouji Buccouji,Kyoto,JAPAN, 


ee Ss ee ee ee 


Speyeria diana ct” caught this season for sale or ex- 
change for tropical Lepidoptera or Coleoptera. Also 
have a limited number of damon. 

Theodore Bock, 70 Ehrman Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio, 
Wanted: Rhopalocera from Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
in exchange for Rhopalocera and larger moths from 
Spanish and European faunas, Very particularly de- 
sire all Papilionidae, Delias, Euplosa, Cethosia, 
Charaxes, Kallima, Euphaedra, Euxanthe, and Appias. 


All correspondence welcomed and answered, 
A, Varea de Luque, 13 Ibiza, Madrid, SPAIN, 


For sale or exchange: approximately 300 Manitoba 
moths especially Arctiidae and Noctuidae, All are 
Pinned. What offers? Charles D, Bird, 1930 Rosser 
Ave., Brandon, Manitoba, CANADA, 

Western U.S.A. Lepidoptera offered in exchange for 
tropical species, esp, from India, and for Speyeria 


diana and Anaea species, 
Mrs, Emily Henriksen, Rt.#1, Sunnyside, Washington, 


were 2 er es ew ee eee ee 
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——: 


IT am considering a collecting trip to the Hudson 
Bay region of Canada next summer but it will be ne- 
cessary to sell part of my catch to defray expenses, 
Write me if you would be interested in purchasing 
Lepidoptera, Odonata, or Coleoptera from this area, 
C.S. Quelch, Transcona, Manitoba, CANADA, 
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Cocoons of Sraslisia igabelae ("Spanish luna") and 
Acties gelene (Indian Moon moth) for sale, 
O.H. Schroeter, P.O. Box 291, Quaker Hill, Conn. 


Join the "Pupa of the Month Club": a pair of living 
pupae, either Rhop, or Macros each month. Also a 
list of other available species of the time, Two 
pair a month for $7.50 per year, postpaid, Four 
pair a month for $10.00 per year. F.P. Sala, 1764 
Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, Calif, 


Have Hyalophorg cecropia, H. pramethea and Anther- 
gea polyphemus cocoons for exchange for living, 
mounted, or papered Lepidoptera, especially Papil- 
fonidae and Sphingidae, Will sell H. cecropia 


only. 
J.W. Morris, 2704 W, Genesee St., Syracuse 9, N.Y. 


oe 


For sale or exchange: Eypackardia (Callosamia) cal- 


leta cocoons, 
Robert Ford, 3266 Ardmore Ave., South Gate, Calif. 


6 Cpt | es) 


16 QUESTIONS FOR PROF, FORBES 


Professor Wm.T.M, Forbes, of Cornell University, has 
agreed to present answers to questions submitted by 
members on any aspect of Lepidoptera study, Ques= 

tions are to be sent to the editor of the Lep. News. 


Q. "Are there any baits that can be used to attract 
butterflies in the North Temperate Zone?" 


A. I have no practical experience with this. The 
usual mixtures for moths are reported to be useful; 
also various strong-smelling things unpleasant to 
us attract some, especially Nymphalidae, For in- 
stance, my only Purple Emperor was caught on a fresh 
donkey=dropping. And perspiration is sometimes at- 
tractive, notably to Angle-Wings (Polygonia spp.). 


Q. "What is the history of the introduction of Samia 
walkeri into North America, where did it come from, 
and to what does the name cynthia apply?" 


A. It was introduced into France by persons experi- 
menting on developing a commercial silkworm of the 
coarser (Tusseh etc.) type, and from France into Am 
erica for the same reason, Cynthia (the Eria Silk- 
worm) breaks into many races, with various foods, 
chiefly castor bean, Lauraceae and Ailanthus; the 
chief commercial strain (ricini) feeds on castor oil 
plant. Ours is advena Packard and probably came 
from southern China. Cynthia is the correct name 
for the species as a whole, and is generally applied 
to the brown race from Java, though Drury states his 
specimen came from China, 

W.T.M.Fe 


FOOTNOTE ON PAPILIO 


In connection with F, Martin Brown's recent ana— 


lysis of Papilio (Lep, News 4: p.63) the following 
slight notes may be of interest, 


A good character to separate the two main groups 
of the fluted Papilios is the very long fringe on 
the inner margin in group B, It is not always equal 
ly well developed, and can be easily overlooked, 
@.2., in homerus itself; but it is very striking in 
the forms with weak toothing of the costal edge, 
such as zagreys and euterpinus. 


The early stages show that the troilus and glau- 
Gus groups are much closer to each other than either 
is to the thoas and anchisiades groups, which in 
turn are closely related. In fact the glaucus and 
troilus groups have the ONLY larvae above the skip= 
pers with a fully functional outer row of hooks on 
the prolegs, adapted only to walking on a silk sheet. 
Also pilumnus, placed by Rothschild and Jordan in 
the glaucus group, clearly belongs to the troilus 
group, and I think the arrangement of the cell of 
the fore wing will confirm this, 


In the protesilaus group, helios from South Am- 
erica is easily recognized by the very large trans- 
parent areas; it is also the only member of the 
group in which the female is taken from time to time, 
and I think the only one of which the larva is knom 
(on taruma, Vite montevidensis, on the authority of 


Prof, Biezanko). 
Wm, T.M. Forbes 
Ithaca, New York 


AD CHANGES Vol.5, nos,1-2 


Bruggemann, P,F,, 176 Crerar Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, 
CANADA, 

Diakonoff, A. (Dr.), Rijksmuseum van Natuurlijke 
Historie, Leiden, NETHERLANDS, 

Lennox, D.J., ReF.D. #1, Whitefield, New Hampshire, 

Lewis, Elwyn, 427 E, Rankin St., Flint 5, Michigan. 

Panske, L.G., 2058 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 

Pease, R.We (pvt.), U.S. 51011023, Co.#1 BIG, SCRIC, 
Det. TSU 9600, Camp Gordon, Georgia, 

Preston, F.W. 526 Linden Rd., State College, Penna, 

Rotger, Bernard (Rev.), Pagosa Springs, Colorado, 

Sternitzky, R.F., 300 Farragut St., Vallejo, Calif. 

Vernon, J.B., Det.5, 136th CSS, APO 953, c/o P.Me, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Wilson, K.H., 823 East "B" St., Moscow, Idaho, 

Wittman, R.N., Box A, Borrego Springs, Calif, 


ADDITIONS TO THE MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Booth, Oliver E,,907 Clinton Ave.,Des Moines 13, Iowa, 

Cottrell, G.W. (Mrs.), 70 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

Fager, Edward W. (Dr.), Institute of Radiobiology 
and Biophysics, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Ill, RHOP: esp. Theclinae, Coll. Ex. Buy. 

Fryxell, Thomas, 1331 42nd Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 

Hinton, H.E. (Dr.), Dept. of Zoology, University of 
Bristol, ENGLAND, Phylogeny, Physiology. 

Coll. (larvae). 

Hopf, Alice L, (Mrs.), 136 W. 16th St., New York 11, 
N.Y. Migration, Coll. 

Kilman, Leroy N., 2314 59th St., South, St, Peters— 
burg 7, Florida. 

Marks, Louis S,, Biological Lab., Fordham University, 
New York, N.Y. RHOP: esp. Papilio, Coll. 

Moulines, A., Grange-Canal, Geneve, SWITZERLAND, 

Opler, Paul A., 415 Beatrice Road, Concord, Calif, 

Phillips, G. Lyle, 2746 Adams St., Salt Lake City, 
15, Utah. 

Reuss, F,A. Theodore (Dr.), Barwaldstrasse 4, Pt.V, 
1, Berlin S.W, 61, GERMANY, 

Riffler, Walter A., Caixa Postal 500, Belem, Para, 
BRASIL, Coll. Sell. 

Rogerson, John L., 30 First Ave,, Coniston, Ontario, 
CANADA, 

Rubbert, Allen, 1915 Terrace Way, Bakersfield, Calif, 

Sams, Robert, Jr., 172 Huntington Rd., N.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

Shaw, J.P., Box 1056, Weyburn, Sask., CANADA, 

Sheldrick, Peter, Mt. Kemble Ave,, Morristown, N.J. 

Treat, Asher E,, 51 Colonial Parkway, Dumont, N.J. 
MACRO: esp. Nemoria, Dichorda. MICRO: esp, Ev 
cleidae, Life History. : 

Welling, Edward C., 700 East 240th St,, Euclid 23, 


Ohio, LEPID: esp. S ria, Melitaea, Papilioni- 
dae, etc, Sugar—baiting., Coll. Ex. 


Zappalorti, Michael, 123 Androrette St., Charleston 
9, Staten Island, N.Y. RHOP, and MACRO: local 
and exotic, Coll. Ex. Buy. Sell, 


DECEASED 


Johnston, Edward C, (Washington). 
Toxopeus, L.J. (Prof.Dr.) (Indonesia). 


PLEASE SEND PROMPT 
NOTIFICATION OF ADDRESS CHANGES 
TO THE EDITORIAL OFFICE 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' SOCIETY 


The object of the Lepidopterists' Society, which 
was formed in May, 1947, and formally constituted in 
December, 1950, is "to promote the science of lepid- 
opterology in all its branches, ... to issue a per- 
d4odical and other publications on Lepidoptera; to 
facilitate the exchange of specimens and ideas by 
both the professional worker and the amateur in the 
field; to secure cooperation in all measures" direc- 
ted toward these aims (Constitution, Art.II), A 
special goal is to secure free interchange among the 
lepidopterists of all countries. 


Membership in the Society is open to all persons 
interested in any aspect of lepidopterology, Pro- 
spective members must be nominated by two members in 
good standing and then become members by paying the 
current annual dues, Memberships are for full cal- 
endar years only, All members in good standing re- 
ceive The Lepidopterists' News. Institutions may 
subscribe to the publications but may not become 
members, Applications for membership should be sent 
to the Secretary, and all correspondence concerning 
membership and general Society business should be 
directed to him, Completed membership forms and re—- 
mittances should be sent directly to the Treasurer. 
All remittances should be made payable to: The Lep- 


idopterists' Society. There are three paying class- 
es of membership: 


Active Members - annual dues $2.00 (U.S.A.) 
Sustaining Members - annual dues $5.00 (U.S.A.) 
Life Members - single sum $50.00 (U.S.A.) 


The minimum fee for Active Members is not suffi- 
cient to finance the News and other Society activi- 
ties, Nevertheless, this fee is kept low so that 
cost of membership will not be burdensome to any 
member, regardless of monetary difficulties in his 
country or private economic reasons, Obviously, the 
Sustaining Members make up the difference, A large 
proportion of the Society members have always main-— 
tained themselves generously in the Sustaining cate- 
gory, Members not yet Sustaining are earnestly urg- 
ed to consider elevating their class of membership, 


Each year a list of all members of the Society 
is published, with addresses and special interests, 


An Annual Meeting is held each year at which 
election of officers and presentation of papers and 
exhibits take place, All members of the Society are 
expected to vote for officers when mail ballots are 
distributed by the Secretary, Special Meetings may 
be called by the Secretary on receipt of a written 
request from the President or signed by ten members. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NEWS 


Contributions to The Lepidopterists' News may be 
on any aspect of the study and collection of Lepid- 
optera in any part of the world, except that papers 
describing new species, genera, etc., or proposing 
nomenclatural changes, should be published in more 
formal journals and will not be accepted for the 
News, Particularly solicited are: 1) review papers 
on subjects of general interest to lepidopterists 
(e.g., mimicry, wing venation); 2) field notes of 
more than a very local nature; 3) notes on well- 
tested techniques; and 4) news of lepidopterology 
(e.g., personalia, societies, new periodicals). 
line drawings are easily handled in the News; au- 
thors should write the Editor for details concerning 
the correct size for original drawings. Photographs 
should be very sharp and have good contrast, 


Manuscripts should be typed if possible, but 
clear hand-written manuscripts are acceptable, ALL 
MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE DOUBLE-SPACED (blank lines al- 
ternating with written lines), and wide right and 
left margins are needed, 


Ordinarily, manuscripts should be in English, 
However, the editors will translate short notes 
which are received in French, German, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or Russian, Authors of longer manuscripts 
who do not find English easy should prepare an Eng~ 
lish manuscript and permit the editors to correct 
the writing, Brief summaries in non-English langua- 
ges are always welcomed at the end of any paper. 


Authors may request in advance about 75 gratis 
separates of any paper over one column in length, 
Additional separates are available IF ORDERED IN AD- 
VANCE, at the rate of $3.00 per hundred for papers 
of any number of pages within a single issue, Ordi- 
narily, the cost of photographs will be charged to 
authors, but the rate is low, There is no extra 
cost for line drawings. 


The editors reserve the right to adjust style 
(citation of references, italicizing names, etc.) to 
fit News standards of uniformity, 
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GEOGRAPHIC SUBSPECIATION IN THE LEPIDOPTERA 
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Presented at the First Annual Meeting of The Lepidopterists’ Sociaty 
New York, U.S.A., 29 December 1950 


I, Introduction: A GENERAL OUTLINE OF SUBSPECIATION 


by Charles L, Remington 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Our meeting this afternoon is for the purpose 
of examining the geographical subspecies concept as 
applied to the Lepidoptera, I shall try to set 
forth some of the general theoretical aspects of 
subspeciation now widely accepted among modern sys- 
tematists and evolutionists, The major portion of 
the symposium will be devoted to the presentation 
of the subspeciation phenomena found in each of the 
several faunal regions or taxonomic groups, by five 
Society members who are authorities on subjects on 
which they will speak. 


Most of us here today are best acquainted with 
North American butterflies and moths, and most of 
us are familiar with the existence of geographic 
subspecies, Some of these subspecies are strikingly 
unlike, such as the Floridian and the northeastern 
races of Limenitis archippus (Cramer), the Viceroy, 
or the eastern and western races of Pachysphinx mo- 
desta (Harris), the big Poplar Sphinx Moth, Some 
are conspicuously unlike in one sex, for example, 
the northern and the southeastern races of Papilio 
glaucus (Linne), the familiar Tiger Swallowtail 
[see fig.1]. But the differences are usually more 
subtle, 


First, it is necessary to state clarly that 
A SUBSPECIZS IS A POPULATION, NOT AN INDIVIDUAL, 
Since a matter of considerable practical importance 
to us is the process of applying a name to any spe- 
cimen we may have, the population concept finds us 
in an occasional awkward spot. Returning to the 
Tiger Swallowtail, we find that in the Arkansas 
population the female is characteristically black- 
ish and that in the Massachusetts population the 
female is characteristically like the male (yellow 
with black lines). I believe that this dark female 
form will be found to be controlled by a single gene 
(pair of alleles), In Arkansas, if we rear adults 
from many female larvae, perhaps a few of them will 
emerge as yellow-and-black adults, A question is, 
can we call those few: "subspecies turnus", like the 
Massachusetts females which they closely resemble? 
And the answer must be, NO, For a clear designa- 
tion we could refer to the two female forms in Ar- 
kansas as "Papilio glaucus glaucus yellow female" 
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and "Papilio glaucus glaucus dark (or normal) fe- 
male", Then a dark female in Massachusetts which 
was known to be native (and not an immigrant from 
the South or an offspring of such an immigrant) 
would be designated "Papilio glaucus turnus dark 
female", A clarifying point in this case is that 

a block of ten males from Arkansas and a block of 
ten from Massachusetts, collected at random, can be 
distinguished rather readily when studied as series. 
If we rear male offspring of our Arkansas yellow 
female, they will be clearly of the Arkansas type, 
and if we rear males from the Massachusetts dark fe- 
male, they will be clearly of the Massachusetts 
type. SUBSPECIES DIFFERENCES, LIKE SPECIES DIFFER- 
ENCES, ARE A COMBINATION OF SEVERAL CHARACTERS, not 
just one, although one character will often suffice 
for rapid identification, 


Fig.l. 


subsp. turnug above, subsp, glaucug below 
(92 on left, ci” on right). 


Papilio glaucus L., 
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It should be added that in Missouri, Maryland, 
and other middle states, the two female forms are 
present in nearly equal numbers, Furthermore, the 
males fall between the northern turnus and the south- 
ern glaucus. There is a rather even gradient both 
in the percentage of the female forms and in the 
less conspicuous differences seen in the males, The 
point at which we draw the line between glaucug and 
turnus is purely arbitrary and thus a controversial 
matter, However, a very convenient method has been 
proposed by Huxley to deal with the even trend from 
one subspecies to another, He calls the steady 
trend a CLINE and the intermediate POPULATIONS not 
readily referable to one of the two subspecies names 
are designated with a "Cl.", followed by the names 
of both subspecies, hyphenated. Using this system, 
we would refer to the populations from the District 
of Columbia or central Illinois as: "Papilio glaucus 
Cl. glaucus-turnus" 1 


A second generalization, which proceeds logical- 
ly from the preceding definition of a SUBSPECIES AS 
A POPULATION, is that MOST, IF NOT ALL, SUBSPECIES 
ARE IN FACT GEOGRAPHICAL; that is, no two subspecies 
are permanent residents in the same locality. For 
Lepidoptera, foodplant subspecies have been claimed 
to exist, by various authors. In most, if not all, 
cases of reported ("sympatric") so-called "foodplant 
subspecies", they are probably two distinct species 
and hybridize little if at all, Examples are Fran- 
clemont's Symmerista leucitys on Maple vs, S. albi- 
frong (J.E. Smith) on Oak, and Rawson and Ziegler's 
Mitoura hesseli on White Cedar vs. M. gryneus (Hiib- 
ner) on Red Cedar, We can say that NO TWO SUBSPE— 
CIES PERMANENTLY OCCUPY THE SAME LOCALITY, for a 
fundamental reason, namely that a characteristic of 
subspecies is that they can and will intermate and 
produce fertile offspring if given the opportunity, 
whereas species rarely intermate at all and when 
they do, fully fertile offspring cannot result, 

From this it follows that if two subspecies did co- 
exist they would intermate so freely that differenc- 
es would disappear and soon only one subspecies 
would occupy the region, 


It must be noted, however, that two or more dif- 
ferent subspecies may be found in one locality on 
rare occasions, but only one is the permanent and 
abundant resident of the locality; all others are 
immigrants whose characteristics are not successful 
in the locality invaded and therefore disappear 
quickly, 


The third major principle I want to consider may 
be shown by describing ONE POSSIBLE MANNER OF ORIGIN 
OF SUBSPECIES AND SUBSPECIFIC DIFFERENCES, Although 
the general PROCESS on continental land masses is 
probably similar to this, the EVENTS may differ 
greatly. 


Let us try to imagine the likely situation for 
one species when the last great Pleistocene glacia- 
tion had reached its southernmost limit, The plants 
very near the ice were lichens, a few sedges, grass— 
es, dwarf willows, and other plants we now find only 


1. See also the articles by Kiriakoff and Remington 
in the Lep. News, vol.2: pp.3-4, 15, 16; 1948. 
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in the Arctic or on mountain tops, Then came a 

broad band of spruce, lodgepole pine, aspen, and 
other plants now found in much of Canada and below 
timberline on mountains, Third came a broader band 
of hard maple, hemlock, birch, ash, yellow pine, and 
other plants now found in the northern States and at 
medium levels on mountains, Each of these bands was 
limited primarily by the temperature range and level 
(suppose that the temperatures in the lichen band 
ranged usually from -60° F, to +50° F,; in the spruce 
band from -20° F, to +70° F.; and in the maple band 
from -10° F, to +90° F,). Now suppose that the sin- 
gle species of Lepidoptera whose subspeciation we 

are following was restricted to the spruce-aspen 
band by temperature-tolerance limits, but that it 
further required a certain wild cherry for foodplant 
and could survive only where the humidity never 
dropped below 50% for more than a few days, At the 
time of greatest extent of the ice all these require- 
ments were met throughout the whole temperature band, 
from the Atlantic coast to the Black Hills, and over 
most of the region to the west in which there were 
only separated mountain glaciers but where conditions 
were profoundly controlled by the presence of the 
great ice mass [fig.2]. 


As the world climate became warmer and the ice 
was steadily melted on its southern edge, the tem- 
perature bands were of course shifted steadily north- 
ward, In this process our Lepidopteron on the south- 
ern edge was being exterminated, but it was able to 
occupy new territory on its northern edge. Gradually, 
irregularities in the terrain were revealed as the 
ice sheet dwindled, with newly re-exposed mountains, 
valleys, and basins creating air-currents which 
changed markedly the rain and snow-fall in their vi- 
cinity. Broad arid zones appeared which were unin— 
habitable for our species and left its populations 
extending southward in tongues and bulges, In the 
mountains the species moved steadily up the slopes 
as the climate became warmer and warmer, In flatter 
terrain the species merely moved northward, leaving 
no southern remnant, Also, in mountains too low or 
too southern the necessary temperature band moved 
right up above the mountain tops, and the populations 
of our species disappeared there, Some of the suf- 
ficiently high mountains would of course be rather 
isolated loops without continuity to the next loop, 
Thus, isolated but thriving populations of our Lep- 
idopteron would be left behind. [See fig.3] I will 
not continue this step-by-step treatment here, but 
you can easily see the course leading to the situa- 
tion we would find today, which I can roughly outline 
as follows: 


The temperature band now exists at sea level 
across central latitudes of eastern and western Can- 
ada and is found on a few mountain areas of the Ap- 
palachian chain, down the center as far as northern 
Michigan and Minnesota, and right down the Rocky Mts. 
into New Mexico and down the western cordillera to 
central California, and with very isolated popula- 
tions in high ranges like the Wind River Range, the 
Rabbit Ears Range, the Grand Mesa, the Wasatch Mts., 
and so on (fig.4). 


We can thus see how our species may have attained 
its present interesting distribution, There are very 
many species with such ranges, examples being Pieris 
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napi (L.), Pyreug centaureae (Rambur), the Col- 
, , jas interior Scudder group, Glaucopsyche lygda- 
Vip hh Vy, / JE y = aes (Dblay.) | 
OC / Ye, mus Dbldy. » Celerio galii (Rott.), Arctia ca- 
\\ Vy VL Sy, ye ja (Linné) and so on. : 
ZY GLACIAL ICE “~~ 


BOTT 


vy 


Now the question arises as to how the sub- 
specific differences appear in these populations, 
differences which allow us to recognize the po- 
pulations by wing markings and other less obvi- 
ous characters. 


2 Lay , yp hy 


Each of the populations of a species is in 
somewhat different environmental conditions, 
and the more carefully we study them IN THE 
FIELD, the more obvious these differences be- 
come, The Wasatch Mts, may have generally pale 
rocks and soil while the nearby Rabbit Ears 
Range may have very dark rocks and soil. How 
does the Rabbit Ears population of our imaginary 
species become dark like the substratum, and how 


| 
does the Wasatch ation become pale like its 
Fig.2. Last Glaciation at Maximum Limit, anette ses Ea 


Suppose that our species arrived in these 
two ranges with a generally gray color and its 
main enemies were birds or mammals which depend 
ed on sight to catch the Lepidopteron, Mutations 
of its genes (the hereditary controllers which I 
have no time to explain here but which are clear- 
ly treated in E.B, Ford's Butterflies*) are ran- 
dom and therefore presumably produce, in both 
the Wasatch and Rabbit Ears populations, indivi- 
duals which are black and individuals which are 
white. The original grays are more easily seen 
than the blacks on the dark rocks of the Rabbit 
Ears Range. Therefore, each of these new blacks 
has a better chance of escaping and producing 
offspring than does any of the grays, and the 
percentage of blacks will rise steadily in each 
succeeding generation until the original gray 
type has virtually disappeared. In contrast, 
all the new whites will be even worse adapted 
than their gray and black brethren and will be 
eliminated by natural selection whenever they 
Fig.3. Glaciation Receding. appear, 


The reverse will of course be true in the 
Wasatch Mts,, where the new whites will eventu- 
ally eliminate the original group and the new 
blacks will always be quickly lost, 


By this process, which I have of course 
vastly over-simplified, we now have a generally 
gray species found over a wide range, but with 
a black subspecies in the Rabbit Ears Range and 
a white subspecies in the Wasatch Mts., all 
three types now equipped with concealing color- 
ation in their respective regions (Fig.5). 


(continued on next page) 


* 368 pp., 58 pls. (34 col.), published by 
Collins, St. James Place, London, England, 
and obtainable from them, or through most 


bookstores, [See review in Lep, News, vol.1: 
Fig.4. Present Conditions. p.33 1947. } 
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One last theoretical point I want to make con- 
cerns THE FATE OF THESE GEOGRAPHIC SUBSPECIES, A 
widely accepted view today is that species always 
arise fram subspecies, This means that subspecies 
are potential species, The sterility barrier which 
we expect between species, with the correlative lack 
of successful hybridizing, is the result of an accum 
ulation of a large number of genetic differences, 
not only of color as in the Wasatch and Rabbit Ears 
subspecies, but also of structure, flight habits, 
courtship patterns, tolerances of temperature, light, 
wind, and humidity, and in many cases foodplant dif- 
ferences, These differences must accumulate during 
a long period of isolation, Otherwise, too frequent 
interbreeding with other populations will continually 
dilute out the differences, Thus, a subspecies may 
become completely isolated for a long time from all 
other populations of the parent species and eventual- 
ly become a distinct species, or the isolation may 
not be complete enough or for a long enough time and 
the subspecies will remain rather similar to other 
subspecies or may even lose its identity entirely, 


Please let me emphasize that my main examples 


have been hypothetical and were concocted to help me 
AFTER ADAPTATION explain theoretical points, No real examples from 


the Lepidoptera have been followed far enough to 
prove these points, although other organisms have 
Fig. 5. been so studied. 


II, SUBSPECIATION AMONG SPHINGID MOTHS OF THE WEST INDIES 


by Margaret M, Cary 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


with environmental differences, with rearing of sub- 
species, with foodplant specialization, or with the 
causes of geographic subspeciation in the Islands, 
ideally situated though they are for such a study. 
Here we find small isolated populations and a most 
; interesting geologic history. The island called 
Rue ihe een Hispaniola, which is divided politically into Haiti 

ae ae and Santo Domingo, has been much neglected even by 

Be 2 7 *. collectors, and the island of Puerto Rico has been 
Wrspamrova Puen": | go denuded of original vegetation, including its 
former magnificent forest cover, by an ever-increas- 
ing population of impoverished inhabitants, that any 
comparison of present subspecies with past popula- 
tions is regrettably uncertain, 


JAMAICATS 


In speaking of Antillean subspecies of Sphingi- 
Map of the West Indies dae I am speaking only of those endemic to the is— 
lands, To illustrate this: - Erinnyis ea g- 

ri Grote) 


phaleae (Bdv.) and Erinnyis lassauxj merianae 
I must speak of this as an introduction to the are found on the islands, but both occur on adjacent 


study of subspeciation among Sphingidae of the An- continental areas. As far as is now known we have 
tilles because very little has been done along this 32 subspecies of Sphingidae on the Greater and Less= 
line in any of the West Indies. Many collectors er Antilles and let me state here very clearly that 


have worked there, and it is one of the very oldest the island of TRINIDAD IS NOT ONE OF THE ANTILLES 
collecting localities, These collectors and taxono=| but a part of the continental shelf of South America. 
mists have noted the many subspecies found in ‘these 

subtropical islands but little work has baen done In this paper I am following Ernst Mayr's defin- 
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ition of a subspecies, found on page 106 of his 
book, Systematics and the Origin of Species: "The 
subspecies or geographic race is a geographically 
localized subdivision of the species which differs 
genetically and taxonomically from other subddivi- 
sions of the species." In dealing with subspecia- 
tion we find two processes involved, the develop— 
ment of diversities, and the establishment of dis- 
continuities, The Antilles are admirably suited to 
a study of subspeciation of Sphingidae through geo- 
graphic isolation, because here we are dealing: with 
small populations isolated from parental groups and 
developing as races which because of localized food- 
plants tend to become sedentary and restricted; with 
repeated invasions in some cases; and with certain 
moths more given than others to variation, exhibit- 
ing diversity in pattern, color, size, etc., proba- 
bly attributable to processes of natural selection. 


I have chosen for special discussion eight An- 
tillean subspecies of Sphingidae, because several of 
these eight have the nominotypical race endemic to 
the Antilles, because some of these eight have a 
marked tendency to variation, because some of them 
seem to illustrate the theory of successive immigia- 
tions to the islands, and because some of them lend 
themselves to interesting comparisons with similar 
species not only on adjacent continental areas but 
with those on our only Western Hemisphere group of 
islands comparable to the Antilles, the Galapagos 
Islands, Phlegethontius sextus, the common Tobacco 
Moth of North America and Mexico, is represented on 
the Greater Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
and Hispaniola) by race jamaicensis, differing main- 
ly in its greater average size, in its brownish 
tinge, in its clouded white bands of the lower wing 
and in slight differences in the genitalia, On the 
Lesser Antilles, especially on the islands of Domin- 
ica and St. Lucia is found the much smaller, more 
monotonously colored race, lucia, with bands on the 
hind wings pure black and white, On Trinidad, which 
is part of the Parian Shelf of Venezuela, we have 
the South American subspecies paphus (Cram.). I 
feel that geographic isolation is the cause of sub- 
speciation here, Various members of the Nightshade 
family (Solanaceae), on which the larvae of gextug 
feed, are distributed through North America, Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the Antilles, There 
seems no evidence here of adaptive evolution since 
foodplants, predators, and parasites, and general 
habitat conditions are similar in all of the Carib- 
bean islands, P. gextus reached the islands long 
ago geologically, probably after the Miocene sub- 
mergence of all but the highlands of the Greater An- 
tilles, and has evolved separately because of isola- 
tion, However, Phlegethontius rusticus is, I think, 
illustrative of different invasions, some of which 
are probably continuing today. The parent form of 
rugticus occurs in North and South America, Mexico, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and Haiti, as well 
as in Cuba along with P, rusticus cubanus, a smaller 
brown form with the brown discal area of forewing 
spread to the outer margin of forewing. P,. rusticus 
occurs in Haiti along with a large and striking nar- 
rower-winged subspecies, very black and handsome, 
called dominicanus, The subspecies of the Lesser 
Antilles called harterti is like the nominotypical 
Trusticus except that the dark costal marginal tri- 
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angle is very light. P. rusticus postscriptus 
(Clark) is found on the Galapagos Islands and it 
may well be that Phlegethontius nigritus (R.&J.), 
found there also, traces its long descent from rus- 
ticus, though here we find a slight change in the 
wing-shape, In P, brontes we have a very variable 
moth whose nominotypical race is in Jamaica and ex- 
ceedingly common, Its foodplant is the yellow-flow- 
ered Tecoma stans, quite abundant on the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles, The Cuban subspecies, cubensis, is 
smaller and less strikingly marked, and has probably 
been blown to Florida in hurricanes, since we have 
caught it there over petunias at dusk at Everglades. 
It is certainly scarce in Florida and I think also 
in Cuba, It probably feeds on another member of the 
Bignoniaceae in Florida, as Tecoma stans is not in 
Florida, In Haiti P, brontes haitiensis is very com- 
mon and is the black and white form of this insect, 
Puerto Rico has the more creamy brown subspecies 
smythi, a large, handsome insect but apparently 
scarce. 


We now come to Isognathus yimosa, one of the 
species which gives rise to at least eight genitali- 
cally distinct subspecies in the Antilles and adja- 
cent continental areas, as well as probably two very 
constant forms in Cuba which may well be overlapping 
ends of circles, Isognathus r, rimosa occurs appar= 
ently only on Cuba, where we also have two most in- 
teresting forms, sometimes listed as subspecies, I. 
rimosa congratulans Grote & Rob, and I. rimosa woodi 
Ramsden, Dr. Karl Jordan, of Tring, believes these 
to be forms of rimosa rather than subspecies and 
since two subspecies of the same species do not co= 
exist as separate entities in the same locality, ra- 
ther tending to intergrade, we shall call them forms, 
But much more study must be done here in Cuba as to 
the definite geographical locations of these two 
forms, their foodplants, etc. In appearance congra= 
tulans has the same tan color as subspecies rimosa 
but lacks the characteristic trapezoidal black mark= 
ing on forewing. I. r. woodi is remarkably differ- 
ent looking, a clouded black and white insect, rath- 
er ghostlike in appearance and very striking, really 
resembling its parent form only in its striped body. 
In Jamaica we find the large and handsome subspecies 
jamaicensis, of which there are only the following 
specimens recorded in collections: - one at the Car— 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh (Collection Holland, Ober- 
thir, Clark); one at the Institute of Jamaica in 
Kingston; and one in the private collection of Ber- 
nard Heineman, In Hispaniola we have I, rimosa mo- 
litor which appears to be quite abundant there and 
4s a handsome whitish insect, In Puerto Rico there 
4s subspecies wolcotti, differing from other subspe- 
cies of rimosa on the Islands by having a much nar- 
rower black band on the hind wing, the ground color 
here being brownish as in I, r. rimosa and I. r. ja- 
maicensis instead of white as in I, r. molitor and 
the continental I. r. papayae. It seems a connect- 
ing link among the subspecies of this variable in- 
sect, Subspecies papayae is also in Trinidad, and 
inclitus in Mexico, while other subspecies of rimosa 
are in Brazil and other parts of South America, 


Pachylia syces syces is found in Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America, though in my long collecting 
experience nowhere as common as P, ficus, In Jamaica 
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vitrinus mus- 
gravi Clark 


PHLEGETHONTIUS 


sextus jamai- 
censis Btlr, 


r. rusticus Fab, 
(not endemic) 


b. brontes Dru, 


AMPLYPTERUS 


gannascus jam- 
aicensis R,&J, 


ISOGNATHUS 
rimosa jamai- 
censis R,& J. 


ERYNNIS 
obscura jamai- 
censis Clark 


domingonis pal- 
lescens Clark 


PACHYLIA 
ces insularis 
Rad. 


SESIA 
tantalus eumel- 
us Jordan 


PHOLUS 
8, satellitia 
Dru. 


vitis hesperi- 
dum Kby. 


XYLOP! 
¢, chiron Dru. 


SUBSPECIES OF SPHINGIDAE ENDEMIC IN THE ANTILLES 


v. vitrinus R.&d, 


sextus jamaicen- 
sis Btlr, 


rusticus cubanus 
Wood 


brontes cubensis 
Grt, 


gannascus cubanus 
R, &J. 


Tr. rimosa Grt, 
(and congratu- 
lans and woodi? 
see text) 


syces cubensis 
Closs 


titan cubensis 
Clark 


satellitia posti- 
catus Grt, 


v. vitis (as on 
continent) 


chiron cubanus 
Ro&I. 


sextus jamaicen- 
sis Btlr. 


rusticus domini- 
canus Gehlen 


{r. rusticus Fab, 
also is here] 


brontes haitien- 
sis Clark 


rimosa molitor 
R.&J. 


v. vitis Linné 


**chiron nechus 


Cram. 


sextus jamaicen- 


r,. rusticus Fab, 
(not endemic) 


rimosa wolcotti 


v. vitis Linné 


**chiron nechus 


sextus lucia 
Gehlen 


rusticus harterti 
Rothsch, 


brontes in some 
form probably 
on L, Antilles 
since foodplant 
(Tecoma) there 


afflictus baham- 
ensis (one spe=- 
cimen only) 


obscura stheno 
Hbn. 


PERIGONIA 


*lusca major 
Clark 


*lusca baham- 
ensis Clark 


satellitia posti- 
catus Grt, 


vitis fuscatus 
R.&J. 


chiron lucianus 
R.&J. 


* These are not 2 subspecies from the same locality but are from different islands. 


**Both Draudt and Forbes have this subspecies occurring in Puerto Rico and Hispaniola; 
I would expect that X, chiron might occur, but not the continental nechus., I have 
seen no specimen from these two islands myself, 
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MEXICO 
AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


PHLEGETHONTIUS 
occultus pacifi- 
cus Mooser 
hannibal mayer 
Mooser 
lucetius nubil- 
us R, &J,. 
lefeburei bos 
sardi Gehlen 
floristan cab- 
nal Schaus 
floristan ish- 
kal Schaus 
crocala tepici 
Clark 


NANNOPARCE 


poeyi haterius 
Druce 
SPHINX 
libocedrus ach- 
otla Mooser 


separatus mel- 
aena R, &J, 


chersis mexi- 
canus R.& J. 
AMPLYPTERUS 
donysa darien- 
sis R.&J, 
SMERINTHUS 
cerisyi sali- 
ceti Bdv, 
CALASYMBOLUS 
myops macrops 
Gehlen 
ISOGNATHUS 
rimosa inclitus 
Edw. 
ERINNYIS 
obscura socor= 
rensis Clark 


HEMEROPLANES 
pan denticulata 
Schs,. 


MADORYX 
bubastus but- 
leri Kirby 

SESTA 
tantalus clavi- 
pes R.&J, 
AMPELOECA 
myron mexicana 
Gehlen 
ARCTONOTUS 
terlooi moosert 
Clark 
XYLOPHANES 


amadis cyrene 
Druce 

thyelia salvini 
Druce 
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it has become subspecies insularig, with the median 
light spots on the costal and lower margin of the 
forewing merging to make a solid light median band 
on this wing, P, insularis is said to occur on His-= 
paniola but I have seen no specimens from there, P, 
syces cubensis is very much smaller, monotonously 
dull brown with only the light apices and costal 
spots distinct, I have syces from Santa Catarina, 
Brazil, in which the light spots are close together, 
almost joining as in insularis, and there is a spe- 
cimen reported from Mexico where this is also true, 


In Pholus satellitia we again have the nominoty- 
pical subspecies in the West Indies (Jamaica). This 
is another species so variable that were it not for 
its constantly double cell-spots, we would hardly 
recognize some of the forms as belonging to this 
species, We think at once of the common P, satelli- 
tia pandorus (Hbn.) of the eastern seaboard of the 
U.S.A. and of the very common P, satellitia lichaon 
(Cram,) of South America and Trinidad, Cuba has the 
beautiful subspecies posticatus, found also on the 
Bahamas, A color form of posticatus occurring in 
Cuba is called cinnamomea, often recorded as a sub= 
species of satellitia, The well know and beautiful 
Pholus vitis vitis of Florida, Mexico, South America, 
and Trinidad is found on most of the Greater Antil- 
les (Cuba, Hispaniola, Puerto Rico) but on Jamaica 
is found the much darker and handsomer race hesperi- 
dum, whose underside is red and whose forewing has 
two instead of three horizontal curving white lines, 
P. vitus fuscatus is found on the Lesser Antilles, 
in general a less clearly marked and more suffused 
subspecies, In Xylophanes chiron we have another 
nominotypical subspecies in Jamaica, with X. ¢c, cu- 
banus in Cuba, and X. c. luciana on the Lesser An- 
tilles, The very common Xylophanes chiron nechug is 
the continental form found in Florida, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, etc, In one night at light in Venezuela we 
took 110 specimens of nechus! 


For easier comparison I have added a table to 
show the endemic subspecies of Sphingidae on the An- 
tilles, a much greater number than in Florida or a 
comparable area of continental South America, espe- 
cially nearby Venezuela. Florida has three endemic 
subspecies (Dolba hylaeus floridensis Clark, Ampe- 


loeca myron chotus Hbn,, Amphion nessus floridensis 
Clark); Venezuela has two (Isognathus rimosa papayae 


Bdv. and Xylophanes germen yurakano Lichy), Trini- 
dad also has papayae and the endemic race, trinitas 
Closs, of Xylophanes neoptolemus, Mexico, however, 
because of its differences in environments, its de- 
serts, high tablelands, and towering snowpeaks, its 
jungles and other natural barriers, has twenty-three 
endemic subspecies of Sphingidae. I have listed 
them all on the table; but one, Nannoparce poeyi ha- 
terius, is of special interest from the point of 
view of geologic history, N. p. poeyi, the nimino- 
typical race, is found in Jamaica, Cuba, and Hispa- 
niola, and for this species we find a subspecies in 
Yucatan, There are geologists who believe there was 
a former land connection between Yucatan and the 
western end of Cuba, This is also suggested by Xy- 
lJophanes porcus, recorded in the West Indies only 
from Cuba and widely represented in Mexico, Venezue- 
la, etc., by X. porcus continentalis R.&J. Unfortu- 
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Cary: West Indian Sphingidae= concl, 


nately the rocks have so far revealed no sphingid 
fossils so we must guess at the geological history 
of our Antillean Sphingidae, Hurricanes and some 
form of water transportation probably account for 
the wafting of these moths to the Islands, perhaps 
in the Miocene after the re-emergence, and there are 
probably continuing invasions of some of the strong- 
er flying Sphinx-moths either by direct flight over 
water or carried via ships, 


There seems to me to be little in favor of the 
idea that the differences between the island subspe- 
cies of Sphingidae on the Antilles are of adaptive 
significance in evolution. All of the Antilles are 
much alike in their climate, foodplants, etc., yet 
the populations of Sphingidae on the different is- 
lands, relatively only a few miles apart, have de- 
veloped into differentiated subspecies, We have no 
wide deserts or high mountains to act as barriers, 


There is considerable evidence suggesting dif= 
ferent invasions of Sphingidae on the West Indies, 
In the case of Erinnyis obscura jamaicensis there is 
evidence of an ancient invasion and geographic iso- 
lation causing this species to evolve into a subspe- 
cies, Erinnyis o. obscura is also caught in Jamaica, 
and this points to a second, much later invasion, 
where the two forms met but remained segregated be- 
cause of developed gene discontinuities, Another 
sphingid moth showing evidence of different inva- 
sions is Phlegethontius rusticus, already referred 
to, It looks as though P, rusticus cubanus and P, 
r. dominicanus had become distinct before the secon- 
dary invasion of P, r. rusticus to these islands, 


Whether the West Indies are in fact purely oce- 
anic islands or are fragments of a continent, the 
Sphingidae have developed as though they were ocean- 
ic islands, Mayr writes, page 173: "Oceanic islands 
are defined as all those islands that have received 
their fauna from other islands or from neighboring 
continents by transoceanic colonization, and not 
over land bridges." Sphinx moths evolved late among 
Lepidoptera. Their distribution on the Antilles is, 
I believe, largely transoceanic, Still, there were 
certain connections geologically among the islands 
of the Greater Antilles that are of special interest 
in viewing subspeciation of Sphingidae, At one time 
Jamaica was undoubtedly connected with Hispaniola. 
At another time Hispaniola was connected with Cuba, 
The distribution of Sphigidae on Hispaniola, so far 
as our insufficient data go, indicates a clear re- 
lationship to both Cuba and Jamaica, The distinct- 
ness of island populations of Sphingidae in the An- 
tilles seems to depend on the size of the island, 
the length of geologic time in its effective isola- 
tion, and the amount of chance dispersal over water 
and through the air, These factors coupled with the 
small size and isolation of populations, with cer- 
tain species which because of localized foodplants 
tend to become sedentary and restricted in range, 
with some cases of repeated invasions, and with cer- 
tain moths more given than others to variation, seem 
adequate causes to produce the 32 existing subspe- 
cies of Sphingidae in the West Indies, 
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III, HOLARCTIC BUTTERFLY SPECIATION AND SUBSPECIATION, ESPECIALLY IN NORTH AMERICA 


by Alexander B, Klots 
City College of New York and American Museum of Natural History, New York 


The term "Holarctic" is used to refer to the 
biota of the boreal regions of both the Old and New 
Worlds; "Palaearctic" applies to the subdivision in 
the Old World, and "Nearctic" to that of the New 
World, Be it noted that in this article these 
terms are used with specific reference to ORIGINS, 
and not necessarily to distributions, Many organ- 
isms now occurring widely in the boreal regions had 
their origins elsewhere, In any attempt to study 
their history we must consider such forms with the 
biota as a part of which they evolved, and not with 
one into which they may have subsequently migrated. 


Thus, a great many of the North American but— 
terflies are Neotropical in origin, Some familiar 
examples are: SATYRIDAE = Euptychia; all HELICONI- 
IDAE; NYMPHALIDAE - Euptoieta, Anartia, Eunica, An- 
aea; most or all RIODINIDAE; LYCAENIDAE - Eumseus, 
Atlides, many species of Strymon, Leptotes, Hemiar= 
gus, etc.; PAPILIONIDAE - P, philenor L., 

L., marcellus Cram., etc.; PIERIDAE- Anteos, Phoebis, 
Kricogonia, Eurema, Appias, and Ascia; HESPERIIDAE 
- Phocides, Polygonus, Epargyreus, Heliopetes, At- 


rytone, Atrytonopsis, Lerodea, Calpodes, Panoquina, 
ete, We must exclude all such from a study of the 


purely Holarctic fauna, 


Again, some of our North American butterfly 
groups are probably autochthonous, i.e. originated 
here, Lacking the evidence of palaeontology we are 
greatly handicapped in considering this. We must 
remember how fossil records, reversing earlier be- 
lief, showed the horses to have been of North Amer= 
ican origin; and the camels to have originated in 
South America whence they spread, via North America 
(where they subsequently died out) to the Palaearc- 
tie, Most likely of our butterflies to de auto- 
chthonous are the Papilio of the glaucus and troi- 
lus groups; all Speyerfa; and, perhaps, Zerene, In- 
cisslia, Erora, and the Tharsalea subgenus of Ly- 
Saena. 


Studies of evolution have shown that no popu=- 
lation can evolve into a biologically separate spe- 
cies unless it is effectively isolated from any 
other population with which it could interbreed,. 
Such isolation, be it noted, is a prerequisite but 
not a cause of evolutionary differentiation, Any 
study of Palaearctic vs, Nearctic speciation and 
subspeciation must, therefore, be primarily con- 
cerned both with the factors that have isolated Old 
and New World populations from each other, and also 
with those which have isolated populations from 
each other within the regions, 


The greatest of these isolating factors was the 
series of southward extensions of the northern ice 
cap during the last geologic epoch, the Pleistocene 
(see Map), At least four such glaciations are 
known to have occurred, alternating with periods of 
glacial recession when a relatively uniform, per= 
haps even subtropical climate prevailed over most 
of the globe, In North America the earliest of the 
glacial periods is kmown as the Nebraskan; the se- 
cond, the Kansan; the third, the Illinoian; and the 


most recent, the Wisconsin, More or less corres= 


ponding periods have been identified in Europe and, 
to some degree in northern Asia, 


CONTINENTAL PLEISTOCENE GLACIATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


Greenland and the other islands were also largely 
ice=covered. Shore- lines varied greatly due to 
changes of the sea level, Note the large unglacia- 
ted area of Alaska, the Yukon, and probably Siberia, 


The ice must have pushed most or all butterflies 
ahead of it as it moved southward. A very large 
part of Alaska, from the Bering Sea to the upper Yu- 
kon was never, however, ice-covered, Perhaps some 
species survived here, Certainly many of the most 
northern species must have managed to survive very 
close to the edge of the ice sheet, as we see their 
descendants doing in Greenland today, But their ran- 
ges certainly extended far to the south of the south- 
ern limit of the ice; and less northern species of 
course extended still farther southward, Moreover, 
considerable areas of local glaciation developed in 
the Rocky Mountain and Sierran systems south of the 
main ice sheet. These two systems (and to a lesser 
degree the Appalachian chain) then formed three ele= 
vated highways along which the northern species were 
able to extend farther southward than in the inter- 
vening lower areas, The north-south mountain chains 
also, be it noted, formed barriers across which 
east-west dispersal of less cold-adapted species 
could not take place, This is in striking contrast 
to the effect of the mountains of Europe and Asia, 
which run roughly across the line of advance of the 
ice rather than parallel to it. 


Then, as the ice sheet receded northward, the 
biota must have followed very closely, As the cli- 
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mate became warmer the more cold-adapted species 
were forced out from the lower and more southward 
regions first, progressively up the slopes of the 
mountains as well as northward. On the highest 
mountains, where the climate still approximates that 
of the far north, some of even the most Arctic spe- 
cies have managed to survive even to the present 
time. These are the well known "relict forms", It 
followed that these mountain populations of far= 
northern species became, in time, isolated from the 
northern populations. In many cases, moreover, the 
mountain populations themselves have become broken 
up into isolated groups, since the mountain chains 
are cut across by areas of lowland sizable enough to 
constitute barriers impassable by the mountain 
forms, Thus was formed, and still exists, the iso- 
lation necessary for the mountain populations to 
evolve specific or subspecific divergence, not only 
from their northern "cousins" but also, to some de- 
gree, from each other, 


A clear understanding of the population isola= 
tions resulting from the glaciations is essential 
to any study of distribution speciation and subspe- 
ciation, To this must be added a host of other iso- 
lating factors ranging from the east-west variation 
in humidity, north-south variations in temperature, 
and local environmental (ecotopic) effects. 


Today each of the mountain systems has some of 
the relict forms, The Rocky Mountain chain, the 
most extensive and continuous, is by far the rich- 
est. The Sierran, with much less extensive Arctic=- 
Alpine areas, and broken by a wide gap between 
Washington and California, has fewer, The Appala- 
chian, much older and more eroded, has only three 
areas where true Alpine Zone occurs, These are: 
the Shickshock Mts, in the Gaspé; Mr. Katahdin in 
Maine; and the Presidential Range in New Hampshire. 
The Appalachian has the smallest Arctic-Alpine but- 
terfly fauna of the three, 


It will be noted that at least four glacial per- 
iods are known, Exact details of the extent of the 
ice in each are not fully known, especially for the 
earlier periods; but probably these did not differ 
in any major way (from the viewpoint of the biolo- 
gist, at least) from that of the most recent, the 
Wisconsin, Each of these periods with its follow- 
ing interglacial period was certainly responsible 
for isolating many butterfly populations, Very pos- 
sibly some of the more distant degrees of relation- 
ship that we can trace today date from one or an- 
other of the earlier isolations, 


Before considering in detail any butterfly spe- 
ciation and subspeciation, we should note one other 
pertinent point, Populations of some of the essen- 
tially far northern groups of the Holarctic butter- 
flies have, by adapting to life in a somewhat mild- 
er climate, succeeded in surviving and even in ex- 
tending their ranges far southward at low eleva- 
tions, Notable among these are species which sur- 
vive as relicts in the true acid bogs of southern 
Canada and the northern United States, Since the 
flora of these bogs is exceedingly like that of the 
far north, a great many plants being common to both, 


adaptation by the butterflies has chiefly consisted 
of evolving the ability to survive during a longer 
warm season at higher temperatures, and has not in- 
volved food plant changes, We thus find such but- 
terflies as Boloria freija and eunomia ("aphira "), 
Osneis jutta Hbn., and Lycaena epixanthe Bdv, and 
Lec., specific or subspecifie offshoots of essen- 
tially northern populations, existing well to the 
southward in isolated populations in bogs. 


Limitation of space permits mention here of only 
a few examples of the various degrees of speciation 
and subspeciation of Holarctic butterflies that have 
occurred in North America, Ignorance is also a pow- 
erful deterrent; for relatively little attention has 
been paid to this matter, 


Zerene, whether regarded as a subgenus of Colias 
or as a separate genus, evidently arose from the 
sex=-patched group of Colias, from which it has be- 
come greatly differentiated, It has extended its 
range to southern South America, Perhaps it, as 
well as the Colias (Scalidoneura) species limited to 
South America, first became isolated during a pre- 
Wisconsin glacial-interglacial period. Contrasted 
with Zerene, Colias meadii Edw. has developed, at 
most, specific distinction from its Palaearctic sex- 
patched relatives, Its two more or less isolated 
populations (the southern meadii and the northern 
elis Stkr.) are now evolving subspecific distinction 
from each other, Perhaps meadii first developed 
specific distinction following the Illinofan glacia- 
tion, and its present subspeciation in post-Wiscon- 
sin, Similarly Colias behrii Edw. and harfordii Hy. 
Edw. of California may represent species dating 
from pre-Wisconsin isolations, the first having 
evolved from Colias nastes stock, the second from 
the C. chrysotheme complex, And the C, eurytheme- 
philodice populations, likewise descended from the 
chrysotheme complex, and at present vacillating in 
an indescribable (and insufficiently known) state of 
partially specific, partially subspecific separation 
from each other, appear to be specifically distinct 
from harfordii and presumably likewise from the Pal- 


aearctic chrysotheme Esp, 


Among our other Colias, the Willow-feeding C. 
gigantea-harroweri-scudderii-ruckesi populations ap- 
pear to have evolved as a distinct specific stock 
with fairly well differentiated subspecies, extend= 
ing from the Arctic to New Mexico, The Legume-feed- 
ing C. alexandra-edwardsii-emilia-christina-krauthii 
population is certainly specifically distinct; but 
its two main components, traditionally called alex- 
andra Edw, and christina Edw., are hardly specifi- 
cally distinct from each other although some defi- 
nite subspecific distinctions can be traced within 
them, 


The distinctive Colias nastes Bdv, has evolved 
some more or less clinal subspecific distinctions in 
North America, but is probably not specifically dis- 
tinct from Palaearctic populations, The same is 
true of C, hecla Lefebre and, perhaps, of C. palaeno 
L. In these species the lack of specific distinc- 
tions between Palaearctic and Nearctic populations 
must be due to a longer period of interbreeding 
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between the Palaearctic and Nearctic, a process fa- 
cilitated by their Arctic habitat, 


Colias is evidently undergoing some very puzz— 
ling changes today, This is commonly attributed to 
a present rapid rate of differentiation, An alter- 
native hypothesis must, however, receive serious 
consideration. Perhaps the pre- as well as post- 
Wisconsin isolation of some of the species was less 
complete (due to strong flight habits?) or muta- 
tional changes during the isolations were less ef- 
fective, or both, As a result, various populations 
of the ancestral stocks of the eurytheme-philodice 
and alexandra-christina complexes split into sub- 
populations less completely genetically differen- 
tiated from each other, And so we see today the 
results of varying rates of interbreeding as these 
incompletely differentiated populations come to- 
gether again. The same situation occurs on a 
smaller scale in the Limenitis arthemis-astyanax 
population, 


Turning to Boloria, a genus similar to Colias 
in possessing rich representation in both the Pal- 
aearctic and the Nearctic, and also in both far 
northern and temperate environments, we see a more 
stabilized pattern, There is, in North America at 
least, little evidence of such hybridization as we 
see in Colias. Therefore, we may infer that pre- 
and post=-Wisconsin isolations were more complete. 
Boloria shows, however, some widely varying degrees 
of speciation and subspeciation, 


Both B, freija Thunb, and B, polaris Bvd. show 
relatively little differentiation of the Old and 
New World populations, The range of freija in 
North America is great, extending all across the 
Arctic and south in the mountains into Colorado and 
in bogs into Quebec, Despite this, little subspe- 
ciation is evident. The far northern population is 
distinguishable as the large and dark tarquinius 
Curtis; and perhaps both natazhati Gibson and nabo=- 
kovi Stallings and Turner from the northern Cana= 
dian-Alaskan mountains represent a similar local 
subspeciation, Elsewhere no distinct subspecies of 
freija are discernible, 


Boloria titania Esp., sunomia Esp,, and selene 
L. are even more widely distributed in both the 
Palaearctic and the Nearctic; but in contrast to 
polaris and freija these species have broken into 
a great number of subspecies, B, chariclea Schnei- 
der of the true Arctic may or may not be considered 
conspecific with titania, depending on one's ten- 
dency to "lump" or "split", But in any case we can 
clearly place in titania the Nearctic subspecies 
boisduvalii Dup., grandis B, and McD., rainieri B. 
and MecD., ingens B, and McD., helena Edw., and mon- 
tina Seud. In eunomia we may place denali Klots, 
triclaris Hbn., dawsoni B, and McD., laddi Klots, 
and caelestis Hemming. In selene we may place al=- 
boquina Holl,, atrocostalis Huard, tollandensis B, 
and Benj., terra=novae Holl., nebraskensis Holl,, 
myrina Cram, and marilandica A. H, Clark, Of all 
our species of Boloria, selene has been most able 
to adapt to more southern conditions, which ex- 
plains its wide range and has permitted its great 
subspeciation, 
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In the frigea group of Boloria some rather more 
fundamental splits have occurred, In the Nearctic 
occur four distinct species, of which at least two 
(and perhaps all four) are endemic, B, frigga Thunb, 
and B, improba Butler occur in both Old and New 
Worlds but have, as far as we know (northern Asiatic 
material is lacking) greater range and differentia- 
tion in the Nearctic, B, frigga has at least two 
northern subspecies, gibsoni B, and Benj. and saga 
Staud,, and a third, sagata B, and Benj, in Colora- 
do. B,. improba, a truly Arctic butterfly, has a 
slightly sub-Arctic subspecies youngi Holl. in North 
America, as well as the Palaearctic improbula Bryk, 
B. epithore Edw, is clearly endemic (British Colum 
bia and Montana to California and Colorado), And B, 
toddi Holl, (=bellona Fab.) ranging from western Ca- 
nada to New Jersey has, like selene, adapted to a 
wide climatic range; but unlike selene it shows lit- 
tle distinctive subspeciation, Only two named sub- 
species are recognizable, ammiralis Hemming and jen- 
istae Stallings and Turner; and the latter is really 
more of a local form than a major subspecies, Very 
possibly the four species all attained specific dis- 
tinction in pre-Wisconsin times, 


Only a few of the Holarctic butterflies have been 
touched upon above, Perhaps, since space forbids 
more detailed treatment, a listing of some of the 
other more prominent examples will be of interest, 
roughly classified as to the degree of differentia- 
tion that has evolved between the Palaearctic and 
the Nearctic populations, The majority of these are, 
of course, the lowland and warmer climate forms which, 
I fear, have been most unjustly skimped above, 


SPECIFIC DIFFERENTIATION: Papilio polyxenes Fab., 
brevicauda Saunders, zelicaon Luc., etc.; Parnassius; 
Anthocaris and Eucloé; Pieris virginiensis Edw., pro- 
todice Bdv, and Lec., beckeri Edw., etc,; Coenonympha 
haydeni Edw.; Cercyonis; Oeneis and Erebia, many spe— 
cies; Euphydryas, Melitaea, and Polygonia; Nymphalis 


californica Bdv., milbertii Latr., and j-album Bdv, 


and Lec.; Vanessa virginiensis Drn.; Limenitis; some 
Strymon; some Lycaeides (e.g. melissa Edw.); some 


Plebeius (e.g. saepiolus Bdv.); some Pyrgus (e.g. 
communis Grote); many Hesperia. 


SUBSPECIFIC DIFFERENTIATION: Papilio machaon L,; 
Pieris napi L.; Coenonympha tullia Muller; Oeneis 
taygete Gey., jutta Hbn., norna, and melissa Fab.; 
Erebia theano Tausch.; Lycaena phlaeas L.; Lycaeides 
argyrognomon Bergstr.; Plebeius aquilo Bdv.; Lycae- 
nopsis argiolus L.; Pyrgus freija Warren; Cartero— 
cephalus palaomon Pall.; Hesperia comma L, 


AT MOST VERY MINOR SUBSPECIFIC DIFFERENTIATION: 
Nymphalis antiopa L.; Vanessa atalanta L. and cardui 
L. 


As previously mentioned, the route between Alaska 
and northeast Asia seems to be the only one by which 
any significant movements of butterfly populations 
between the Palaearctic and the Nearctic have taken 
place, There is but little evidence, and that du- 
bious, of any effective direct migrations between Eu- 
rope and eastern North America, The butterflies of 
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northwestern North America show, in general, closest 
relationship to those of northeastern Asia; and the 
further we trace, south and east in North America 
and south and west in Eurasia, the greater become 
the differences from the meeting point, 


In making such comparisons one must, of course, 
be watchful for the possibility, or even probabili- 
ty, of parallel evolution having occurred in both 
Old and New Worlds, as species became adapted to 
similar environments in central Eurasia and central 
North America, A number of such cases of parallel- 
ism seem to be discernible, One striking instance 
is evidenced by the great similarity of Boloria t, 
titania and B. t. grandis; another by the resem- 
blance of Lycaena p, phlaeas to L. p. americana 
Harris; and still another by the great similarity 
in Europe and North America of the more southward 
subspecies of Vanessa atalanta and cardui and Nym- 
phalis antiopa, Many more such possibilities could 
be cited. 


Detailed studies comparing the Palaearctic and 
Nearctic butterflies are largely lacking, Such as 


exist are weakened by our still great ignorance of 
the Nearctic forms, First we must have studies of 
these on a far more exhaustive and detailed scale 
than have been made, We do not yet know even the 
major subspecific patterns of the majority of our 
species, There must be far more thorough collecting, 
and large collections must be gotten together and be 
made available, on a scale hitherto unknown, to the 
taxonomic specialist, And the specialist himself 
must change his ways and, instead of trying to cover 
all groups in a broad geographic field, must concen- 
trate his efforts on complete coverage of smaller 
taxonomic groups. 


If this is done, there is some hope that in a few 
generations we may come to know the Nearctic butter- 
flies as well as those of Europe are now known, Of 
course, the vital annectant area of Asia will very 
likely continue essentially unknown for much longer, 
Eventually, let us hope, studies like the present 
one (which is really but a superficial survey "con- 
ceived in ignorance and begotten in haste") may come 
to have real significance, 


IV, SUBSPECIATION IN EUROPEAN LEPIDOPTERA 


by Bryan P, Beirne 
Systematic Entomology, Division of Entomology 


Ottawa, 


In a paper of this length it is possible to dis- 
cuss only briefly and in very general terms a few of 
the many aspects of subspeciation in the European 
Lepidoptera. In Europe, most subspecies have de- 
veloped in populations that were isolated from other 
populations of the same species by the great clima- 
tic and vegetational changes that took place during 
and since the Ice Age, Conditions appear to have 
been more conducive to the isolation of such popu=- 
lations in Europe than in North America, The pri- 
mary reason for this is that in Europe the chief 
mountain ranges - the Alps and the Pyrenees = run 
east and west. They, and the ice sheets that devel- 
oped m them, formed a barrier that prevented popu- 
lations of some species from retreating southward 
from north-central Europe as the main ice sheets ad- 
vanced from the north and as the climate deteriorat- 
ed. These populations, being cut off from the main 
populations of the same species that survived in 
Europe south of the glaciated areas, were able to 
develop independently, In North America the chief 
mountain ranges run north and south, so that the 
Lepidoptera were able to retreat southward along or 
between them as the ice sheets advanced from the 
north, and, in general, populations were not cut off 
to the same extent as in Europe, Because of the 
directions of the mountain ranges, too, the number 
of purely mountain species as compared with purely 
northern or northern and mountain species is pro- 
bably smaller in North America than in Furope, 


During a glacial phase, Europe south of the main 
ice sheets and north of the Alps and the Pyrenees 


Canada 


was inhabited by two main groups of species: first, 
species that had inhabited the northern regions and 
the mountains during the preceding temperate phase 
and that had been driven by the expanding ice sheets 
from those areas into north-central Europe; and, se- 
cond, species of which populations had inhabited 
central Europe during the preceding tempsrate phase 
and had been cut off from the main populations by the 
development of the mountain ice sheets, 


In the species of the first group, subspecific 
variation has developed mainly since the chief ice 
sheets retreated, As they are species characteristic 
of cold climates, the climatic amelioration as the 
ice retreated was the main factor in dividing the 
range of each into small populations that could de- 
velop independently of each other, Some retreated 
into the mountains, where many of them became divid- 
ed into small populations, each on a different moun- 
tain or group of mountains, The independent devel- 
opment of such populations is particularly striking 
in Erebia, Erebia tyndarus Esp,, for example, has 
had some 15 described subspecies in the mountains of 
central Europe, Other species retreated into north- 
ern Europe, On the whole, these did not develop 
subspecies to the same degree as in the mountains, 
The main reason for this is that habitats ecologi- 
cally suitable to them extend more or less continu- 
ously over large areas in the north, so that the 
species' ranges are not divided up into isolated po- 
pulations as in the mountains, Some species re- 
treated both into the mountains and into northern 
Europe, These are the species that now have the 
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go-called boreo-alpine or arctic-alpine types of 
distribution, Some of them developed subspecies in- 
dependently in both regions. Erebia medusa Schiff. 
and Dennis, for example, is represented by one sub- 
species in northern Europe and by at least nine 
others in the mountains of central Europe. 


The populations of species characteristic of 
temperate climates that were cut off from the main 
populations of the same species in north-central 
Europe during glacial phases developed independently 
during their periods of isolation, As the ice 
sheets advanced and the climate deteriorated, they 
were faced with three possibilities: they might die 
out completely in north-central Europe; they might 
adapt themselves for life under the new conditions; 
or they might become confined to those parts of the 
ice-free area where ecological conditions favorable 
to them still existed. Most populations probably 
were forced to take the first course; naturally, the 
identities of such species concerned unknown, 


There is evidence that some populations changed 
their habits to survive, A number of species are 
each represented by two races in Europe, one having 
a wide and more or less continuous distribution, in- 
habiting woodlands or grasslands, and feeding on 
woodland or grassland plants, and the other having 
a boreo-alpine type of distribution and occurring 
also in the northern and western parts of the Brit- 
ish Isles, inhabiting heaths and moorlands, and 
feeding on heath and moorland plants, In each case, 
the latter probably represents a population of the 
species that was cut off in north-central Europe 
during a glacial phase, became adapted for life in 
the cold climates and among the heath and moorland 
vegetation that must have covered much of that re= 
gion, and then retreated to the areas where such 
conditions existed when the ice sheets retreated and 
the climate became warmer, While they were retreat- 
ing northwards and into the mountains, the other ra- 
ces of the same species that had survived in Europe 
south of the glaciated areas with unchanged habits 
spread over central Europe, At present the distri- 
butions of the two races of the one species often 
meet or overlap; but in most instances apparently 
little or no interbreeding occurs, as they are iso- 
lated from each other by the habitat differences, 

In some instances, they are also isolated by differ- 
ences in the times of appearance of the adults, as 
in Hydriomena furcata Thunb., whose moorland race 
appears about a month before the woodland race, 

Some of the moorland races differ morphologically 
from other races of the same species and on morpho= 
logical grounds are regarded as good subspecies; 
others differ but slightly and not constantly. In 
the preceding, the term "race" is used for conven= 
fence, It would be perhaps more correct to consider 
the moorland races as distinet species, at least in 
some instances, 


Most of the populations that survived a glacial 
phase in north-central Europe did so by becoming 
confined to those areas where ecological conditions 
favorable to them still existed, The chief area of 
refuge for many of the species appears to have been 
land between the present south coasts of the British 
Isles and the north coast of France, This area was 
land at that time because of the lowering of the 
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sea level that took place during glacial phases as a 
result of the locking-up of great quantities of water 
in the ice sheets, The climate there was less cold 
than elsewhere because of the proximity of the ocean, 
as well as because of the distance of that region 
from the ice sheets and its low altitude, While 
they were isolated there or in adjacent ice-free re- 
gions, populations of many species developed subspe- 
cific characters, When the ice retreated and the 
climate gradually became warmer, these populations 
spread out from their areas of refuge, At the same 
time, other populations of the same species, which 
had survived in Europe south of the glaciated areas, 
spread northwards and westwards, Eventually the 
ranges of the two subspecies of each species met, 
Interbreeding then took place as, unlike the moor— 
land races described above, in most instances the 
two were not isolated from each other ecologically. 
The invaders from the south usually overwhelmed the 
descendants of the relict populations, and the lat~ 
ter now survive only in geographically isolated re- 
gions into which the former were unable to spread in 
any numbers, In some instances, the invaders from 
the south did not reach western Europe until after 
the British Isles had become separated from the Eu- 
ropean mainland by the sea, These species are now 
represented throughout the British Isles by descen- 
dants of the relict populations, Bena prasinana 
subsp, britannica Warren is an example, In other 
instances the new invaders reached Great Britain but 
not Ireland or the islands of Scotland, so that the 
species are represented by descendants of the relict 
population in the latter areas but not in Great Brit- 
ain, The satyrid butterfly, Maniola jurtina L,, is 
an example, its relict population being represented 
by the Irish subspecies iernes Graves, the Hebridean 
subspecies splendida B,-White, and Scilly Isles sub- 
species cassiteridum Graves, That the two subspe- 
cies of the one species are interbreeding where 
their ranges meet on the one land is shown by the 
relatively narrow zone of intergrading between the 
two in such cases, For example, intermediates be- 
tween Aricia agestis subsp. agestis Schiff, and 
artaxerxes Fab, are found where the ranges of the 
two Blues meet in parts of western Scotland, 


Apparently some relict populations were forced 
to become inhabitants of the sea coasts to survive a 
glacial phase in the region of the British Isles, 
and have retained their maritime habits to the pre- 
sent day. Other populations of the same species, 
besides usually differing morphologically, inhabit 
inland localities on the European mainland, many of 
them being characteristically mountain species, Ha- 
dena andalusica Staud. is an example, However, as 
there is at present no known definite instance 
where the ranges of the two populations of such spe- 
cies meet or overlap, it is not possible to state 
whether or not they are ecologically and reproduc- 
tively isolated from each other, and therefore who- 
ther or not they should be regarded as subspecies or 
as distinct species, It is possible that cases par=- 
allel to these may occur on the coasts of North Am- 
erica, Investigation of this is desirable as it 
might throw more light on the origin and status of 
such subspecies, 


This is Contribution No.2785, Div. of Entomology, 
Science Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ca- 
nada, The author is Agricultural Research Officer, 
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V, SUBSPECIATION IN THE MICROLEPIDOPTERA 


by Eugene Munroe 
Systematic Entomology, Division of Entomology 
Ottawa, Canada 


It is well known that in such groups of animals 
as birds, mammals, and butterflies the patterns of 
speciation are largely geographic, and that we can 
demonstrate every transition from minor geographic 
differentiation within a single species to the 
broadest cleavage between geographically represen- 
tative species or even species groups, Such au=- 
thors as Rothschild and Jordan (1903) and Mayr 
(1942) have emphasized the significance of geogra- 
phic speciation, and there is no doubt that this 
process-has been of dominating importance in the 
evolution of the higher Lepidoptera, My own work 
on West Indian butterflies has, for example, led me 
to adopt hypotheses that closely resemble those 
Mayr has advanced to explain the distributions of 
South Pacific birds, 


In such groups of microlepidoptera as the Pyra- 
lidae, similar patterns are easily discovered. 
Contrasting the European with the American fauna, 
we see in some cases a simple subspecies difference, 
as in Crambus hortuellus (Hbn.) or Pyrausta fune- 
brig (Strom.). In other instances there is a spe- 
cies difference, as between Crambus dumetellus 
(Hbn.) and U. rubigalis Gn, In still more extreme 
cases a species group in Europe appears to repre- 
sent a species group of North America, for instance, 
the Pyrausta aurata (D, and S.)-purpuralis (L.) 
group of Europe as opposed to the P, ochosalis 
Dyar-generosa (G, and R,)-tyolumnalis B, and McD. 
group of America, On the other hand, some species 
of Pyralidae do not differ appreciably from North 
America to Europe, Examples of this kind increase 
in numbers in higher northerly latitudes: we may 
cite Scoparia centuriella (D. and S.) or Udea in- 
quinatalis (Zell.). 


Subspeciation may of course also occur in a 
much smaller field, Thus Pyrausta unifascialis 
(Pack,) has three subspecies, one in northeastern, 
one in northwestern, and one in southwestern North 
America, Pyraugta perrubralis (Pack.) also has 
three subspecies, one east of the Rockies, one in 
California, and one on Vancouver Island, Northern 
as against southern subspecies also commonly occur, 
and the dividing line may be situated at different 
latitudes: in Crambus albellus Clem, near the Ca- 
nadian-U.S,A. border, in Phlyctaenia extricalis 
(Gn.) in the middle states, and in Polygrammodes 
flavidalis (Gn,) in Florida, Other, less typical, 
patterns are found in Pyrausta napaealis (Hist.), 
which appears to have one subspecies on the coast 
of California and another in the interior, and in 
Loxostege albiceralis (Grt.), which has one subspe- 
cies in the western United States and another in 
Florida. 


Geographically representative pairs of species 
can also be found in North America, e.g., Oneida 
lunujalis Hist, in the eastern part of the conti- 
nent, and O, luniferella in the west, Even more 
interesting are pairs or sets of species the dis- 
tributions of which suggest that they have until 


very recently been geographically representative, 
Mecyna submedialis (Grt.) ranges from eastern Canada 
westward to the Rockies; on the Prairies its range 
overlaps that of the closely allied M. mustelinalis 
(Pack.), which, in turn, extends southward to south- 
ern California and Arizona, where it is sympatric 
with a third member of the complex, M,. luscitialis 
(B, and McD,),. This combination of ranges strongly 
suggests that the three species were originally geo- 
graphically vicarious, and that they have subsequent~ 
ly become partially sympatric through local exten- 
sions of range, Another interesting case is that of 
the pair Pyrausta ochosalis Holl. and P, tuolumnalis 
B, and McD, The first-named species ranges east and 
west across Canada from coast to coast; the range of 
the second lies along the Cordillera, from Califor- 
nia to the Yukon and Northwest Territories, transec= 
ting the range of P, ochosalis at right angles, 


Thus, in the Pyralidae, as in the macrolepidop— 
tera, we see every stage in the cycle of geographic 
subspeciation and speciation widely exemplified, 

Had we sufficient knowledge of tropical insular fau- 
nas, there is no doubt that we could assemble far 
more impressive and convincing series than we can do 
in the relatively unfavourable environment of the 
temperate continents, There is certainly little 
doubt that geographic speciation has been of consid- 
erable importance in the evolution of the Pyralidae, 


Now, it is worth noting that the Pyralidae stand, 
both phylogenetically and biologically, at a level 
intermediate between that of the macrolepidoptera 
and that of the true microlepidoptera, It is pos- 
sible that they occupy a similar position in the 
field of speciation mechanics, 


The examination of a large collection of North 
American microlepidoptera shows one thing very strik- 
ingly. This is that, except in the Pyralidae, and in 
a few families such as Cossidae and Hepialidae that 
include individuals of large size, geographic varia- 
tion within species is, at least so far as can be de- 
termined by gross examination, almost negligible; 
this appears to be true also in important groups of 
the Pyralidae, 


I am able to give a few examples of geographic 
variation in microlepidoptera argentialbana Wlshm,, 
from the Prairies, with its larger and more heavily 
maculated subspecies britana McD, in British Colun- 
bia; Epinotia hopkinsana Kft., from British Columbia, 
with its subspecies cupressi Heinr, from California, 
A somewhat different case is that of the well-known 
Archips persi » which in western North America 
has what appears to be a dimorphic form, in which 
the costal spot, normally triangular and contrast- 
ingly white, is reduced to a narrow, almost conco- 
lorous quadrangle, I repeat, however, that these 
few examples have been selected, after considerable 
search, from among a great mass of species that show 
no evident geographic variation, 
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Not only do most species of microlepidoptera 
lack obvious geographical variation, but they also 
have another interesting group characteristic: 
they are in a very large part monophagous or nar- 
rowly oligophagous. This introduces a further gen- 
eralization: whereas in many groups of animals very 
closely related species tend to be allopatric, in 
the microlepidoptera this does not seem to be the 
case, but instead closely related species tend to 
be sympatric, being distinguished primarily by dif- 
ferent host plant preferences, We do not have 
enough definite information for the assembly of 
statistics, but certainly the host-plant species 
pattern is dominant in a wide range of groups, of 
which I may mention as examples Acrobasis, Coleo- 

hora, Lithocolletis, Nepticula, and the Aegeri- 
idae, among many others, 


Examining this tendency in detail, we find that 
some specific examples have been well investigated. 
The work of Thorpe (1929) showed the existence of 
at least two morphologically similar, but biologi- 
cally distinct, forms of the European Hyponomeuta 
padella L, These differ in food plant require- 
ments, and behave in mating and oviposition as dis— 
crete populations, Although Thorpe, impressed by 
the morphological similarity of the apple-feeding 
and hawthorn-feeding populations, classed them as 
"biological races" of the single species H. padel- 
la, the evidence that he presents leaves no doubt 
that they are in reality distinct species in the 
Dobzhanskian or functional sense, Somewhat more 
subtle problems are suggested by Thorpe's remarks 
on some of the other members of the H, padella com- 
plex. 


A more difficult situation certainly exists in 
the budworms of the genus Choristoneura., As Free- 
man (1947) has noted, there are in eastern Canada 
two species of this genus which are barely distin- 
guishable on morphological characters, but which 
differ sharply in seasonal periodicity and also in 
their food plants, one being the notorious spruce 
budworm, the other being a pest of jack-pine, So 
far the situation does not differ greatly from that 
found by Thorpe in Hyponomeuta, In British Colum- 
bia, however, there exists a population that ap- 
pears to be intermediate in morphological charac- 
ters between the spruce and jack-pine budworms of 
the east; this intermediate population has been re= 
ported from spruce, pine, and Douglas fir. 


Even finer degrees of difference have been in- 
vestigated in the codling moth, Carpocapsa pomonel- 
Ja (L.). It is well known that in California, 
southern Europe, and elsewhere, the codling moth 
attacks not only apples and other fruits, but also 
walnuts, In California, this habit is believed to 
have been adopted by the species at a time subse- 
quent to the establishment of the insect there as a 
pest of apples. Accordingly the possibility has 
been investigated that two genetically distinct and 
perhaps reproductively isclated populations of the 
codling moth exist in California. The results of 
such investigations have up to the present time 
been equivocal or negative (Boyce, 1935; Smith, 
1941, Basinger and Smith, 1946), A more interest- 
ing case was, however, reported by Armstrong (1946). 
This = the apparently local origin of a univoltine 
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strain of C, pomonella in an isolated pear orchard - 
illustrates very well how microgeographic differen- 
tiation, aided by a tendence to host specificity, 
may play a part in the evolution of microlepidoptera, 


In the microlepidoptera, then, we hive a rever- 
sal of the geographic speciation pattern that is so 
evident in such groups as the macrolepidoptera, the 
mammals, or the birds, With our present knowledge 
we cannot say that the different pattern is the re- 
sult of a different mechanism of speciation; but 
this possibility certainly ought to be investigated, 
To try to anticipate the results of such an investi- 
gation would be premature, and I have no wish to do 
so. I should like, however, to mention one or two 
points that may have a bearing on the matter, 


This pattern of sibling species, apparently iso- 
lated by host preferences, is by no means confined 
to the microlepidoptera, but on the contrary appears 
in a wide variety of groups, among which I may men- 
tion the Chrysomelidae and other phytophagous Cole- 
optera, and the various phyla of parasitic helminths, 
The thing that all these groups have in common is 
that many of their species exhibit a narrow and 
rigid host specificity, which is only under excep- 
tional circumstances broken down, Experimental stu- 
dies have shown that transfer from a normal to an 
abnormal host is usually accomplished only in the 
face of a serious selective disadvantage; the typi- 
cal course of events is for a high initial mortality 
to be followed by the establishment of progeny of 
the few survivors, as a strain adapted to the new 
conditions, No doubt adaptive change might proceed 
rapidly in the new and strange environment, and 
within a few generations it might become hard to 
make the transition back to the original host, If 
the odds against establishment on a new host are 
fairly high, this provides the basis for a mechanism 
that would isolate from the parent stock any strain 
that does succeed in making the change. 


Another theoretically possible basis for the 
sympatric development of host-specific strains is 
provided by the "host-selection principle" of Hop- 
kins (1916); and also Craighead (1921). The princi- 
ple postulates that the species chosen by a female 
insect as a host for oviposition is in some cases 
determined by the identity of the host on which that 
female fed in the early part of her life, The ex- 
tent and regularity of the application of this prin- 
ciple have yet to be investigated, If its validity 
should be established, however, Hopkins' principle 
would constitute a second potential isolating mech- 
anism between strains of a species on different host 
plants, 


Yet a third possibility is that of a sort of 
micro-geographic differentiation, such as was sus- 
pected by Armstrong in the case of the pear-orchard 
strain of the codling moth, mentioned above, Some 
combination of these processes, perhaps with the ad- 
dition of others whose existence is not yet suspect— 
ed, may suffice to explain the speciation patterns of 
the microlepidoptera and similar groups. 


Certainly, whatever the eventual conclusion may 
be, the possibility of speciation governed primarily 
by host-plant isolation deserves attention. Nor 
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should the evolutionary patterns of the microlepi- 
doptera be studied as though they were the anoma- 
lies of some obscure and insignificant group: there 
are more species of microlepidoptera recognized in 
North America than there are subspecies of birds 
and mammals combined; and there is no reason to 
suspect that the proportion will prove atypical 


when our knowledge is extended to the world fauna, 
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VI, THE SUBSPECIATION OF SPEYERIA ATLANTIS 


by L. Paul Grey 
Lincoln, Maine 


[The Symposium paper on the subspeciation of 
Speyeria atlantis (Edw.) was presented with the aid 
of illustrative Kodachrome slides showing examples 
of the more distinctive geographic races and inter- 
mediates, Bereft of extensive illustration a some- 
what different approach becomes necessary in pre- 
paring a report for News readers. ] 


The tangled skein one has to deal with in stu- 
dying and discussing a widely dispersed and tremen- 
dously variable species like atlantis is a matter 
which does not lend itself readily to purely verbal 
illumination, unless the reader himself can supply 
an acquaintance with the material and the problems, 
However, since so little is available in the liter- 
ature to summarize what appear to be significant 
intergradations within the Speyeria complex, a sun- 
mary of the continental gradients of atlantis may 
be of interest to some, if not wholly lucid to the 
lay reader, Statements as to "what", "where, "in 
what direction", and (incautiously, perhaps) oc- 
casionally a "why" and "how" are given below, re- 
presenting my personal conclusions regarding what 
atlantis is and what it does in North America, 


One might say first that this problem is indeed 
an ecogeographic one; for, unfortunately, the only 
known structural characters which are helpful in 
delimiting this species (uncus of male genitalia 
tapers gently to a ventrad-curved claw without pro- 
nounced ventral excavation in the lateral outline; 
female bursa simple, long ovoid, not compound) fail 
to separate atlantis from its closest relatives, 

By genitalic grouping atlantis falls in the callippe 


series which also includes zerene (Bdv.), coronis 


(Behr), egleig (Behr.), hydaspe (Bdv.) and mormonia 
(Bdv.). The species edwardsii (Reak,) falls here, 


also, but is distinct by reason of the abnormally 
lengthened superior valve process, One might pry 
off mormonia, too, because of the delicacy of the 
male venation: this last character is minor and yet 
it 1s tangible, ranking as a good morphological fea- 
ture,] But even if the student learns to use these 
helpful structural differences, it is discouraging 
to have to admit that being left with atlantis, cal- 
lippe (Bdv.), zerene, coronis, egleis and hydaspe 
ends the key with the major difficulties in Speyeria 
still unresolved, Informed naturalists know that 
these species occur with intricate overlapping at 
the same flower heads while maintaining everywhere a 
discrete existence in nature in gradients recogniza- 
bly different from each other, so the matter of de- 
fining the valid species becomes one of following 
these gradients here, there, and everywhere they go, 
seeing now this species, now that, varying here gen- 
tly, there abruptly, dependent upon geography and 
accompanying ecology. And so, to know species in 
Speyeria one must learn both their local limitations 
of individual variation within colonies and also 
their continental aspects of distribution and fluc- 
tuation from this race to that, with all that is 
thereby implied of the necessity to have good geo- 
graphic coverage so as to be able to see the inter- 
gradations between regionally distinct subspecies, 


Quite fortunately, atlantis is classically and 
nymotypically from the East, where it can have co- 
existence only with the species of the distinctive 
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Semnopsyche complex [cybele (Fab.), aphrodite 
(rab. and diana (Cram.)] and with the gaudy and 


altogether unique idalia (Drury). So, we can start 
with something that is beyond all doubt a valid 
species, and we find in eastern material a clue to 
further delimitation, namely, an ecological pecu= 
liarity: this species is partial only to the Cana- 
dian Zone, being abundant in a continuous geogra- 
phic sense only in northern New England and Canada, 
while becoming discontinuous along the Appalachian 
"{slands" southerly to Virginia. 


The collector with abundant material finds that 
eastern atlantis varies considerably more that is 
generally known, Since the eastern series has ab- 
solute characters to separate it from sympatric 
congeners the variation can be studied as an index 
of the amount of color fluctuation to expect for a 
given amount of ecogeographic differentiation, 

That is to say, in the East, Canadian Zone condi- 
tions are rather monotonously similar from Virginia 
to Labrador and from Cape Breton to eastern Manitc= 
ba if judged by the standards one has to use in the 
West where, in a day's drive, ecologic contrasts 
(greater than anything known in this huge Eastern 
territory) ranging from Sonoran to Alpine may be 
encountered, Of course there are considerable 1o- 
cal differences in the East, and yet we have no 
really severe natural barriers nor abrupt discon- 
tinuities, Thus, from the viewpoint of "gene flow" 
it is not surprising to find that eastern atlantis 
is more remarkable for similarities than for dif= 
ferences, There is a gradient ("cline") northerly 
toward brilliancy of silver and increased melanism, 
along with diminution in size, The NewfoundJand 
material shows some constant differences [canaden- 
sis (dos Passos) ]; the Shick-Shock (Quebec) colo= 
nies are perhaps recognizable as a minor strain; 
Labrador, Quebec, Ontario, and central Canadian lo- 
calities support considerable local discal melanism 
[hollandi (Ch, and Ch,)] but these are not sharply 
different races, 


There are four characters by which eastern at— 
lantis may be seen as a rather homogeneous popula-= 
tion with geographic opportunities for genetic in- 
terchange so that "wild" mutations have been sifted 
out and kept within bounds by selection operating 
under similar conditions. These characters are: 
(1) constancy of silver: no unsilvered Eastern in- 
dividuals are known; (2) constancy of dark wing= 
borders above, heavy and fairly solidly black; (3) 
relatively narrow limits of variation of the band 
in the secondaries below, with no outstanding 
changes in color or encroachment of suffusion; (4) 
fairly stable coloration of the disk of the secon- 
daries below, this being notoriously variable in 
the genus: in eastern atlantis the disk does not 
vary extensively and can be described quite briefly 
under only three "lines of departure", these being 
toward a reddish brown, a blackish brown, and an 
olivaceous overcast, 


It has been known for many years that certain 
individual Colorado specimens looked so exactly 
like Appalachian individuals of atlantis that no- 
body, not even the most expert, could tell them 
apart except on the basis of the locality labels. 
In this generation a combination of events has lead 
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us to accept the idea that atlantis does indeed oc- 
cur in Colorado, Since this is a crucial point 
(once we have a beachhead in Colorado the variation 
in and leading out of that state gives us the keys 
to the continent, so to speak), further elaboration 
is in order, The principal stumbling-block is that 
in this western state the web of variation fanning 
out from the atlantis-like types leads in final pha- 
ses to insects a world removed from anything ever 
seen in the East, from brilliant silver to no silver 
at all, from wide, pale bands to wholly suffused se- 
condaries, from light bright reddish to dark brown 
and to sordid dark brick-colored disks, from heavy 
dark borders above to borders with scarcely any suf- 
fusion in the interspace between marginal lines, 


The first requisite to understanding these ap- 
palling variations, material taken in quantity from 
a large number of spot localities, has only been 
available in recent years, and at the same time the 
factual background for a philosophy to rationalize 
these differences has been slow in building up 
through the synthesis of recent studies in genetics, 
ecology, and systematics, In Colorado, and in the 
other Mountain States where variation in Speyeria is 
greatest, there is a huge area of Canadian Zone "is- 
lands" chopped up by a multitude of barriers of var- 
ious strengths, Here, the potentialities for dis- 
persal of atlantis are limited not only by its zonal 
preference but also by its peculiar "stay-at-home" 
habits which many students have remarked upon, Al- 
though a robust butterfly and of vigorous flight it 
does not stray around in anything like the manner in 
which the vanessid butterflies, for example, are 
kmown to do, This whole region is ideal for the 
development of local divergences in a butterfly with 
this sort of behavior, At the same time the isola- 
tions are rendered imperfect because the barriers 
are not so severe but that we may allow for occa- 
sional windblown strays and accidentals, These in- 
truders no doubt act as distributors of the small 
mutations constantly being fixed by selection pres- 
sure in the various partially isolated strains, 

Thus we have it that the "pot is kept boiling", and 
boil it does, as the Speyeria student is well aware, 
This is not a complete explanation of the "why" but 
it is a simplified rationalization which seems to 
stand the test of examination from various angles, 
For example, as atlantis is followed out into re- 
gions where ecology and geography differ by giving 
fairly complete or absolutely complete isolation or 
to extensive areas where conditions of environment 
are everywhere similar, there is a sharp drop in the 
extent of variation displayed by the material, This 
suggests that when left severely alone the western 
populations thus isolated settle down to a fixity of 
type comparable to that achieved by the Appalachian 
spur. 


For whatever the reasons, it can be shown that 
from spot localities in Colorado series of atlantis 
give all intermediates between the various "forms", 
with, for example, full intergradation through sil- 
ver to no silver, wide bands to suffused bands, 
brown disks to brick-colored disks, and so on, And 
when, as in the Front Range, we trace these combina- 
tions leading through electa (Edw.) into hesperis 
(Edw.), or, as in the Grand Mesa area, from electa 
through to nikias (Ehr.), or to various unnamed ex- 
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tremes, we are establishing the relationship of an 

"atlantis" color form to color forms significantly 

different, from which we can "step again" even far— 
ther as we tour the West, 


In going Southwest, through southwestern Colo- 
rado into New Mexico and Arizona, we find the mat— 
erial varying away from the dark Front Range (hes- 
peris) strains, encountering reddish, light-colored 
brilliantly silvered phases (nikias), We cannot 
expect a perfect linear gradient, Occasionally a 
nikias crops up far to the north in a population 
predominantly of the hesperis type, with the con- 
verse being true, also. We find, dependent on 
where we collect in and around the melting—pot 
area: (1) regionally typical color forms within 
which other phases occur sporadically; (2) a rough 
balance between two dissimilar types; and (3) con- 
tinuous clinal variation from Alpha through Omega. 
From a situation of this sort the systematist re- 
treats as gracefully as possible and is happy to 
let the geneticists take over. 


With dorothea Moeck in the Sandia Mountains of 
New Mexico we first encounter the consequences of 
the geography as the Canadian Zone "islands" become 
wider separated with increasingly severe barriers, 
Down the San Juans, Sangre de Cristos, and other 
southerly reaching spurs of the Colorado Rockies, 
variation progresses but carries some genes from 
the north, The race dorothea strikes the eye with 
the impression that here there is but little con- 
tact with the things which have gone before, In- 
stead, although dorothea is a "something" in its 
own right, we can in selected individuals match 
(fairly well although not absolutely) the other 
"something" in Arizona which collectors know as 
nausicas (Edw,), and of the Colorado types can 
match only selected southern Sangre de Cristos ni- 
kias, No hesperis of "atlantis" are seen; this 
transition took place farther up the line, Typi- 
cally, the nausicaa down at the end of this gradi- 
ent are distinctive, with bold reddish color above 
(matched in dorothea), large size (also matched in 
selected dorothea) a slightly more falcate male 
primary and a secondary disk sprinkled with an 
overlay of violaceous scaling, and are notably free 
of extremes of variation (although one specimen is 
known, data beyond suspicion, to show that even as 
far away as in Arizona the "atlantis"-like colora- 
tion has not been completely submerged). 


A further indication that nausicaa affiliates 
with atlantis is seen in the Grand Canyon area sub- 
species schellbachi Garth, recently named, This is 
intermediate from nausicaa to chitone (Edw.), the 
latter being a southern Utah washed-out version of 
hesperis with quite evident relationship back to 
the Colorado storm center, It is probable that the 
Southwest still holds some secrets, but the mater- 
ial now available from scattered colonies tells us 
a story of isolated microsubspecies through which 
nausicaa of Arizona anchors firmly to a gradient 
stemming from Colorado atlantis, A lot could be 
said here which must be omitted for reasons of 
space, Let it suffice that my personal feeling is 
that these isolated Southwestern "abnormalities" 
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are exactly what we might expect from considerations 
of past and present geographic history, ecoloey, and 
genetic theory. Probably much of the subspeciation 
in Speyeria as we know it today has come about in 
the past ten thousand years consequent upon the last 
glacial retreat and the climatic readjustments in 
its wake, 


Leaving the Southwest, and before picking up an- 
other major line of dispersal from the Colorado cen- 
ter, it is perhaps best to dismiss a few "dead ends", 
The material from the Nebraska canyons is similar to 
hesperis and ends against the barrier of the Plains, 
The South Dakota Black Hills, isolated as they are 
by bad lands, have a population similar to hesperis, 
but in series fairly distinct, Here again, as in 
Colorado, eastern-type individuals occur as rarities 
in colonies overwhelmingly Western in facies, This 
happens over a surprisingly large area, from New 
Mexico to Idaho, and if we try to make a separate 
species out of it it certainly does not accord with 
the way argynnid species vary, skulking along with 
various dissimilar races all over the map, This 
Appalachian phase is common is some parts of Colora- 
do, but in some places it is very rare and at the 
same time very different from the associated "atlan- 
tis" variation, It would seem that the most plaus- 
ible explanation is a genetic one, i.e., that the 
particular combination which we term "atlantis" now 
and again breaks through the odds built up against 
its appearance in the various partially separately 
evolved gene-systems of Western strains, In any 
event, the Black Hills series, even with the tell- 
tale Eastern phases removed, still show excellent 
relationships back to the Colorado series, 


The Plateau and Great Basin gradient west from 
Colorado works away from hesperis, varying princi- 
pally toward pallidity, The changes in Utah are not 
radical; affinities are obvious, In Nevada the main- 
traveled highways cross the ranges in passes too low 
for atlantis, It is very likely that if these rang- 
es can be tapped at the 9-10,000 ft, elevations we 
will come into knowledge of something new and 
strange, Certainly the ultimate, far beyond what 
one could reasonably expect even in Speyeria is 
achieved in the East Humboldt and Ruby Ranges in the 
astonishing race recently named atlantis greyii by 
Moeck, Here is a population with very little left 
to show its tie back to mother atlantis, Now and 
again one finds a specimen brown enough to match 
Utah material, by selecting the most pallid individ- 
uals, The average is unbelievably pallid, resemb- 
ling Utah S, zerene platina (Skin.), [We must keep 
our species and races in mind and remember that by 
the time zerene platina gets out in the Rubies it is 
yclept zerene cynna dos P, and Grey and is analo- 
gously pallid, is in fact, in this same locality 
with greyii the absurdly extreme end of the zerene 
possibilities, in just the same fashion that atlan- 
tis here goes off the deep end toward unrecogniza- 
bility.] It is probable that correlation between 
variability and degree of isolation, the "Sewell 
Wright effect" of "drift" in small populations, is 
here as well demonstrated as one could rightfully 


expect, 
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Starting anew from Colorado and skirting west 
of the Divide toward the Northwest, we can follow 
another long and interesting gradient. Taking a 
sample from the Teton Mountains in Wyoming we find 
that we can match selected Colorado and Wyoming in- 
dividuals but that the drift is away on a fresh 
slant, Sampling again in the Targhee National For- 
est region of Idaho, it will be found that it is 
easy to match the Teton Mountain individuals but 
increasingly difficult to find a good "hesperis" in 
what is still rather wide variability, And, again, 
at the other extreme of the Targhee gradient it is 
not difficult to pick out specimens which we meet 
as a predominating type in the Sawtooth Mts, And 
once we are in the Idaho Sawtooths our catch is un- 
mistakably sicklied o'er with the aspect which in 
Oregon we call dodgei (Gund.) and which when we 
find it in the Sierra Mts, of California, only a 
trifle lighter and redder, we recognize instantly 
as the classical irene (Bdv.). Yes, it is a long 
jump from irene to hesperis, and the end products 
are different appearing insects, Also, along the 
way, the variation is simmering down and achieves 
in the end a fairly constant type in the Sierras 
from which the wild mutants have been weeded out, 
just as has happened in the Appalachians and in the 
Far Southwest. The thing in the Tetons, recogniz— 
ably different from hesperis (generally unsilvered, 
much band suffusion) the student will see relates 
to hesperis by reason of the outcrop of numerous 
"Colorado-like" forms at one end of the gradient, 
The other end of this tetonia dos P, and Grey gra- 
dient ties in similarly with the eastern Idaho var- 
lation, Once we get to viola dos P, and Grey in 
the Sawtooths, as has been said, it takes no skill- 
ed eye to see where we are being led. 


Since we first called attention to the inter- 
gradation from hesperis to nausicaa and from hes— 
peris to irene, a few years ago, students have been 
quick to see and admit that however these spectacu- 
lar Southwestern and Northwestern divergences may 
wear their hue with a geographical difference, 
their ties back to mother atlantis are really excel- 
lent. It is when we turn northward on the last lap 
to gather up the last major dispersal, that the 
plot really thickens and we may find some students 
unwilling to go along with our ideas, Here, taking 
the end products, we find the horrible situation 
that in the Manitoba Riding Mountain area there is 
a very light and rather small extreme of the prai- 
rie lais (Edw.) and that we propose fitting this 
dennisi (Gund.), so-called, into our motley array 
stemming from hesperis, Also, to make it really 
interesting, along with this dennisi in the Riding 
Mountains, partly distinct in ecology but overlap- 
ping at the same flower heads we meet again with 
eastern atlantis in the dark phase hollandi! How 
can we account for this? 


Let us turn west from Manitoba, sampling the 
prairie lais as we go, finding them a trifle larger 
and darker in Saskatchewan, still darker in Alber- 
ta. But see what happens when we hit the Rockies 
and again at the northern prairie fringes and in 
general whenever we get to a fringe of the exten- 
sive lais population: the lais elements stay with 
us, in occasional specimens, but we are being de- 
luged with forms which look intermediate toward at— 
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lantis and now and again with specimens which could 
have been taken in the Catskill Mts, This story is 
altogether too long to tell in detail here and we 
still do not have enough material to be sure of our 
facts, The problem of understanding which distinct 
strains we have funneling into and around the peri- 
phery of the Canadian prairies will keep us busy for 
another generation at least, Where do they hybridize, 
where do they keep distinct, what are the mechanisms 
at work? A look at the map should convince one that 
there is a lot of geography involved and a thought 
about genetic processes makes us realize the complex- 
ity we recognize but cannot yet describe with confi- 
dence. We see too many hints of overlap, which cry 
too loudly to be ignored. One thing does stand out 
rather clearly, that the variation in northern Monta- 
na and on to the Banff region in Alberta suggests 
very definitely a gradient from hesperis to lais, 

one which no fair-minded observer with extensive 
material could deny. It looks as though the lais of 
the prairies was an end-product in a specialized 

type of Canadian Zone in which hesperis mutated as 

it came up behind the glacial recession, Perhaps it 
practiced with a bit of pre-adaptation in camas 
prairie pockets along the way, as suggested in the 
intermediate Montana series, 


But how can we explain away the coexistence of 
dennisi with hollandi in Manitoba; can we have two 
subspecies in one place? Certainly the rather ex- 
tensive material studied from the Riding Mountains 
suggests that hybridization does not occur between 
these forms, so far as we can guess from dried mat- 
erial, It would be but one more in a long and ever— 
growing list of knom "ring distributions" if we 
conclude that the Appalachian spur, isolated by the 
warming of the Mississippi Valley from the Rocky 
Mountain stem, has worked north and west to this re- 
union with its kindred. These kindred have apparent— 
ly similarly followed north and east, where Canadian 
Zone has become established and where recent separa= 
ting water-barriers have dried away to permit this 
meeting of end-products from East and West, Appa- 
rently the genic build-up has gone to the point 
where the twain will not now mingle although 
through long series of intermediates, going back to 
the Appalachians and back to the Colorado Rockies, 
we can end up with individuals inseparable to the 
eye. 


Of course, we are finding out things all the 
time which may shed light on our troubles, The 
light prairie lais type goes down the Columbian Pla- 
teau into Idaho, where from Genesee we have series 
similar to dennisi not too many miles away from 
mountains where viola is a subspecies in another di- 
mension, so to speak, And again, Hopfinger, at low- 
er elevations in the Cascades, not a long distance 
from dodgei country, turns up individuals remini- 
scent of Colorado hesperis (!) and occasionally one 
light enough to match Canadian lais. It is ques- 
tionable if these "lais" colonies would hybridize 
with the dodgei-viola mountain cline, even if geo- 
graphy and ecologic preference would permit, which 
in this case they do not, Students of North Ameri- 
can butterflies are just beginning to realize how 
irreversibly and how far along the path toward a 
separate evolution the subspecies of polytypic species 
can drift with the aid of isolation and resultant 
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slight changes in genetic constitution, 


For the facts as we know them now, Occam's razor 
seems to be our best interpreter, cutting through to 
accept the simplest explanation consonant with our 
material and with the geography. We do find a wel- 
ter of variation wherever barriers are sharp and yet 
not severe enough to prevent their being breached 
often by strays, and we find that from a Cordilleran 
center where variation is greatest we lead out to 
divergences and end-products which have little con- 
spicuously in common with "atlantis". So, this but- 
terfly shows us both the results of intermingling 
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strains and of divergency, But the assumption that 
this is a continental species is a simple one and 
seems to cover the field, allowing for everything. 

If we find that the simple premise leads to elabor- 
ate conclusions, or even to spectacular things like 
ring distributions, it may be because the story of 
subspeciation is intricate and wonderful in many ways 
which the earlier workers never suspected, Neverthe- 
less, the mterial we have is so varied, and is at 
the same time so intermeshed, that it seems presump- 
tious to suppose that future explorations will have 
nothing to add in the way of novelties, intermedi- 
ates, and modified theories, 
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AN APPARATUS FOR INCUBATING LEPIDOPTEROUS LARVAE OR PUPAE IN NUTRITION AND ENVIRONMENT TESTS 


by P.H.H. Gray 
MacDonald College 
Quebec, Canada 


The following description of apparatus applies 
to incubating pupae of Papilio ajax L. (= polyxenes 
Fab.). It can also be used for rearing larvae, The 
parts referred to by number are shown in the diagram, 


Each pupa is detached from its place by cutting 
through the girdle and the cremastral silk and is 
placed in a 'homoeopathic phial' (1) measuring 1 3/4 
by 5/8 inches, Seven of these phials will occupy a 
jar (2) of 6 fluid ounces capacity, 4 inches high 
(outside) with mouth 1 1/2 inches diameter (inside). 
The phials should be inserted or removed by means of 
wide curved forceps, A narrow strip (3) of lath or 
pasteboard, 1/2 to 1 inch wide and 5 inches high, 
must rest between the phials to give the emerging 
adults a rough surface to grip on their way up. 


The jar is to be surrounded by wire gauze (fly- 
screen), rolled to make a cylinder (4) 3 inches in 
diameter and about 18 inches high; the cylinder is 
made to keep its shape with three elastic bands (5). 
At the top the cylinder should be compressed to a 
diameter of about 2 1/2 inches, to support the loose 
lid of a quart 'sealer' jar (63 so that it overlaps 
the wire. Each cylinder must be attached loosely by 
a broad paper band (7) held by thumb tacks to a board 
or the edge of a table, so that it can be slid up and 
down, operations that must be done to remove the jar 
for recording from which pupa an adult has emerged. 


The butterfly climbs to the top, A cylinder of 
3 to 2 1/2 inches diameter is recommended for experi- 
ments with Papilio ajax, wide enough to enable the 
wings to expand fully and narrow enough to discour- 
age fluttering. Chilling also discourages fluttering, 


For rearing larvae, the jars have a wire gauze 
cover through which, by enlargment of holes, plant 
stems are passed into water or solutions being test— 
ed. The plant should be pulled down from above by 
the stem into the cylinder, the lower 4 inches of 
stem being free of side twigs so that it can pass 
through the gauze cover; pushing the plant upwards 
tears or bruises the succulent leaves and twigs, 


The following advantages may be claimed for this 
kind of apparatus. Jars of these dimensions do not 
occupy much space, They can be closed so that the 
pupae can be incubated under controlled relative hu- 
midities, or exposed to the influence of gases or 
volatile chemical compounds, or to different temper- 
atures; after the required intervals of time the jars 
can be placed in the cylinders, For controlled hu- 
midities the operative fluids (e.g., KOH solutions 
of known specific gravities) are placed in the jar; 
a platform of glass-wool or beads can be used to 
support the phials, One advantage of such an appar— 
atus for rearing larvae is that the frass falls to 
the gauze cover or to the base where it can easily 
be removed for analysis or any other purpose, 
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36 AMBERTUS JOHANNES TOXOPEU: 


The entomology of Holland and Indonesia suffered 
a great loss with the tragic death of Prof, Dr. L.J. 
Toxopeus, who was overrun and killed by a motor car 
in Bandung, Java, on 21 March 1951, 56 years of age. 


In him we lose one of our best entomologists, an 
eminent lepidopterist who was an authority on the 
fauna and the zoogeography of Australasia, a speci- 
alist of Rhopalocera, especially of Lycaenidae of 
that region, an unrivalled collector, the soul of 
the Entomological Society in Indonesia, and the au- 
thor of numerous publications on Lepidoptera, 


Lambertus Johannes Toxopeus was born on 8 Septem 
ber 1894, in Toeban, Java, of Dutch parents, He stu- 
died biology at the University of Amsterdam, The 
studies of the zoogeography of the Malay Archipelago 
by the eminent Amsterdam zoologist, Prof. Max Weber, 
made a deep impression upon him and influenced the 
choice of his specialization: zoogeography of the 
Australasiatic region tested upon taxonomy and dis= 
tribution of Lepidoptera, Long before the taking of 
his final degree he had already taken part in the 
Expedition to Boerce (Moluccas) in 1921, as leader 
of the Zoological=Botanical section; his zoological 
collections provided material for a great number of 
papers published in Treubia under the joint title 
"Fauna Buruana" running up till now. In 1923 he was 
appointed teacher in Natural History at Amsterdam, 
In 1930 he took his D.Sc. degree on a thesis titled 
"The Species as a Function of Place and Time tested 
upon Lycaenidae of the Australasiatic Region"*, a 
pioneering study in which he formulated the princi- 
ple of his species duplex, at the present time re- 
cognized and adopted by several zoologists, Unfor= 
tunately, this study was published in Dutch, which 
is the reason that it remained little known, His 
ambition of later years was to revise and republish 
it in English, but the war, his manifold interests, 
and his teaching prevented that. 


Subsequently Toxopeus = "Tox" to his friends <- 
went to Java in the same year, and was attached to 
several secondary schools, at Bandung, Batavia, and 
Buitenzorg. His spare time was entirely dedicated 
to zealous collecting and field observation during 
numberless trips in Java, Sumatra, and Celebes. 


In 1938 he was appointed by the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies leader of the Dutch group of 
the Third Archbold Expedition to New Guinea 1938-39 
(also called the joint Netherland-Indian-American 
Expedition), and collected insects in the Snow Moun- 
tain region for one year, These collections of in- 
sects were enormous, unrivalled, the richest we ever 
saw; the enthusiasm of every specialist concerned 
with their study is unanimous; many decennia will be 
needed for the study of this material, After the 
expedition, Toxopeus was attached to the Zoological 
Museum at Buitenzorg for two years, in order to as- 
sist with preliminary study of these collections. 
After the Japanese invasion he was taken prisoner of 
war, and after the capitulation of Japan sent for 


* "De soort als functie van plaats en tijd, get— 
oetst aan de Lycaenidae van het Australasiatisch 
gebied", 198 pp., 17 text figs., 4 plates, ed.H.J. 
Paris, Amsterdam, 1930. 
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one year to Europe on a convalescence leave which he 
chiefly devoted to study and visits to entomological 
collections, Afterwards he was appointed Professor 
of Zoology at the University of Indonesia at Ban- 
dung, where he taught till his death, He was chair= 
man of the Entomological Society in Indonesia, member 
of the Netherlands Entomological Society and since 
1948 of the Lepidopterists' Society. 


Toxopeus was an unforgettable figure, Very tall 
and thin, he looked frail but possessed in fact most 
enviable energy and stamina, Great and highly in- 
fectious was his enthusiasm, It was a pleasure to 
speak to him of any matter or problem; one was al=- 
ways certain to receive his fullest attention and 
sound advice, His entomological reading was enor= 
mous, and his general knowledge of entomology, geo= 
graphy, and history of collecting in South Asia, to- 
gether with his brilliant memory, brought him the 
nickname of "walking cyclopoedia", So great was his 
enthusiasm in collecting and unhemmed his interest 
for every group of Macrolepidoptera that for years 
he hardly took time to get down to publication of 
his knowledge. But in the later years more and more 
papers came from his hand, and great were his plans 
for the future. His lamented death interrupted his 
almost completed study of the Papuan Delias which 
he intended to read before the International Entamo— 
logical Congress in Amsterdam this summer, He was 
the most scrupulous and the best collector we ever 
met. 


Always kind and good-humored, an excellent en- 
tertainer, he was greatly popular among his pupils, 
at high schools as well as at the University ,amongst 
his colleagues and his very numerous friends, His 
so abrupt and tragic end leaves a gap which never 
can be filled, Our sincere sympathy goes to his wife 
and seven children, 


A, Diakonoff 


Rin 


One of the best known British amateur lepidop- 
terists, HENRY JEROME TURNER, died 19 December 1950, 
He was born 27 August 1856, He was a schoolmaster 
of the Denmark Hill School for many years and even- 
tually became Headmaster, Turner was a devoted dis— 
ciple of J.W, Tutt and succeeded him as editor of 
the Entomologists' Record in 1911 at Tutt's death, 
For many years he published little supplements to 
Tutt's "Varieties of the British Noctuae", His lar— 
gest single work was Butterflies of Cyprus. In 
spite of a very large number of short papers he did 
little original research, He was most devoted to 
his editorial and organizational duties, Turner was 
elected Honorary Life President of the Royal Entomo— 
logical Society of London in 1944 and Special Life 
Fellow in 1948; he had been Librarian for some years 
beginning in 1921, He was Editorial Secretary of 
the South London Entomological Society for about 40 
years, beginning in 1894, N.D. Riley wrote of him: 
"A little man, bolt upright and of rather rigid 
views, Turner was every inch a schoolmaster and had 
been a figure in London entomological circles, and 
internationally, for more than sixty years when he 
passed away, still at work, on December 19, mourned 
by a very wide circle of friends.” 
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A COORDINATED STUDY ON THE MIGRATION OF THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY: 
A PLEA FOR INFORMATION FROM LOCAL NATURALISTS 


by Geoffrey Beall 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


1, INTRODUCTION 


When one goes to some new part of America, one 
may find that significant information on the migra- 
tion of the Monarch Butterfly, Danaus plexippus L., 
is commonplace to the local naturalists. Such know 
ledge should be made generally available, coordinat- 
ed, and put on record. In illustration of the har- 
vest of information that should be gathered, let us 
consider a simple situation, First, let us note 
that Williams, et al (1942) has summarized all the 
migrations of the Monarch, as reported in the liter- 
ature over a period approaching a century, Now, it 
is remarkable that no migrations have been reported 
in certain states, notably in the region midway be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mississippi. The gap is 
so glaring as to raise the possibility that there 
are two streams of migration, one down the coast te 
Florida, the other further inland, southwest to Tex- 
as or Mexico, What, however, are the facts, if one 
goes into the "empty" region, as into western Penn- 
sylvania? The writer found that in this state there 
was a widespread, massive, and universal flight to 
the southwest in September, 1949. He learned, more- 
over, by enquiry from reputable and reliable local 
naturalists that many years such a flight is mani- 
fest in that region and in West Virginia during Sep-= 
tember, He was further told that considerable ag- 
gregations of the Monarch occurred by a lake near 
Pittsburgh and even on a hill-top in the city. Let 
us say that the situation in the "empty" region re- 
flects more unfavorably on the inhabitants than on 
the Monarch Butterfly, Although, what could the lo- 
cal naturalists do with their isolated bits of know- 
ledge in a field not of pre-eminent interest to 
them? Hence, we plead that they contribute such in- 
formation to the Lepidopterists' Society for a grand 
assembly. 


Readers of the Lepidopterists' News may well ob- 
serve at this point that Danaus plexippus is already 
getting reasonable attention in the study on "The 
Nearctic Butterflies", in the "Field Season Summary", 
in certain special studies afoot to mark and recap= 
ture it, and in miscellaneous notes, To this we may 
first object that, as will appear below, we are in- 
terested in other aspects of the problem. Secondly, 
we make an especial claim for the Monarch to detail- 
ed study. It is THE MIGRATING BUTTERFLY, par excel- 
lence; it is easily seen, easily identified, and 
moves by day. If we knew better the details of its 
behavior perhaps we could more effectively study the 
movement of other less conspicuous insects, 


The kind of record that might most usefully be 
contributed by local observers will be indicated be- 
low, The matter may, the writer hopes, be helped 
forward by a brief summary of some of his own endea- 
vors with suggestions that further and wider obser-— 
vations of the same kind be made and reported, 


2. WHAT IS THE TREND OF FLIGHT IN VARIOUS DISTRICTS? 


The greatest contribution that could be made by 
local observers is the very simple one of reporting 
the trend of flight in various places over the con- 
tinent. By this we mean, for instance, that they 
should have reported the fact that during the first 
two weeks of September, 1949, the flight in the re- 
gion of Pittsburgh was steadily and strongly to the 
southwest. If 100 observers, in various parts of 
the continent, had made such a report during that 
September, we should have a map like that of the me- 
teorologists and see where the currents of Monarch 
Butterflies were flowing. Perhaps such a map would 
only rival that of Williams if it were made up for 
September, If a similar map were, however, made up 
for June it would throw light on a period about which 
very little is kmown or can be known from the present 
approach to the problem = although as will be pointed 
out below a different approach could guarantee re- 
sults, A similar map for the mid-summer might show 
northward movement in some parts of the country and 
southward movement in others so that we should be a 
little nearer the question of what decides the direc=- 
tion of movement, 


It will be wise to warn any potential observer 
of what, in the way of flight, he should not expect 
to see, It will be further judicious to set forth 
in some detail how data on flight showld be collect- 
ed, compiled, and interpreted. 


Let us note again that the flights that have 
been reported in the literature and summarized by 
Williams are great and massive flights such as merit 
note even in a local newspaper, Any observer may be 
so fortunate as to see such flights, but in these we 
are not unduly interested, We are interested parti- 
cularly in the general trend of flight that is obvi- 
ous to anyone who is in the field but which, let us 
say, merits no notice in the popular press. We are 
further interested in the total movement of the many 
single butterflies that can be seen from time to 
time, even in a season when they are scarce, 


The remarks just made are necessary because the 
study of insect migration had an unfortunate start, 
In the first place it tends to be shaped against the 
background of the migration of birds, The questions 
asked usually presuppose a similar mechanism for 
birds and insects, People are anxious to prove, 
say, that the Monarch Butterfly does remove entirely 
to the south and then return, They want to know 
whether individuals do this, like birds, or whether 
successive generations do it, The migration of but- 
terflies is not necessarily like that of birds, how- 
ever, and there is presented briefly below some evi- 
dence that it is actually quite different. In par- 
ticular, whereas birds interrupt their residence in 
either the north or the south to move briefly to the 
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other place, the Monarch seems to be always on the 
move, one way or the other, In the second place the 
casual nature of most records on insect migration 
has tended falsely to associate the movement with 
abundance of the insect because of its sensational 
character, The literature on the Monarch, and other 
insects, constantly reports the occurrence of great 
bands which are probably not truly bands but casual 
concurrences of great numbers of butterflies. 


> 


5 


Fig.l. 


Flight on 13 Sept. 1934 
with obvious trend. 


The reader may justly ask what the writer meant 
by saying there was a widespread and obvious trend 
to flight. The phenomenon can be illustrated with 
Fig. 1, which shows the number of Monarch Butter- 
flies that passed during a single hour through a 
glade in Ontario, on 13 September 1934. The record 
is in the form of a rose and shows that there were 
5 Monarchs going to the southwest, 19 south, 7 
southeast, 3 east, 2 northeast, 2 north, and 2 north- 
west. There was clearly an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of movement to the south - yet butterflies be- 
ing what they are, a few passed northward through 
the glade. Note that these butterflies were moving 
alone, one or at most two at a time, although the 
total effect was of unanimity to the south, Such 
records could be obtained very easily and regularly 
near Pittsburgh in September, 1949. Will local ob- 
servers make such observations and fill up the empty 
states between the Atlantic coast and the Mississip- 
pi? There is no need to wait until great and spec- 
tacular flights are observed, Will others discover, 
during the autumn of 1951, how the Monarch flight 
tends in the eastern Gulf States? Do the Monarchs 
flow towards Texas or Florida? The question could 
be so easily answered, Is the trend of flight in 
the western part of the Carolinas towards Florida? 


We have declared ouselves interested in the to= 
tal movement of the many single butterflies that can 
be seen from time to time, even in a season when 
they are scarce (in contrast to the situation on 13 
September 1934). This is a matter similar to that 
just discussed but requiring more patience and 
yielding even more valuable and unexpected informa- 
tion. The writer and some co-workers accumulated a 
number of such records on each Monarch and its di- 
rection of flight at Chatham, Ontario, which is near 
Detroit, The results for the period, July 1 through 
August 10, for the years 1935 through 1940, are sum- 
marized in Fig.2. For this period, it can be seen 
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that there is a preponderance of movement to the 
north and west. It should be realized that only oc- 
casional single butterflies were involved; no one 
would have reported any movement at all, by casual 
observation, The possibilities of such an investi- 
gation will be better appreciated when, below, we 
come to the question of such trends of flight 
throughout the year. 


Fig.2. 
Flight in season of scarcity 
July 1 - Aug. 10. 


Any very extensive collection of data, such as 
those of Fig.2, raises a problem as to how we may 
summarize more concisely the nature of flight, How 
are we to determine definitely and objectively the 
general trend of flight to the north and west? This 
problem may be solved by the numerical technique that 
we would use in physics to find the net effect of 
forces pulling in various directions, This element—- 
ary numerical technique may be familiar as the "poly- 
gon of forces", When the result, which is called a 
"vector sum", is divided by the total number of but-— 
terflies involved, we get both a measure of the di- 
rection and of unanimity of movement during the per- 
iod in question, The whole matter has been discussed 
at some length by the writer (Beall, 1941). Let us 
not concern ourselves unduly with the technique ex- 
cept to note that it exists and provides a neat sum 
mary of results, Let us further note that if anyone 
collects the data, the analysis of the type indicat- 
ed will most gladly be made for him, Send the data 
to Dr. Charles L, Remington or to the writer, 


If the reader is prepared to think now of accum- 
ulations of data, like those of Fig.2, but wishes 
them resolved into net movements let him consider 
Fig.3. The direction of the net movement is indicat- 
ed by the direction of an arrow, The unanimity of 
the movement is indicated by the length of the arrow. 
In such terms, Fig. 3 indicates the flight for vari- 
ous seasons in southwestern Ontario, The seasons 
were as follows: 


(1) Earliest spring through June 30 
(2) July 1 through August 10 

(3) August 11 through August 24 

(4) August 25 through September 7 


(5) September 8 until the latest autumn, 
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Fig.3. Net movement in various seasons. 


Two effects are important, The first is that the 
unanimity of flight to the northwest in the spring 
is as great as that to the southwest in the autumn. 
It is strange to see that the flight is so unanimous 
before August, In this early period, before the 
butterfly has become abundant, it never attracts 
much attention and migration is hardly noted, and 
only in a casual way. Secondly, it seems that mi- 
gration flows continuously and turns like the tide, 
at a certain critical period early in August, All 
spring and early summer it flows towards the north 
but in late summer it turns to the south and contin- 
ues flowing that way all autumn, During the winter, 
it may even have its sluggish trend in California or 
Florida. 


The local naturalists, to whom the present ap- 
peal is addressed, might in the spring of 1952 de- 
termine ina similar way the trend of flight in 
many parts of America, These results, when conjoin- 
ed and plotted, would produce a map showing how the 
currents of Monarch migration flow in the spring, 
Such a picture would be very handsome without any 
appeal to the usual questions of whether the Monarch 
behaves like a bird in migration, It could, more- 
over, be undertaken with the advantage of guaranteed 
success, because it depends only on the event of 
seeing individual Monarchs = not on the chance of 
seeing some great and spectacular flight. 


3, THE RECAPTURE OF MARKED MONARCHS 


Current plans by certain members of the Lepidop= 
terists' Society to mark very great numbers of but- 
terflies, in the hope of their recapture, may fit 
together very well with evidence of the kind recom 
mended above, The writer does not propose to deal 
at any length with this question but merely to say 
that he is most sympathetic, will cooperate, and 
urges local naturalists to examine all possible 
Monarchs for markings, which should be reported to 
Dr. Remington. 


4. UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES 
DOES THE MONARCH FORM CLUSTERS? 


The topic which the writer emphasizeg,ji.e., that 
of trend of flight, is one that can be rather read- 
ily discovered by local observers and discovered on-= 
ly by them, There are, however, minor investigations 
on which we should perhaps touch, One of these is 
the question of the circumstances under which clus- 
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ters of the Monarch form, 


Let us note, in a general way, that the Monarch 
frequently attracts attention by its tendency to 
cluster on trees at night, This clustering, so fre- 
quently described in the literature, is again the 
grandiose phenomenon and worthy of the local news- 
paper. Nevertheless, the much less spectacular but 
biologically significant smaller clusters should al- 
so be reported, The writer has only once seen the 
great spectacular clusters but on the other hand he 
has seen clustering of the minor variety hundreds of 
times, One can see such clusters almost any day in 
early September on the capes or peninsulas along the 
northern shore of Lakes Erie and Ontario, There are 
undoubtedly other equally favorable situations in 
America, It should be noted, in passing, that it 
has commonly been supposed that these clusters regu- 
larly and only form in migration, In actual fact, 
they form only when a number of Monarchs happen to 
find themselves near one another in the evening, and 
they seem to form in the summer if such a coincidence 
of butterflies occurs. 


It is becoming clear that coincidences of popu=- 
lation sufficient to produce clusters occur most 
frequently when flight is barred by lakes, There is 
a suggestion, however, that they also tend to occur 
on hill-tops, 


Observers, like those in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh mentioned above, are in a position to report 
many clusters of the "minor" kind. Twenty or more 
Monarchs on a given tree are worthy of report, The 
naturalist should note briefly the circumstances: 
whether the clusters are beside a lake and if so on 
which shore; whether they are on a hilltop and if so 
their disposition with regard to wind; if they are 
elsewhere and if so whether the trees stand beside 
an open space and what the wind direction is, 


5. HOW DO SEX PROPORTIONS VARY? 


A second lesser point that may be conveniently 
studied by local observers is that of variation in 
sex proportions during migration, In illustration, 
we may consider a curious phenomenon that occurs in 
Ontario during the great autummal migration, The 
situation may be illustrated by data (Beall, 1946), 
as follows: 


1 September 1940 - 3990 female 
7 September 1940 - 4770 female 
1, September 1940 - 63% female 


It can be seen that the proportion of females rose 
regularly, week by week, during this period, Such 
seems to happen every year, although why is not 
clear, It would be illuminating to see if this ef- 
fect is accentuated in the flight down the continent, 
as if there were a tendency for males to outfly the 
females, 


The data on percentage of females are based upon 
very highly representative collections from small 
clusters from which all the butterflies could be ta- 
ken for examination, Since all the Monarchs were 
quiescent there was no question of one sex tending 
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to escape the net. Any study of sex proportions 
should be of such resting material rather than of 
butterflies taken on the wing. 


6. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON OBSERVATIONS 


There is a vast amount of data to be collected 
before we have an adequate picture of the migration 
of even a single conspicuous species like the Mon= 
arch, We may summarize, in order of decreasing im 
portance, the work that may be done by interested 
local observers as follows: 


I, Record the direction of movement of each Mon- 
arch seen in fairly consistent flight, the direction 
of wind, and the date, For any period when a total 
of 30 Monarchs has been so recorded, it is possible 
to calculate the net flight and its degree of unani- 
mity. If the reference to this numerical operation, 
given above, is insufficient for anyone to make the 
calculations, we will gladly make them if the data 
are sent to Dr. Remington or to the writer, 


II, Record the circumstances of the Monarchs 
forming clusters - including small clusters down to 
20 butterflies. There should be noted the day, 
hour, and circumstances. In connection with the 
circumstances, it is important to note whether the 
clusters were formed beside a lake or on a hill top, 
If they are formed in some other type of situation, 
the circumstances should be further described and in 
particular the direction and strength of wind should 
be noted, 
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III, Record the number of each sex if one is deal- 
ing (as in studies on recapturing marked specimens) 
with quiet Monarchs taken from clusters on trees, 


The purpose in pointing out the great contribu- 
tions that local naturalists may make is with the 
aim of correlating the vast amount of knowledge, 
which is insignificant in its parts but most import—- 
ant in the aggregate. Accordingly, all correspond= 
ence will be welcomed by Dr, Remington or by the wri- 
ter. As previously mentioned any assistance in nu- 
merical analysis of flight data will be most gladly 
given. We shall guide ourselves by the contribu- 
tor's desires as to the use made of such data, The 
contributors will, however, in all probability, usu- 
ally hope for a report like those distributed by the 
Lepidopterists' Society on other special studies of 
groups and regions, It is hoped that such a report 
can be distributed to the contributors annually, 
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PERSONALIA 


The vacancy in the Section of Insects and Spi- 
ders of the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, created 
by the death of Dr. W.R. Sweadner, has been filled 
by the appointment of HARRY K, CLENCH as Assistant 
Curator, in charge of Lepidoptera, Mr. Clench, co- 
founder of the Lep. News, is a specialist in the Ly= 
caenidae, It is satisfying to learn that the Museum 
is continuing to keep a lepidopterist on its staff, 
thus ensuring proper supervision of the tremendous 
collections assembled by W.H. Edwards, W.J. Holland, 
A, Avinoff, B.P. Clark, st al. 


So 


The issue of the Journal of the Washington Aca- 
demy of Sciences for January 1951 has been dedicated 
to AUSTIN HOBART CLARK, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as curator in the U.S. National Museum. In 
addition to a portrait and summary of scientific 
contributions, there are thirteen papers by friends 
and colleagues of Mr. Clark, describing new species 
and genera named for him of: fossil brachiopods and 
molluscs; and living molluses, copepods, shrimps, 
corals, polychaetes, and Lepidoptera (a new Olethreu- 
tid described by J.F.G. Clarke), [lepidopterists' 
Society members will recall that they have recently 
elected Mr, Clark First Vice President, and that he 
presided at the first annual meeting of the Society 
in New York, December 1950. ] 


Se 


M, PIERRE E,L, VIETTE, of the Paris Museum, has 
been awarded the "Prix Constant" by the Societe En- 
tomologique de France, for his distinguished wark 
with the taxonomy of the Lepidoptera, M, Viette left 
Paris in late August, to spend six months in Mada= 
gascar, near Tananarive, to collect chiefly the Mic- 
rolepidoptera, Very few "micros" are known from Ma- 
dagascar, M, Viette attended the IXth International 
Congress of Entomology and the Special Meeting of the 
Lepidopterists' Society in Amsterdam in early August. 


Se 


The death of M,N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, noted Russian 
entomologist, was announced in Moscow 18 March 1951. 
His voluminous publications included work on Lepid= 
optera, He was President of the Entomological Soci- 
ety of Leningrad and bore the title from the Soviet 
Government "Honored Scientist of the Russian Repub- 
lic", His father was the famous musical composer, 
Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Se 


The Collection of the late HAROLD I, O'BYRNE, 
primarily composed of Missouri Lepidoptera, was re=- 
cently purchased by the University of Missouri and 
thus becomes a major feature of the insect collec- 
tion of the Department of Entomology there. Mrs. 
O'Byrne has settled in Sierra Madre, California, 
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Faunal regions of northern Canada and Northern Insect Survey localities. 


NORTHERN CANADA AND SOME NORTHERN BUTTERFLIES 


by T. N. Freeman 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The plan of this paper is to outline briefly 
the faunal zones of northern Canada and mention 
some of the butterflies characteristic of each, 
This information has been made available through 
the activities of the Northern Insect Survey, which 
has obtained, since it was inaugurated in 1947, ap- 
proximately half a million arctic and subarctic in- 
sects, including about 125,000 Lepidoptera. 


The accompanying map (Fig. 1) shows the loca- 
tions of the survey parties, which were distributed 
from the Alaska boundary to Newfoundland, a dis- 
tance of approximately 3,000 miles. The survey co- 
vered the Yukon, the vast Northwest Territories, 
and northern parts of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Quebec, and Newfoundland, including Labrador, The 
localities are situated in the arctic tundra north 
of the tree-line, as shown on the map, and in the 
boreal forest south of it, These two zones are 
characterized by different species of Lepidoptera, 
which overlap somewhat at the tree-line, We shall 
call this intermediate zone the northern transition 


section, Ft. Chimo and Great Whale River, P.Q., 
Churchill, Man., Yellowknife and Reindeer Depot, 
N.W.T., are localities near the borders of this 
transition section, This distributional overlap is 
caused chiefly by the presence of islands of tundra 
within the northern fringe of the trees, and the 
extension of the forest into the tundra, particu- 
larly along drainage systems, The dispersal of a 
species is also responsible for some transitory 
distributional overlap, It is peculiarly signifi- 
cant that within this transitional area, where spe- 
cles of the barrens meet closely related species of 
the boreal forest, there is no evidence of gene in- 
terchange between the two, This suggests the hypo- 
thesis that phytophagous insects indigenous to the 
arctic tundra are specifically distinct from those 
indigenous to the boreal forest south of the tran- 
sitional section, The following examples serve to 
illustrate this hypothesis, Erebia rossi Curt. is 
distributed over the barren lands from Reindeer De- 
pot to Baffin Island, In the west, it occurs above 
timber-line in northern British Columbia, But, in 
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comparison, Erebia discoidalis Kby. occurs in 
southern Quebec from north of lakes Huron and Su- 
perior to James Bay, from south of Lake Winnipeg to 
Churchill, Manitoba, northwest to Great Slave and 
Great Bear lakes and west to Dawson, Yukon, These 
two species overlap at Churchill and Gillam, Mani- 
toba, The exquisite bouncing-brown, Erebia fascia- 
ta Butl., occurs in the barrens of the Northwest, 
roughly north of a line from Dawson, Yukon, to Pad- 
lei in the Keewatin District of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, At Dawson, Reindeer Depot, Coppermine 
River, and Great Slave Lake, fasciata meets Erebia 
disa Thun., which extends south to Banff, Alberta; 
Riding Mts., Manitoba; and Smoky Falls, Ontario, 
south of James Bay, Other examples of this type of 
distribution are the barren-land species Colias 
hecla Lef, and Colias nastes Bdv, which are sepa- 
rated from the boreal forest insect Colias interior 
Seud. by an inhabitant of the Transition Section, 
Colias pelidne Bdv. and Lec. Oeneis assimilis 
Butl, is another barren-land species, which meets 
Oeneis jutta Hbn, at the timber-line, the latter 
sphagnum—bog species extending well south into the 
boreal forest. Other examples are found in the ge- 
nus Brenthis (or Boloria, if you prefer). 


The boreal forest extends almost to the arctic 
coast near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and 
such butterflies as the mourning cloak, Nymphalis 
antiopa L., and Papilio glaucus canadensis R, and 
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J. have been collected at Dawson, Aklavik, Norman 
Wells, Ft. Simpson, and Ft, Smith, localities in 
the Yukon and in the Northwest Territories, These 
butterflies are typical of northern United States 
and southern Canada, I mention this to point out 
that, if any collector is contemplating a trip to 
collect arctic species, he may be within a few 
miles of the Arctic Ocean and still capture butter- 
flies he could obtain near the Mason-Dixon Line, 
Some of the true arctic-tundra species extend south 
at arctic-alpine elevations in the Cordilleran 
mountain system to Colorado, In the east, some ex- 
tend southward as isolated populations to arctic- 
alpine regions in New Hampshire, 


The arctic tundra, although inhospitable at 
times, supports countless thousands of specimens of 
a few butterfly species, and at times it is possi- 
ble to collect over 200 specimens of a single spe- 
cies ina day. It is rare, indeed, to match this 
condition in the south, 


This is Contribution No.2780, Div. of Entomology, 
Science Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ca- 
nada, The Northern Insect Survey is a joint pro- 
ject of the Defense Research Board, Dept. of Na- 
tional Defence, and of the Division of Entomology of 
the Department of Agriculture, Canada. 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


The Secretary, Dr. F.H, Rindge, has sent noti- 
fication of action taken by the Executive Committee, 
as provided by the Constitution, as follows: 


1, THE ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1951 WILL BE HELD IN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, at the Chicago Natural History 
Museum (formerly Field Museum), on December 28-29. 


2. Article 3, Section 1, of the By-laws has 
been amended to read as follows: 


"An order of business for the annual business 
meeting shall be prepared by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the President, The remainder of 
the program for the annual meeting shall be pre- 
pared by the Chairman of the Program Committee,” 


3. Charles L, Remington has been appointed 
Editor-in-Chief and Librarian, 


Se 


The Special Meeting of the Lepidopterists' So- 
ciety, announced in the preceding issue of the 
News, was held in Amsterdam on 21 August under the 
chairmanship of Dr, Walter Forster, of Minchen, 
Germany, Vice President of the Society, The pro= 
gram was devoted to a symposium with the title "The 
Phylogeny and Classification of the Lepidoptera." 
The three invited speakers were: Prof, TA. Wohl- 
fahrt of Wiirzburg, Germany; M. S.G, Kirlakoff, of 
Ghent, Belgium; and Prof. H.E. Hinton, of Bristol, 
Great Britain, Their papers will be published in 
an early issue of the News, along with the report 
on the Meeting by Dr. A. Diakonoff, who served as 


Chairman of the Organizing Committee, Dr. Diakonoff 
writes that 750 copies of our tri-lingual program 
were distributed to the members of the IXth Interna- 
tional Congress of Entomology, in conjunction with 
which we held our Meeting, He also notes that our 
Meeting was well attended and that "everybody agreed 
that it was a success,” 


We received with great pleasure a greeting ad- 
dressed to the Editor—in-Chief and signed by 37 of 
the members and guests who attended. The signers 
represented at least 12 nations on 4 continents. 


SS 


Society members in Europe will be pleased to know 
that arrangements have been made with E,J, Brill, our 
Amsterdam agent since 1949, so that Society dues and 
News subscriptions may be paid in the following coun- 
tries in native currency, addressed to Brill as fol~ 
lows = (from all other countries, except Italy, re= 
mittance can be made direct by postal orders): 


NETHERLANDS; Amsterdamsche Bank, Leiden. 

FRANCE; Crédit Lyonnais, Compte no, P.B.C. 11.055, 
19 Blvd. des Italiens, Paris. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Barclays Bank Ltd., Chief Foreign 
Branch, 168 Fenchurch St., London E.C. 3. 

GERMANY: Postcheckkonto Karlsruhe 44378, in the 
name of E,J., Brill Verlag, Heidelberg. 


Remittances, when in dollars, should always be 
sent directly to the Society Treasurer. 


oo C.L. Remington 
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SIMPLE STATISTICS FOR THE TAXONOMIST 
(continued from page 6) 


by F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 


II, INDICES 


How often have you seen a statement like this: 
"The bands on 'A' are wider than those found on 'B!"? 
In all probability each time that you have seen such 
a statement you have wondered what the author really 
meant, You have wondered if you would agree with 
him that the differences are worth mentioning. You 
would like to know how much wider they are or better 
still how wide they are on each member of the pair, 


The best way to state such a measurement is as 
an index, Let me show by a concrete example just 
how this works, In the course of a study of the va- 
riation found in Heliconius charitonius, William P, 
Comstock made a great many measurements on a large 
series of specimens, During this study he came to 
the conclusion that the Mexican series before him 
represented a population that was different from the 
nominotypical population from the Virgin Islands. 
One of the characteristics of the Mexican population 
as defined by Mr. Comstock is the narrowness of the 
yellow bands across the forewings. 


THE PROBLEM: Are the yellow bands across the 
forewing of the Mexican population of H. charitonius 
significantly narrower than those found on H, charj=- 
tonius charitoniug (Linné) from the type area? 


THE SOLUTION: Among the measurements made by 
Mr, Comstock are two that have a bearing on our 
problem: the radius of the left forewing and the 
width of the yellow bands on the forewing taken at 
a standard point referred to the venation of the 
wing. Table 4, below, was developed from the indi- 
vidual measurements of these characters by treating 
them as outlined in the first of these articles. 


TABLE 4. 


Certain Parameters of Two Samples 
of Heliconius charitoni 


Width of 
Discal Band 


Radius of 
Forewing 


Mean (mm, ) 
PeCom (mm. ) 0.25 0.26 
S.D. (m.) 3.43 2.53 


When we examine the data labelled "Width of Dis- 
cal Band" it is immediately evident that bands on the 
two series have essentially the same width, Testing 
the data we find: difference 0,01 m.; probable er- 
ror of the difference 0.04 m.; "t" score 0.25. With 
"t" less than 1 we can safely say that there is no 
difference in the absolute width of the bands on 
these two series. 


Turning to "Radius of forewing" there seems to 
be a real difference, Testing the data we find: 
difference 3.79 mm.; probable error of the differ- 
ence 0,36; "t" score is greater than 10, With "t" 
so large there is little chance that the difference 
in size between these series is fortuitous, We can 
safely say that the Mexican population is really 
larger than = Virgin Is, population [H. charitoni- 
us charitonius |. 


Since the bands are the same width on the two 
samples they will seem narrower on the larger in- 
sects and wider on the smaller insects, This appar— 
ent difference in band width can be stated numerical- 
ly. It is done by establishing the BAND INDEX for 
each specimen, The band index is nothing more than 
the width of the band stated as a percent of the rad- 
ius of the forewing: 


width of band = 
radius of forewing * 100 = Pand indox 
The band index takes into consideration the size of 
the specimen in such a way that if the radius of the 
forewing is constant the index fluctuates directly 
with the width of the band, the wider the band the 
larger the index number, The band index therefare 
is a concise statement of the relative width of the 
band. This technique can be used for finding a nu- 
merical expression for many types of relative condi- 


tion. Indices of this sort may be treated as line- 
ar measurements and their parameters defined. Table 
5 does this for our two samples, 
TABLE 5, 
The Band Indices of Two Samples 
of Heliconius charitonius 

Sample N mean Poon S.D. 

Mexico 84 5.63 0.04 0.55 
Virgin Is, 43 6.37 0.05 0.44 


By applying the standard tests to these figures 
we find: difference 0.64; probable error of the dif- 
ference 0,06; "t" score is over 10, Again "t" is so 
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large that there is virtual certainty that the ap-— 
parent difference in relative width of the bands is 
real, 


REMEMBER THIS: When using indices be certain 
that the basic measurement used is a fundamental 
property of the specimens being studied, 


[Mr. David Calhoun, biometrician at Yale Uni- 

versity, has very kindly reviewed this series of 
articles and made pertinent suggestions, some of 
which I have incorporated in the text, In this in- 
stance I think it best to quote him, "Indices: 
when it is stated that indices may be treated as 
linear measurements, I think this depends on the 
nature of the significant variation of the measure- 
ment in the numerator of the index, — Is the ab- 
solute amount of variation of width in m, what is 
important, or is it the percentage variation that 
is important? If vhe latter I think an alternative 
linear measure is fairly convenient and more nearly 
normal — the difference between the logarithms of 
the width and radius, log (width) = log (radius): 
this is essentially the logarithm of the index." 
In the example used I feel that it is the absolute 
width of the band that is most important, thus tha 
simple index yields satisfactory results. When in 
doubt it might be better to use the method suggest— 
ed by Mr, Calhoun, ] 


III, FREQUENCIES 


Frequency is quite another kind of measurement 
from those just discussed -- linear measurements 
and indices, The basic formulae used to analyze 
frequencies are different, Generally frequencies 
are reduced to a statement of percent such as 
"37.5% of the specimens examined show spot 'A'", 
This really is a very tricky statement, in spite of 
all of its forthright simplicity, Actually it 
means very little unless it is accompanied by a 
statement of the number of specimens involved. A 
little thought shows that the smallest number of 
specimens that might be involved is 8 and that in 
this case 3 of them show spot A, Now it is inter- 
esting to know that three specimens before the au- 
thor bore spot A, But is that really what we want 
to know? Don't we want to know the frequencies for 
A that might occur in other samples from the same 
population? I think it is, There is a simple 
arithmetic way of determining this, 


Because a percent, or frequency, is a single 
experience based upon a number of specimens, we 
need know the standard deviation of the observed 
frequency. The Point Binomial Theorem is used to 
tell us this S.D, The formula involved is this: 

o= Ynxpxq 
In this formula "n" is the number of specimens in- 
volved, "p" the decimal frequency with which the 
spot occurs* and "q" the decimal frequency with 


* When "p" is very large or very small the S.D. 
determined by the method outlined does not behave 
as it is expected to. This is because the curve 
formed by plotting many "p"s determined from the 
same population is not a Normal Curve but a skewed 
curve with quite different mathematical properties, 
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which the spot is absent (q = 100 - p). All you 
need to do is multiply these three numbers and then 
take the square root of the final product, That is 
the S,D, GIVEN IN INDIVIDUALS, To make it appli- 
cable to the frequency just convert the number to 
percent of "n", Now let us go through these steps 
with our sample of 8 specimens of which three bear 
spot A, 


o= V8 x 0.375 x 0.625 
= ¥8 x 0.234375 
= 1.865000- 
o= 1,368 
S.D. = 1,368 
8 


= 0.171 or 17.1% 
Now the bald statement 37.5% becomes 37.5+17.190. 
That is quite different, for it means that actually 
about two-thirds of the time the frequency lies 
somewhere between 20% and 5590! 


To show how great the effect of small sample 
size is upon the S.D, of a frequency I have calcula=- 


ted this statistic for 37.5 percent frequency using 
several sizes of samples. 


TABLE 6, 


The Standard Deviation and certain limits 
for 37,590 Frequency 


N SEDs 95% limits 99% limits 
8 17.1% 402-70.8% 0-81.6% 
16 12.1% 13.8=61.2% 6.4-68.670 
64 6.1796 25.6-49.4% 21.4-53.2%0 
200 3.4% 30.8=-44.2% 28,746.39 
1000 1.5% 3405-40.5% 33.5-41.59 


First let me show how to read this table: taking 
the case of the original sample of 8 specimens it 
says that 95% or 19 out of 20 samples of 8 speci- 
mens each drawn from the same general population as 
the first sample will have frequencies for spot A 
anywhere between 4.29% and 70.89 (for practical pur- 
poses 0 and 759); and that 99 out of 100 samples of 
8 specimens each drawn from the same general popula- 
tion as the first sample will show frequencies be= 
tween O and 81.69% for spot A (for practical purpos- 
es 0 and 75%). 


The parenthetical statements "for practical pur- 
poses"may bother some, When 8 specimens are invol- 
ved the frequencies can be only these - 0, 12, 25, 


A skewed curve is crowded to one end, thus S.D, is 
warped and the 2.590 and 0.5% cut-offs for the 

95% and 99% limits are not the same distance each 
side of "p", Under such conditions Fisher and 
Yates' Tables (no, VIII) should be consulted, 
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3772, 50 é2)2, 75, 8742, 100 percents, So for prac- 
tical purposes we take the nearest possible percent 
to the mathematically determined limits, 


This explains my point that "37.590" standing 
alone means very little, The point that I want to 
make is this: A percent frequency standing alone 
tells you something about the sample being studied 
but it does not tell you anything about other simi- 
lar samples from the same population, It lacks 
prediction value and therefore is of little scienti- 
fic significance, 


It is essential to remember this: When making a 
statement of percent always state the number of spe- 
cimens involved or, better still, accompany the per= 
cent with its standard deviation. 


There are other questions about frequencies that 
come up such as when two samples are involved that 
may represent two different populations, Turning 
again to Mr, Comstock's data on H, charitonius I 
find that of 100 females from Florida the yellow 
bands on 44 are washed with rusty scales, Just 
across the narrow straits lies Cuba, The sample of 
46 females from there contains 4 individuals with 
rusty scales on the yellow bands. The question is 
this: Do the Florida females differ significantly 
from the Cuban females in respect to the presence or 
absence of rusty scales on the yellow bands? Here 
is how the problem is treated to arrive ata "t" 


score, The frequencies are calculated as percent 
of specimens bearing the rusty scales - 44.0% for 
the Florida sample and 8.7% for the Cuban, The 
S.D.s are computed using the point~—binomial formula 
given above —- 5.09 for the Florida sample and 
4.2% for the Cuban, The difference in the percent 
frequencies is found (44.0 - 8.7) to be 35.376. The 
S.D. of this difference is found by the same method 
as used for determining the probable error of a dif= 
ference (see first article) -- the square root of 
the sum of the squares of the two standard deviations, 


When the above arithmetic has been completed we 
have the difference in frequencies being 35.3 + 6.59. 
The difference is about 5.4 times the size of its 
standard deviation, Tables of probability tell us 
that the odds of observing such a difference in the 
same population are about 1 in 2 million} I think 
that I am willing to accept this chance amd say 
that the two populations are really different in 
this character, CAUTION: When using probability 
tables for differences in frequency, we are dealing 
with standard deviations, not probable errors, so 
we must enter the proper table} Any "t" score above 
4.7 for frequencies is as significant as one of 7 
for linear measurements when the systems for calcu= 
lating the "t" score outlined in this series of ar- 
ticles is used. 


[To be continued] 
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The entire September issue of the Journal of the 
New York Society is devoted to publi- 
cation of the "Entomological Reminiscences of Wil- 
liam Henry Edwards", with an introduction and anno- 
tations by Cyril F. dos Passos, The editor of the 
Journal has transmitted a note explaining that "the 
Reminiscences are devoted mostly to Edwards' experi- 
ences with Lepidoptera and the publication of the 
Butterflies of North America, and cover the period 
from about 1843 to 1902. A number of the collectors 
and lepidopterists of his day are mentioned and some 
details concerning them are given." Mr. dos Passos 
has added many new biographical notes resulting from 
his research, [See his account in the Lep. News, 
vol.3: pp.61-62; 1949.] Having had a glimpse of the 
"Reminiscences", which arrived just as this issue 
was going to the printer, I can recommend them high- 
ly as fascinating and historically important, Non- 
subscribers to the Journal may purchase them for 
$1.50 from: 


Mr, Arthur Roensch, Treasurer 

N.Y. Entomological Society 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York 24, N.Y. 


Mr, dos Passos has also assembled Edwards’ au- 
tobiography but has not yet succeeded in finding a 
publisher, 

C.L. Remington 
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Supplies of additional reprints have recently 
been sent the News editor for gratis distribution to 
Society members, They are as follows: 


Evans, W.H., "Life History Notes on Incita aurantia- 
ca Hy.Edw." (1950) 

Field, W.D., "Notes on Erora laeta (Edwards) and Er 
ora quaderna (Hewitson)." (1941) 

Field, W.D., "The Correct Name for the North Ameri- 
can Butterfly Variously Called Nymphidia, Calephe- 
lis, or Lephelisca." (1948) 

Field, W.D., "The International Commission on Zoolo- 
gical Nomenclature and the Correct Name for the 
North American Monarch Butterfly." (1950) 

Field, Clarke, and Franclemont, "On a Recent Pro- 
posal to Correct an Error Committed by the Inter- 
national Commission on Zoolcgical Nomenclature at 
the Paris 1948 Meeting." (1951) 

Leech, H.B., "Flights of Nymphalis californica Bdv, 
in British Columbia and Alberta in 1945." (1946) 
Leech, H.B., ''The Occurrence of a Hollyhock-Seed Eat- 

er, Noctuelia rufofascialis, at Vernon,B.C." (1949) 

McElvare, R.R., "A New Grotella from S.W, Texas,"(1950) 

McElvare, R.R., "Notes on Heliothiinae - More Recent 
Records of Rare Species." (1950) 

Rawson, G.W. and S.A. Hessel, "The Life History of 
Strymon cecrops Fab, in New Jersey." (1951) 


Reprints are postpaid to members outside the 
U.S.A. Members in the U.S.A. please send postage. 
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46 THE COMPONENTS OF AN ADEQUATE PAPER DESCRIBING A NEW SPECIES (Editorial) 


Since its inception, the "Recent Literature on 
Lepidoptera" section of the Lep. News has included 
adverse comments on papers being abstracted which 
have been exceptionally remiss in presenting the es— 
sentials which taxonomists almost uniformly agree 
are necessary when new entities are being named. On 
just two occasions the "injured" authors have re- 
plied to us, attempting in most unconvincing phrases 
to defend their papers, One of the two, a worker 
whom we regard as the worst offender in present—day 
papers on Lepidoptera, wrote very recently, and it 
occurs to me that it would be well now to set forth 
my views on several points relating to good descrip- 
tions, These views are of course not exclusively or 
originally my own but for the most part are shared 
by nearly all modern animal taxonomists, 


1, In the description of every new subspecies, 
species, genus, or other taxonomic entity there must 
be a clear statement of the CHARACTERS BY WHICH THE 
NEW ENTITY DIFFERS FROM ITS NEAREST RELATIVE, The 
practice of giving a lengthy description of part 
after part (or worse, a skimpy one), with no mention 
of differences, makes it appear that the author has 
not made the expected comparisons and therefore is 
premature or grossly negligent in naming a new enti- 
ty. The International Rules of Zoological Nomencla- 
ture have tried to regulate this point, [Régles, 
Art.25] but with only mild success. 


2. In research with Lepidoptera today, no pro= 
posal of a new species can be regarded as complete 
without a DESCRIPTION OR FIGURE OF THE MALE GENITA- 
LIA, It is true that a few cases are on record in 
which two apparently distinct species are said to 
show no genitalic differences (scores of such cases 
have fallen by the wayside when more careful studies 
were made later, either of the genitalia or of the 
specific status of the two entities), but genitalic 
characters of importance are so nearly always pres- 
ent that an adequate describer is obliged to search 
for them and report on his search, The internal fe- 
male genitalia have also been used with great suc- 
cess in a few studies, but so little is in print as 
a basis for comparison, and techniques of prepara- 
tion are so difficult, that a description of the fe- 
male genitalia cannot yet be regarded as necessary, 


3. Unless financial considerations make figures 
impossible, EVERY PROPOSAL OF NEW SPECIES SHOULD BE 
ILLUSTRATED, For Lepidoptera, photographs of wing 
patterns are usually valuable, especially for sub- 
species. But perhaps most important are line draw- 
ings or excellent photographs of critical struc- 
tures, such as the genitalia, the venation, the an- 
tennae, the palpi, the tarsal claws, and so on, 


4. Every author naming a new species or subspe- 
eles (race) must give a CLEAR DESIGNATION OF TYPES, 
At least THE TYPE (holotype) must be designated, and 
a special label (preferably on red paper) so stating 
should be attached to the specimen. Many taxonom— 
ists also designate one allotype (the sex opposite 
that of the holotype) and one or more paratypes. 
Paratypes should, however, be from the same popula- 
tion as THE TYPE; specimens from "more than 50 miles 
away" or from very different environments should be 
listed but not designated as paratypes. Cotypes are 
now archaic and cumbersome, since a later author or 
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paper must select one lectotype (lectoholotype) from 
the cotypes. No type should be designated in print 
unless each specimen listed receives a type label, 
and of course no specimen can be positively called a 
type unless it has been so mentioned in the original 
paper, "Neotypes" have no standing under the Rules 
to date, and many existing "neotypes" were so loosely 
chosen that they should be withdrawn. A designator 
of a neotype should be reasonably sure that the spe- 
cimen before him represents the same population as 
had the original type which is now destroyed or lost, 
[See Lep. News, vol.2: p.26 and vol.3: p.l4, for 
type nomenclature and definitions. ] 


5. THE FULL DATA OF THE HOLOTYPE MUST BE GIVEN, 
since the "type locality" is thereby designated. 
With the growing emphasis on geographic subspecia- 
tion and on the population concept, it is probably 
as important to kmow the precise "type locality" 
(the locality in which the population represented by 
the holotype may be sampled by other workers), as it 
is to know the characteristics of the type specimen. 
In well-settled regions with permanent political sub- 
divisions, the nearest town and its county (or equi- 
valent) and province or state should be given, In 
thinly settled regions a village should be mentioned 
if possible, but the precise latitude and longitude 
should also be stated, Specimens collected in moun- 
tainous regions should be accompanied by an estimate 
of the altitude, Obviously, many old specimens and 
a few recently collected ones have only scanty data, 
such as "California", "Brasil", etc. In such rare 
cases, of course the describer is forced to omit a 
more precise locality, But the author should never 
publish less than the full data accompanying the 
specimen designated as holotype. 


6, THE DISPOSITION OF THE TYPE MUST BE GIVEN, 
Furthermore, taxonomists frown more and more on the 
practice of a private individual retaining the holo- 
type in his own collection, I have noticed that the 
most enlightened private taxonomists usually present 
at least the holotype to a museum or other institu- 
tion with facilities for protecting types and pre- 
ferably with a permanent staff member responsible 
for care of the insect collection, Nevertheless, if 
the holotype is (regrettably) kept in a private col- 
lection, that should be so stated, In these days of 
possible destructive war, it is wise to send a pair 
of good paratypes to each of several institutions 
well separated from each other geographically. 


7. Every genus named as new should be clearly 
tied by unequivocal designation to a TYPE SPECIES 
(generotype, not "genotype"), It is of course de- 
sirable to list in addition all the other species 
which are to be placed in the new genus. 


8. A new name (nomen novum) proposed to replace 
a junior homonym should be clearly marked "nom.nov," 
or "n.n.", etc, and should never be marked "sp.n." 
or "gen.nov.", etc. 


If there are lepidopterists who wish to take 
issue with any of these points or to augment them, 
space will be found in the Lep. News in which their 
views may be presented. 


C.L. Remington 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep= 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is 
hoped that eventually our coverage of the world litera= 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included. In the first four volumes of the Lep. News 
1437 were listed, Abstracts give all new subspecies 
and higher categories with generotypes and type locali- 
ties, Papers of only local interest are merely listed. 
Papers devoted entirely to economic aspects will be 
omitted, Reprints are solicited from all publishing 
members and the many regularly received are gratefully 
acknowledged. Initials of cooperating abstractors are 
as follows: [P.B.] - P.F. Bellinger; [A.D.] = A. Dia- 
konoff; [L.G.] = L.A. Gozmany; [G.dL.] = G. de Lattin; 
{C.R.] = C.L. Remington; [T.S,] = T. Shir6zu. A com- 
plete set of these pages, for clipping and filing, may 
be obtained for Vol.4 for $0.50, and a subscription for 
Vol.5 for $0.50. 


40, Avinoff, A., and Walter R, Sweadner, "The Karanasa 
butterflies; a study in evolution." Ann, Carnegie 
Mus., vol.32: pp.1-250, 18 pls., 20 figs, 10 Feb. 
1951, Revision of this central Asian genus (or sub- 
genus) of Satyridae. Describes as new: K. voigti 

cellata (Puistagoli, Koh-I-Baba, Afghanistan) ; 
K. bolorica hodja (Chodja Mahomet, Afghanistan); K. 


decolorata (Visharvi Pass, Darwas, Bokhara); K. 
d. mishketovi (Muzkulak, central Pamir); K. d. robor- 


ovskyi (Koshalayak Glacier, W. Pamir); K. gd. maure 
Bukhara); K. dg. iskander (Hasret Sultan, Bukhara); K. 
de mat (Archi-Maidan, Zaravshan Mts., Russian Tur- 
Lea K. josephi hissariensis (Hissar, Bukhara); K. 
i. darwasica (Visharvi Pass, Darwas, Bukhara); K. j. 
oghanipl (Katelmysh Glacier, Pamir); K. j. angrena 
Tschotkal Mts,, near Angren, Russian Turkestan); K. 
dj. arasana (Arasas-Bulak, Russian Turkestan); K. j. 
praestans (Aulie Ata, Syr Daria, Russian Turkestan) ; 
K. 4. kasak (Targaisk, Kandyktau, Kazakstan); K. wil- 


insi robugta (Taldyk Pass, Alai Mts.); K. we na 
Dura Pass, S. of L. Issyk-kul); K. kirgizorum (Alex- 


ander Mts., Russian Turkestan); K. leechi erubescen 
(Gursy Tash, Pamir); K. 1. jacobs (Kaindy, Pamir; 
. l. alitchura (Alitchur, Pamir); K. 1. centralis 
Pamir Post); K. 1. gregorii (Beik Pass, Chinese Tur— 
kestan); K. 1. na (Mibhman-yuli, Pamir); K. 1. 
hunza (Misgah Hunza, Hindu Kush); K. lJatifasciata obs- 
curior (Turgen Pass, Russian Turkestan); K. 1. occi- 
entalig (Naryn, Russian Turkestan); K. regeli ruck- 
(Burkhan, N. of Djarkent, USSR); K. r. aksuensis 
Aksu, Chinese Turkestan); K. r. eburnea (Utchianunak, 
Kashgar); K. gbramovi naryna (Naryn, Russian Turkes- 
tan); K. a. (Yagatch-art, Russian Turkestan) ; 
. pamira ornata (Gursy Tash, Pamir); K. p. holbec 
Gushkon Pass, Darwas, Bukhara); K. p. kafir (Nuksan 
Pass, Hindu Kush, Kafirstan); K. p. haslyndi (Marak, 
Koh-I-Baba, Afghanistan); K. moorei haarlovi (Kotal 
Pass, Koh-I-Baba, Afghanistan); K. m. dubia (Baroghil 
Pass, Chitral); K. modesta gemina (Bara Lacha Pass, 
Lahoul); K. m. baltorensig (Baltoro Mt., Shigar, Bal- 
tistan); K. astorica expressa (Bura Deosai, Ladak); K. 
rohtanga (Rohtang Pass, India). Gives original des- 
eription (in English) of all forms of the genus, Fig- 
ures adults of all forms (usually several specimens; 
colored figures of most) and co genitalia of most. 


Pattern and structure of the genus are thoroughly des— 


cribed, The authors prefer to avoid specifying the 


rank of the various forms, though a formal classifica- 
The genus is extremely 


tion is given for convenience, 
intricate, with intergrading ‘species’ and sympatric 


"subspecies', The grouping of the forms is based on 
the @ genitalia, pattern, and presence and form of an= 
droconia, Evolution, dispersal and relationships are 
discussed and illustrated diagrammatically. [P.B.) 

41. Box, Harold E,, "Report upon specimens of Diatraea 
Guilding (Lepidoptera, Pyralidae) in the Cornell Uni- 
versity collection." Journ, N, Y. Ent. Soc., vol.58: 
pp.241=245, "Dec, 1950' [19 Feb. 1951], Records of 
14 spp. from North and South America, [P.B.] 

42. Bretherton, R. F., "Butterflies near Stockholm." 
Ent, Rec., vol.62: pp.79-80, Sept. 1950. 

43. Brower, Auburn E,, "Methods for collecting underwing 
noice (Catocala)" Lep, News, vol.l: pp.19-20, June 

e 

44. Brown, F, Martin, "Colorado Plebeius saepiolus." 
Ann. Ent. Soc, Amer., vol.44: pp.286-292, July 1951. 
Describes as new P. gs. whi tmeri (Rampart Range Road, 
Teller Co,, Colo.). Analyzes size and color differ-= 
ences in 6 ssp, of saepiolug, and presents a theory of 
the origin and dispersal of the species, [P.B.] 

45. Corbet, A, Steven, "Proposed use of the plenary 
powers to suppress the trivial name Linnaeus, 
1758 (as published in the binominal combination Papi- 
io ajax) commonly but incorrectly applied to the spe- 
cies named Papilio marcellug by Cramer in 1777 (Class 
Insecta, Order Lepidoptera)." Bull. Zoo]. Nomencla- 
ture, vol.2: pp.26=29, 20 Apr. 1951. The application 
of this name to the American P, marcellus or P, poly- 
xenes is invalid, It properly refers to the Oriental 
P. xuthus, over which name it has priority; but in 
view of the past confusion regarding the identity of 
ajax it is recommended that the name be suppressed 
entirely, [P.B.] 


46. Doets, C., "Biology and Variation of Eidophasia 


messingiella F.R, (Lep., Plutellidae)", Ent. Berich- 
ten, vol.12: pp.85=86, 6 figs, 1 June 1950, At— 


taches new names to four aberrations of wing mark-= 
ings. (In our opinion this procedure is objection— 
able), [A.D.] 


47, Ehrlich, Paul R., and Nicholas W, Gillham, "A New 


Atrytone from Nebraska (Lepidoptera: Hesperioidea)." 
Ent. News , vol.62:pp.188-189, June 1951. Describes 
as new A, conspicua buchholzi (Valley, Neb.). [P.B.] 


48. Evans, W. H., "A Catalogue of the Hesperiidae from 


Europe, Asia and Australia in the British Museum (Na= 
tural History)." 502 pp., 52 pls., 6 figs, London: 
British Museum (Natural History). 1949. A running 
key to subfamilies, genera, species and subspecies, 
including all 1641 forms found in this area, The key 
structural characters are described and illustrated in 
and introductory glossary. Describes as new: BORBO 
(type Hesperia borbonica); Bibasis oedipodea palt: 
(Mindanao); B, miracula (Kuantun, Fukien, China); Al- 
lora doleschallii solon oo Guadalcanar); A. 


lectra (Biak); A. m. ne Talesia, New Britain) ; 
Hasora sima takwa (Utakwa R., Dutch New Guinea); 


H, anura china (Ta Tsien Lou, China); H. danda (Kalaw, 
S. Shan States); H. discolor eira (New Ireland); H. 
borneensis luzs (Leponto, N. Luzon); H. taminatus an- 
damana (S, Andamans); H. hurama mola (Batchian, Malay 
Archipelago); H. schoenherrj gaspa (Naga Hills); H. 
vitta manda (S, Andamans); H. khoda plexa (Buru); H. 
Jouccspiya spila (Amboina); Chaetocneme en 
stringa (Hydrographer Mts., Br, New Guinea); Capila 
phenseus fiducia (Khasi Hills, Assam); C. p. falta 
Kanbauk, Tavoy); Lobocla liliana zesta (Momeit, N. 
Burma); L. ]. tonka (Ngai Tio, oe Celaenorrhin 
2 (Tien Tsuen, China); C, yatna daphne (Kumaon, 
India); C, morena (naga Hills); C. putra questa (Liva, 
Sumatra); G. munda joka (Tsekou, teeny: C. dhanada 
hanna (Kanbauk, Tavoy); G. g. hersa (Sumatra); Darpa 
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48. Evans (cont,) 
triata minta (Sebong, Manipur); Coladenia dan ta 
(Kirbert, Naga Hills); C. d. fatua (Gangtok, Sikkim); 
C. g. fabia (Margherita, Assam); C, laxmi Janda (Se- 


bong, Manipur); Sarangesa endra Karwar, N. 
Kanara); S. dasahara adona (Pachnar F S. gd. sandra 
(Middle Andaman Is.); Seseria dohertyi gcona (Lou Tse 
Kiang, Yunnan); S. d. salex (Hainan); S. sesame (Sara- 
wak); Pintara pinwilli banga (Tameang Lajang, Borneo); 
aoe tethys roona (Se-Pin-Lou-Chan,Ya-Tcheou, Chi- 
na); D. phisara rex (Tse Kou, Tibet); Tagiades parra 
galg (Sikkim); T, p. naxos (Perak); T. waterstradtd 
talanga (Gunong Talang, Pad Bovenland, Sumatra); T. 
menaka tanda (Lebong Tandai, Mt, Lalangia, Sumatra); 
T, trebellius (Treasury Is.); T. nestus juncta 
(Obi, Moluccas); T. n. brunta (Woodlark Is.); Abraxi- 
porebe davidii esta tieat Tio, Tonkin); A. d. elfina 
Java); Odontoptilum sngulsts sinka (Los Banos, Lu= 
zon); Caprona agama gubina (Sumba, Sunda Is.); C. a. 

ora (Alor Is,, Dutch New Guinea); C, alida vespa 
Nilgiris); C. a. yerburyi (Kootur, Chittar Pahar, 
Punjab) ; Eure montanus monta (Tse Kou, Yunnan); E. 
marloyi max (Khojak, Baluchistan); E. m. pathan (Chit- 
ral, Utzun Valley, India); Carcharodus alceae gooraisa 
(Goorais, Kahmir); Spialia osthelderi gecko (Hyrca-= 
nia, Persia); S, doris daphne (Ziz Valley, Atlas 
Mts.); Muschampia tessel]lum tersa (Ordub, Persia); M. 

to Jambesa (Lambése, Meertaln M. poggei patta 
ttaltab, Afghanistan); M. staudingeri musta (Paghman 
Mts., Afghanistan); M. s. loga (Logar Valley, Afghan- 
istan); M. g. phil (Chotair, Baluchistan); Felicena 
dirpha nota (Goodenough Tass FE. dora (Majoebui, New 
Guinea); Toxidia inornatug anga (Angabunga R., Br. New 
Guinea); Carterocephalus h bootia (Gyatsa, Bhu- 
tan); Baracus vittatus gotha (Animalai Hills); Ampit- 


tia dioscorides singa (Ceylon); Aeromachus stigmata 
shanda (Kalaw, S, Shan States); A. jhora crota (hes! 
Hills); A. j. skola (Battak Mts,, Sumatra); A. dub: 
impha (Imphal, Manipur); Sovia malta (Kabru, Manipur); 
Pedesta blanchardii shensia (Tapai Shan, S. Shensi, 
ae 125 eyi nanka oe Szechwan); Thoressa 
ae tr Kuantun, Fukien); Halpe homolea molta 
Sikkim); H. bh. filda (Mangpo, Sikkim); H. h. ee 
(Thandaung, Karen Hills, Burma); H, dante dan Ne- 
gros); H. d. luzona (Palali, Benguet, Luzon); H. d. 
tilia (Mindanao); Eogenes alcides uraka (Urak, Balu- 
chistan); E. a. chitrala (Chitral); Koruthaialos rube- 
cula cachara cachar Rd., Manipur); K. r. rubina (Kina 
Balu, Borneo); K. r. verona (Java); K. r. balina (Ba- 
TERS £5 ta (Palawan); K. r. atra titnacnsa); K. 
gindu monda (Naga Hills); K. s. tanda (Nias); K. focu- 
frena coe Balu, Borneo); Stimula swinhoei disca 
Karen Hills, Burma); Ancistroides r dorna (Si- 
pora Is.); Notoc os mangla (N. Kanara, In- 
dia); N. p. teuta (Nias); N. clavata theba (E. Dawnas, 
Burma); N. curvifascia corinda (N. Korintji Valley, S. 
W. Sumatra); N. renardi roona (Roon Is.); N. waigensis 
(25 mi, from Wangar, Nomnagihé, Dutch New Gui- 
nea); N. maria aa Br, New Guinea); Scobura ce- 
2 


phaloides (Tonkin); S swerga guava (King 
Is., Mergui); S. s. sedata (Liwa, Sumatra); Hyarotis 
microgtictum coorga (Sati R., Coorg, India); I obs= 


cura fonta (Sumatra); I. o. veleiae (Mt, Gedé, Java); 
ee ola (Sula Mangola); P. tessellata tessa 
Sangir Is.); Lotongus athus balta (Kanbauk, Ta- 
voy) 5 thyrsis pandina (Java); Matapa cresta 
(Sikkim); Unkana ambaga tri (Nias); Hidari doesoe 
gloria (Kina Balu, Borneo); Acerbag anthea pista (Hoop 
Bon, Siam); A. gurig dorka (Pulo Laut, Borneo); A. 
gelta (Lawas, Borneo); Pirdana distanti a (Kawke- 
reik, Dawnas, Burma); Cyrina cyrina corpa (Borneo); 
Prada rawlinsonia (Rawlinson Mts., New Guinea); 


dicus actaeon o (Algeria); T. leonina tatsia (Ta 
Tsien Lou, China); Hegperia comma shandura (Shandur 
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Pass, Chitral); Ochlodes subhyalina pasca (Khasi 
Hills, Assam); 0, thibetana sanka (Htawgaw, Burma); 0, 
siva tarsa (Pochu Valley, S, E, Tibet); Taractrocera 
ziclea bessa (Toekan Bessi, Dutch E, Indies); - 
distes flavovittata kokoda pile aoe New Guinea); 
Oriens fons (Los Banos, Luzon); Potanthus omaha bione 
Mindanao) ; P. taxilus rabida (Batjan) ; P, mara 

(Kwei Chow, China); P. ganda marla (Borneo); Telicota 
doba (Dobo, Aru Is,); T. colon stinga (Malacca); 7. c. 
vega (New Ireland); T. c. zara (St. Mathias Is.); T. 
augias florina (S, Flores); T, linna linna (Sikkim) 
T, 1. besta (Hainan); T. 1. bina (Sumatra); T. 1. bac- 
tra (Java); T, 1. bodra (Borneo); T, ancilla volen 
Timor); T. a. bauding (Baudin Is,, N. Australia); T. 
a. mamba (Biagi, Mambara R,, New Guinea); T. ta 
(Kapaur, Dutch New Guinea); T. ohara jix (Sikkim); 7. 
Q. vedanga (Java); T. 0. jactus (Kina Balu, Borneo); 
T. o. jania (Mindanao); T. o. iona (Kezeli, Burn); 
z 


T. oO. ixion (Upper Aroa R,, New Guinea); T, kezia ke- 
zia (Mt. Mado, Buru); T. k. le (Talesea, New Bri- 
tain); T, ternatensis ranga (Sangir, Dutch E, Indies); 
Deite aul Sula Mangoli); T. t. aruba (Aru Is,); 7. 
t. solva (Florida Is., Solomons); T, t. fenia (Feni, 


New Ireland) ; T. sadra (New Guinea) ; op rva (Duke 
of York Is.); Cephrenes augiades tugela (Tugela Is., 


Solomons); Pastria pastria (Mambare R,, Br. New Gui- 
nea); Banta banta (Angabunga affluent, St. Joseph R., 
Hydrographer Mts., Br. New Guinea); Kobrona denva 
(Edie Creek, Central New Guinea); K. pansa panta (Edie 
Creek, Central New Guinea); K. edina hate Creek, Cen- 
tral New Guinea); K, vanda (Edie Creek, Central New 
Guinea); K. croma (Zegeheme, Cromwell Mts., New Gui- 
nea); K. idea (2 days N. of Fak-Fak, Dutch New Gui- 
nea); Sabera fuliginosa chota (Biagi, Mambare R., New 
Guinea); S. bicolor migola (Misol); S. }umpia 
(Mt. Kumpi, Menoo R., Weylandt Mts., New Guinea); S. 
se baxta (Biagi, Mambare R., New Guinea); S, bia, 
Biagi, Mambare R., New Guinea); S. aruana lina (Mt, 
Lina, Cyclops Mts., Dutch New Guinea) ; S. dobboe hang- 
va (New Hanover); Mimene biakensig gunta (German New 
Guinea); Parnara guttatus batta (Kuatuni, Fukien); P. 
e andra (Matang Rd., Borneo) Pelopidas agna din 
head of Aroa R., New Guinea); P. t masta (Imphal, 
Manipur); Polytremis pellucida quanta (Kwangtseh, Fu- 
kien), Considerable revision has been done; e.g. Eug- 
chemon is included in a group of genera in the Pyrgi- 
nae, The polytypic species concept is adopted; rela- 
ted forms which represent each other geographically 
are treated as subspecies, The location of each holo- 
type is given, There is a bibliography and list of 
accessions, and a list of spp, not determined or found 
to be extralimital, 132 previously unfigured spp, and 
sspp, are illustrated in color, The @ genitalia of 
all but 2 spp; and of many sspp. are figured. [P.B.] 

49. Ferreira d'Almeida, R, F., and José Oiticica F., 
"The International Commission on Zoological Nomencla- 
ture and the Name of the Monarch Butterfly." Science, 
vol, 113: pp.728=729, 22 June 1951. Protest against 
the suggestion by the secretary of the Commission that 
type and type locality of plexippus be fixed again, to 
correct an earlier error; in this case, the suggested 
type specimen still does not come from the type lo- 
cality! [P.B.] 

50. Field, William D., J. F, Gates Clarke, and J, G. 
Franclemont, "On a Recent Proposal to Correct an 
Error Committed By the International Commission on 
Zoological Nomenclature at the Paris 1948 Meeting." 
Science, vol.113: pp.68-70, 19 Jan, 1951. Discussion 
of Hemming's attempt to settle the application of "Da- 
naus ple ": the authors give reasons for the res- 
triction of this name to the Oriental insect (" 
tia") and the use of menippe for the Monarch, FEB.) 
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51. Franclemont, John G., "A New Generic Name (Lepidop- 
tera, Phalaenidae, Acontiinae)." Proc. Ent. Soc. 
Wash., vol.52: pp.271-272, 25 Oct. 1950, Proposes 
THIOPTERA to replace Xanthoptera, a homonym, [P.B.] 

52, Franclemont, John G,, "Notes on Some Genera and Spe- 
cies of Eastern Moths with Descriptions of New Species 
(Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae)." Bull. Brooklyn Ent. 
Soc., vol.45: pp.144-155, 9 figs. Dec, 1950. Des-= 
cribes as new: Procus crytora (New Brighton, Pennsyl- 
vania); Zale phaeocapna (New Brighton, Pennsylvania); 
Figures genitalia of both and of P, semicana, The 
following name changes must be made: Procus for Oli- 
gia; Meropleon for "Oligia" diversicolor and ambi- 
fusca; Apamea for Septis; A, amputatrix for "S," arc= 
tica; Amphipoea for Apamea; Zenobia for Ipimorpha; 
SUNIRA for Rusina circellaris and North American 
spp.; Unca for Erastria and Lithacodia: Zale lunifera 
for Z. cingulifera; Z, lineosa for Z,"lunifera"; Cae- 
purgia chloropha for C, convalescens. [P.B. 

53. Franclemont, John G,, "The Species of the Leucania 
unipuncta group, with a Discussion of the Generic 
Names for the Various Segrates of Leucania in North 
America (Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae, Hadeninae)."” Proc, 
Ent. Soc. Wagh., vol.53: pp.c7-85, ll pls, Apr. 1951. 
Describes as new: PSEUDALETIA (type Leucania unipuncta 
Haworth); P. yuncta quechua (Incachaca, Cochabamba, 

Bolivia); P. cunyada (Bogot4, Colombia); P. roratmas 

(Mt. Roraima, Brazil); P. gequax (Jalapa, Mexico); P. 
stralis (Port Victor, South Australia); P. idisana 

(Baguio, Luzon, Philippines). New genus also includes 

'Leucania' antica (unipuncta ssp,), adultera, punctu- 

lata and geparata, Reviews all generic names applied 

to the ia group of genera, Presents a revised 
checkiist of North American spp., divided or the basis 


of & genitalia among Faronta (= Protoleucamia), with 
aleada, tetra, diffusa, rubripennis and qua7rannulata; 
Pseudaletia; Aletia, with oxygala and yukonesis; and 
Leucania (remaining spp,). Figures co and 9 genitalia 
of all entities in Pseudaletia, and of 10 representa- 
tives of related genera. [P.B.] 

54. Hardwick, D. F., "Preparation of Slide Mounts of 
Lepidopterous Genitalia." Canad. Ent., vol.82: pp. 
231-235. Nov. 1950. Comprehensive directions; appli- 
cable mainly to Macrolepidoptera, [P.B.] 

55. Hemming, Francis, "On the proposal that the trivial 
name ajax Linnaeus, 1758 (as published in the binomi- 
nal combination Papilio ajax) should be suppressed by 
the International Commission on Zoological Nomencla= 
ture under: its plenary powers." Bull. Zool. Nomencla- 
ture, vol.2: pp.29=30, 20 Apr. 1951. See Corbet, no, 
45 above, Suggests alternatively that ajax be af=- 
fixed to "the Nearctic species to which it is now usu- 
ally applied" but does not state whether marcellus or 

eneg would be supplanted. [P.B.] 

56, Herbulot, C,,"On the Presence of Middle Spurs in 
the Hind Tibiae of a Male Scopula (Lep, Geometri- 
dae)." Entomologist, vol.83: p.225. Nov. 1950, 

57. Hinton, H. E., "Myrmecophilous Lycaenidae and Other 
Lepidoptera - a Summary," Proc, Trans. South London 
Ent. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1949-50: pp.111-175, 9 figs. 
Apr, 1951, Following a discussion of theoretical con- 
siderations, and descriptions of larval and pupal or- 
gans of importance in the ant-lycaenid relationship, 
the author summarizes all known life histories of myr- 
mecophilous Lycaenidae, plus those of predaceous forms 
and those which feed upon secretions of other insects, 
plus what little (relatively) is known about myrmeco- 
phily in other families of Lepidoptera, There is a 
bibliography of all important papers on the subject up 
to 1947, and an index to spp, of “epidoptera and ants 
mentioned, A fascinating and invaluable paper. 


[P.B.] 


58, Hoffmeyer, Skat, "Problems in Danish Macrolepi- 


doptera." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.193-198. Sept. 
1950. 

59. Huggins, H, C., "Sterrha muricata Hufnagel in 
England," Entomologist, vol.83: pp.234-235, Oct. 
1950. 


60. Hyde, George E,, "A Gynandrous Agrotis puta Hubner." 
Entomologist, vol.84: pp.23=24, Jan, 1951. 

61, Kiriakoff, S, G., "Recherches sur les organes tym- 
paniques des Lépidoptéres en rapport avec la classifi- 


cation, VI. Nyctemeridae" [In French], Bull, Ann, 
Soc. Ent. Belg., vol.87: pp.106-129, 5 July 1951. 


Considers the following groups, usually placed as sub- 
families of the Arctiidae, as tribes in the family 
Nyctemeridae: PERICOPINI (with subtribes AGANEIDES 

(= 'Hypsidae') and PERICOPIDES), CALLIMORPHINI, and 
NYCTEMERINI , Discusses classification and phylogeny, 
basing his conclusions on a study of the tympanum of 
representatives of 33 genera. [P.B,]. 

62. de Lesse, H., "Expeditions polaires francaises (Mis- 
sions Paul=-Emile Victor), Zoologie, = 4 note, Ma- 
crolepidoptera" [In French], Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 

1951, Describes as new 


vol,118: pp.54-78, 38 figs. 
Operophtera groenlandica, Extensive notes on the 19 
spp, collected on the northwest coast of Greenland, 


belonging to the Pyralidae, Geometridae, Phalaenidae, 
Lymantriidae, Nymphalidae and Pieridae, Figures o 
and 9 genitalia of almost all spp., and setal pattern 
of 0, groenlandica larva. [P.B.] 

63. de Lucca, C., "A contribution to the list of Mal- 
tese Lepidoptera." Ent. Mo. Mag., vol.86: pp.232- 
233. Aug. 1950. 25 new records, [P.B.] 

64. de Lucca, C., "Additional Records of Micro-Lepid- 
optera of the Maltese Islands (Heterocera)." Ento- 
mologist, vol.83: pp.249-251, Nov. 1950, 14 new 
records, [P.B.] 

65, McDonald, Howard, "Biology and Control of Heliothis 
ononig Schiff., an Important New Pest of Flax in West- 
ern Canada." Ohio State U, Abs. Doct. Diss., no.53: 
pp.231-240, 5 figs. 1947. 

66, McDunnough, James H., "On the Identity of 
pyrophiloides Harvey (Lepidoptera, Agrotinae)." Bull. 
Brooklyn Ent, Soce, vol.46: pp. 19-20, Feb, 1951. 
Notes on type and genitalia of this Pronootua. 

67, McElvare, Rowland R., "Note on Chlorocleptria jae- 
geri." Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol.46: p.28. Feb. 
1951. 

68, McElvare, Rowland R., "Notes on Heliothiinae - more 
recent records of rare species." Bull. Brooklyn Ent. 
Soc., vol.46: p.51, Apr. 1951, Records of four spp. 
from southern United States. [P.B.] 

69, Mackay, Margaret R., "Species of Eu ecia reared 
in the Forest Insect Survey in British Columbia 
(Lepidoptera: Geometridae)." Canad, Ent., vol.83: 
pp.77-91, 4 pls. Apr. 1951. Describes as new: E, 
transcanadata (Fernie, Kootenai Dist., B, C.); E. 
pseudotsugata (Otter L., Kamloops Dist., B. C.); E. 
harrisonata (Harrison L., New Westminster Dist., B. 
C.); E. columbiata holbergata (Holberg Inlet, Van- 
couver Is.)3 E. vinsullata (Vinsulla, Kamloops Dist., 
B, C.); E. kananaskata (Kananaskis, Alberta), Des- 
eribes the 9 of E, usurpata, Summarizes the spp. of 
the filmata group, Adults and genitalia of these 
spp. are figured, Food plants are recorded for the 
above and for a number of other spp. [P.B.] 

70. Munroe, E. G., "A previously unrecognized species 
of Nymphula (Lepidoptera, Pyralidae)." Canad, Ent., 
vol.83: pp.20-23, 1 pl., 2 figs. Jan. 1551, Resur- 
rects N, curviferalis (Walker) from synonymy under 
N. badiusalis; describes both, figuring adults and 
genitalia. [P.B.] 
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71. Munroe, Eugene G,, "The systematics of Calisto (Lep- 
idoptera, Satyrinae), with remarks on the evolutionary 
and zoogeographic significance of the genus," Journ. 
Ne Y. Fut. Soce, vol.58: pp.211-240, 19 Feb. 1951. 
Describes as new C. smintheus bradleyi (Rio Tacoluco, 
Sierra Range, Pinar del Rio Province, Cuba). Gives 
characters of genus, and key to spp. and sspp, Lists 
all known forms, with notes, Discusses distribution 
and speciation, Genus is confined to the Antilles, 
with center in Hispaniola, which has the only primi- 
tive spp. This distribution may be explained by the 
size of the island, its relative stability geological- 
ly, and its mountainous terrain, which has permitted 
local subspeciation, The other islands have lost 
their original fauna in geologic changes. [P.B.] 

72. Munroe, Eugene G., "North American Pyraustinae: 
notes and descriptions (Lepidoptera: Pyralidae)." 


Canag. Ent., vol.83s pp.161-169, 1 pl., 14 figs. 
July 1951. Describes as news CYLINDRIFRONS (type 
Botis suc 


lig Hulst); Pyrausta perrubralis san- 
ichalis (Duncan, British Columbia); Titanio criddle- 
alis (Aweme, Manitoba); Noctuelia atascaderalis (Atas- 
eadero, Calif,). The following changes are made: Pio- 


nea helvalis, type of n a; Spilodes palindia- 
lis, type of Trischistognatha (these resurrected gene- 
ra are redescribed) ; Pyrausta unimacula to Evergestis; 
Titanio ephippialis to Loxostege; P. gocialis removed 
from synonymy; P. funebris glomeralis is the distinct 
North American ssp, Discusses 3 ssp. of P. perrubra- 
lis, Figures adults of new spp. and ssp, and 6 other 
forms,’ genitalia of 12 spp., and heads of 4. [P.B.] 

73. Paclt, Jirf{, "A new family name in Lepidoptera." 
Ent. Berichten, vol.13: p.219. 1 Feb, 1951. Proposes 
TETHEIDAE for Palimpsestidae (= Cymatophoridae, Thya- 
tiridae, Polyplocidae; adds a survey of European 
genera, [A.D.] 

74, Rawson, George W., and Sidney A, Hessel, "The life 
history of Strymon cecrops Fabricius (Lepidoptera, Ly- 
caenidae)." Bull, Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol.46: pp.79= 
84, 1 pl., 1 fig. June 1951. Describes early stages, 
with figures of each, Habits of larva and adult are 
discussed. [P.B.] 

75. Rindge, Frederick W., "A change in synonymy in Dre- 
panulatrix (Lepidoptera, Geometridae)." Journ. N. Y. 
Ent. Soc., vol.59: pp.63-64. 25 June 1951, Pp: = 
4s probably a northern ssp. of D. bifilata. [P.B. 

76, Silva, Pedrito, "Stenoma decora Zeller (Lep, Steno- 
matidae), uma nova praga potencial do cacaueiro na 
Baia, Brasil" [In Portuguese, English summary]. Re- 
vista Ent., vol.17: pp.361-374, 16 figs. ‘Dec. 1946' 
[20 Jan. 1947]. Describes larva, pupa and adults in 
detail, Food plants Theobroma lelocarpa, Ceiba pent- 

e Discusses systematic position, distribution, 
and habits, Records 1 parasite. [P.B.] 

77. Sperry, John L., "Geometrid notes." Bull. So. Cal. 
Acad. Se1., vol.50: pp.50-53. 20 Apr, 1951. Des- 
cribes as new Chlorochlamys hesperia (Borrego, Cali- 
fornia), Revisional notes on Chloroc » and 
notes on three other species, PSRs 

78, Stempffer, H., "Contribution a l'étude des Lycae- 
nidae de la faune éthiopienne (Lep.)." [In French]. 
Bull. Soc. Ent. France, vol.52: pp.35-41. 20 May 
1947. Describes as new: Anthene Linide galla (Maji, 
Abyssinia); A. otacilia dirensis (Afkoi, Italian 
Somaliland); A. lachares toroensis (Bwamba, Toro, W. 
Uganda); Neurelli staudingeri obsoleta (Kakamega, 
Kavirondo, Kenya); also two 'forms', Describes the 
previously unknown oo' of Eresina bilinea and —. crola, 


and 99 of Anthene and A.katera, Several 
additional notes. P.B. 


79. Tilden, James W., "The insect associates of Baccha- 


ris pi ris de Candolle," Microent., vol.16: pp. 
149-185, 12 Apr. 1951, Lists, among other insects, 
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23 spp. of Lepidoptera feeding on this plant, Oino~ 
phila v-flavum is a new American record, Records 
parasites and feeding habits, and other aspects of the 
ecology of this community, [P.B,] 

80, Turner, A. Jefferis, "Revision of Australian Lepid- 
optera, Oecophoridae, XIV," Proc, Linn, Soc. N. S. 
Wales, vol.72: pp.143-158, 15 Sept. 1947, Treatment 
of the 'Depressiades' group, Describes as new: 
ANCISTRONEURA, and type species A, thaumasia (Macpher- 
son Range, Queensland; Sidney); A. ammophara (Kuranda, 
N. Queensland); IDIOCHROA, I, anthina (Nambour, Mt. 
Tamborine, and Brisbane, Queensland) ; Pholeutis aprep- 


(Macpherson Range, Queensland); P. leucopre 
Macpherson Range, Queensland); P. acroprepta (Mec- 
pherson Range, Queensland); LEUROBELA (type holophaea 
Turn,); L. clasomita (Macpherson Range, qreceniaaits 


L. puncta (Stannary Hills, N. Queensland); DYSTHRENE- 
TA, D. Lepta (Kuranda, N. Queensland); DELOPHANES 


(type not specified; anthracephala Lower only sp. 
listed); Butorna dysphanes (Bunya Mts,, Queensland); 
E. plumbea (Albany, and Denmark, W, Australia); MACRO- 
BELA, M. abrupta (Perth); Eupselia beltera (Charle- 
ville, Queensland); E, axiepaena (Toowoomba, Queens- 
land); E, metabola (Emerald, Dalby, Talwood, and Stan- 
thorpe, Queensland; Adelaide; Perth); PROGONICA, P. 
niphostibes (Stanthorpe, Queensland); BLEPTOCHITON, B, 


eucotri (Eugella, N. Queensland): Thudaca mono- 
echria (Cape York, N. Queensland); T. rubrilinea 


Cunderdin, W. Australia); IT. cryeropis (Maryland, N. 
S. Wales); I, litodes (Emerald, Queensland); ACRA- 
EPHNES, and type sp. A. nivea (Rockhampton, Emerald, 
and Stanthorpe, Queensland; Tenterfield and Brunswick 
Hds., N. S. Wales); A. nitida (Waroona, W, Australia); 
HAERETA, and type sp. H. cryphimaea (Mt. Tamborine, 
Queensland); H. niphosceles (Lake Barrine, N, Queens- 
land); H, inscripta (Ooldea, S. Australia); BRACHY= 
ZANCLA, and type sp. B. poenicea (Bunya Mts., Queens— 
land); B. sporima (Stanthorpe, Queensland); B. acro- 
cogsa (Goodna and Toowoomba, Queensland); B, dysgenes 
(Toowoomba, Queensland); B. leptodes (Macpherson Range, 
Queensland} ; B. placophora (Linsmore, N. S, Wales); 
B, baea (Broken Hill, N. S, Wales); Peritorneuta lis- 
sopis (Duaringa, Jandowae, Injune, and Bollon, Queens- 
land); Cryptolechia striata (Brisbane); C, amauro- 
phanes (Murrurundi, N. S. Wales); C. epinephela (Mt. 
Tamborine and Macpherson Range, Queensland); C, jro~- 
bele (Kalamunda, W. Australia); C. brachymita (Perth); 
C. leptosticta (Cooktown, Kuranda, and Lake Barrine, 
N. Queensland); C. inquinata (Kuranda, N. Queensland). 
Location of type specimens not always stated; speci- 
mens not otherwise mentioned, Type localities not 
specified; all recorded localities are given above, 
31 genera listed, with descriptions, references, and 
a key to all but Analcodes (said to be 'weak'); 143 
spp. listed, with references and localities, {P.B.] 

81, Wakely, S., " orus (Platyptilia) rho- 
dodactyla Schiffermiller." Entomologist, vol.83: 
pp. 236-237, Oct. 1950, Life history notes. [P.B.] 

82, Williams, C.B., "Changes in insect populations in 
the field in relation to preceding weather condi- 


tions," Proc, Roy. Soc. Lond. B, vol.138: pp.130-156, 
9 figs. 15 Feb, 1951. Changes in total insect popu- 


lation as measured by light-trap captures are closely 
correlated with rainfall and minimum temperature in 
the preceding three months. [P.B.] 

83, Williamson, Margaret, The First Book of Bugs. 
45 pp.; ill. Franklin Watts, New York. 1949, 

84. Woke, Paul A., "Notes on a migratory flight of Ura- 
pia fulgens Walker (Uraniidae) on the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, Central America," Proc, R. Ent. Soc. Lond. (A), 
vol.26: pp.38-39, 16 Mar. 1951, Flight involved 
millions of individuals and lasted well over a month, 
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OFFERINGS AND NEEDS OF MEMBERS 


Lepidopterists' Society members may use this page 
free of charge to advertise their offerings and 
needs in Lepidoptera. The Editors reserve the right 
to rewrite notices for clarity or reject unsuitable 
notices, Unless withdrawn sooner by the member, 
each notice will appear in three numbers, We can 
not guarantee any notices but expect all to be bona 
fide. Please notify us of any abuse of this service. 


I will pay LEPIDOPTERISTS' SOCIETY DUES for foreign 
(or N. American) collectors in exchange for shipment 
of butterflies of equal value, or will pay cash dir- 
ect, Want butterflies from any tropical island, Af- 
rica, and Indo-Australia, Central and South America; 
NOT Europe at present. Also want North American 
species in quantity, esp. Papilio, Must be first 
quality, in papers, Want all families but esp. Nym- 
phalidae, Papilionidae, Morphidae, and Saturniid 
moths; also other large insects, Will advance money 
to any good collector, Send list and prices in 
first letter, A. Glanz, Butterfly World Supply 
House, 289 E, 98th St., Brooklyn 12, New York. 
Japanese Rhopalocera and some moths, including Jap- 
anese (and including Formosan) Rhopalocera and some 
moths offered in exchange for Rhop, and some moths 
from all parts of the world. Especially Satyridae, 
Lycaenidae, Papilionidae, Nymphalidae, Pieridae, Sa- 
turniidae and Arctiidae. Seiji Ishida, 33 Nakayama- 
ch6é, Saga, Uky6-ku, Kyoto cies JAPAN, 


Austrian hunter and Bpitecion (not dealer) in Amazon 
and Matto Grosso districts of Brazil takes orders 
for Lepidoptera and other insects, all with full lo- 
cality and date, Also supplies amphibians, reptiles 
and various terrarium animals, Write (in German if 
possible) to: Walter A, Riffler, Tecnico Zooldgico, 
Caixa Postal 500, Belem, Para, BRAZIL, 

Huge AFRICAN LEPIDOPTERA collection for sale; over 
2000 moths and 5400 butterflies, About 250 types, 
with complete data, all on pins, Will sell in part 
or complete, including 120 glass cases, Also, rare 
books on African Lepidoptera, Ari W,. Kampf, Franz 
Jurgens Strasse 12, Dusseldorf, GERMANY, 

AUSTRALIAN LEPIDOPTERA for sale, papered or pinned, 
perfect specimens, with data, 10¢ each, Write stat- 
ing needs; Victorian species only offered. 

Ian Harman, c/o Mrs, AH. Bisdee, Appletree Cottage, 
Dorset Road, Croydon, Victoria, AUSTRALIA, 

Exchange desired in all groups of Macros, esp. Geo- 
metridae, Lepidoptera from COLORADO (Parnassius, 
Colias, Oeneis, etc,), ILLINOIS, and southern INDIA- 
NA offered in trade. Ronald H, Leuschner, 1172 S. 
Menorah Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 


Wanted to buy: SKITZ' "Macrolepidoptera of the 
World", Vols. 1, 9, 13, English translation. George 
H, Berg, Rn. 319, Custom House, New Orleans 16, La. 
MEGATHYMUS WANTED - specimens of this genus from all 
localities, Will buy or exchange, Have Megathymus 
for exchanges, 

Don B, Stallings, Caldwell, Kansas, 


GENITALIC VIALS: On Nov, 1st I shall place an order 
with Kimble Glass Co, for following sizes of vials: 

1. 3-3/4 to 4-1/2 by 10 + 2 m, 

2. 6-1/4 to 7 by 1542 m, 

3. 7-1/4 to 8 by 18 + 2 m. 

4. 1/4 dram; 9 x 30 m, 
Anyone wanting some of these vials should notify me 
so I can include his order with mine, as these are 
made on special order, (I will make no extra charge.) 
Kent H, Wilson, 823 East "B" St., Moscow, Idaho, 
MEGATHYMUS YUCCAE ALABAMAE ex—pupae 1951, perfect, 
spread, Want exotics and Gulf States rarities in 
exchange, 
H.W. Eustis, 2301 Woodbine Rd., Augusta, Georgia, 
BUTTERFLIES FROM ARCTIC and Far North especially Oe- 
neis, Erebia, Boloria, at reasonable prices. R.J. 
Fitch, 2235 Pandora St., Vancouver, B.C., CANADA, 


Wanted: Seitz! "Macrolepidoptera of the World", esp, 
Vols. 1, 2, 6, 9, 13, English Translation. 

G.F. Schirmer, 2912 N, 45th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

Lepidoptera of the SOUTHWEST U.S.A. for sale, paper- 
ed or pinned. Lots of 100, either Rhopalocera, Ma- 

cros, or Micros, priced low, full data, 

F.P, Sala, 1764 Colorado Blvd., Los Angeles 41, Cal. 


Srvc diana, S. cybele leto and letona, and S, 
nokomis nitocris, @ at o9 with full data, offered 


in exchange for needed species of Erebia and Oeneis, 
esp. the following numbers from McDunnough 1938 
list: 127b-e; 130a-c; 135a; 136a; 138b,c; 140, 143a; 
14Ab-c; 147; 147a; 149b-d; 151, 152, Also need any 
of forms recently described by dos Passos except 
taygete fordi and rossii gabrieli. If you have some 
of these species but are not interested in the Spey- 
eria, send list of desiderata,. 

Paul R, Ehrlich, 538 Academy St., Maplewood, N.J. 
Bio Metal standard redwood insect box, new style, 

9 x 13 x 2-1/2 inches, Screw on hinge. $2.25 each, 
$25/doz. Also Cornell drawers and unit pinning 
trays. Equipment constructed to order, Bio Metal 


Associates, Box 346, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


& 
LIVING MATERIAL Ss 
The Editors will welcome especially notices for the 
exchange or sale of Lepidoptera eggs, larvae, and 
pupae, hoping to revive the old interest in rearing 
and to re-emphasize the importance of studying the 
immature stages, Contributors are urged to include 
accurate locality data with all material sent. 


Wanted to buy: cocoons of U.S.A. Saturniidas, pupae 
of Sphingidae, Papilio chrysalids, Catocala eggs, 
Hemileuca maia egg rings. Will exchange best make 
rust-proof steel pins Nos,0-7, value $4.00 per thou- 
sand, for cocoons and Coleoptera. 

Bugene Dluhy, 3912 N, Hamilton, Chicago 18, Illinois, 


a 
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QUESTIONS FOR PROFESSOR FORBES 


Q. "Do you believe that the Viceroy (Limenitis ar- 
chippug) mimics the Monarch (Danaus alepigoaayt Are 
there other North American butterflies that mimic 
protected species?" 


A, I believe it is a Miillerian mimic (resemblance 
between two protected butterflies, to the advantage 
of both), but that the Monarch is the dominant part- 
ner. In Florida and the Southwest other races of 
the Viceroy mimic the local races of the Queen, I 
believe also that there is a mimicry group (partly 
Miillerian, partly Batesian) surrounding the Green 
Swallowtail (phiJenor), This includes Papilio troi- 
lus, Limenitis astyanax, P. glaucus, and in a degen- 
erate way P. polyxenes. I believe that mimicry is 
best developed in the tropics, where there are more 
butterfly-eating birds, and also the monkeys, and 
that in North America it may be partly a left-over 
from an earlier geological period when it was much 
warmer here, and is therefore now degenerating. 

In the moths we also have local mimics of Hymen- 
optera (the Aegeriidae, and perhaps best of all Cis- 
Beps vicollis, which in life is a very good mimic 
of Polistes), Also Lycomorpha pholus is a (perhaps 
degenerate) mimic of Calopteron beetles; many tropi- 
cal relatives are effective mimics of Lampyridae. 


Q. "In the spreading of Colias and some other spe- 
cies, there is a staining of the hind wings where 
they come in contact with the body while in the re- 
laxing jar. What can be done to remove this stain?" 


A. You do not state what type of stain, Grease, 
soaking out from the body, can be easily removed by 
any fat solvent, such as pure gasoline or benzol. 

I drop papered material in the solvent, leave some 
hours, blot off and dry; for spread material I pre- 
fer to lay out the specimen on an old setting board 
(a size or two over-size) with pads of cellucotton 
below and above the wings and over the body; then 
soak the whole with benzol or chloroform, cover the 
wing pads with glass (microscope slides) and leave 
till dried out. Then remove the pads and the grease 
will have been drawn out into the pads, If the 
stain is cyanide (scarlet if not too heavy) there is 
no remedy; - clean up your cyanide bottle, 
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In reference to the Question and Answer column 
of the News, vol.4: p60, it should be noted that 
Papilio (Menelaides) alcinous Klug feeds on Aristo- 
lochia in Japan, It is the sole representative of 
the "Pharmacophagous" group in our country. Dyar 
remarks that its larva is allied to the American 
philenor., It resembles a "partially ripe mulberry" 
as Pryer states and is by no means an orange-puppy. 
There are seven orange-family feeders in our fauna: 
P. xuthus, protenor, macilentus, maackii, bianor, 
helenus, and memnon, They are all members of the 
Fluted Papilios, among which the adult of macilentus 
alone somewhat resembles the alecinous & (and the 
southern form of the 9). 


W.T.M. Forbes 


Tard Iwase 
Kanagawa-ken, Japan 
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ADDRESS CHANGES 


Arntz, A., 516 Prospect Ave., Syracuse 8, N.Y. 

Berg, G., Room 319, Custom House, New Orleans 16,la. 

Clench, H., Section of Insects and Spiders, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Euting, N., Route 2, Box 110, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Halbert, R., 2444% Cudahy St. Huntington Park, Calif. 

Hayes, J., 7522 Forest Preserve Dr., Chicago 34, Ill, 

Jablonski, R., 1018 E. Ogden Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis, 

Kesselring, J., Caixa Postal 6, Jofio, Pessoa, Para- 
{ba, BRASIL, 

Kimball, C., Route 4, Box 299, Sarasota, Fla, 

Lambert, R., Dept. of Agriculture, Systematic Ento- 
mology, Science Service, Ottawa, Ont., CANADA, 

Laspe, C., 1326 Granada, Long Beach 4, Calif, 

Mills, K., 2010 Hudson St,, Charleston 2, W.Va. 

Nicolay, S.(Lt.Col.), Hdqts.Sqd.,MCAS, Quantico, Va. 

Robinson, P., Ring Factory Rd., R.D. he, Bel Air, Md. 

Rockingham, N., H.M.A.S. "Australia", c/o G.P.0., 
Sydney, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA, 

Rutkowski, F., 5723 McVicker Ave., Chicago 30, Ill, 

Smith, A., 454 K St., Los Bafios, Calif, 

Travassos FQ, L., Dept. de Zoologia, Secr, da Agri- 
cultura, Caixa Postal 7172, Sdo Paulo, BRASIL, 

Wren, G., 700 Pierce St,, Gary, Ind. 


ADDITIONS TO THE MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Bakeless, John(Dr.), Great Hill, R.D.2, Seymour,Conn, 

Burdick, W.N., 1108 S, Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif, 

Burkhardt, V.J.(Col.), c/o Mme. Natasha du Breuil, 
6, Basilea, Lyttelton Rd., HONG KONG, 

Carman, J.D. (Mrs.), Route 2, Sunnyside, Wash. 

Covell, Charles V.,Jr., Box 569, Southern Pines, N.C. 

Dane, Benjamin, Indian Ave,, Middletown, Rhode Island. 

Duke, Arthur, 17 St.Bede's Rd., Three Anchor Bay, 
Cape Town, SOUTH AFRICA, 

Ely, Frank iurs.), Endeavor, Wis. 

Fujioka, Tomoo, Ho-13, 10 Nishikata-machi, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, JAPAN, 

Garthe, William, Hanover Road, Hanover, N.J, 

Glanz, A., 291 E, 98th St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 

Harman, Ian, c/o Mrs, Bisdee, Appletree Cottage, Dor— 
set Rd., Croydon, Victoria, AUSTRALIA, 

Ishida, Seiji, 33 Nakayama-ch6, Saga, Ukyd-ku, Kyoto 
City, JAPAN, 

Kampf, Ari W., Franz Jurgens Strasse 12, Diisseldorf, 
GERMANY 


Koerber, Thomas, 1627 N. 24th Pl., Milwaukee 5, Wis, 

Linsdale, Donald D., Jamesburg Route, Hastings Re- 
servation, Robles del Rio, Calif, 

Nations, A.W., Box 42, Donna, Texas, 

Nevola, Salvatore T,, 146-43 182nd St.,Jamaica 5,N.Y. 

Patterson, Lois M. (Mrs.), 524 Maple Blvd., Kansas 
City 1, Mo. 

Ruetimeyer, Ernest, 38, Rue Fédérale, Berne, SWITZER~ 
LAND 


Scott, Arthur H., 20 Bishop Pky,., Pittsfield, Mass, 
Taylor, Herbert S., 1369 Fair Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
Valletta, Anthony, 257 Msida St, B, B'Kara, MALTA, 
Walcott, Charles, 81 Sparks St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Wheaton, William, Saco, Montana, 


DECEASED 


‘Romieux, Jean (Switzerland). 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS' SOCIETY 


The object of the Lepidopterists' Society, which 
was formed in May, 1947, and formally constituted in 
December, 1950, is "to promote the science of lepid- 
opterology in all its branches, ... to issue a per- 
iodical and other publications on Lepidoptera; to 
facilitate the exchange of specimens and ideas by 
both the professional worker and the amateur in the 
field; to secure cooperation in all measures" direc- 
ted toward these aims (Constitution, Art.II), A 
special goal is to secure free interchange among the 
lepidopterists of all countries. 


Membership in the Society is open to all persons 
interested in any aspect of lepidopterology, Pro- 
spective members must be nominated by two members in 
good standing and then become members by paying the 
current annual dues, Memberships are for full cal- 
endar years only, All members in good standing re- 
ceive The Lepidopterists' News, Institutions may 
subscribe to the publications but may not become 
members. Applications for membership should be sent 
to the Secretary, and all correspondence concerning 
membership and general Society business should be 
directed to him, Completed membership forms and re- 
mittances should be sent directly to the Treasurer. 
All remittances should be made payable to: The Lep- 
idopterists' Society, There are three paying class- 
es of membership: 


Active Members - annual dues $2.00 (U.S.A.) 
Sustaining Members = annual dues $5.00 (U.S.A.) 
Life Members - single sum $50.00 (U,S.A.) 


The minimum fee for Active Members is not suffi- 
cient to finance the News and other Society activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, this fee is kept low so that 
cost of membership will not be burdensome to any 
member, regardless of monetary difficulties in his 
country or private economic reasons, Obviously, the 
Sustaining Members make up the difference, A large 
proportion of the Society members have always main- 
tained themselves generously in the Sustaining cate- 
gory. Members not yet Sustaining are earnestly urg- 
ed to consider elevating their class of membership, 


Each year a list of all members of the Society 
is published, with addresses and special interests, 


An Annual Meeting is held each year at which 
election of officers and presentation of papers and 
exhibits take place, All members of the Society are 
expected to vote for officers when mail ballots are 
distributed by the Secretary. Special Meetings may 
be called by the Secretary on receipt of a written 
request from the President or signed by ten members, 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NEWS 


Contributions to The Lepidopterists' News may be 
on any aspect of the study and collection of Lepid- 
optera in any part of the world, except that papers 
describing new species, genera, etc., or proposing 
nomenclatural changes, should be published in more 
formal journals and will not be accepted for the 
News, Particularly solicited are: 1) review papers 
on subjects of general interest to lepidopterists 
(e.g., mimicry, wing venation); 2) field notes of 
more than a very local nature; 3) notes on well- 
tested techniques; and 4) news of lepidopterology 
(e.g., personalia, societies, new periodicals). 

Line drawings are easily handled in the News; au- 
thors should write the Editor for details concerning 
the correct size for original drawings. Photographs 
should be very sharp and have good contrast. 


Manuscripts should be typed if possible, but 
clear hand-written manuscripts are acceptable, ALL 
MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE DOUBLE-SPACED (blank lines al- 
ternating with written lines), and wide right and 
left margins are needed. 


Ordinarily, manuscripts should be in English, 
However, the editors will translate short notes 
which are received in French, German, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or Russian, Authors of longer manuscripts 
who do not find English easy should prepare an Eng- 
lish manuscript and permit the editors to correct 
the writing. Brief summaries in non-English langua- 
ges are always welcomed at the end of any paper, 


Authors may request in advance about 75 gratis 
separates of any paper over one column in length. 
Additional separates are available IF ORDERED IN AD- 
VANCE, at the rate of $3.00 per hundred for papers 
of any number of pages within a single issue, Ordi- 
narily, the cost of photographs will be charged to 
authors, but the rate is low, There is no extra 
cost for line drawings, 


The editors reserve the right to adjust style 
(citation of references, italicizing names, etc.) to 
fit News standards of unifornity. 
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THE RESULTS OF A COLLECTING TRIP TO THE GASPE PENINSULA 


by Douglas C, Ferguson, Nova Scotia Museum of Science, Halifax, Canada 


and Laurence R, Rupert, Sardinia, New York, U.S.A. 


So few lepidopterists have collected in the in- 
terior of the Gaspé Peninsula that the authors felt 
it would be worthwhile to record the results of a 
trip into Gaspesian Park made during July, 1950, 
Most maps indicate a road following the valley of 
the Cascapedia River north-ward to the mountainous 
area of the interior, After one rather unsuccessful 
night of collecting in the fertile lower valley near 
Cascapedia village, we decided to follow this river 
route northward as far as it would take us, and set 
out on July 13, after securing travel permits from 
the local forest ranger. 


Station 2, 


Cascapedia Road 


We drove nearly all day, gradually passing from 
the mixed coniferous and deciduous zone of the lower 
valley into pure Hudsonian spruce forest, as the 
terrain became more mountainous, After about 60 
miles of travel we reached the beginning of an old 

' trail (very hard to find) to the base of Mt, Albert, 
We hopefully camped there in our cars, thinking we 
might traverse the 2Y> miles to the mountain's base 
the next day, 
vided good parking space part way up a long, steep 


The outer edge of a hairpin turn pro- 


grade, Farther down the hill the road passed through 
a deep ravine, and from farther up we could look 
across a valley at the smooth, treeless summit of Mt. 
Albert, Even on that date several snow-filled ra- 
vines were visible on its western side, Our stopping 
place (Sta. 1) was around 1000 ft. elev., and the 
tree line was perhaps at 2500 ft. or lower, 


At Sta. 1 the forest was composed almost entirely 
of tall, slender spruce trees, festooned with grey 
and green lichen that hung from the dead branches 
like Spanish moss, The forest floor was an unbroken 
carpet of green moss, with little undergrowth, There 
was some birch, and alder, and along the roadside an 
abundance of raspberry, Epilobium, and various low 
plants, The night was warm and dark, and our 4 gaso- 
line lanterns brought good results, Sugaring was a 
complete failure, 


The next morning, greeted by rain, we abandoned 
all hope of following the trail to the base of Mt. 
Albert and, afraid of a washout along the road, began 
the return journey. We paused for lunch near an ab- 
andoned mining camp and soon afterwards were over 
taken by sunny skies, We stopped at a point (Sta, 2) 
eleven miles south of Sta, 1, and there spent the se- 
cond night (see figure), The vegetation here was 
less alpine in character, with more birch, alder, and 
willow, a much greater variety of herbaceous plants, 
and less lichen than at Sta, 1, The spruce forest 
had moreunderbrush, The blackflies and mosquitoes 
were much worse, and gathered about us in swarms, 
dispersing only at nightfall, The fly-repellents we 
carried seemed to have little effect. The night of 
July 14 was cooler and moths were not so active, 


The next morning we awoke shivering, and returned 
to civilization on a clear, cool day, stopping to 
collect butterflies here and there along the way. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF SPECIES TAKEN 


Papilio brevicauda gaspeensis McD, 1 fresh 9 flying 
along a road, 21 mi, up the Cascapedia R., July 15, 

Papilio glaucus canadensis R, J. Common all along 
the Valley of the Cascapedia, but most specimens 
rather worn, July 13-15, 

Colias interior Scud, Gaspesian Park, July 15. 

Pieris napi oleracea Harr, Quite common along the 
roadside, Valley of the Cascapedia, July 13, 15, 
Found as far up as Sta. 2. 

Pieris rapae L, Cascapedia Rd,, July 15, 

Speyeria cybele, small race resembling novascotiae 
McD, Cascapedia Rd., July 15,10, 
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Speyeria atlantis Edw. Cascapedia Rd., as far in as 
Sta. 2; a Gand 9, both quite normal looking. 

Boloria myrina atrocostalis Huard, Near the Federal 
Mines, Gaspesian Park, July 14, 2 &, lo. 

Polygonia gracilis G R, About 21 mi, up the Cas- 
capedia R,, 1 worn specimen flying along the road, 
July 15. : 

Limenitis arthemis Dru. Present in enormous numbers 
along the Cascapedia Rd. for perhaps 10 or 15 mi, 
beyond the village of Cascapedia, July 13, It 
seemed to be confined to the zone of deciduous 
trees in the lower part of the valley. On enter- 
ing the zone of Hudsonian spruce forest farther 
on, we found that arthemis disappeared. 

Plebeius saepiolus Bdv. Common in suitable places 
along the road as far up as Sta. 2, July 13-15. 
Their condition varied from worn to very fresh. 

Carterocephalus palaemon Pall, About 10 mi. S. of 
Mt. Albert, July 14, one specimen, 

Smerinthus jamaicensis geminatus Say. 
July 12, ac. 

Lexis bicolor Grt. Sta. 1, July 13, 2 specimens, 

Parasemia parthenos Harr, A large Arctiid, presum- 
ably this, seen flying in the daytime near Sta, 2, 
July 14. 

Alypia langtoni Couper, Near Sta, 2, one of each 
sex, July 14 (others seen), 


Cascapedia, 


Colocasia sp., probably propinguilinea Grt. Sta. l, 
July 13, A melanic 
Panthea acronyctoides Wlk. Sta. 1, July 13. 4 spe- 


cimens, averaging rather dark. 
Acronicta tritona Hbn, Sta. 2, July 14. 
Acronicta fragilis Gn. Sta, 1, July 13. 
Heptagrotis phyllophora Grt., Stations 1 and 2, July 


Bp wie 
Diarsia jucunda Grt. Sta. 2 (2). 
Sta, 1 (2 c) and Sta, 2 


Anomogyna sincera H.-S, 
(1 3), July 13, 14. 
Anomogyna perquiritata Morr, Sta. 1, July 13, 2 ®@ 
at light; these differ slightly from Nova Scotian 
examples in genitalia, but are still closer to 

perquiritata than to speciosa. 

Anaplectoides pressus Grt, Sta. 1, July 13, 19. 

Polia latex Gn. Cascapedia, July 12, A worn 9 at 
light. 

Polia secedens Wlk. 5 specimens of this rare spe—- 
cies came to light at Sta. 2, July 14. 

Lacinipolia lorea Gn, Sta. 1, July 13. 

Septis impulsa Gn. Sta. 2 (1). 

Nycteola frigidana Wlk. 4 bred from larvae on wil- 
low at Sta, 2 emerged in the 2nd week of Aug. 

Syngrapha microgamma montana Pack. A single speci- 
men taken on a barren mountain slope, near the old 
Federal Mines, Gaspesian Park, July 14. 

Lomanaltes eductalis Wlk, Sta, 1 (1). 


Epizeuxis sp, that may be concisa Wlk, Sta. 1, July 
13 (5). 


Olene plagiata W1lk, Extremely abundant at Sta, 1. 
Also at Sta, 2, but scarcer, Over 30 taken. 

Habrosyne scripta Gosse. Sta. 1 (1); Sta. 2 (many). 

Drepana arcuata Wlk, Sta. 1, July 13. 

Drepana bilineata Pack, Sta. 1, July 13. 

Scopula quadrilineata Pack, Stations 1 and 2, July 
W335 WAG 

Scopula frigidaria Moesch, Common at Sta, 2, July 
14; flushed from the roadside herbage by day, and 
came in numbers to light, Over 20 taken, 

Cosymbia pendulinaria Gn. Common at both Stations 
1 and 2, 
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Lobophora nivigerata Wlk, Cascapedia, July 12 (1). 


Neodezia albovittata Gn. Sta. 1, July 13 (2). Fly- 
ing by day. 
Calocalpe undulata Linn, Sta. 1, July 13. Flying 


Bred from a larva on willow at Sta. 2, 
Sta, 1! (5), Stas ens 
Sta. 1 and 2, July 13, 14. 


by day. 
Eupithecia castigata Hbn, 
Eupithecia luteata Pack. 
Eupithecia satyrata Hbn, Sta, 1, July 13 (2). 
Eupithecia gibsonata Tayl, A Eupithecia larva on Ar- 
bor Vitae on the Gaspé coast, opposite Dalhousie, 
N.B., was probably this, It died of parasitism, 
Eupithecia grata Tayl, Sta, 1, July 13 (1). 
Eupithecia geminata Pack, Sta. 1, July 13 (1). 
Eupithecia russeliata Swett, Common at both Sta- 
tions 1 and 2, 
Diactinia silaceata albolineata Pack, 
13, 2 ht, 1 9; Sta. 2, July 14, 2 ®, 
Dysstroma walkerata Pears, Sta. 1, 1c, 1 9; Sta. 2, 


Sta. 1, July 


1°, 
Dysstroma hersiliata cervinifascia Wlk, Cascapedia, 
July 12 (1). 


Hydriomena renunciata Wlk, Very common at Sta, l, 
July 13. Present also at Sta. 2, but less plenti- 
ful there, Large series taken, Also taken at 
Cascapedia, July 12, 


Xanthorhoe luctuata obductata Mossch, Sta, 1, July 
13, 10 specimens, 
Xanthorhoe unangulata intermediata Gn, Sta, 2, July 


14. 

Xanthorhoe designata emendata Pears, Sta, 1, July 13. 

Xanthorhoe ferrugata Clerk, Sta. 1, July 13, seve- 
ral, including form unidentaria Haw, 

Xanthorhoe algidata Moesch, Common at Sta, l, July 
13 (over 30 taken), Not seen at Sta. 2. 


Xanthorhoe iduata Gn. 6 specimens at Sta, 2, Not 
seen at Sta. 1. 
Xanthorhoe abrasaria congregata Wlk, Sta, 2, July 


T(E 
Mesoleuca ruficillata Gn, 
Common, 
Epirrhoe alternata Miller. 
Eulype hastata gothicata Gn. 
Flying by day. 
Eulype subhastata stygiata McD. 
flying by day. 
Venusia cambrica Curt, 
1 and 2, 
Hydrelia inornata Hist, 
Hydrelia albifera W1k,. 
Semiothisa granitata Gn, 
Semiothisa orillata W1k, 
July 12, 


Sta. 1, flying by day. 


Sta, 1 (1). 
Sta, 1, July 13 (8). 


Sta. 1, 2 specimens 
Very common at both Stations 
Cascapedia, July 12. 

Sta. 2, July 14. 


Present at Stations 1 and 2, 
Cascapedia, 2 at light, 


Itame fulvaria Vill, Near Sta. 2, July 14, Netted 
in the daytime, 

Paraphia piniata Pack, Sta. 1, July 13 (6). 

Protoboarmia porcelaria indicataria Wlk, Sta. 1 and 


2, July 13, 14; Cascapedia, July 12, 
Anacamptodes larvaria Gn. At rest on a tree trunk 
near Cascapedia, July 13. 
Campaea perlata Gn, Sta. 1, July 13. 
Pero morrisonarius Hy, Edw, Cascapedia, July 12, 
Caripeta divisata Wlk, Cascapedia, July 12. 
Callizzia amorata Pack, Sta, 2, July 14. 
Hepialus mustelinus Pack, Sta. 1, July 13,1c% 
Undetermined Aegeriid, probably a species of Ramosia 
Engelhardt, Sta, 2, July 15, 1 co, taken when it 
landed on the road. 
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THE DE RABI£ PAINTINGS OF LEPIDOPTERA IN THE BLACKER LIBRARY OF ZOOLOGY, MCGILL UNIVERSITY, WITH NOTES 
ON THE BUTTERFLIES REPRESENTED THEREIN 


by E, G. Munroe 
Systematic Entomology, Division of Entomology 
Ottawa, Canada 


The remarkable paintings of Hispaniolan natural 
history made by the engineer de Rabié in the years 
1771 to 1784 have already been discussed in a paper 
by Wetmore (1930). Wetmore, however, described in 
detail only the paintings of birds, which were his 
special interest. He also summarized the salient 
features of the known history of the paintings, and 
for convenience some of this information may be re- 
peated here, 


De Rabié was of French nationality, and seems 
to have been employed for many years as a govern- 
ment engineer in the Northern Department of Haiti, 
then a French possession, He is known to have pre- 
pared plans for a structure built in Haiti as early 
as 1752, and he was painting birds of the island as 
late as 1784. He died in Paris in 1785, His inte- 
rest in natural history began about 1771, He ap- 
pears to have had no knowledge of Linnaean nomen- 
clature, but instead used vernacular names, some of 
which are apt and even picturesque, 


The paintings themselves are done in water co- 
lour on paper which, although rough, is of good 
quality. In almost all cases the subjects are de- 
picted at about their natural size, In the butter- 
flies, as in the birds, virtually all the species 
whose provenance can be ascertained from internal 
evidence are clearly of Hispaniolan origin, and I 
think that Wetmore is right in considering these 
paintings as definite early Hispaniolan records of 
the species concerned, Some of the paintings bear 
the inscription "au Cap", which no doubt means Cap 
Haitien, 


The paintings are on sheets of various sizes, 
some bearing one, but the majority more than one, 
figure, They have been mounted where necessary on 
larger sheets, and have been bound into four vol- 
umes, of which the one that interests us is titled 
"Insectes et Coquilles", "Insectes" is taken in a 
broad sense to comprise arthropods of many kinds, 
including even some marine Crustacea, A large pro- 
portion of the insects represented are Lepidoptera, 
Thirty-four species of butterflies are shown; these 
are listed below, There are figures of early sta- 
ges of six of these species, 


The paintings of adults are detailed and re- 
markably accurate for the period. Even subspecific 
characters are almost always unmistakably shown, 
Under as well as upper sides are figured in a num- 
ber of cases, The paintings of larvae are inferior 
in quality to those of the adults, but usually give 
a good impression of the general appearance, What 
are no doubt food plants are also figured. I do 
not venture to identify these, but I reproduce de 
Rabié's vernacular names, which are in some instan- 
ces self-explanatory. 


The species figured are all represented in the 


existing fauna, It is noteworthy, however, that 
several of them are now very rare. In only two 
species is there any suggestion that the population 
of the 18th Century differed from that of the pre- 
sent day. In each of these the specimen figured 
shows characters suggestive of the existing popula- 
tion of a neighbouring island, 


HESPERI IDAE 


1, Perichares phocion phocion (F,); "la nuit", The 
larva is figured as green, with a double yellow 
longitudinal stripe; it is on a grass identi- 
fied as "herbe de Guinée", 

2. Phemiades antiqua (H.-S.); "le léopard". 

3. Hylephila phyleus (Dru.); also as "le léopard", 
but on a different plate from the preceding. 

4. Urbanus dorantes cramptoni Comst.; "1'hiron- 
delle", 

5. Urbanus proteus (L.); "le bacha", 

6. Phocides pigmalion pyres (G, and S.); "le tim- 
pan", This insect is now rare. 


PAPILIONIDAE 


7. Graphium zonaria (Butl.); "le busque", This 
species is very rare at the present time. 

8, Battus polydamas polycrates (Hopf,); "le chape- 
let", The under side is figured, and shows the 
characteristic markings of the subspecies, ex- 
cept that the marginal lunules of the hind wing 
are represented as being separated from the 
margin, 


PIERIDAE 


9. Appias drusilla boydi Comst.; "Pierrot", A male 
is figured, plain white, without markings above 
or below, 

10. Ascia monuste (L.); "le brunet", The specimen 
is pale below, with extensive but rather inde- 
finite brown markings. In Comstock's (1943) 
arrangement it would be referable to A. monuste 
monuste, 

11, Eurema elathea (Cr.); "la commette". 
figured, without dark dusting beneath, 

12, Eurema proterpia proterpia (F.); "l'anguleux", 
The specimen is of the dry form (gundlachia 
Poey), with strongly angulate hind wings and 
the veins not lined with black, The outer mar- 
gin is not black bordered, although the costal 
margin is. 

13. Eurema sp.; "le point du jour", I was unable 
to identify this figure, The general appear- 
ance is that of a male of E, lisa (Bdv.& Lec.). 
The fore wing has no discal dot, however, and 
there are no rusty markings on the under sur- 
face of the hind wing. 

14. Phoebis statira hispaniolae Munr.; "le mou- 
chete", A female of what appears to be this 


A male is 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


25. 


26. 
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butterfly is illustrated. It differs from the 
only female specimen of the subspecies I have 
seen - the allotype - in that the ground colour 
is orange-buff instead of pale yellow. The 
Hispaniolan subspecies is now rare, 

Phoebis orbis browni Munr.; "le fardé", A 
male, with the expected characters of the sub- 
species, The species is rare, 

Phoebis thalestris (I1l.); also as "le fardé", 
but not on the same plate as P, orbis, A male 
is figured. 

Phoebis sennae sennae (L.); "le paillet d'or", 
A male, with very weak brown markings beneath, 


NYMPHALIDAE 


Anetia pantherata pantherata (Mart.); "le 
tigre", I follow the nomenclature of d'Almeida 
(1939). 

Iycorea ceres cleobaea (Latr.,); "la noeud de 
ruban", The larva is figured on "papayer", It 
is closely similar to that figured by d'Almeida 
(1939, Pl. 30) for L. ceres ceres (Cr.). The 
head and anal segment are black, the thoracic 
and subanal segments white, and the remaining 
segments yellow. Each of the pals segments has 
a black, anterior, transverse band and a black, 
oblique, lateral patch, The prolegs are black, 
and there is a long pair of mesothoracic fila- 
ments, The pupa is yellowish green, with a 
number of black spots, 

Danaus plexippus portoricensis Clark; "le man- 
teau ducal", The specimen figured approaches 
very closely normal examples of the existing 
population of Puerto Rico. The fore wing is 
short, with the outer margin relatively erect; 
the submarginal spots of the hind wing are ob- 
solete, and the veins on the under side lack 
white edging; the subapical spots of the fore 
wing above are white, but the more basal pair 
is fully developed, not lacking as in typical 
portoricensis, It is interesting, though per-— 
haps not very significant, that the specimen 
resembles those now found in Puerto Rico more 
closely than do most Hispaniolan individuals of 
the present day, The larva and pupa are recog- 
nizably figured. 

Siderone nemesis nemesis (I11.); "la furie", 
Anaea troglodyta troglodyta (F.); "le mor do- 
re", and "la pertuisane" (on different plates). 
The specimen has the expected characters of the 
Hispaniolan subspecies, 

Marpesia chiron (F.); "le corcet", 

Historia acheronta cadmus (Cr.); "le quint", 
Colobura dirce wolcotti Comst.; "la pleureuse", 
The larva is figured on "bois trompstte", It 
is black, with white tubercles on the body and 
a pair of black, white-tipped tubercles on the 
head. The pupa is suspended by the cremaster, 
and is gray-brown and stick-like, with leaf- 
like dorsal flaps on the abdomen, 

Myscelia antholia (Gdt.); "la nuit", A splen- 
did specimen, with the characteristic large 
patches, The species is now excessively rare. 
De Rabié can hardly have confused it with Peri- 
chares phocion, to which he applied the same 
vernacular name, 


Hypolimnas misippus misippus (L.); "le su- 
perbe", The specimen is a male, The early 


28, 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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record from the Western Hemisphere is interest- 
ing, although Linnaeus described the species 
from "America" in 1764. As is well known, the 
American population belongs to the African sub- 
species, and was without doubt introduced by 
human agency in historic times, 

Metamorpha stelenes stelenes (L.); "le vera 
d'eau", The larva is figured on "herbe a pe- 
tard", It is shown as being. black, with four 
rows of branched purple spines on the body, and 
on the head a pair of long black spines which 
bear purple branches, To judge from the des- 
cription by Wolcott (1923), de Rabié's figure 
of the larva is inadequate, The pupa is depic- 
ted as being flattened and somewhat Apatura- 
like, The heed is bifid and the thorax bears a 
low mid=-dorsal cone; the abdomen is expanded 
dorso-ventrally, and bears two slender, black, 
mid-dorsal spines, one behind the other on the 
highest part, 


Anartia lytrea lytrea (Latr.); "le fraise". 


The specimen belongs to the large, pale subspe- 
cies that is characteristic of Hispaniola, 
Junonia evarete zonalis (Fldr.); "le petit ocu- 
Tes 

Euptoieta hegesia ?hegesia (Cr.); "la musique". 
The specimen figured is of considerable inter- 
est, as the markings in the cell of the fore 
wing, although faint, definitely consist of 
transverse bands extending from radius to cubi- 
tus. This character would place the specimen 
in the subspecies hegesia, which is now confin- 
ed to Cuba and Jamaica; hegesia is replaced in 
Hispaniola by the subspecies watsoni Comstock, 
which also occurs in Puerto Rico, The present 
distribution pattern is a little anomalous, and, 
although we cannot rule out the possibility 
that the specimen figured by de Rabié was aber- 
rant, or that his draughtsmanship was faulty, 
it is nonetheless tempting to speculate that 
the subspecies hegesia has been replaced in 
Hispaniola by the subspecies watsoni in very 
recent times, presumably by invasion from Puer- 
to Rico, This hypothesis receives some support 
from the fact, noted by Comstock (1944), that 
the present Hispaniolan population shows traces 
of contamination with hegesia elements, as com- 
pared with topotypical watsoni from Puerto Rico, 
Dione vanillae insularis (Mayn.); "le nacre". 
The well known larva is figured on "pomme de 
liane", 

Dryas iulia hispaniola Hall; "le rocon", The 
figure is of a male, exactly similar to those 
now found on the island, 

Heliconius charitonius churchi Comst.; "le 
quint raye", The revision by Comstock and 
Brown (1950) had not appeared when I examined 
de Rabié's figure, and I could not, therefore, 
compare it with their characterization of the 
existing Hispaniolan population, I noted only 
that the figure showed extremely broad yellow 
bands. 


OTHER INSECTS 


In addition to the butterflies, enumerated 


above, there are paintings of a considerable number 


of moths, 


Unfortunately, I was not equipped to 
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identify these, The Sphingidae are well represent- 
ed, with species of at least seven genera; the life 
histories of several species are illustrated, 

There are also some noctuids, mostly of the more 
showy species, and a few syntomids, arctiids, and 
geometrids. In addition to the Lepidoptera, there 
are various Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Orthoptera, 
and Diptera, again with some life histories, and a 
few Arachnida, myriapods, and Crustacea. 
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WALTER RICHARD SWEADNER 


The investigation of the biology of interspe- 
cific hybridization has long been one of the most 
pressing needs in the field of evolutionary theory, 
Much of the literature on such hybridization is in 
the form of scattered, brief notes, Two of the 
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most important of the few sustained studies are by 
levidopterists, Prof, Federley's now classic series 
of papers on the chromosomal behavior in crosses 
between species of "Pygaera" and other moths have 
had a great influence, Dr. Walter R, Sweadner pro- 
duced another notable analysis, his report on field 
studies of hybridization in the large Nearctic sat- 
urniid moths of the genus Platysamia (= Hyalophora, 
in part). He carried hundreds of cocoons, primarily 
of P, cecropia (Linné) , into the western areas occup-— 
ied by several other Platysamia, allowed virgin ce- 
cropia females to lure wild males, and studied the 
offspring resulting from subsequent intermatings, 


Although interested in Lepidoptera as a young 
man, Sweadner studied electrical engineering in col- 
lege and received a B.S, degree in that subject in 
1927 from the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, However, during his col- 
lege years his proximity to the Carnegie Museum and 
its very large Lepidoptera collections doubtless led 
to the stimulation of his entomological interests, 
He enrolled as a graduate student in the Department 
of Zoology of the University of Pittsburgh and re- 
ceived his M.S, degree in 1931 and his Ph.D, in 1934, 
From 1929 to 1934 he served as Assistant in Zoology 
and in 1934 and 1935 as Lecturer, From 1935 to 1941 
he held the appointment of Instructor at the Erie 
Branch of the University, At one time he was Visit- 
ing Professor at Thiel College, From 1941 until his 
death he was Assistant Professor of Zoology at the 
University of Pittsburgh, 


From 1930 to 1941 Sweadner had frequently worked 
on the insect collection at the Carnegie Museum as a 
volunteer worker, Since his college days he had 
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known Andrey Avincff (see Shoumatoff, Lep, News, 
vol.4: pp.7-9; 1950). Dr. Avinoff was appointed Di- 
rector of the Museum the year before Sweadner's 
graduation from college. During Avinoff's director- 
ship, on 1 March 1941, Dr. Sweadner was appointed 
Assistant Curator of Entomology. The next year he 
was promoted to the Curatorship. He was faced with 
the heavy task of organizing and arranging the Lepi- 
doptera collection, which had been left in a chaotic 
state by its principal assembler, W. J. Holland (see 
J. E. Remington, Lep. News, vol.l: p. 98; 1947). 

Dr, Sweadner has described the extent and areas of 
emphasis in the collection in the Lep, News, vol.2: 
p.80; 1948. By 1948 he had largely completed the 
work cf organization. He had also sought out and 
marked clearly the individual specimens used by Hol- 
land in preparing the plates of The Butterfly Book, 
a service of importance in solving many future no- 
menclature questions. Shortly before his death, he 
had offered to prepare for the Lep, News a list of 
the species figured, with the precise data on the 
label of each, and of course his offer was gladiy 
accepted, Apparently he had no opportunity to begin 
the list. 


Aside from the Platysamia research, Sweadner's 
major publication was a revision of the Karanasa 
butterflies, which he wrote with Dr, Avinorf, He 
had to finish it alone after the death cf Dr. Avi- 
noff in 1949, and it was not published until twen- 
ty-eight days after his own untimely death, The Me- 
morial Note in the Karanasa monograph includes the 
following tribute: "Dr, Sweadner surmounted limita- 
tions of time and strength to re-study Karanasa in 
the light of final acquisitions, to prepare the man- 
uscript and to see it through the press, He actual- 
ly read final proofs on the very eve of a major 
[surgical] operation, an admirable instance of sci- 
entific devotion at a time of great physical stress 
and mental travail, He recovered sufficiently to 
approve everything except the introductory material 
and the final color proof of Plate 11, only to suc- 
cumb unexpectedly from post-operative complications 
on January 13, 1951." 


From time to time Sweadner worked on problems of 
medical entomology, As a graduate student he was a 
research employee of the Mercy Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh (1930-32) and experimented with the therapsu- 
tic use of fly maggots in cleaning up certain infec 
tions (see bibliography, below). In 1944 he direct- 
ed investigations of the role of insects in the po- 
liomyelitis epidemic in the Pittsburgh area, His 
own tragically early death followed a major opera- 
tion necessitated by another dreaded disease, 


Sweadner was born on 11 August 1903 at Beaver, 
Pennsylvania, the son of Robert W. and Kathaleen 
(Campbell) Sweadner, He was said to be in the tenth 
generation born in the territory of the present 
U.S.A. He was married in 194] and is survived by 
his wife, Marie W. Sweadner, and two small children, 


Dr. Sweadner was a Charter and Sustaining Member 
of The Lepldopterists' Society, He was a msaber of 
the Nominating Committeewhich selected the first of- 
ficers or the Society, and championed particulariy 
the nomination of several non-professional members, 
He was also a member of the Pennsylvaiia Academy of 
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Sefence, the Society of Sigma Xi (for research scien- 
tists), and the Society of Systematic Zoology. 


Sweadner was a keen collector and a clever field 
man, He found the enigmatic Sphinx francki Neum, in 
a new locality, He made a film showing the mating of 
Heliconius charitonius (Linné) in Florida before the 
female made her first flight, But he wrote only a 
few papers for publication, as the list below shows, 
Friends believe he was just entering his period of 
regular productivity with the publication of the Ka- 
ranasa monograph, His loss is poignantly felt by a 
very large number of lepidopterists who knew him per- 
sonally or by correspondence, 


IT wish to thank Dr, George Wallace, Sweadner's 
successor as Curator, for providing me with many of 
the detailed data and for arranging the loan of the 
portrait, 


C. L, Remington 
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A DRAFT KEY TO EPIMECIS (GEOMETRIDAE) 


William T, M, Forbes 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


The genus Epimecis Hiibner (Bronchelia Guenée) with at most a small separate spot in cell Cu}; 
contains the largest of American geometers, While a small white species , .... detexta Walker 


there are not very many species, they are generally 

somewhat confused in collections, and the following | -- Dark marginal or submarginal shade below when 

key, though neither critical nor complete, should present extending uninterrupted below M3 rey «iO 

be of some help in sorting material, It is planned 

for the males, but will normally apply to females, 

if one remembers that in this genus they are larg- 6, Black outer area extending in to the pm. line, 

er, usually a little more evenly colored, and tend WhitchiclctTarslOltive, Weil elven cieettein el talon cu emote 

to have much weaker dark marginal markings below, 

It is based mainly on material in the U.S. National | -- Black or dark shade when present not nearly 

Museum and the Cornell collection, reaching in to pm. line, which is far in on 
costal half ofehorer wine vs tel velreiteiiel sineliel lemme 


1, Hind wing angled, the two scallops between Mj) 
and M, being large, deep, and in line with each | 7. Under side lemon (#) or pale yellow (9); the 


other; under side deep orange buff ...... whitish apical spot and terminal spot in cell 
PEC cl -Meliciielicielienan emancarsasOberthir, M3 contrasting on upper as well as under side . 


ellie! ie)elee) le) jolie; (else) (e\ eho) (6) je sewe DSL Ca DranaL 
-- Hind wing rounded, all the scallops being rather 


similar; under side rarely (plumbilinea) bright | -- Without the two conspicuous pale spots on fore 
WEUMEMSEN oS oo ero Oe Oooo oo G OOO wing; under side never yellow, rarely tawny . 8 


2. Male with ground white and an apical black patch | 8. Upper side brown in male, with a very broad 


beneath which extends solidly in to the pm,* brown st. zone in female; dark shade below dif- 
line (which is far out) but not below M3; mm. fuse, broad in front, with more or less dis- 
line double, dark, and pale-filled on costal tinct pale subterminal dots near its outer edge 
half, but single, dark, and scalloped on inner Cd COC Cb DO OOO MO 6 56.5 o Meelis 
half; female also pure white, with the st,* 
shade absent, or represented by a shade along -- Upper side umber on a cream ground, under side 
Upper halt os wpm. nels) 6 oe ele) ee ee 2 white, with a narrower, blacker and more defin- 
ed dark st. band, with more distinct pale st, 
=-- No such apical black patch in male, or the patch dots near its outer edge . . diffundaria Walker 


with a strong extension below M3; ground hardly 


Evorpurcmwil-Lelvetre! velo) liel «) («ellie el «| (*) e) © 0) 
9. Under side ochre, and upper side with ochre tint; 


a st. gray patch of special scaling extending 


3, Apical area below solid black or with very limi- from middle of cell Mz to bottom of cell M3; 
ted marginal white in male, solid white in fe- larger on both wings in male, in female smaller 
male; smaller species ....-2eeceseeee 4 on fore wing only . . . . - Dlumbilinesa Warren 

-- Terminal area below contrasting whitish in both -- Under side dark gray, almost evenly, upper side 
sexes, the black (@) or blackish (9) almost 1i- allsoublacksishircmraicitcniclieltettentantel foireliceiteneLO. 
mited to the subterminal area; larger species 
ce ew ce ce te we ee ee ce el e BNONAYia Felder | -- Under side light with darker shading, or almost 


evenly white; no special scaling. ..... ll 


4. Markings heavy and lines broad in both sexes, 

the two elements of the pm. on hind wing wider HO SeNorbhe American on stteilcilelisiton ciisitsits 

than the white space between them. . . « « « « Silelleloitelian Oberst a hOnm earboriavla Haimbach 
« curvilinea Warren 


== South American . . . » « 0 © « © « Sriejcen erie 
-- Markings light in both sexes, the two elements elie) ole (el eeconhuparian ((a)is as fumaria Schaus 


of pm, line light and separated by much more 


than their width... .. . . puellaria Guenée 
11, Pm, line pale in a dark shade, or double, dark, 


and somewhat diffuse, with pale filling... 12 

5. Subapical black area cut off abruptly above M3, 
-- Both pm, and st. lines similar, wavy, and pale 

with double gray shading, the pm, short; a dark 

species with luteous under side (Jamaica) .. . 

siisticlici tone ici clleliolieMelisisi's) (SCOLOpaceny Drury 


* "pm, = postmedian; "st." = subterminal, 
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-- Pm, line below when distinct fine, dark, and 
single or with a much weaker second line; waved 
Ge GeamMllesl 6 5 6 6 OOOO ood oOo 


12, Ground above brownish; under side with a con- 
tinuous dark submarginal band .....e.e 13 


—- Upper side marked with dark gray on dirty white; 
submarginal marking on under side black, leav- 


ing a large white patch in cell M, and reaching 
the margin above it ..... Boniucarta Guenée 


13. Slightly smaller; under side of fore wing usu- 
ally with a small fragment of a pale wavy st. 
line toward costa, projected on the blackish 
st. stripe ........ . matronaria Guenée 

-- Slightly larger, browner, yellower below; st. 
usually represented by a fairly complete series 
of pale dots in the outer edge of the blackish 
shade ......+.e.... fraternaria Guenée 


14. Under side of fore wing with a broad dark shade 
below, reaching the margin and leaving only 
small scattered white marginal spots .... 15 


-- Dark shade below much narrower, purely subtermi- 
nal, with a continuous pale marginal zone . 16 


15. Ground above darker and browner, st. shade be- 
low sharply defined, leaving small pale margi- 
nal areas . « « e © © © © © e €6SUbalbida Warren 


-- Ground above paler and grayer, the st. shade be- 
low diffuse on fore wing, gradually paling to 
margin, on hind wing leaving almost continuous 
white spots . ..... . « efumistrota Warren 
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16, Subterminal shade almost absent below, but 
ground above decidedly luteous , marcida Warren 


-- St. shade well developed below .....2ee Ll7 


17. Ground above practically white, the terminal 
darkening conspicuous in male in the form of a 
narrow and well marked bend on both wings . . « 
a (eb ie. oe sie? ye) 6 16148 pudicaria (of Nat. Mus.) * 


— Ground above luteous, heavily dark-dusted . . 18 


18, Smaller, more luteous, the subterminal shade on 
the fore wing below weaker, though usually well 
marked, with the series of pale st, spots near 
Sts) outer ‘edge <) os) ete lleilel! a) intaulwitetis mame 


-- Larger and more fuscous above; st. shade below 
conspicuous on both wings, dark and even. . .e 
aie) ©) «| 6) () elle! /e) («) = ella) (a) Ptr OnAre) ee Mecca 


19. Darker, the ground more contrasty, the discal 
dot of hind wing usually strong; North American 
OW oo 0 066 ooo 6 5 clibiatieie WB. She 


— Paler and more evenly marked, sex for sex; the 
discal dot on hind wing normally obsolete; 
South American . . . « « « « e « repressa Prout 


* The type of pudicaria Guenée, as figured by 
Oberthiir, Etudes de Lepidoptérologie Comparée, fig. 
1716, looks more like what should be the proper fe- 
male of marcida; pale luteous above and nearly im- 
maculate below. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS AND SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT 


LES LEPIDOPTERES, By Jean Bourgogne, La Nature, no. 
3194: pp.175-181, 4 pls. (2 col.), 13 figs, and cov- 
er, 1951. Subscription 1500 fr. or $5.50 per year, 
publ, by Masson et Co., Paris 6°., France, 


LARVAL FOODPLANTS, A VADE-MECUM FOR THE FIELD LEP- 
IDOPTERIST, By P,B.M. Allan, London, 1949. 126 
pp. Available bound from the publisher: Watkins 
and Doncaster, 36 Strand, London W.C. 2, England. 


The problem of acceptable foodplants is a com 
mon one to every rearer of Lepidoptera and an impor 
tant one to an investigator of the speciation and 
adaptation of phytophagous insects, Mr. Allan has 
compiled for the British macro-Lepidoptera a list 
of the known plants on which each species may be 
reared successfully from egg to pupa; thus he omits 
plants on which females occasionally oviposit by 
mistake or on which larvae will feed at first but 
be unable to complete development. This little 
book is essential to British workers, valuable to 
any collector in the Palearctic region, and useful 
even in North America in providing leads by which 
unknown foodplants of related Lepidoptera may be 


essed. 
gu A, 


M. Bourgogne has summarized in few words several 
of the most interesting aspects of the life of Lepid- 
optera, in part a condensation of his fine review of 
Lepidoptera in the new Traité de Zoologie, This ar- 
ticle is beautifully illustrated by photographs by 
Le Charles and Vanden Eeckhoudt, by drawings, and by 
two colored plates from the Traité, La Nature is a 
semi-technical review of the scisnces. 
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AN ANNOTATED LIST OF THE LEPIDOPTERA OF ALBERTA, By 
Kenneth Bowman, Canadian Journ. Zool., vol.29: pp. 
121-165, 1951. 


This is a tersely annotated check-list of all 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS AND SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS IN PRINT - cont, 


the Lepidoptera known to Mr. Bowman from Alberta, It 
is a pleasure to find a faunistic study in which an 
attempt is made to deal with the entire Order, in- 
stead of the butterflies alone. There is an exten- 
sive introduction by E,H. Strickland in which the 
vegetation, soil, and rainfall are described for 
each of 21 "Ecological Areas" of Alberta from which 
collections came, The checklist gives, for each 
species, key numbers referring to one or more of the 
21 areas instead of giving specific locality names 
for each species, The months of known flight are 
indicated by roman numerals, The nomenclature has 
in general been treated meticulously, with decisions 
to accept recent changes like Boloria, Ramosia, and 
Vitacea, but interestingly, to reject others like 
Speyeria, Limenitis, Proteides clarus, Antheraea po- 
lyphemus, and Hyalophora cecropia, The subspecies 
treatment appears to be muddled, Presumably flying 
together, we find two subspecies of: Papilio machaon, 
Colias pelidne, Pieris occidentalis, Argynnis cybele, 
A. atlantis (three}), A. callippe, A. mormonia, Nym- 
phalis milberti, Hesperia comma, and so on, Immi- 
gration might make one or two valid, but not so mny. 
Further confusion comes from failure to discriminate 
between subspecies and mere forms; there is complete 
chaos under Colias eurythems. Something like 1500 
species are reported for Alberta, about L090 being 
Microlepidoptera; over 130 are butterflies. 


<7 


LE MIMETISME, By Lucien Chopard, 
figs. 1949. 


The title of this book is misleading to one ac- 
customed to the restricted use of the term "Mimicry’s 
in the latter sense it is a special type of adaptive 
coloration based usually on the distastefulness of a 
potential prey species and the resemblances which 
arise in the course of evolution allowing another 
species to share the immunity of the distasteful or 
otherwise protected species by resembling its color 
and pattern, In fact, this is a summary of the 
whole subject of adaptive coloration in animals, and 
lepidopterists may regret that only three of the 
eleven chapters are devoted to "Le Mimetisme", M, 
Chopard is Sous-Directeur of the Paris Museum, anda 
noted Orthopterist, He points out in his preface 
that the 1940 monograph by Hugh B, Cott (Adaptive 
Coloration in Animals, Methuen and Co., London) is 
the prime review of information on its subject, He 
adds that he regards Natural Selection as a powerful 
factor in evolution, but, unlike Cott, he believes 
that it does not explain everything, And this theme 
pervades the whole book, It is unfortunate that ve- 
ry many small inaccuracies and several misconcep= 
tions have been allowed to appear in the pages. One 
is surprised to find the school of "sélectionnistes 
néo-darwiniens" characterized as Snglish, when many 
of its most influential members are now Americans 
(Dobzhansky, Simpson, Wright, Mayr, et al) and the 
school of "mutationistes" labeled as American (exam 
ples given are Goldschmidt —- a German most of his 
life, A.F, Shull -- whose present influence is pro- 
bably slight, and R.C. Punnett -—- an Englishman)! 
This is not the clean, precise work which the sub- 
ject demands, and yet the problems of adaptive col- 
oration are generally well set forth for the French 
lay reader for whom it was presumably intended, 

SS, 


335 pp.e, 100 text 
Payot, 106 Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris, 


BULLETIN BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), ENTOMOLOGY, 
"A Revision of the Family Ceracidae", By A. 
Diakonoff, Vol.1: pp.171-219, 34 figs. 1950, 
"The Type Specimens of Certain Oriental Eucos- 
midae and Carposinidae", By A. Diakonoff, 

Voll: pp.273-300, pls.3-8, 2 figs. 1950. 


These two papers by Dr. Diakonoff comprise No.2 
and No.4 of an attractively printed new series, of 
which an editorial note states: "Parts will appear at 
irregular intervals as they become ready, Volumes 
will contain about three or four hundred pages, and 
will not necessarily be completed within one calendar 
year." The price of the Ceracidae revision is 10 
shillings, that of the other paper is § shillings, 
Both are well illustrated. 

Dr. Diakonoff regards the Ceracidae as very dis- 
tinct from the other five families of Tortricoidea 
(Melanolophidae, Phaloniidae, Eucosmidae, Chlidanoti- 
dae, Tortricidae) and gives a key for separating the 
six tortricoid families, He characterizes the Cera- 
cidae in detail and gives a key to the 4 genera and to 
the species of each, They occur from India to north- 
ern Japan and far eastward into the East Indies, No 
larvae and pupae are known in structural detail. 

The other Bulletin deals primarily with fixing 
lectotypes of Meyrick's Oriental Eucosmidae and Car- 
posinidae; Dr, Diakonoff also erects ten new species, 
Many of Meyrick's species are sunk as synonyms. 
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ECOLOGICAL AND SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE HESPERIOIDEA 
OF TEXAS, By HA. Freeman, Southern Methodist Univ. 
Studies, no.6: 67 pp. 1951, Available from: South- 
ern Methodist University Press, Dallas, Texas; paper 
cover, $1.50. 


The author doubtless is better acquainted with 
Texan skippers in the field than any previous collec- 
tor, The present paper gives his notes on habits 
and "flower preferences" for most of the 144 species 
reported from Texas and is a useful contribution to 
the natural history of the Hesperioidea, The flower 
"preferences" actually appear to be simply lists of 
flowers (very many cultivated) on which each species 
has been found, and are not based on detailed studies 
of PREFERENCES, There are keys to genera and, often, 
species, with brief descriptions, Precise Texan lo- 
calities and dates are given for each species, No 
illustrations are included, and there are no synony= 
mies or taxonomic additions or changes. No attention 
has been directed to the foodplants of larvae other 
than Megathymus,. 
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BUTTERFLIES OF GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, 
S. Garth, Grand Canyon Nat. Hist. Assoc., Bull,ll: 

52 pp., 25 figs., cover in col., map, 1950. Avail- 
able from the Association, P.O, Box 219, Grand Can- 

yon, Ariz., in paper cover, $0.75. 


By John 


This is a briefly annotated list of the butter- 
flies known from the Park, It is illustrated by 25 
excellent original black-and-white photographs and 
a good colored photo on the cover, There are no 
other aids to identification, The list is based on 


very few records, vd 
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DE DANSKE SPINDERE, By Skat Hoffmeyer. 198 pp., 23 
col, pls., many text figs. 1948. Universitets for- 
laget, Aarhus, Denmark. 


The author points out that the "Spindere" are 
not phylogenetically a unit. The families dealt 
with in this volume are certainly a heterogeneous 
lot: Sphingidae, Notodcntidae, Drepanidae, Cymato- 
phoridae (= Thyatiridae), Thamatopoeidae, Lymantrii- 
dae, Lasiocampidae, Endromididae, Saturniidae, Arc- 
tiidae (s.1.), Zygaenidae, Aegeriidae, Psychidae, 
Limacodidae, Ccssidae, and Hepialidae, All of the 
Danish species are included, The colored plates are 
good and depict the upperside of the adults of all 
the species and the larvae of many. Some ova, lar- 
vae, pupae, and aberrations are shown in the text 
figures, Unfortunately, I cannot read thoroughly 
the Danish text, but in general it appears to dis- 
cuss the habits, flight seasons, Danish distribution, 
larval habits and foodplants, and aberrations or 
other color forms, It appears to be an excellent 
guide to Danish Lepidoptera, in combination with 
other volumes to follow. 


Qe 


DE DANSKE UGLER, By Skat Hoffmeyer. 347 pp., 32 
col, pls., sev. text figures. 1949. 


This volume has the same plan as the "Spindere" 
volume but deals with the single family Noctuidae. 
All species are figured in color (adults) and in ad- 
dition there are larvae of 204 species! The text 
figures are largely of aberrations and @ genitalia, 


hn 


CURSO DE ENTOMOLOGIA, III, MORFOLOGIA INTERNA, By 
Eduardo del Ponte, Published by the Museo Argentino 
de Ciencias Naturales in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Pp.103-161, figs.44-88, 1 pl. 1950. 


This is another in the Curso series which is 
intended to provide a good textbook of entomology 
written in Spanish (see Lep. News, vol.4: p.68 for a 
notice of parts I, II, IV, V). The present part, on 
internal anatomy of insects, summarizes the present 
textbook knowledge of the several organ systems, It 
is illustrated by a large number of figures redrawn 
from a few authors, primarily Snodgrass. It main- 
tains the sound standard of the four earlier parts. 


Se 


MOTYLI DENNI, By Rudolf Schwarz, Vol.1: 14 + XLII 
pp., 48 col. pls.; 1948. Vol.2: 10 + LXIX pp., 48 
col. pls.; 1949. Available bound from the publish- 
ers: Vesmir, Nakladatelskd a Vydavetelska, Spol. S 
R.O0., Praha VII, Dobrovské ho 27, Czechoslovakia, or 
perhaps better through personal arrangement with a 
member of the Lep, Society living in Czechoslovakia, 


The two small volumes introduce a series planned 
to cover the Lepidoptera of Central Europes. These 
deal with the butterflies, volume 1 including the 
Papilionidae, Pieridae, and Satyridae and volume 2 
the Nymphalidae, Riodinidae, Lycaenidae, and Hesper- 
iidae. The rather brief text is in Czech and there- 
fore of little use to most lepidopterists, but the 
96 colored plates are very good and every species is 
referred to by its latin name, The plates figure 
for most species: the adults of both sexes, the lar- 


va, and the foodplant; some pupae are also shown, 
The third volume containing the Sphingidae and Aeger- 
iidae was due to be published in 1951, but we have 


not yet received it. ee 


LEPIDOPTERES HOMONEURES, By Pierre Viette, Faune 
de France, vol.49: 83 pp., 73 figs. 1948, Avail- 
able from: Paul LeChevalier, 12 rue de Tournon, Par= 
is VI€, France, for 550 francs. 


This slim volume is a monographic summary of high 
quality. About one-third of the pages form an in- 
troduction to the Order Lepidoptera, with well illus- 
trated discussions of the aspects of the morphology, 
life history, and systematics relating to classifica- 
tion of the Lepidoptera, and brief collecting, pre- 
serving, and mounting instructions. 

There is a key to the major groups of Lepidopte- 
ra, with the following classification: 

Suborder Homoneura 
Micropterygoidea 
Hepialoidea 
Suborder Heteroneura 
Monotrysia 
Stigmelloidea 
Incurvarioidea 
Ditrysia 
Hesperioidea Cramboidea 
Papilionoidea Cossoidea 
Bombyces Psychoidea 
Geometres Tortricoidea 
Noctuelles Tineides 
Sphingidae 

The body of the work deals with the French re- 
presentatives of the Homoneura (Micropterygidae, Er— 
iocraniidae, Hepialidae). M. Viette gives for each 
species full references and descriptions of the wings, 
genitalia, the larva if known, the habits, and the 
distribution, There is a good number of clear fig- 
ures, France has 13 species (1 genus) of Microptery- 
gidae, 7 species (3 genera) of Eriocraniidae, and 9 
species (3 genera) of Hepialidae, A few points of 
unusual habits are worth repeating here, The adults 
of two Micropteryx come regularly in large numbers 
to the flowers of Caltha. The females of Hepialus 
humuli and hecta fly in search of the mles, whereas 
the reverse is found in Korscheltellus, as in nearly 
all Lepidoptera, In the Pyrenees there is a hepialid 
(K. pyrenaicus) with flightless, stubby-winged females, 


SZ, 


OPERATION SATURNID, By John P, Duane and John E, 
Tyler. Interchemical Review (house organ of Inter- 
chemical Corp.), vol.9: pp.25-28,. 1950. 

This widely publicized paper purports to announce 
data indicating that the female "Samia" cecropia at— 
tracts potential mates by emitting infra-red radia- 
tion within a certain wave-length corresponding to 
the length of the hairs on the antennae of the male 
cecropia, Even granting that a few psychologists 
believe olfaction to be based on infra-red percep= 
tion, a reader can hardly consider the data of this 
article as giving a significant indication of an in- 
fra-red mechanism for sexual attraction, The writers 
were apparently unaware of the voluminous literature 
on sexual attraction or of the progress in identifying 
the attractant (which is NOT produced in the thorax!). 

ww 
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BUTTERFLY COLLECTING IN COLORADO 


by F, Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Each year I receive letters from naturalists who 
plan to spend some time in Colorado, each writer 
asking for advice in planning his trip, Bearing in 
mind this interest, I have assembled what I know of 
the opportunities in Colorado, The best maps —- 
other than the regular auto route maps -- are the 
Sectional Aeronautical charts (Cheyenne, Denver, and 
Trinidad cover all but the westernmost 65 miles). 


Colorado is spectacular in its variety, The 
eastern third is High Plains, semi-arid and grass- 
covered except where irrigation has allowed agricul- 
tural development in the broad river valleys, The 
northern half is more developed, more moist, and 
more accessible than the southern half, The middle 
third is mountainous, and forested ranges alternate 
with grassy parks, Main roads are good and accommo— 
dations plentiful along them, Secondary roads are 
poor and accommodations all but non-existent, The 
western third is a high plateau deeply dissected by 
canyons, The highlands sustain a good forest; the 
lowlands are covered with sagebrush, The altitude 
ranges from 3386 feet above sea level on the eastern 
border to 14,402 feet at the top of Mt. Elbert, El- 
evations up to 14,000 feet are reached by automobile 
(Pikes Peak and Mt. Evans, both in the Front Range). 
Many highways cross the mountains at or near tree- 
line (in Colorado about 11,800 feet). Four great 
river systems have their origins in the state, the 
Colorado, the Rio Grande, the Arkansas, and the 
Platte, Five life-zones are represented by large 
areas, 


Collecting on the eastern plains starts in early 
April and peters out by the end of June, although 
there are some purely summer things that make a stop 
or two worthwhile while crossing the plains, Col- 
lecting between 6500 feet and 8500 feet is best from 
mid-May to the end of June. The month of June is 
the best time between 8500 and 10,000 feet although 
lately this area continues to be good through July 
and there is a distinct summer group of species 
every year, Above 10,000 feet collecting picks up 
during the middle of June and is good through July. 
Above tree-line mid-July through August is the most 
productive period, Throughout Colorado ideal col- 
lecting stops about the end of August, 


The Lepidoptera of the state are rather poorly 
known, Small areas west of Fort Collins, Boulder, 
Denver, and Colorado Springs have been collected 
with some regularity and thoroughness, The same is 
true of the northern part of South Park, an area 
west of Capulin in the San Luis Valley, and around 
Fruita on the western slope, Most of the mountain- 
ous areas have been sampled, The eastern plains and 
the western plateaus and canyons are practically un- 
lmown; there the season is early and about over when 
outside collectors can visit, The six known resi- 
dent collectors in Colorado live in or near the 
mountains and do their collecting in the high lands, 


Generally speaking the fauna of the Canadian, 
Hudsonian, and Alpine Zones in the mountainous mid- 


third of the state is uniform from north to south, 

Of course there are local variations, but most of 

the species found in one range will be found in the 
others, The Transition and Upper Sonoran Zones on 
the eastern plains carry a fauna different from that 
in the same zones on the western slope, In the east 
there is a noticeable difference between the fauna of 
the Platte watershed and that of the Arkansas, Ex- 
cept in the extreme southwest, the fauna of the west- 
ern plateau country is reasonably uniform and essen- 
tially that of the Uinta Basin in Utah, 


For collectors wishing to spend a profitable sum- 
mer in one area I would suggest any of the mountain 
ranges. The Front and Park ranges are pretty well 
known, The others have been visited only casually. 
Probably the most interesting unexplored areas lie in 
the Sangre de Cristo range facing the eastern plains 
between the Arkansas River and the New Mexican boun=- 


dary. 


For the collector wishing to sample the state 
during the month of July, I suggest the following 
itinerary: Come in from the east through Denver, 
collecting in the cottonwood groves and open prairies 
en route, From Denver go southwest through Morrison 
to Fairplay; work the oak thickets for Theclinae, 
Beyond Morrison work Turkey Creek and Bailey (Minois 
meadi Edw.); both are Mead stations from which Ed- 
wards described many "Colorado" species, From Fair- 
play head north over Hoosier Pass to Breckenridge 
and Dillon, Stop in the top of Hoosier (11,400 ft) 
and go up to tree-line afoot; DON'T TRY TO DRIVE THE 
WOODROAD, In July you will get a good sample of al- 
pines here, including Erebia callias Edw, Try the 
high willow bogs near Alma and on the way down to 
Breckenridge for some late Boloria (frigga sagata B. & 
B., freija Thun., eunomia alticola B,&McD.). From 
Dillon turn west to Leadville via Fremont Pass, At 
Leadville turn south to Twin Lakes; work the dry hills 
south of the lakes for Philotes battoides centralis 
B,&B, You will find it on flowers with Plebeius ac- 
mon lutzi Gertsch, Go westward over Independence 
Pass (12,200 ft.), There is good collecting on the 
eastern approach and at the summit, Drop down the 
western side to Aspen and Glenwood Springs. From 
Glenwood continue westward to Grand Junction, working 
the roadsides for Speyeria and Theclinae, From Grand 
Junction strike southeast to Montrose and Ouray: 
pretty good collecting all the way. Take the Million 
Dollar Highway over the top to Silverton and then 
down to Durango; there is good collecting most of the 
way. From Durango head eastward to Pagosa Springs 
and Wolf Creek through excellent collecting country, 
Continue to Alamosa, LaVeta Pass (a low one), and 
Walsenberg. This is a little late for the San Luis 
Valley but some Skippers will fly. From Walsenberg 
go northward to Pueblo and eastward along the Arkan- 
sas to Kansas, This last leg will yield little, but 
what you take will be interesting. You may find 
rarities like Leptotes marina Reak, and Yvretta rhe- 
sus Edw, and carus Edw, 
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(continued from page 45) 


by F,. Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


IV, SAMPLE SIZE 


In the section of the preceding article devoted 
to frequencies I presented Table 6 showing how the 
size of the sample affected the S.D., 957o limits 
and 99/o limits of a frequency. I want to discuss 
this table a little more, For convenience it is re- 
peated. 


TABLE 6, 


The Standard Deviation and Certain 
Limits for 37.59 Frequency 


N S.0s 95% limits 9970 limits 

a Sara 4e2-70.8% 0 -81.6% 
16) 12ha76 13.8-61.2% 6.4-68.6% 
64 6417 25.6-49.4% 21.4-53.276 
200 3.476 30.8=44.270 28.7-46.376 
1000 1.5% 34.5-40.570 33.5-41.570 


The table makes it evident that as the sample 
size increases the S.D. decreases, It is also evi- 
dent that as the sample size increases the limits 
become narrower, All of this, of course, applies 
only to samples drawn from the same population, Such 
a table is easy to construct for any frequency that 
is desired, I explained in Section III how to cal= 
culate the S.D. of a frequency, The 95% limits are 
found by adding to and subtracting from the chosen 
frequency a number that is 1.96 times the S.D, To 
determine the 999% limits you use 2,58 as the multi- 
plier of the S.D. 


When samples that are not the same size are be- 
ing compared, the safest procedure is to use the li- 
mits established by the smaller sample. For greater 
accuracy arithmetically, or when in doubt, take the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the two 
S.D. involved as the S.D. of the difference, Let me 
show this by example: Suppose that we have a pair of 
samples, the larger numbering 64 specimens, the 
smaller 16, The frequency for a character among the 
specimens in the larger sample is 2590; this yields 
an S.D. of 5.4%. The frequency with which the cha- 
racter appears in the smaller sample is 5090, with 
an S.D. of 12.5%, Calculating the limits and put- 
ting the data into a table we have Table 7, 


Since the case is doubtful it is best to test 
the difference in the conventional manner, as fol- 
lows, The S.D. of the difference between the two 
frequencies, computed as outlined above, is 13.69%. 


TABLE 7, 


Certain Data on Two Frequencies 


N F S.De 95% limits 9990 limits 
16 ©650%~—Ss «12.5% 2525-74590 17.7-82.370 
64 25% 5.470 1404-35.6%0 11,1-38.9%0 


When the difference, 25%, is divided by 13.6 we get 
a "t" score of 1.8, Such a difference may be ex- 
pected about once among 14 samples drawn from the 
same population, I would not consider it signifi- 
cant. 


A much simpler method for determining the probabi- 
lity that the two samples were drawn from a single 
population is that found in the Chi-Squared test, 
This will be explained in the next article in this 
series, In fact, the Four-fold Table method for ap- 
plying the Chi-Squared test was designed for just 
this sort of problem. Chi-Squared in this case is 
3.8 and from the tables we find that P = 0,05, This 
means that we might expect to find 5% of the sam—- 
ples drawn from a population with differences as 
great or greater than occur in our example. 


Turning from frequencies to linear measurements 
and indices, we find the effect of the size of the 
sample is equally important, However, in these cas= 
es the sample size has already been taken into con- 
sideration, Sample size enters directly into the 
calculations for both the S.D. and p.6., of such 
measurement, For the comparison of two series we 
use the p.¢em. Here it is easy to see that as the 
sample size increases when the S,.D. is constant, the 
PeCen decreases. 


I hope the above paragraphs make it clear that 
the arithmetic involved in the statistics we have 
studied takes into consideration the size of the sam- 
ples, It should show why the larger the sample stu- 
died, the better or more representative the parame- 
ters derived from the sample, 


Another factor that involves sample size is the 
interpretation of "t" scores, The significance of 
the value of "t" depends in large part upon the 
chance the investigator is willing to accept, In 
many fields of statistical investigation significant 
values for "t" have been accepted, It is reasonable 
to accept a lower value of "t" as significant in 
planned and controlled experiments than for studies 
of uncontrolled natural populations, Raymond Pearl, 
one of the greatest American students of the statis- 
tics of natural populations, insisted that to be sig- 
nificant "t" must equal at least 6 when data from 
samples of a natural population are being examined. 
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He was primarily interested in man, an animal about 
which there is sufficient information to establish 
with some degree of accuracy limits to the size of 
the population, Our studies revolve about animals 
for which there is little knowledge of the total po- 
pulation from which our samples are drawn, Further 
in this article I shall present some very crude es— 
timates of the size of the ANNUAL CROP of two spe- 
cies of butterflies, When data is drawn from the 
various annual crops over a period of years the po- 
pulation that has been sampled reaches enormous di- 
mensions, Because of this I prefer to go one unit 
beyond Pearl and generally use 7 as the critical 
number for "t", In Table 8 I have presented the va- 
lue of "t" in terms of chance, The nearest whole 
number has been used for the smaller values of "t", 
For the larger values the numbers have been rounded 
off to three significant digits. The term "billion" 
is the American billion — 10’. 


TABLE 8, 


The Probability 
of a Larger Deviation in Terms of "t" 
Between Samples Drawn from the Same Population 


nes aes na SP 
1 1:1 iLgs} 

2 1:5 1:21 

3 1:22 1:369 

4 1:142 1:15,772 

5 1:1,341 1:1.7 million 
6 1:19,300 1:500 million 
7 1:427,000 1:400 billion 
8 1:14.7 million 

9 1:730 million 

10 1:65 billion 


[Here again I quote Mr, Calhoun's comment since it 
throws light on the perplexing problem of dealing 
with a natural population as opposed to a controlled 
experiment, "I think the discussion may be mislead- 
ing. I would respect Pearl's judgment that a "t" of 
6 is good in population work, but would suggest that 
the reason is not based on probability. Just the 
opposite, Such astronomical probabilities as are 
associated with high "t" values are, I submit, fan- 
tastic and quite meaningless as standards of signi- 
ficance, If my "t" told me RELIABLY that I ran a 
rask of 1 chance in 1000 of being wrong in drawing a 
certain conclusion I would only ask more if my life 


depended on the decision, The important point here, 
I think, is "t" is judged NOT TO BE RELIABLE, In 
other words we believe that in dealing with natural 
populations the probabilities that go with a t-test 
ARE NOT THOSE LISTED IN THE TABLES, and are in fact 
dangerously lower, The difficulty is in the "normal- 
ity assumption" for the population, and, much more, 
in the uncertainties of the sampling procedure, We 
are afraid (justly) of having gotten samples from 
two different, localized pockets in which the homoge= 
neity of the samples lead to a falsely small S.D. 


"The point of the emphatic comment is that I 
think the next advance is in the direction of aban= 
doning guesswork on how large "t" should be for safe=- 
ty, and rather of trying to make good estimates as 
possible of (a) the normality of the population and 
(b) much more valuable: estimates of how much the 
S.D. has been underestimated." ] 


Here is how Table 8 is read: If the "t" score of 
the difference of two means is 1 -- the p.e. having 
been the basis used -- such a difference is to be 
expected every other time that samples are drawn 
from a true population, If the "t" score of the dif- 
ference between two means is 6 then such a difference 
4s to be expected from ONE sample among 19,300 drawn 
from a homogeneous population, Similarly if the 
Standard Deviation is used as the basis for "t", as 
in the case of frequencies, a "t" score of 1 is to 
be expected once among four samples (actually 3.7 
samples) and a "t" score of 6 once among 500 million 
samples. 


To assume that the same "t" score is going to 
have the same significance in two problems is poor 
science, Let me explain my reasons for saying this, 


Every sample is a definite fraction of a finite 
whole population of a species. Unfortunately, with 
the exception of man, we have no real idea of the 
size of the populetion of any species, Species are 
often considered "rare" or "common" depending upon 
their occurrence in collections, This in turn de- 
pends upon how actively the habitat of the species 
has been collected. It also depends upon the collec= 
tor-interest in the species. For instance, my col- 
lection contains about a half dozen specimens of Pi- 
erig rapae (Linne) and over 100 Colias behrii Ed- 
wards, I think you will agree with me that in na- 
ture behrii is not 17 times as abundant as rapse! 
There collector-interest determined the number of 
specimens in my collection, 


The determination of the size of a natural popu- 
lation is extremely difficult. In fact it seems 
well nigh impossible to do it with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Fully realizing this I have attempted to 
gather some crude estimates of population size. The 
conclusions I reach below may be as much as 100% in 
error, I believe their only significance is as es- 
timates of the LOWER possibility of the size, If in 
time I feel that the results are worthwhile I will 
publish the data in detail with its supporting sta- 
tistics, Here are assays on two species stripped to 
the bare essentials to make my point, 
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Parnassius smintheus sayi Edwards: This is a 
common form in most of the forested areas of the 
Rocky Mountains. I have made some estimates of the 
density of its population in Colorado and particu- 
larly in El Paso County. At the peak of the season, 
there appear to be 120 individuals per acre in El 
Paso Co, and other areas in Colorado, In El Paso 
Co, there are about 60,000 acres occupied by the 
species, This means that at the peak of the flight 
there are AT LEAST 7,200,000 individuals in the 
County. The area just considered is probably less 
than 0.001 of the total area occupied by sayi. So 
I do not think it an exaggeration to say that the 
annual crop of sayi is over 7 billion individuals} 


If while studying the variation of this subspe- 
cies I use a series of 70 individuals, my conclus-— 
ions are based upon ONE TEN-MILLIONTH of the annual 
crop! Under such conditions the errors due to the 
size of the sample are bound to be great. Just sup= 
pose that the "average" New Yorker were to be des= 
cribed from one randomly selected individual! Or 
the "average" American from 15 persons randomly se- 
lected from one locality. Yet isn't that just what 
is being done by the vast majority of taxonomists? 


Boloria frigga sagata (Barnes and Benjamin): 
This is a form that might well be considered rare. 
During 1950 I made some estimates of its population 
density over almost all of its known range, At the 
peak of the flight there were about 12 individuals 
per acre, The area occupied by this insect is some- 
thing under 10,000 acres, This would put the 1950 
crop at about 120,000 individuals, For this insect 
a sample of 70 specimens comes close to being one 


two-thousandth of an annual crop,* 


Now let us see how all of this affects the sig- 
nificance of"t", First let us examine the situation 
as it exists for sayi. The total population will 
yield at least 100 million samples of 70 specimens 
each, Ona purely mathematical basis I should seek 
a "t" score of at least 8.5 before stating that two 
samples are different (see Table 8). However I feel 
confident that my sample is not composed of the 70 
most extreme specimens in the entire population, So 
when comparing this sample with another I will not 
require so high a "t" to indicate a significant dif- 
ference, By using some high-powered mathematics I 
arrive at a "t" score of about 5.5 being significant 
in the case of this subspecies, This is for studying 
the variation WITHIN the subspecies, For comparing 
this subspecies with another I will stick with the 
suggestion made earlier and use a "t" score of 7. 


Applying the same reasoning to sagata and using 

a sample size of 30 specimens I find that the SAME 
DEGREE of variation as "t"t 5.5 for sayi will be in-— 
dicated by "t"t 3,6, Again this applies to variation 

within the subspecies, For comparing this subspecies 

with others I am willing to grant significance to a 
"t" score of 5. In this and the preceding paragraph 
I have used "t" scores based upon pee. For those in= 
volving the Standard Deviation I would use 3.9 instead 
of 5.5 for sayi and 2,5 instead of 3.6 for sagata, 

* Ed. note: This figure should not be quoted too 
freely by future investigators of population-size. 
My experience suggests that the sagata colonies 
occupy much more than 10,000 acres. C.L.R. 


[To be continued] 


EDWARD C, JOHNSTON 


In the passing of Edward C, Johnston in his six- 
ty-third year, entomologists lost a field collector 
of great distinction, and those of us who knew him 
personally lost a treasured friend, Mr. Johnston 
died 9 April 1951, of a coronary attack in his home 
at Seattle, Washington, He was a Charter Member of 
the Lepidopterists' Society, 


Edward Johnston was general manager of the fur 
seal administration in the Pribilof Islands for ten 
years before his retirement in 1950. He had been 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service for twenty-six 
years. He was born in Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, and 
graduated from the University of Kansas in 1911, 


Although possessing the training and methodical 
thoroughness required of a taxonomist, Mr. Johnston 
preferred to limit himself to field collecting. At 
least thirty-five new species and other forms of 
Lepidoptera were described wholly or in part from 
material collected by him, But he is perhaps best 
known entomologically for his fruitful collecting in 
the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, where he increased the 
number of known species of Heterocera from eight to 


twenty species, (See his paper in the Lep. News, 
vol.4: pp.27-30; 1950.) He also collected quanti- 
ties of Coleoptera and Trichoptera that he generous= 
ly passed on to his friends, A fine collection of 
land shells was donated to the California Academy of 
Sciences some years ago, for which he was made a 
life member, One new species of plant was also des- 
cribed from material that he collected, Five spe- 
cies of moths were named in his honor: Eupithecia 
johnstoni McD,, Platyptilia johnstoni Lange, Scopula 


johnstonaria MeD,, Orthosia johnstoni McD., Euxoa 
johnstoni. McD,, and Chionodes johnstoni Clarke, 


Edward Johnston was happiest when he could leave 
behind the cares of the office and spend a few days ) 
and nights in some of the beautiful collecting lo- | 
cales of the West, 

Donald P, Frechin 
Bremerton, Washington 


[Mr. Frechin has obtained the very extensive John- 
ston collection of moths, Mr, Johnston was always 
cooperative in supplying material to taxonomists for 
revisional studies, and Mr. Frechin will also honor 
all requests from specialists for material in the 
collection, - Editor. ] 
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RESULTS OF HUMIDITY TESTS WITH PAPILIO PUPAE 


by P.H.H. Gray 
Macdonald College, Quebec 


A female Papilio ajax L. (= polyxenes Fab.), with 
wing-radius of 48 mm., was caught on 15 Aug. 1951. 
It laid about 75 eggs on parsley under a wire-screen 
cage, in the garden, and died on 18 Aug. The larvae 
fed on the parsley under the cage until 22 Sept., 
when the temperature fell to 40° F., and all were 
brought into the basement, at 67°, and kept in large 
box=cages. The boxes were lined with card, upon 
which the larvae began to suspend on 27 Sept. On 6 
Oct., 68 pupae were counted, cut away from the card, 
and stored under different conditions, 


Twenty-eight were placed each in a small tube, 
and the tubes in groups of seven in jars, which in 
turn were placed in atmospheres of differing rela-— 
tive humidities, 100, 80, 40, and 20 per cent; air 
(pupal) humidity, and that developed from moist sail, 
The first four conditions were obtained by means of 
water (for 100%), KOH solutions at specific gravi- 
ties of 1.175 (for 80%), 1.380 (for 40%), and 
1.490 (for 209%). These specimens were kept in the 
basement. 


A group of nine was placed in the cold store, 
where the temperature fell to 40°, and the humidity 
was that of outside the house. Fourteen had suspend- 
ed on the wooden ceiling of a cage; this cage was 
placed under a closed porch, in a closed garden shed, 
where the temperature was only a little higher than 
outside. 


The first insect to emerge was one from the 
group in the basement, on 16 Dec.; the last of this 
group emerged on 12 Feb., twenty-one emerging be- 
tween 6 and 28 Jan, The jars containing the groups 
of seven pupae were removed from their relative-hu- 
midity conditions on 16 Dec., the outsides of the 
jars washed and dried, and the jars placed in separ- 
ate wire-gauze cages. Those wintering in the cold 
store were transferred to the basement (66°) on 15 
Feb.; these emerged between 3 Mar. and 7 Apr. Those 
that were under the porch were transferred to tubes 
in the basement on 15 May; the last of these emerged 
on 28 May. 


The conditions, numbers of insects, and averages 
of the wing-radii of the insects under each condi- 
tion, are given in the Table. 


The following points can be noted, in addition 
to those relating to the wing-radii, which will be 
discussed later: the saturated atmosphere, from wa- 
ter, caused all seven pupae to die, the contents 
having an odor of bacterial decomposition; the humi- 
dity produced by moist soil appeared to be close to 
that of saturation, as judged by the deposit of free 
water on the inner wall of the jar, but three fe- 
males emerged; and 409 relative humidity desiccated 
the pupae, which remain as hard dry well-preserved 
specimens, 


The outstanding result of breeding this series 


is that the wing-radius of each specimen of 19 cO 
and 19 o9 is significantly less than the average for 
wild specimens, This is shown clearly by the figures 


given below. The wing-radii of the bred 99 are not 

significantly longer than those of the bred oO’. a 
Bred 1950 Wil 

GF (19) 36.1 mm. 1949,1950 (6) 46.3 mm. 

99 (19) 39.1 m. 1945-1950 (10) 45.7 mm, 


(The 10 wild 99 include one of 55 mm, The wing radii 
of wild specimens caught in 1950 measured as follows: 


BF (4); 45, 47, 47, 48; ave. 46.8 
9 (6); 41, 42, 45, 45, 47, 285 ave, 44.7) 


It would be unnecessary to demonstrate the sta- 
tistical level of the significance of the difference 
between the bred and the wild specimens; it can, how- 
ever, easily be shown that the difference between 
them, of either sex, is of a high level of signifi- 
cance, the statistic t being, for one random set of 
six of the bred male specimens, compared with the 
six wild ones, about 6.7; the probability of such 
a value being obtained by chance is much less than 
once in a hundred cases. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY TEST WITH PUPAE OF 
PAPILIO AJAX, 1950, 1951 


Set Condition No, of Emerged 

eUNEKS ao mm, 99 mm, 
A Outside 14 4 35.5 5 37.2 
B Cold store 9 8 36.8 1 39.0 
c 100% r-h 7 0) = i) = 
D 80% r-h 7 1 34.0 5 39.5 
E 40% r-h 7 0) = ) = 
F 20% r-h 7 ddbe5 3 40.0 
G Pupal r-h 7 Qi. 35.5 2 39.0 
H Soil r-h Tide (0 - Bea A0e7, 


Note: five were crippled; four yielded a parasite; 
two (H) were moldy; one (H) dried; one (A) decom- 
posed; one (B) did not emerge. One @ of A mea- 
sured 32 mm. 


68 INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE FIELD SEASON SUMMARY FOR 1951 


The time has now arrived for the preparation of 
the Society's annual Field Season Summary, This has 
the dual object of keeping the members in touch with 
the season's collecting activities in North America, 
and of assembling a permanent record of variations 
in the occurrence of Lepidoptera from year to year. 


The success of the Season Summary depends on the 
willingness of lepidopterists to contribute informa- 
tion to it. In past years reports have been received 
from only a fraction of the active members, Some 
have been unable to spare the time to write out even 
a brief account of their experiences during the sea- 
son, but probably many more have simply been too mo- 
dest about the value of the contributions they could 
have made, Experience has shown that even brief re- 
ports, giving data on a few species, may fill ina 
missing piece of the general distribution picture. 
The ideal report from an individual observer is an 
elaborate document, requiring lengthy preparation, 
based on extensive field work, It is rare, however, 
for even professional entomologists to have time or 
facilities for the working up of a report of this 
kind. The backbone of the summary has invariably 
been formed by the piecing together of the small re= 
ports of a large number of observers who have each 
had only limited time to spare for collecting and 
reporting on collecting. Do not, therefore, fail to 
send in a report only because you feel that it is 
less complete than you would have wished to make it, 
Meagre information, as long as it is accurate, is 
better than none, and the smallest contribution will 
be welcomed by the regional co-ordinator, Full cre- 
dit is always given to contributors to the Summary. 


It is often not possible to publish in detail in 
the News all the data sent in by contributors to the 
Summary. Records that are not published are not, 
however, lost; they are incorporated in a permanent 
file maintained by the Society, and form from year 
to year a cumulative record of present and past con- 
ditions. 


As in past years, information is desired bearing 
on the following subjects: 1) relative abundance and 
normal or abnormal times of occurrence in the fauna 
as a whole; 2) correlation of these with environ- 
mental conditions, natural or artificial; 3) varia- 
tions in abundance or time of appearance of particu- 
lar species, and the apparent causes, if any, of 
such variations; 4) migrations; 5) unusual occur- 
rences, extensions of known range, establishment or 
spread of species introduced from abroad, 


Reports should give as much as possible of the 
following information: a) area covered and extent 
of collecting; b) weather during the collecting sea= 
son and during the preceding winter; c) comparison 
of the season as a whole with the preceding season 
(whether all or some groups were more or less numer- 
ous, whether emergences were earlier or later in va- 
rious parts of the season); d) factors likely to af- 
fect success of collecting (as opposed to actual ab- 
undance or rarity of the Lepidoptera); e) status of 
natural enemies; f) artificial changes in the envir- 
onment (clearing, burning, draining, cultivation, 
insect control measures, etc.); g) dates of occur- 
rence and relative abundance of particular species 
-- if the list is extensive, orderly arrangement, 
either by taxonomic position or by date of occur-= 
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rence, is desirable, and if a number of localities 
are covered these should be arranged geographically; 
4n this section COMMON SPECIES SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECT. 
ED, as they are more likely to yield data comparable 
from year to year and from one place to another than 
are scarce species; the approximate date of the main 
emergence of a species is more significant than the 
date of the first individual's appearance; h) ideal- 
ly the full flight period should be specified, with 
separate broods if possible being distinguished; 1) 
what known migrant species were present and in what 
numbers, and details of any past or directional move- 
ments observed; j) unusual occurrences; new state, 
province, or area records; progress of introduced 
species; k) outbreaks of pest species, 


SEASON SUMMARY ZONES 


As usual, the continent is divided for purposes 
of the Summary into eight areas, shown on the map, 
For each area a separate summary will be prepared by 
the area co-ordinator, an active lepidopterist resi- 
dent in the area, REPORTS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECTLY 
TO EACH APPROPRIATE AREA CO-ORDINATOR BEFORE DECEM-— 
BER 10, A list of the areas and co-ordinators fol- 


Area 1. (Southwest) - LLOYD M, MARTIN, 
Los Angeles County Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Area 2, (Northwest) - J.C, HOPFINGER, 
Brewster, Wash. 
Area 3. (Rocky Mountains) - J, DONALD EFF, 
820 Grant St., Boulder, Colo. 
Area 4. (Great Plains) - HA. FREEMAN, 
1335 Overhill Drive, Garland, Texas. 
Area 5. (Central) - P.S, REMINGTON, 
5570 Etzel Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo, 
Area 6. (Southeast) - RALPH L, CHERMOCK, 
Dept. of Biology, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 
Area 7. (Northeast) - S.A, HESSEL, 
8 Woodmere Blvd., Woodmere, L,I., N.Y. 
Area 8. (Far North) - TN, FREEMAN, 
Division of Entomology, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 


Mr, Freeman is the new coordinator for Area 4, 
replacing Mr, Stallings, who had asked to be re- 
lieved of the duty after four years. Mr. Hessel re=- 
places the writer for Area 7. 


Eugene G, Munroe 
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FIELD NOTES 


MORTALITY OF NYMPHALIS MILBERTI LARVAE 


During the summer of 1950 I collected about fif- 
ty fully grown larvae of Nymphalis milberti (Godt,) 
from patches of nettles growing on low land near the 
salt water, Though a few of these were killed for 
specimens, the greater number I kept alive in the 
hope of rearing some butterflies, From all these 
larvae I did not get one adult, As far as I could 
make out they were parasitized 100 J by a tachinid 
fly. A few may have died from other causes, but 
great numbers of dipterous pupae were in the cages, 


The evident abundance and destructiveness of 
this particular parasite seems to fit in very well 
with the scarcity of N, milberti during the summer 
months, (See Lep, News, vol.4: p.13.) On the other 
hand I have no evidence to show the butterfly is a 
migrant persistent enough to continue restocking the 
locality regularly, Some day the marking and re- 
leasing of butterflies may shed some light on this 


question, 


OVIPOSITION OBSERVATIONS 


Richard Guppy 
Wellington, B.C. 


The following notes were made in the vicinity of 
Ithaca, New York, I regret that none of the plants 
were identified. 


On 2 July 1949 at noontime, a Meadow Fritillary, 
Boloria toddi (Holland), was seen depositing an egg 
on a half-dead blade of grass, The grass leaf was 
green and brown and near some violet plants, This 
particular butterfly landed and proceeded to walk 
over leaves and grasses, and beneath small growths 
of various field plants, such as wild carrot, mus- 
tard, dandelion, etc, It was hidden from view at 
times, then walked up into the sunshine, flew off a 
few feet and landed near other violets, Sometimes 
it landed on violets, but never seemed to lay any 
eggs on the plant, at least none that I could find, 
On 19 Sept. 1949, another B, toddi was seen at noon, 
It laid an egg on a dead stem of wild carrot, The 
stem had been cut down and was lying among other 
dead vegetation, I saw no violets around, but no 
thorough search was made, This oviposition was near 
the same area as that of 2 July, 


Polygonia interrogationis (Fab,) was observed 
while it laid five eggs. At the time I was not sure 
what was going on, I was in the shade of a small 
elm tree and all that could be seen was a silhouette 
of leaves and butterfly against the sky, It was 
difficult to know whether I was seeing a butterfly 
or a leaf, It had not moved after it first landed 
except to pivot once, After a minute or so it sud- 
denly flew off and did not lay any more eggs on that 
tree, This butterfly was noticed only because I 
was watching and hoping for it to show up, so I 
could get some eggs. Investigation showed it had 
laid five eggs on the serrated edge of a small leaf 
at the end of a branch, These eggs have a sparkle 


to them, and so have the eggs of the Painted Lady, 
Vanessa cardui (L.). 


Vanessa cardui is one species that I would say 
lives dangerously, Laying eggs on thistles must be 
a ticklish job, I know picking the leaves with the 
eggs is no pleasure, On 5 August 1949 one was seen 
laying eggs on some small thistles that were only 6 
to 8 inches high, They were second growth plants, 
the field having been cut over a few weeks previous, 
I watched her place one egg and found it easily, I 
could not find any more eggs then, so came back a 
few minutes later and carefully searched the group 
of thistles, Four more eggs were found, All were 
laid on the upperside of leaves, and one right on 
top where small leaves were unfolding, which place 
is a mass of spines, Naturally, all eggs were laid 
near a spine or spines, The wavy edge of the leaf 
makes it difficult to find the eggs, Turning the 
leaves this way and that I could locate the eggs by 
their sparkle, Two eggs, about 1/2 inch apart, were 
on the same leaf, I picked five eggs knowingly but 
the total came to six; one egg did not have the 
sparkle that the others had so perhaps it was laid 
a few days earlier. A few days earlier I had no- 
ticed another cardui ovipositing on burdock, Two 
eggs were found and picked, One was laid on a flow- 
er bed right in the midst of prickles, The second 
one was placed on the underside of a small leaf be- 
neath a flower bud, The times of ovipositing were 
at noon and 5:45 p.m. All eggs hatched in 3 days. 


The Least Skipper, Ancyloxypha numitor (Fab.), 
seems to bounce through the grass, stopping here and 
there to place an egg on a grass blade, On 5 June 
1949, I observed one that landed on a blade of grass 
and the abdomen curved to place an egg. A gust of 
wind made the grass twist so that the butterfly was 
on the opposite side of the leaf and out of view, 
Twice this happened but the egg was finally laid on 
the upperside of the blade, This particular grass 
has a very broad blade, about 1/2 inch across at its 
widest part. Eggs were also laid on narrow grasses, 
but mostly on these broad grasses, of which there is 
a good-sized patch on a slope, On 13 August I again 
observed numitor laying eggs on this broad-leaf 
grass. 

Joseph A, Keji 
Ithaca, New York 


6 6 
NOCTURNAL MOTHS FEEDING IN DAYLIGHT 


While a few Phalaenidae species, chiefly among 
the Plusiinae, can be commonly seen flying in day- 
light, most are very strictly nocturnal, It may be 
of interest to note that on 26 Aug, 1950 I observed 
a number, probably 25 or 30 individuals, of Feltia 
ducens Wlk, flying in bright sunshine, about four in 
the afternoon, The moths were visiting and feeding 
in flowers of Grindellia and were easily caught, I 
took enough to make identification certain, and let 
the remainder go, as the species is very common, 


Richard Guppy 
Se” Wellington, B,C. 
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NOTES ON COLLECTING POLYGONIA FAUNUS SMYTHI 


Every year for the preceding five years I have 
had fun in pursuit of this rare subspecies but have 
never been able to collect it in great numbers, In 
1950, however, I succeeded a little better than pre- 
viously, probably owing to my green net bag, which 
enabled me to capture six, This subspecies, which 
is still unknown to many collectors, is no doubt the 
shyest and swiftest flier of all the eastern Poly- 
gonia and only found on mountain roads in the Great 
Smokies at an elevation of about 3000 ft. I have 
never seen it settled on flowers, but always on dirt 
roads, and even with favorable weather conditions I 
have passed days without seeing even one, I cruise 
slowly with my car in low gear over these roads, at 
times for miles before I detect one, Their habit is 
peculiar, and it takes patience and a keen eye to 
detect them on the dusty roads surfaced with coarse 
gravel, but whenever I see what appears to be the 
edge of a little blade sticking out of the ground 
then I know it is Polygonia faunus smythi Clark. 


A typical experience for me is about as follows. 
I stop the car within about twenty feet. The 
"blade" has not moved; perhaps I have made a mis- 
take; but no, a little breeze is tilting the insect 
slightly to one side reminding me of a wind blowing 
into a sail, Approaching very cautiously, I now can 
see the black underside; surely I will be able to 
capture it. I am less than ten feet away, but the 
net will not reach and it casts a shadow. The in- 
sect stirs; sensing danger it darts into the wood, 
It moves so quickly that I fail to notice for a few 
moments that it has already emerged again and set- 
tled perhaps thirty feet below where I was standing. 
Having another chance, I creep up again to almost 
within net length but it will not wait, This prece- 
dure will recur perhaps three or four times, after 
which the smythi finally disappears, Even when I 
come back after several hours or on the next day, 
hoping that I will find it again on that spot, I 
meet with disappointment, 


A year earlier I had been advised that I would 
waste my time trying to sneak up on them, and that 
the only way to capture them is to intercept them. 
But I could not apply this tactic inasmuch as they 
were flying in the opposite direction. It seems 
strange that a light drizzle of rain does not dis- 
perse them, I caught three under such circumstances 
although some others when disturbed would fly under- 
neath the embankments for protection, There the net 
is useless, and I have lost quite a few this way. 
The foodplant and larva is unknown to me, They fly 
at the same time as Speyeria diana (Cram.), the be- 
ginning of July. I have also captured some at the 
end of July and always in excellent condition, 


Theodore Bock 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
HILLTOPS AND ANTHOCARIS 


Dr. J. Benjamin Ziegler and the writer took a 
two-day field trip, 15-16 May 1951, with high hopes 
of netting some of the interesting Incisalias, etc, 
We scoured the environs of Mount Peter, situated at 
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the northern extremity of Greenwood Lake, in the 
State of New York, With the exception of a few In- 
cisalias irus (Gdt.) and Hesperia metea (Scud.), our 
efforts were more or less in vain, However, we ex- 
perienced something so peculiar that we believe that 
other lepidopterists might be interested, The cir- 
cumstances are as follows, We were anxious to take 
a series of Anthocaris genutia midea Hbn, but dur- 
ing several hours' search in what looked like a fa- 
vorable habitat neither of us saw a single specimen, 
After a "bucolic lunch” one of us (G.W.R.) bacame 
fascinated with a rocky outcropping, some thirty feet 
or so higher than the surrounding terrain, which 
promised possibilities of interesting flora (if not 
Lepidoptera), After the top of this outcrop of cry= 
stalline rock had been gained, what should appear 
but two male genutia in bloodless combat, One was 
netted, the other escaped. The netted specimen was 
barely dead in the cyanide bottle when another male 
appeared, and so on until a total of four specimens 
(all males) had been secured, Dr. Ziegler happened 
to be within hailing distance, so after hearing what 
had happened he was advised to take the writer's 
place to see if genutia persisted in assuming an "el- 
evated position" in lepidopteran society, Apparent- 
ly this was the case because he took three more males 
within the course of a few minutes, In all, seven 
males were secured, not a single female being seen 
at any time, The peculiar circumstances connected 
with this incident are that no specimens of genutia 
were seen anywhere else in the environs of Mount Pe- 
ter although we did see one specimen (possibly a fe- 
male) while driving home at a lower altitude. 


The question naturally arises: — what kind of 
"tropism" or attraction is involved in occurrences 
of this kind? In other words, what are the factors 
which cause genutia and some other species of but— 
terflies to prefer higher places? There must be a 
definite reason, so if anyone reading this episode 
can offer an explanation we, and possibly others, 
would be very glad to have it. Incidentally, rock- 
cress or other suitable cruciferous plants for female 
genutia were not in evidence so these factors can 
probably be ruled out. Is it possible that high 
ground is selected by belligerent male genutia as a 
battlefield? 

George W, Rawson 
Summit, New Jersey 


[Ed. note: From our experience in New Haven with A. 
midea, I believe the males simply indicated the be- 
ginning of the brood, It also seems probable that 
one or more species of Arabis were present on the 
outcrop, though perhaps inconspicuous, C.L.R.] 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF HELIOPETES DOMICELLA (Erichson) 


H, A. Freeman, in "Notes on Some Tropical Ameri- 
can Skippers" [Field & Lab., vol.17: p.78; 1940] notes 
the scarcity of authentic North American records of 
domicella, In addition to those he listed may be add- 
ed: Brown Canyon, Baboquiviri Mts,, Arizona, 20 March 
and 24 March 1938, 1 @ each; Sabino Canyon, Arizona, 
31 July 1940, 1 &, 

J. W. Tilden 
San Jose, Calif. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BUCK MOTH, HEMILEUCA MATA, ON LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Although I have been interested in Natural His- 
tory for many years, it is only since 1948 that I 
have attempted to make a collection of our local Le- 
Pidoptera, I had looked for Hemileuca maia (Drury) 
weekly, during September and October of 1948 and 
1949, but without success, On 14 Oct. 1950 I saw my 
first one about 3 miles north of Westhampton Beach 
Railroad Station, which is about 75 miles east of 
New York City. It was seen at 1:30 P.M, and the 
temperature was 60° F, with bright sun. 


On 16 Oct, between 10:30 and 11:00 A.M, one moth 
every minute flew by me as I was stationed on a 
dead-end road about one mile north of Westhampton 
Beach Railroad Station and near the Westhampton Air- 
port, The temperature was 60° with bright sun, 
There had been a Beayy, frost the night before, ten- 
perature down to 40°, All maia had stopped flying 
by 2 P.M. This locality later proved to be about 
the center of abundance of this species as I checked 
for about 22 miles east and about 12 miles west for 
this moth, About every 200 ft. for at least a mile 
was a dead moth run over by cars travelling on this 
main road across the Island, 7 miles north and south, 
between Westhampton Beach and Riverhead, This road 
runs through the center of the scrub oak, food plant 
of this moth, and which is found only in the central 
portion of Long Island. This stretch is undeveloped 
with not a single house, outside of a small airport. 


On 17 Oct. I arrived at Westhampton airport at 
7:30 A.M., 47°, clear, no wind, The first maia was 
seen at 8:20, next at 8:28, and the next at 8:38 
for an average . of 3 per hour. From 10:30 to 11:00 
A.M., temp, 62°, 37 were seen (I collected 9), for 
an average of 7A per hour, From 11:00 to 11:30 27 
were seen (5 collected) for an average of 54 per 
hour, From 11:30 to 11:45 I saw 9, for an average 
of 36 per hour, 


On 18 Oct, it was cloudy, temp.60°, and the 
first maia was not seen until 9:17 A.M. I went 7 
miles east to Hampton Bays and only saw a single one 
there about 10 A.M. in typical scrub oak area, I 
then went east to Sag Harbor, 22 miles east of West- 
hampton Airport, and did not see a single one al- 
though the scrub oak occurs there, Roy Latham of 
Orient also after many. years of searching has not 
been able to find it around Sag Harbor, He too has 
never seen it east of Hampton Bays. He says it does 
not occur between Riverhead and Orient Point (north- 
east tip of L.I.), a distance of 28 miles, because 
the scrub oak does not occur there, So it apparent- 
ly does not occur between Hampton Bays and Montauk 
Point, a distance of 39 miles. I went back to West- 
hampton Airport and from 2:30 to 2:45 P.M., clear, 
66° » only two were seen for an average of 8 per hour, 


On 19 Oct. from 11:53 to 12:03 noon, 65°, slight 
haze, 20 were seen for an average of 120 per hour, 
From 3:10 to 4:15 P.M., foggy, 62°, only 2 were 
seen, the last at 4:12, for an average of 2 per 
hour, At 1 P.M, 2 were seen at East Manorville, 7 
miles west of Westhampton Airport. On 21 Oct. from 
8:00 to 8:50 A.M., clear, 50°, only one seen at 


8:10, From 10:40 to 11:10 I saw 55 (12 collected) 
for an average of 110 per hour, On 22 Oct, about 10 
were seen by Gilbert Raynor at West Manorville, 11 
miles west of Westhampton Airport, On 23 and 24 Oct. 
none were seen, due presumably to continuous clouds 
and some light rain, On 25 Oct, from 11:15 to 11:45 
A.M., clear, 60°, 32 were seen for an average of 64 
ieaaers It had rained until 8:30 but was clear by 
0:30. 


On 1 Nov. from 10:40 to 11:10 A.M., clear, 69°, 
6 were seen (2 collected) for an average of 12 per 
hour, This was the last day any were seen and may 
be the latest date for Long Island. I understand it 
was 81° in New York City, which was the highest tem 
perature ever recorded in any November in the history 
of the N.Y, City Weather Bureau. It rained all day 
on 4 and 5 Nov. so I did not go to the Airport, On 
6 Nov. none seen from 11:10 to 11:50 A.M., clear, 50° 
On 8 Nov, from 11:20 to 11:50 A.M., clear, 65°, none 
were seen, 


It is of interest to note that only two females 
were seen, both unable to fly as their wings did not 
seem to be fully developed. The first was found on 
21 Oct. and killed. The next was caught 25 Oct, in 
the road, kept overnight in a jar, The next morning 
there were about 100 light green eggs in the jar. It 
was kept for another day but the wings did not deve- 
lop to the point where it could fly. It died in the 
jar the second day after I found it. 


Roy Latham saw the first maia of the year, a male, 
at Great Pond, west of Riverhead, on Oct, 8, which he 
believes to be the earliest date for Long Island, 
This was the locality where Latham had found them in 
former years but could find none for the past three 
seasons, It is about 4 miles northwest of Westhamp- 
ton Airport. Latham states that this moth is sup- 
posed to settle down by noon and only a few scattered 
individuals fly during the afternoon and when it is 
mild and still, even up to sunset, I too found this 
to be generally true; very few were seen after noon, 


I found I could capture about 50% of all those 
within about 75 feet if I waited until they got out 
into the road, If I missed the first time with the 
net it was usually a waste of time to attempt fur- 
ther capture as they put on speed and usually went 
higher, Nearly all were flying less than six feet 
high, Nearly half of them feigned death after cap- 
ture in the net or if they landed outside the net on 
the ground. (See Lev, News, vol.4: p.46, 1950, where 
E.G. Voss of Michigan mentions his experience with 
Catocala feigning death, which he had never observed 
before among the oats 


LeRoy Wilcox 


Speonk, L.I., N.Y. 


MAKE PLANS TO ATTEND 
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by P, H. H. Gray 
Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada 


The following is a description of a simple 
portable light-trap, which has proved to be of some 
value during the past summer, Up to the time of 
writing (31 August 1951) about 150 different spe- 
cies of moths have been taken, including two Cato- 
cala species (cerogama and ultronia) and specimens 
of Celama pustulata, which latter has not hitherto 
been taken in this locale, 


MULTIPLE-REFLECTOR LIGHT TRAP 
transparent-perspective diagram 


A packing carton measuring 24" by 16" by 17/4", 
with the top removed, was lined with rough-surfaced 
white paper, Previously to putting in the paper, a 
circular hole 2" in diameter was cut in one end 
(now the top), its center 3" from the back, to ad- 
mit a lamp fitment [(1) in the diagram (see fig- 
ure)] and one of 3" diameter (2) in the floor (the 
other end of the carton), its center 9" from the 
open edge, A sloping shelf of the pasteboard (3), 
sion wide from front to back, was made to lie 3" 
high at the back sloping to a bar 2" high at the 
front, making a counter at the back of the box. 

The front edge of the counter is about 44" below 
the top edge of the bar, to enable two notches to 
be cut 5" apart in the middle of the bar, The 


notches are to admit the edges of the long sides of 
two mirrors in white frames, The other long sides 
of these two mirrors tilt back against the sides of 
the box, as shown (4,4) in the diagram, The near 
lower corners of these mirrors rest against a third 
mirror (5) which faces the back of the box, tilted 
at a suitable angle, The base (long side) of the 
third mirror may rest 3" to 5" inwards from the 
front edge of the floor; the top (the other long 
side) of this mirror rests against a bar of paste- 
board (6) 2" wide fastened to the front edges of 
the box, In the experimental model being described 
the mirrors measure 10¥," by 8¥,", (The lateral 
mirrors do not reach the front edges of the box, 
but are shown thus in the diagram to overcome the 
difficulty arising from perspective.) The front of 
the box from the top of the bar down is closed with 
black paper. 


In operation the box rests on four feet, of a 
height sufficient to allow the circular hole in the 
floor to fit exactly over the open mouth of a bot— 
tle of cyanide; a pint sealer for the cyanide, and 
pint-sized ice-cream cartons have been found best 
for these purposes, Suspended by a string (7) from 
the roof is a small blackened glass funnel, of such 
diameter as just to fit within the neck of the cya- 
nide bottle but swinging freely below the neck; 
this allows moths to enter the bottle but discour- 
ages their exit. A knot at the funnel end of the 
string will prevent the funnel from sliding down, 
The bottle rests in a can. 


Moths attracted by the single lamp (100 watt 
power only has so far been used) find that they are 
confronted with seven reflections of it, and some 
plummet into the bottle after vainly trying to find 
an exit from the box; most of them rest on the pa- 
per and can easily be bottled by hand, The mirrors 
can be hinged inwards to scare up or bottle speci- 
mens that settle behind them, 


No.8 in the diagram is a telescopic brass cur= 
tain rod, passing through holes at the top of the 
sides, 1" from the back; this is for coiling the 
extension cord (say 20 feet) and for carrying the 
whole outfit. The total weight of the apparatus, 
as made, is 8Y, 1b, The cost lies in the lamp, its 
fitment and cord, and the mirrors, 


NEW ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


According to the Constitution, one of the four 
Associate Editors shall be responsible for the annual 
Season's Summary, published as the last issue of each 
volume of the Lep. News. It is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that Dr, Eugene Munroe, of the Canadian De- 
partment of Entomology in Ottawa, has accepted this 
post. He is assuming responsibility for the Summary 
immediately, by supervising the eight area summaries 
for 1951 and preparing them for publication. His in=- 
structions to cooperators appear in this issue, 


C.L. Remington 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep~ 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is 
hoped that eventually our coverage of the world litera~ 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included. Abstracts give all new subspecies and higher 
categories with generotypes and type localities, Pap- 
ers ‘of only local interest are merely listed, Papers 
devoted entirely to economic aspects will be omitted, 


Beginning with this issue abstracts will be listed in 
sections according to the content of the papers, Space 
limitations make it necessary to list each paper only 
once, under the most applicable heading; all papers 
containing descriptions of new subspecies or higher 
categories will be listed in section B, Headings are 
as follows: A, General; B, Systematic; C,. Morphology; 
D, Variation and Genetics; E, Distribution and Phenol- 
ogy; F. Biology; G. Physiology and Behaviors H, Migra- 
tion; I, Technique; J. Miscellany, 


A, General 

85. Bourgogne, Jean, "Ordre des Lépidopteres" [In 
French], In Traité de Zoologie, vol.10, fasc. 1: pp. 
174-448, 3 pls., 246 figs. Paris: Masson et Cie, 
1951, General account of the order, Describes mor- 
phology and biology of all stages in great detail; 
summarizes classification, with brief to extensive 
descriptions of each family, [P.B.] 

86, Herbulot, Claude, Atlas des Lépidoptéres de France, 
Belgique, Suisse, Fascicule III: Hetéroceres fin 

In French], 145 pp., 12 pls, Editions N. Boubee, 
Paris, 1949. This concluding volume deals with the 
Geometridae, Lasiocampidae and micros, See note in 
Lep, News, vol.2, p.88. [P.B.] 

87. Hoffmeyer, Skat, De Danske Spinders [In Danish]. 
198 pp., 23 pls., 24 figs, Aarhus: Universitetsfor- 
laget. 1948. Descriptions of Danish macroheterocera 
(except Noctuidae and Geometridae, but including Aeg- 
erlidae, Psychidae, Limacodidae, Zygaenidae, Cossi- 
dae, Hepialidae), Adults of all spp., and larvae of 
many, are figured in color, [P.B.] 

88, Hoffmeyer, Skat, De Danske Ugler [In Danish]. 347 
pp., 32 pls., 58 figs. Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 
1949. Companion volume to the last; covers all Dan- 
ish spp. of Noctuidae, [P.B.] 

89. Richards, A, Glenn, The Integument of Arthropods, 
The Chemical Components and Their Properties, the 


Anatomy and Development, and the Permeability, ix+ 
411 pp., 65 figs, Minneapolis: Univ, Minnesota 


Press, 1951, A summary and synthesis of previous 
work on the subject, Invaluable as a reference, 
[P.B.] 


90, van Son, G., The butterflies of Southern Africa, 
Part I, Papilionidae and Pieridae, 237 pp., 40 pls., 
135 figs, Pretoria: Transvaal Museum (Memoir no. 3). 
1949. Covers all South African spp, in these 2 fam- 
ilies, Keys to families, subfamilies, tribes, gen- 
era, species, and named forms (in polytypic spp.). 
All categories are fully described, Black and white 
figures of all spp.; successive plates show both 
surfaces of all specimens, The o and 9 genitalia of 
all spp. are figured, as are other important struc- 
tural details, Life histories, when known, are des- 
cribed and extensively illustrated, Habits are dis- 
cussed, the distribution outlined, and localities of 
specimens examined are noted, This volume should be 
a@ model for all similar works on the Lepidoptera; the 
number and high quality of the illustrations is par- 
ticularly impressive, [P.B.] 


91, Various authors, Iconographia insectorum japonic- 
orum [In Japanese], 2d Ed, 1745 pp., 15 pls,, about 
5000 figs, Tokyo: Hokuryukan, Ltd, 1950, Brief 
descriptions of all spp. of insects found in Japan, 
each illustrated by good line drawings. [P,B.] 

92, Viette, Pierre, "Lépidoptéres Homoneures" [In 
French], Faune de France, no.49: 83 pp., 68 figs, 
Paris: Lechevalier, 1948, Introductory account of 
morphology and biology of the Lepidoptera, with keys 
to suborders and superfamilies, Description of fam 
ilies, genera and spp, of Homoneura found in France 
(Micropterygidae, Eriocraniidae, Hepialidae), with 
keys; figures of some adults and & genitalia of most, 
Distribution is given, and early stages are described 
(when known), [P.B.] 


B. Systematic 
93. Amsel, H, G., "Die Microlepidopteren der Brandt'= 
schen Iran-Ausbeute, 2, Teil" [In German], Arkiv for 
Zool,, ser.2, vol.1: pp.223-257, 84 figs. 17 Oct. 
1950. Pyralidae, Describes as new: APROCERATIA 
(type Proceratia rhectogramma Meyr,); OCRISIODES, 0, 
chirazalis (Coné; Fort Sine Sefid); Nephopteryx rect- 
angulella (Keredj); N. oxybiella (Bender Tchahbahar) ; 
cita mianella (Mian-Kotal; Sine Sefid); P, comeel- 
ja; (Come; Mian-Kotal; Sine Sefid); P, ardekanella 
(Comé); P, taftanella (Kouh i Taftan); P, balutchis- 
tanella (Bender Tchahbahar); Salebria nigrosquamalis 
Sine Sefid; Comé); S, pittionii (Chiraz; Fort Mian- 
Kotal; Kouh i Binaloud); S, mimicralis (Comé); S. 
tchahbaharella (Bender Tchahbahar); S, acrobasella 
(Tchourum) ; SALEBRIODES , S. ephestiella (Fort Mian- 
Kotal); SEFIDIA, S, persica (Sine Sefid); PARASEFI- 
DIA, P. benderella (Bender Tchahbahar); Ambesa umbri- 
ferella senganella (Fort Sengan); Pristophora khoras- 
sanella (Kouh i Binaloud); Rhodophaea farsella (Fort 
Mian-Kotal; Fort Sengan); subgenus RHODOPHAEOPSIS, 
and type sp. R. (R.) iranalis (Mian-Kotal; Come); R, 
(R.) senganella (Fort Sengan; Kouh i Taftan); R. (R.) 
khachella (Fort Sengan); R. (7?) taftanella (Kouh i 
Taftan; Fort Sengan); Tephris diversella (Jerico, Pa- 
lestine; Fort Sengan); HAFISIA, H, lundbladi (Comé); 
Bostra bifascialis (Comé; Fort Mian-Kotal); B. farsa- 
lis (Comé); B, luteocostalis (Fort Mian-Kotal); Syn- 
clera interruptalis (Bender Tchahbahar) ; Loxoste 
malekalis (Tahte Malek) ; L. farsalis (cond) Pachy- 
zancla fascinalis (Bender Tchahbahar) ; ELBURSIA, E. 
stocki (Keredj): Pionea khorassanalis (Kouh i Bina- 
loud); Pyrausta sefidalis (Sine Sefid); P, mechedalig 
(Kouh 1 Binaloud); Titanio hyrcanella (Chiraz; Fort 
Sine Sefid). Describes previously unknown 5c of En 
malocera leucosareg and Aproceratia rhectogramma, 
Pyrausta levilinealis a synonym of P, pontica, Re- 
describes Melathrix praetextella, Figures & genita- 
lia and wing pattern of most spp., and wing pattern 
of 4 new genera, Type specimens and type localities 
not specified; all localities are given above (all in 
Iran unless otherwise noted). [P.B.] 
94. Amsel, H. G., "Die Microlepidopteren der Brandt'- 


schen Iran-Ausbeute, 3, Teil" [In German], Arkiv 
fdr Zool., ser.2, vol.l: pp.525-563, 5 pls, 7 Apr. 


1951, Pyralidae. 
ropal a (Sardze); A. benderella (Bender Tchahba- 
har); ARDEKANTA, A, ferselle (Come); Ephestia xylo- 
brunnea (Bender Tchahbahar 3; Ancylosis arimane 

(Come; Nissa); A. cinmamomella persicolella (Come; Si- 
ne Sefid; Keredj); A. gefidella (Sine Sefid; Chiraz); 
A, albicostella (Tchouroum; Chiraz); Aproceratia gen- 
anella (Fort Sengan); MECHEDIA, M, pristophorella 
(Kouh {1 Binaloud); TAFTANIA (type Pristoph a 
Meyr.); Synoria comeela (Comé; Sine Sefid) ; - 
NIA, K, hartigi (Kouh i Binaloud; Sine Sefid; Comé) ; 


Describes as new: Ancylolomia mic- 
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SCLEROBIODES, S. persica (Comé); Divona (Megasis) 
parvella (Comé); LARISTANIA, L. conigatia. (eardees 
Bender Tchahbahar); UNCINUS, U. h hellus (Co- 
mé); SENGANIA, S, rihmekorfi (Fort Sengan); Nephopte- 
ryx ardekanella (Comé) ; N, cornutella (Bender Tchah- 
bahar); BELUTCHISTANIA, B, squamalis (Bender Tchahba- 
har); Rhodophaea bouchirella (Tchouroum); R. (Rhodo- 
haeopsis) chirazella (Chiraz); R. (R.) persicella 
Chiraz; Fort Mian-Kotal); Myelois micropunctella 
(Keredj; Chiraz; Fort Sine Sefid); M. britannicella 
(England; misidentified as M. eribrella); M, confor- 
mella (no locality); M. constans (Sine Sefid); PARA- 
EMPORIA, P, monotona (Comé) ; Witlesia (Scoparia) si- 


lacealis (Comé) ; Bostra pseudospaniella (Mian-Kotal; 
Chiraz); B. comealis (Come); KATJA, K. mira (no loca- 
lity); Dattinia sardzealis (Sardze); D. hyrcanalis 
(Bender Tehahbahar; Sardze); D. mimicralis (Bender 
Tchahbahar); Constantia (Macroctenia) baloutchistana- 
lis (Bender Tchahbahar); TCHAHBAHARIA, T, dentalis 
(Bender Tchahbahar); Evergestis affinis (Come); E. 
paragrummi (Comé; Mian-Kotal); Loxostege mira (Bender 
Tchahbahar; Tahte Malek); Trigonuncus nissalis (Nis- 
sa; Keredj; Soultanabad); APYRAUSTA, A, persicalis 
(Sine Sefid); Titanio nissalis Nissa); Tegostoma 
uniforma (Fort Sengan); Heliothela flavomarginalis 
(Sardze); Emprepes comealis (Comé). Describes the 
previously unknown d@ of Pristophora velocella, Taf- 
tania oxycyma, Cybalomia triplaco » Phlyctaeno= 
des platyphaea; synonymizes Myelois cinnerethella and 
ottoella under M. circumdatella. Figures o& genitalia 
of all new spp., and wing pattern and venation of 
some, The author's failure to identify type speci- 
mens or list type localities (all localities mention- 
ed are given above) is most unfortunate, The proce- 
dure in naming M, britannicella, which is presumably 
based on the description and figures of & genitalia 
given by Pierce and Metcalf, is scarcely valid![P.B. ]} 

95. Bradley, J. D., "Notes on the family Arrhenophani- 
dae (Lepidoptera: Heteroneura), with special refer- 
ence to the morphology of the genitalia, and descrip- 
tions of one new genus and two new species." Entomo- 
logist, vol.84: pp.178-185, 6 figs. Aug. 1951. Des- 
eribes as new: ECPANTHOPHANES, E. anachoreta (Sierra 
del Libano, Colombia); Cnissostages mastictor (Drosi, 
Costa Rica), Transfers Arrhenophanes chiquita Busck 
to Ecpanthophanes; synonymizes A. inca Meyrick under 
A. perspicilla Stoll, Describes and figures @ and 9 
genitalia of C, mastictor and A, perspicilla and & 
genitalia of E. anachoreta, and figures venation of 
Ecpanthophanes, [P.B.] 

96. Brooks, C, Joslin, "A revision of the genus Tenaris 
Hbn. (Lepidoptera: Amathusiidae)." Trans. R. Ent. 
Soc. Lond., vol.101: pp.179-238, 8 pls., 1 map, 1 
fig. 10 Nov. 1950. Describes as new: TI. catops ge- 
biensis (Gebi Is.); I. gorgo gorgias (Rawlinson Mts., 
New Guinea); T. honrathi ladas (Oetakwa R., New Gui- 
nea); T, hyperbolus hyginus (Waigeu Is.); T. he 
hyaeus (Nomnagihe, New Guinea); T. h. hyllus (between 
Kikori and Purari Rivers, British New Guinea); T. h. 
genone (Central New Guinea); T. myops phrixus (Andai, 
New Guinea); T. alocus (Rawlinson Mts., New Guinea); 
also four new 'forms', Figures of adults, c' genita- 
lia, venation, and specialized scales, Gives a key 
to SPP. [P.B.] 

97. Collenette, C. L., "A revision of the genus Eloria 
Walker (Heterocera, Lymantriidae)." Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist., 12th ser., vol.3: pp.813-865, 3 pls. Oct. 
1950, Describes as new: E, muzo (Muzo, Colombia); 
E. noyesi goyaz (Viannopolis, Goyaz, Brazil); E. pe- 
ruviana (Chambireyacu, near Yurimaguas, Peru); E. 
uc i (Contamana, R. Ucayali, Peru); E. cavallo ca- 
vallo (Cavallo-Cacho, Peru); E. c. burityensis 
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(Burity, 30 mi, NE of Cuyaba, Matto Grosso, Brazil); 
E, ¢. zoyga (Viannopolis, Goyaz, Brazil); E, melar- 
roys (Rio Negro, Colombia); E. teffe (Teffe, Brazil); 
E. guenéei ("Cayenne", Fr, Guiana); E, batesi (Humay- 
ta, Brazil); E, charassomena (Teffe, Brazil); E, ror- 
aima (Roraima, Br, Guiana); E, rosenbergi (Paramba, 
Ecuador); E, melaphleba (Chanchamayo, Peru); E. hop- 
lochares (St, Paulo d'Olivenga, Brazil); E. pelocras- 
pede Pelocraspeda (R, Caqueta, Colombia); E. p. mossi 
Santarem, Brazil); E. fypicoate (Cubuleco, Vera Paz, 
Guatemala}; E, copharpe (Espiritu Santo, Brazil)» E. 
lyra (R. Cayapas, Ecuador); E, orosi orosi (Orosi 
Vulcan, Irazu, Costa Rica); E, o. borealis (La 
Cambre, Honduras); proposes E, walkeri for E, festiva 
Wlk, (nec Cramer), Figures c genitalia of most spp., 
both old and new, Gives keys to spp, and species 
groups. [P.B.] 


98, Diakonoff, A., "The type specimens of certain Or— 


iental Eucosmidae and Carposinidae (Microlepidoptera) 
described by Edward Meyrick, together with descrip- 
tions of new Eucosmidae and Carposinidae in the Brit— 
ish Museum (Natural History)." Bull, Brit, Mus, 
(Nat. Hist.), Ent., vol.1l: pp.275-300, 6 pls., 2 
figs, Sept. 1950. Describes as new: (Eucosmidae) 
Acroclita argyrophenga (Khasi Hills, Assam); A. fal- 
cigera (Kegalle, Ceylon; Dibidi, N. Coorg); A. litho 
xoa (Pusa, Bengal); Bactra coronata (Bandong, Java); 
B, monochorda (Maskeliya, Ceylon); (Carposinidae) 
Meridarchis drachmophora (Mt, Goliath, Dutch New Gui- 
nea); M. dryas Mao, N. Manipur; Kohima, Naga Hills); 
M. ensifera (fanglo. Sikkim) ; M, rodea (Snow Mts,, 
Upper Setekwa R., Dutch New Guinea; Owgarra, Brit, 
New Guinea); Picrorrhyncha atribasis (Dharmsala, Pun- 
jab). Type localities not specified, Genitalia not 
described, except for Bactra spp.; this is a fault 
for which the author criticizes Meyrick} Lists types 
for Meyrick's spp. of 15 genera of Eucosmidae and 7 
of Carposinidae; many of these are lectotypes selec- 
ted by the author, Synonymizes many spp, Describes 
and figures o genitalia of Bactra, Lobesia and Para- 
bactra spp., and discusses structure of Lobesia, See 
review in Lep. News, vol.5: p. 61. [P.B. 


99. Hemming, A. F., and L. A. Berger, "Nouvelles 


régles de nomenclature, Application au cas Colias 
hyale et Colias australis" [In French], Lambillio- 
nea, vol.50: pp.2-9, 25 Feb, 1950, Reviews the de- 
cisions of the International Camission, to the fol- 
lowing effect: the rules of priority are made applic- 
able to names of infra-subspecific rank; such names, 
however, have no priority or validity as specific or 
subspecific names unless elevated to such rank by a 
later author; in the latter case, the authority for 
the names is the author elevating them, and the date, 
for purposes of priority, is the date of publication 
of such elevation; names applied to populations are 
to be considered as of specific or subspecific rank, 
and all others as of infra-subspecific rank, except 
that names published before July 1948 are to be con- 
sidered as of the higher rank unless the original 
description clearly indicates the contrary (i.e. a 
name applied to an individual aberration is to be 
considered infra-subspecific), This badly=needed re- 
vision and clarification of the rules relieves the 
taxonomist of the necessity of considering the host 
of aberrational names in questions of priority, Ac- 
cording to the new rules the correct name for the re- 
cently discovered sibling species, long confused with 
C. hyale, is C, australis Verity 1911, since alfacar- 
fensis, used by Berger in 1945 when the species was 
first recognized, was published by Ribbe as an aber- 
rational name (in 1905) and has priority on the spe- 
cific level only as of Berger's publication. [P.B.] 
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100. Herbulot, C., "Diagnoses de nouveaux genres de 
Geometridae Larentiinae" [In French], Rev. Franc. 
Lépid., vol.13: pp.25-26, "Jan-Feb," jae Mar,] 1951. 
Describes as new the following genera (with type 
spp.): DYSRHOE (OQrtholitha rhiogyra Prout); CATARHOE 
(Cidaria basochesiata Duponchel); GLAUCORHOK (Cabera 
unduliferaria Motschulsky); ARCHIRHOE (Hydriomena 
neomexicana Hulst). [P.B.] 

101. Herbulot, C., "Un nouvel Epirrhoe d'Amérique du 
Nord" [In French]. Rev, Franc. Lepid,, vol.13: pp. 
26-27. "Jan.-Feb." [31 Mar.] 1951, Describes as new 
E. (Lloydminster, Saskatchewan); species is 

misidentified as E, tristata in American lists.[P.B.] 

102. Kapur, A. P., "The identity of some Crambinae as- 
sociated with sugar cane in India and of certain 
species related to them (Lepidoptera: Pyralidae)." 
Trans, R. Ent. Soc. Lond., vol.l01l: pp.389-434, 10 
pls, 30 Dec, 1950. Describes as new: Chilo tamsi 
(Peermade, Travancore); CHILOTRAEA (type Chilo infus- 
catellus Snellen); CG. bandra (Bandra, Bombay); DRASA 
(type Diatraea cashmirensis Hampson); Proceras indi- 
cus (Pusa, Bihar); BISSETIA (type Chilo steniellus 
Hampson); Coniesta hampsoni (Nilgiri Hills); Cc. bel- 
gaumensis (Belgaum); GIRDHARIA, G, tavromma (Kangra 
Valley, Punjab). Revision covers all Indian species 
of the above genera and of Stenochilo, Keys to the 
genera and spp, List of extralimital, misidentified 
or insufficiently known species which are excluded, 
Figures of genitalia of all, and of adults and struc- 
tural details of some species, [P.B.] 

103, Kiriakoff, S, G., "Sur la classification et la 
phylogenie de la superfamille Notodontoidea (F. d'Al- 
meida) Kiriakoff" [In French], Bull. Ann. Soc. Ent, 
Belg., vol.86: pp.236-255, 28 Dec, 1950. Recognizes 
the following families, subfamilies and tribes: Diop- 
tidae: Dioptinae, Josiinae; Notodontidae: Tarsolepid- 
inae, Notodontinae (Notodontini, Pygaerini, Gluphisi- 
ini); Thyretidae, The Thaumatopoeidae are placed in 
the Notodontini, Separation from the Phalaenoidea 
and classification within the superfamily is based 
mainly on the structure of the tympanum, The Diop- 
tinae are regarded as nearest to the common ancestry 
of the superfamily; the Thyretidae are a late off- 
shoot, The group is presumed to have had a neotropi- 
cal origin, and a Wegenerian account of its subse- 
quent dispersion is given, [P.B.] 

104. Klots, Alexander B,, "Notes on the genus Eurema 
(Pieridae) in the United States," Lep, News, vol.2: 
ppeol-52, May 1948. 

105. de Lattin, Gustav, "Tiirkische Lepidopteren, II." 
[In German, Turkish abstract]. Istanbul Univ. Fen 
Fakult, Mecmuasi, series B, vol.16: pp.45-73, 1 pl., 
8 figs. 1951. Describes as new: Criphia rubellina 
sabulicolor (Agrotidaes Gaziayntep, Turkey) ; Agrocho- 
la helvola vulpina (Agrotidae; Bevek, Turkey); Cida- 
ria variata balcanicola (Geometridae; Bebek); Endo- 
tricha flammealis carnealis (Pyralidae; Bebek). 

Lists 239 spp., belonging to 16 families of Heteroce- 
ra, with localities; comments on some variable or 
confusing spp., with figures of @ genitalia and tab- 
les for separation of 8 closely related pairs. Fig- 
ures adults of new sspp, and several others, [P.B. ] 

106. Munroe, Eugene G., "The genus Junonia in the West 
Indies (Lepidoptera, Nymphalidae)." Amer. Mus, Nov., 
no,1498: 16 pp. 3 Apr. 1951, Describes as new J. 
evarete michaelisi (Coamo Springs, Puerto Rico). 
General discussion of this confusing genus: includes 
all West Indian forms in coenia (1 ssp.) and evarete 
(= lavinia) (3 ssp.), and regards zonalis and geno- 
veva as "wet" and "dry"season forms of evarete, 
[P.B.] 


107, Toxopeus, L. J., "On the collecting localities of 
some Linnean types (Lep, Rhopalocera)," Idea, vol,8: 
ppe53-74, 1 ple, 1 fig. 31 Jan. 1951, On account of 
old sources and nautical maps fixes localities of 
Linnean types of Papilio sarpedon, P, ascanius, P, 

ava,and P, candida, and reconsiders subspecific re- 
lations within some of these species, thus: P, (Gra- 
phium) sarpedon lycianus n, n, for P. gs. sarpedon 
auctt, not L,; P, (G.) sarpedon corbeti n. n. for P, 
S. sarpedon auctt, not L, Ee P. s. melas Fruhst.), 
with gemmatus f, n, the dry season form; P, (Atropha- 
nous ascanius L, (1768) for P, antiphus F, (1893); 
and P, neascanius n, n. for P, ascanius Cram, (1775) 
from Brazil; Anaphaeis java java (L.) is the subsp, 
from Noord Island (topotype), S. Sumatra, and Java. 
Pieris candida candida (L.) is introduced in Noord 
Island from Canton; its synonyms are P, glyceria 
(Cram.,) and P, c, malayica (Mart.). Th.bel 

108, Travassos, Lauro, "Contribug&o ao conhecimento dos 
"Arctiidae", XXIII, Género Purius Walker, 1855" [In 


Portuguese], Rev. Brasil, Biol.,, vol.1l: pp.43-47, 
1l figs. Feb, 1951, Detailed description of P, pi- 
lumnia @; 9 unknown to author, [P.B.] 


109. Travassos, Lauro, "Contribug&o ao conhecimento dos 
"Arctiidae", XXIV, Sébre o género Evius Walker, 
1855" [In Portuguese]. Rev. Brasil, Biol., vol.11: 
pp.181-187, 17 figs. June 1951, Detailed descrip- 
tion of generic characters and of E, hippia. [P.B.] 

110, Varin, G., "Contribution 4 l'étude des races des 
Satyridae de France et du Nord de 1'Afrique" [In 
French], Rev. Frang, Lepid., vol.11: pp.395-398; 
vol,12: pp.9-15, 341-347. "Oct.-Nov." [16 Dec.] 
1948; "Jan." [28 Feb.] 1949; "Nov.—Dec. 1950" [8 May 
1951). Survey of Melanargia races, Describes as 
new: M, galathea xantonica (Deux-Sevres, etc., 
France); M. g. vocontia (Hautes-Alpes); M. g. paludo- 
sa (Marais d'Aigues-Mortes, Gard, France); M. syllius 
moghrebiana (Morocco); M. japygia caussica (Gard, 
etc., France). No type localities given, Discusses 
eae variation of these spp. and M. lachesis, 

bebe 


111. Viette, P., "Contribution & l'étude des Hepialidae 


(12° note). Genres et synonymie" [In French], Lamn- 
billionea, vol.49: pp.l01-104, 25 Oct. 1949. Con- 


siders valid the following genera (with spp. inclu- 
ded): Phimatopus Wallengren (hecta L., hectoides 
Bdv., behrensis Stretch, sequoiolus Behr) ; Korschel- 
tellus C, B., subg. Korscheltellus (lupulinus if) A 
Gazoryctra Hbn, (ganna Hbn,, macilentus Ev,, confusus 
Hy. Edw., macglashani Hy, Edw.) and Pharmacis Hbn. 
(carna Esp,, bertrandi Le Cerf, enaicus Donz., 
castillanus Obth,, armoricanus Obth.); Triodia Hbn, 
sylvinus L,, laetus Stgr.,, amasinus H, S,, nubifer 
Led.). Synonymizes Hepialus okninskyi under Kor- 
scheltellus fusconebulosus, and lists sspp. of lat- 
ter. Transfers niphonica Btlr, to Palpifer. [P.B.] 

112, Viette, P., "Supplément au Catalogue des Lépidop- 
téres Hétéroceres de 1'Océanie francaise" [In 


French], Bull. Soc, Ent, France, vol.56: pp.14-16, 
Jan, 1951, Describes as new: Asota caricae melanen- 


sis (Hypsinae; Efate Is,, New Hebrides). Lists 35 
spp., belonging to 10 families, omitted from the 
ene list (abstract in Lep, News, vol.3: 298). 
[P.B. 

113, Viette, P., "Les types de Tineides de Constant" 
[In French]. Rev, Frang, Lépid., vol.12: pp.337-341. 
"Nov.-Dec, 1950" [8 May 1951], Selects lectotypes 
for 44 spp. (Lyonetiidae, Lithocelletidae, Coleo- 
phoridae, Elachistidae, Scythrididae, Oecophoridae, 
Cosmopterygidae, Gelechiidae) from specimens of Con- 
stant's original series: all in Paris museum, [P.B.] 
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C. Morphology 

114. Barth, Rudolf, "Das Duftorgan von Pantherodes par- 
dalaria (Hbn., 1823) (Geometridae, Geometrinae)" ft 
German, Portuguese abstract]. Rev. Brasil, Biol., 
vol,11: pp.105-118, 12 figs. Feb. 1951. Morpholog- 
ical description of the scent organs of the o hind 
tibia in this species, [P.B.] 

115. Bédewadt, Geert Hinrich, "Untersuchungen liber das 
Zellteilungsgeschehen in der Entwicklung der Fltigel- 


anlagen von Kleinschmetterling" [In German]. Biol. 
Zbl., vol.70: pp.31-64, 4 figs. 1951. Investigation 


of the mechanism of wing development in Ephestia and 
Galleria by a study of cell division in the wing pri- 
mordium, [P.B.] 

116. Dunk, H. C., "A gynandrous Ochlodes venata," 
tomologist, vol.84: p.93. Apr. 1951. 

117, Harrison, J. W. Heslop, "A hybrid between Pieris 
napi male and P. rapae female (Lep, Pieridae)." En- 
tomologist, vol.84: pp.99-101. May 1951. Descrip- 
tion of all stages of a series of specimens, Adults 
eae sterile co; patterned like intersexes, 

P.B. o 

118, Henke, K., "Uber Ordnungsvorgange in der Spatent- 
wicklung der Insekten" [In German]. Rev. Suisse 
Zool., vol.55: pp.319-337. 1948. Discussion of the 
ee of wing pattern in Ephestia kthniella. 

P.B. 

119. Jorg, M. E., "Un organo de especial diferenciacion 
anatomomicroscopico en la oruga de Morpho catenarius 
argentinus (Lep. Rhop. Morphidae)" [In Spanish, Eng- 
lish abstract]. Acta Zool, Lilloana, vol.5: pp.131- 
136, 1 pl., 2 figs. 28 Oct. 1948. Morphology and 
histology of an eversible glandular structure found 
fay on the prothorax of the full-grown larva. 

P.B, 

120, Mukerji, S., and Hukam Singh, "Studies on the 
chaetotaxy of larvae of Plusia species (Lepidoptera: 
Phalaenidae). Proc. R. Ent. Soc. Lond. (B), vol,20: 
pp.15=-24, 3 pl. 20 Feb. 1951, Describes setal ar- 
rangement on the head and body of reared last instar 
larvae of three species. [P.B.] 

121, Newman, L. Hugh, "A gynandromorph Lysandra bellar- 
gus from the Folkestone Hills." Entomologist, vol. 
84: pp.185-186. Aug. 1951. 

122, Parsons, R. E., "Gynandromorph Pieris napi." 
tomologist, vol.84: p.70. Mar. 1951. 

123. Rempel, J. G., "A study of the embryology of Ma- 
mestra configurata (Walker) (Lepidoptera, Phalaeni- 


En- 


En= 


dae)." Canad. Ent., vol.83: pp.1-19, 6 pls., 2 figs. 
Jan. 1951, Detailed description of development to 


end of egg stage, with good figures, [P.B.] 
124. Seiler, J., "Analyse des intersexen Fiihlers von 
Solenobia triquetrella (Psychidae, Lepid.)" [In 


German], Rev. Suisse Zool., vol.58: pp.489-495, 2 
figs. June 1951, Antennae of intersexes are inter- 


mediate only in being part Cand part o, each indiv- 
eae is entirely of one sex, not transitional. 
PeBS 

125, Viette, P., "Contribution A l'étude des Hepialidae 
(14™° note). Les pieces buccales" [In French]. 

Bull, Mens. Soc. Linn. Lyon, vol.18: pp.206-207, 4 
figs. Dec. 1949. Shows that 'postantennae' and 
‘mandibles! figured in Zenophassus schamyli by Tin- 
dale are only pilifers and part of maxilla, Figures 
mouth parts of Zenophassus (well developed) and 2 
other genera (progressively reduced), Subfamily 
Zenophassinae not valid on basis of structure of 
mouth parts, [P.B.] 

126. Way, M. J., "The structure and development of the 
larval cuticle of Diataraxea oleracea (Lepidoptera) ." 
Quart. Journ, Micr. Sci., vol.91: pp.145-182, 3 pls, 
5 figs. June 1950. A very thorough study, covering 
chemistry of the cuticle and moulting phenomena as 
well as histology, [P.B.] 


Vol.5, nos.6=7 


D. Variation and Genetics 
127. Cockayne, E. A., "Abraxas grossulariata L, ab. au- 


reomarginata ab, nov. (Lep, Geometridae)." Entomolo- 
gist, vol.84: pp.128-131, 1 pl. June 1951, Figures 


reared series of this aberration; its genetics were 
not worked out because of loss of the stock, {P.B.] 

128, Collier, A. E., "A Note on the genetics of Pararge 
megera ab, excessa," Entomologist, vol.84: pp.56-57. 
coe 1951. Inconclusive breeding experiments, 

P.B.] 

129. Goodson, A. L., "New varieties of British butter- 
flies," Entomologist, vol.84: p.30, Feb. 1951, Two 
aberrations named, [P.B.] 

130. Kiriakoff, Sergius G., "Ecological races in Lepid- 
optera," lLep., News, vol.2: p.39. Apr. 1948. 

131. Leeds, H. A., "British aberrations of the Gate- 
keeper Butterfly, Maniola tithonus (Linnaeus 1771); 
Meadow Brown Butterfly, Maniola jurtina (Linnaeus 
1758); and the Small Heath Butterfly, Coenonympha 
pamphilus (Linnaeus 1758)." Proc, Trans, South Lond, 
Ent. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1948-1949: pp.80-122b, 3 pls.; 
1949-50: pp.81-82, postscript, Feb, 1950, Apr. 

1951. Describes all known aberrations of these three 
spp.; figures 56 specimens in color, Aberrations are 
named according to a standard system of Latin names 
which appears to cover most variation in these spp. 
and some related ones, but which is somewhat clumsy 
(e.g, ab, postquadriexcessa) and not generally appli- 
cable, Genetic information is regrettably absent, 
[P.B.] 

132, Lempke, B. J., "Catalogus der Nederlandse Macro- 
lepidoptera, IX" [In Dutch], Tidjschr. Ent., vol.92: 
pp.113-218, 15 figs. "1949" [1950], This part con- 
tains Geometridae (continued). Numerous new forms 
described (descriptions and more important discus- 
sions translated in English in footnotes). [A.D.] 

133, Lenek, Oskar, "Uber eine Zucht von Boarmia gemma— 
ria Brahm forma rebeli Aigner" [In German], Ent, 


Nachrichtenbl,, vol.3: pp.121-124, 8 figs. May 1951. 
Breeding experiments with a melanic mutant, Redes— 
eribes 'form' and names several new ones. [P.B.] 


134, Loberbauer, Rud., "Rhyacia margaritacea, Vill., 
thre Biologie und ihre Variationsbreite" [In German]. 


Ent. Nachrichtenbl., vol.3: pp.128-130, May 1951. 
Habits and variation; names 3 'forms', [P.B.] 


135. Loritz, Jeannine, "Une curieuse aberration de 
Polyommatus escheri Hb." [In French]. Rev. Frang. 
Lépid., vol,ll: p. 364. Sept, 1948. Names a maids 
aberration. ([P.B.] 

136, Sargeaunt, W. T., "Lycaena phlaeas ab, schmidtii," 
Entomologist, vol.84: p.2l. Jan. 1951, Records 
oa with aberrant marking on one fore wing only. 

P.B. 

137, Sevastopulo, D. G., "The genetics of East African 
Lepidoptera, II." Entomologist, vol.83: pp.256— 
258. Nov. 1950. Describes and names a simple re- 
cessive mutant in Orgyia basalis. [P.B.] 

138, Neschner, Emil, "Einige auffallige Pieris napi- 
form" [In German]. Ent. Nachrichtenbl., vol.3: p. 
108. Feb. 1951. Names a 'form'. ([P.B.] 

139, Thompson, J, Antony, "A new form of Pieris napi 
L." Entomologist, vol.84: p.l77. Aug. 1951. Names 
an aberration, probably genetic, [P.B.] 

140. de la Torre y Callejas, Salvador Luis, "Sobre una 
nueva forma de Nathalis iole Boisduval (Lepidoptera. 
Pieridae)" [In Spanish]. Mem. Soc, Cubana Hist, 
Nat., vol.20: pp.89-91, 1 pl. June 1951. Describes 
and names a seasonal form, [P.B.] 

141. Varin, G., "Quelques aberrations de Melanargia 
galathea L, de la région parisienne" [In French]. 
Rev. Franc. Lépid., vol.tl: pp.356-359, 1 pl. Sept. 
1948. Describes and figures 8 named aberrations; 2 
are new. [P.B.] 
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E, Distribution and Phenology 

142, Bowman, Kenneth, "An annotated list of the Lepid- 
optera of Alberta," Canad, Journ, Zool., vol.29: pp. 
121-164, 1 map. Apr. 1951. Discusses ecological 
areas in the province; lists 1825 forms, [P.B.] 

143. Daltry, H. W., "Entomology." Trans, Ann, Rep. N. 
Staffs, Field Club, vol.8l: pp.104-110; vol.82: pp. 
130-137; vol.83: pp.83-87. 1947-1949. List of spp. 
collected. [P.B.] 

144.Kaisila, Jouko, "Ancylis partitana Chr, (Lep., 
Tortricidae), neu fir die Fauna Europas, in Finnland 
gefunden" [In German]. Ann, Ent. Fennici, vol.13: 
pp.l-5,4 figs, 31 Mar. 1947. Figures adult and & 
cnae and distinguishes sp, from A, comptana, 

Pease 

145. Kaisila, Juoko, "Einige Theorien tiber die Entwick- 
lung der europaéischen Schmetterlingsfauna" [In Fin- 
nish, German summary]. Ann, Ent, Fennici, vol.13: 
ppell=16, 1 map, 31 Mar. 1947. Summary of theories 
of the development of the modern distribution of Lep- 
idoptera in Europe. [P.B.] 

146, lichy, René, "Documents pour servir 4 l'étude des 
Sphingidae du Venezuela (Lepid., Heter.) (9° note)" 
[In French], Bol, Ent, Venezolana, vol.7: pp.67-89, 
2 pls., 1 map. Dec. 1948. Discusses similarity of 
fauna with that of upper Amazon. Redescribes and 
figures Phlegethontius leucospila and Eupyrrhoglossum 
venustum and lists 4 other spp, all new to Venezuela; 
notes on 48 other spp. [P.B.] 

147. MacNay, C. Graham, "A summary of the more impor-= 
tant insect infestations and occurrences in Canada in 
1947." 
1948. 

148, MacNay, C. Graham, 'A summary of the more impor- 
tant insect infestations and occurrences in Canada in 
1948." 79th Ann, Rep. Ent. Soc, Ontario: pp.66-87. 
1949. 

149. MacNay, C. Graham, "A summary of the more impor- 
tant insect infestations and occurrences in Canada in 
1949." 80th Ann, Rep. Ent. Soc. Ontario: pp.57-77. 
1950. 

150, Peltonen, Osmo, "Zur Schmettersfauna von Viena" 
{In Finnish, German summary]. Ann. Ent, Fennici, 
vol.13: pp.131-144, 1 map, 29 Oct. 1947. Annotated 
list, covering all families, [P.B.] 

151, Skogsborg, Jan, "Depressaria impurella Tr, (Lep. 
Tin.) ny fér Sverige" [In Swedish, English summary]. 
Ent, Tidskr., vol.72: pp.75-76. 15 Apr, 1951. New 
Swedish record. [P.B.] 

152, Valletta, Anthony, "Additions to the list of Lep- 


78th Ann, Rep. Ent. Soc. Ontario: pp.71-89. 


idoptera, Heterocera, of the Maltese Islands," Ento- 
mologist, vol.84: pp.64-66, Mar. 1951. Includes 7 


Noctuidae, 2 Geometridae, 9 Pyralidae, 4 Tortricidae, 
3 Gelechiidae, 1 Tineidae, 1 Monopidae, 1 Tischeri- 
idae. [P.B.] 

153. Various authors, in Ann, Rep, For. Ins. Surv., 
Dept. Agr. Canada, 1946 [1947], 1947 [1948], 1948 
[1949], 1949 [1950], 1950 [1951]. This series con- 
tains a great deal of information on distribution, 
outbreaks, and fluctuation in numbers of economically 
important insects, including Lepidoptera, [P.B.] 

154, Various authors, "Field season summary of Lepidop- 
tera - 1947 season." Lep. News, vol.1l: pp.88-96. 
Dec, 1947. 

155. Wojtusiak, Roman J., and Halina Wojtusiak, "Con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the lepidopterological 
fauna of Eastern Lithuania" [In Polish, English sum- 
mary]. Fragm, Faun, Mus, Zool, Polon., vol.5: pp. 
159-183, 1 fig. 18 Dec, 1947. Brief ecological des- 
cription of area studied, and an annotated list of 
299 spp. collected, [P.B.] 


F, Biology 

156, Callan, Edward McC,, "A note on Sarcophaga lambens 
(Wied.), a parasite of the South American Bollworm, 
Sacadodes pyralis Dyar," Revista Ent., vol.17: pp. 
474-475, "Dec. 1946" [20 Jan, 1947], Records several 
other lepidopterous hosts. [P.B.] 

157, Freiberg, Marcos A,, "La oruga de la alfalfa en la 
Argentina, Colias lesbia (Fabricius) (Lep, Pier.)" 
{In Spanish], Inst, Sanid, Veg, Argentina, ser.A, 
no.36: 29 pp., 17 figs. 1947, Redescribes 8Pp.; des- 
cribes and figures @ genitalia, adult (several series 
from different localities) larva, and pupa. Discus- 
ses biology, parasites, taxonomic history, and eco- 
nomic importance, [P.B.] 

158, Griot, Mario, and Amelia Icart, "Observaciones 
sobre Allocota bruchi Bréthes, parasito del "bicho de 
cesto" [In Spanish], Inst, Sanid, Veg, Argentina, 
ser.A, no.3l: 14 pp., 12 figs. 1947, External para- 


site apparently restricted to Oiketicus kirbyi. Des- 
cription of early stages and host relations, [P.B.] 


159, Griot, Mario, and Amelia Icart, "Observaciones 
sobre un parasito del "bicho de cesto", Psychidosmi- 
era brasiliensis (Brethes)" [In Spanish], Inst. Sa- 
nid, Veg, Argentina, ser.A, no.36: 13 pp., 10 figs. 


1947. Life history and biology of this parasite of 
Qiketicus kirbyi. [P.B.] 


160, Kanervo, Veikko, "Uber das Massenauftreten der 
Gammaeule, Plusia gamma L, (Lep,, Noctuidae), im Som- 
mer 1946 in Finland" [In German], Ann, Ent, Fennici, 
vol.,13: pp.89-104, 5 figs., 2 maps, 29 Oct, 1947. 
Discusses distribution and development of outbreak; 
lists plants attacked and parasites, [P.B.] 

161, Kaussari, M, "Earias insulana Boisd," [In French], 
Ent. Phytopath, Appl., Iran, no.4: pp.12=14, June 
1947. Summary of a paper in Persian on the morpholo- 
gy, biology and control of this noctuid pest of cot- 


ton. [P.B.] 
162. Keifer, H. H. "Systematic entomology." Bull, Ca- 
lif, Dept. Agr., vol.36: pp.168-172. 1947. Habits 


of Myelois venipars, Argyrotaenia citrana, Apterona 
erenulella, ([P.B.] ( 
163, Pohjola, Mauno U., "Orgyia antiqua L. (Lep., Ly- 
mantriidae) als Heidel teers chsd linet sar rianiene Gor 
Ann, Ent, Fennici, vol,13: pp.22-23, 
Account of an outbreak on Vaccinium, 


man summary]. 
31 Mar. 1947. 
[P.B.] 

164, Rauhala, Aarre, "(ber ein Massenauftreten von Co- 
lias hyale L. (Lep., Pieridae) in Helsinki im Spat- 
sommer 1942" [In Finnish, German summary], Ann, Ent, 
Fennici, vol.13: pp.23-24. 31 Mar. 1947. 

165, Soenen, Alb., "Contribution a l'étude du Carpo- 
capse" [In French], Parasitica, vol.3: pp.82-91. 
1947. Control of C. pomonella, with notes on biolo- 
ey. [P.B.] 

166. Spencer, G. J., "On the oviposition habits of Dar- 
gida procincta (Lepidoptera: Phalaenidae)." Proc. 
Ent. Soc, Br, Columbia, vol.43: p.l0. 4 Feb. 1947. 

167, Steyaert, R. L., "Quelques données sur la biologie 
de la Pyrale du Caféier Dichocrocis (Conogethes) cro- 
codora Meyr" [In French], Parasitica, vol.3: pp.l2% 
130. 1947. Habits and control, Lists 1 parasite, 
[P.B.] 

168, Walton, W. R., and C, M,. Packard, "The Armyworm 
and its control." U. S. Dept, Agric, Farmers’ Bull., 
no.1850; 10 pp., 7 figs., 1 map. Oct. 1947, Distri- 
bution, biology, parasites and control of Cirphis 
unipuncta, P.B. 

169, Taree Gilstrap, "Butterflies and 
moths." School Nature League Bull., ser.18, no,1: 

4 pp., 7 figs. Sept. 1947. Popular account of bio- 
logy of Lepidoptera, [P.B.] 
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G. Physiology and Behaviour 


170. Agrell, Ivar, "The diapause problem," Année 
Biol., vol.55: pp.287-295, 3 figs. Apr. 1951. Sum- 


mary of some recent work in diapause in Lepidoptera 
and other insects, [P.B.] 

171. Bounhiol, Jean-Jacques, "Voltinisme expérimental 
(suppression de la diapause) imposé 4 plusieurs géné- 
rations successives de Bombyx mori L." [In French]. 
CG. R. Acad. Sci., vol.232: pp.2360-2362, 18 June 
ey Diapause not essential for vitality of stock, 
[P.B. 

172, Drilhon, Andrée, and René-Guy Busnel, "Les acides 
aminés libres et les substances fluorescentes du sang 
et du tube de Malpighi de la chenille de Bombyx mori 
L." [In French]. C. R. Acad. Sci., vol.232: pp.182- 
184. & Jan. 1951. Chromatographic analyses of silk- 
worm larvae. [P.B.] 

173. Drilhon, Andrée, René-Guy Busnel, and Constantin 
Vago, "Les acides aminés libres et les substances 
fluorescentes du sang, et des tubes de Malpighi, de 
la chenille de Bombyx mori L., atteinte de la maladie 
& polyédres et de la flacherie" [In French]. C. R. 
Acad. Sci., vol.232: pp.360-361. 22 Jan, 1951, The 
very different effects of these two diseases on the 
blood constituents are recorded. [P.B.] 

174. Shteinberg, D. M., "Gormony u nasekomykh" [In Rus- 
sian; Hormones in insects]. Uspekhi Sovremmenoi Bio- 
logii, vol.25: pp.401-418. 1948. 

175. Szekessy, V., "Zusammenhang zwischen Funktion und 
Querstreifung beim Insektenmuskel" [In German], Ann. 
Hist.-Nat. Mus. Nat. Hungarici, vol.40: pp.89-96, 2 
figs. 1947, Number of striations in insect muscle 
is not species-specific, but depends on frequency of 
contraction and work done by the muscle, Some of the 


work was done on Sphinx, [P.B.] 
H, Migration 


176, Beebe, William, "Migration of Danaidae, Ithomii- 
dae, Acraeidae and Heliconiidae (butterflies) at Ran- 
cho Grande, north-central Venezuela." Zoologica, 
vol.35: pp.57-68, 1 fig. 17 Apr. 1950. Records of 
migration for 3 Danaidae, 31 Ithomiidae, 2 Acraeidae, 
and 19 Heliconiidae, [P.B.] 

177. Beebe, William, "Migration of Pieridae (butter- 
flies) through Portachuelo Pass, Rancho Grande, 
north-central Venezuela." Zoologica, vol.35: pp.1l8&9= 
196, 1 ple 27 Nov. 1950. Records of 44 spp. Fig- 
Tha ie gives species range and field characters, 

P.B. 

178, Beebe, William, "Migration of Nymphalidae (Nympha- 
linae), Brassolidae, Morphidae, Libytheidae, Satyri- 
dae, Riodinidae, Lycaenidae and Hesperiidae (butter- 
flies) through Portachuelo Pass, Rancho Grande, 
north-central Venezuela." Zoologica, vol.36: pp.l- 
16, 2 pls. 20 Apr. 1951. Records 55 Nymphalinae, 

4 Brassolidae, 1 Morpho, 1 Libytheana, 12 Riodinidae 
(all are figured); 14 Satyridae, 12 Lycaenidae, 41 
Hesperiidae. Gives species range, and field charac- 
ters of most. [P.B.] 

179, Campbell, J. L., “An experiment in marking migra- 
tory butterflies." Entomologist, vol.84: pp.1-6. 
Jan, 1951. 300 Vanessa cardui and 100 VY. atalanta 
marked and released; 4 recaptures. [P.B.] 

180. Erkamo, V., "Pyrameis (Lep., Nymphalidae) -Beo- 


bachtungen im Sommer 1946" [In German], Ann. Ent. 
Fennici, vol.13: pp.8-ll. 31 Mar. 1947, Data on mi- 


gration in Finland, [P.B.] 

181, Speyer, W., "Die Wandergewohnheiten und der Flug 
des grossen Kohlweisslings (Pieris brassicae L,)" [In 
German], Zeits, Pflanzenkrank, Pflanzenschutz, vol. 
55: pp.335=-341. 1948. Data on migration in Germany; 
this species seems to have regular north and south 
migrations like those of the Monarch, [P.B.] 


Vol.5, nos.6-7 


I, Technique 
182, Ackermann, Otto, "Plastic mounts for butterfly and 
moth collections." Lep, News, vol.2: p.3l. Mar. 
1948. 
183, Agenjo, R., "Posibilidad de determinar lepidopter- 
os en estado de pupa, mediante estudio de los apara- 


tes genitales" [In Spanish, German summary]. Proc, 
VIII Int, Ent. Congr., pp.530-534, 2 figs. 1950. 


Points out that genitalia, in some spp, at least, are 
well developed and typical in the pupal stage and 
will serve for identification, [P.B.] 

184, Bauer, David L., "Methods for collecting Buck- 
moths (Hemileuca, Saturniidae)." Lep. News, vol,2: 
pp.81-82. Oct, 1948. 

185, Fletcher, Frank C,, "Papering insects in the 
field." Ward's Nat. Sci, Bull., vol.2l: pp.51-53, 1 
fig. Mar. 1948. 

186, dos Passos, Cyril F,, "The photography of types of 
Lepidoptera." Lep, News, vol.3: pp.41-42, "Apr.- 
May" [July] 1949. 

187. Richard, F., "Chasseurs d'autrefois et d'aujour- 
dhui" [In French], Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.35-38, 
54-56, 81-84. 25 Apr., 25 June, 25 Aug. 1949, Re- 
marks on oid and modern collecting equipment and 
methods. [P.B.] 

188, Taschenberg, E. F., "Laboratory rearing of Grape 


Berry Moth." Journ. Econ, Ent., vol.44: pp.256-258, 
1 fig. Apr. 1951. Polychrosis viteana, [P.B.] 


189, Townes, Henry, "A cabinet for Schmidt boxes," 
Coleop. Bull,, vol.5: pp.21-27, 1 fig. Apr. 1951. 
Complete instructions for building such a cabinet; 
cost about $13. [P.B.] 

190, Wilde, W. H. A., "A bivalve type of insect feeding 


cage," Canad, Ent., vol.83: pp.206-208, 3 figs. 
Aug. 1951. Describes and figures an improved cage 


for confining insects on the food plant. [P.B.] 
J. Miscellaneous 

191, Abbot, John, "Notes on my life," 
2: pp.28-30. "Mar." [June] 1948. 

192. Diakonoff, A., "A short report on the damage 
caused to lepidopterology during and after the Paci- 
fic war in Java and Malaya." lLep, News, vol.2: p.79. 
Oct. 1948. 

193, Kiriakoff, Sergius G,, "A report on the war damage 
to lepidopterology in Europe." Lep, News, vol.2: pp. 
49, 61, 80; vol.3: p.4. May, June, Oct. 1948; June 
1949. 

194, Lempke, B. J., "Rebel's edition of Berge's Schmet- 


Lep, News, vol, 


terlingsbuch." Journ, Soc, Bibl, Nat. Hist., vol.2: 
pp.l71-172. Sept. 1949. Information on the dates of 


publication of the fascicles. [P.B.] 

195, Muesebeck, C. F. W., "Common names of insects ap- 
proved by the American Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists." Journ, Econ, Ent., vol.43: pp.117-138.190, 

196, Suomalainen, Esko, "Zur Ausbreitung der Schmetter- 
linge durch die Eisenbahn" [In German], Ann, Ent, 
Fennici, vol, 13: p.182, 1 map. "31 Dec. 1947," 

1948. Notes on the spread of Calotaenia celsia and 
Procus bicolorius in Finland by railway. [P.B.] 

197, Toxopeus, L. J., "Vlinders van de Minahassa in 
Noord—Celebes" [In Dutch], Idea, vol.8: pp.100-101. 
31 Jan, 1951. Note on the important collection of P, 
Zondervan, saved and preserved during Japanese occu- 
pation of N. Celebes. [A.D.] 

198, Twinn, C. R., "The Lepidoptera in fact and in poet- 
ry: part II - the moths," Pesta, vol.15, no.5: ppe24- 
30. May 1947. References to moths and caterpillars 
in Shakespeare, etc, [P.B.] 


199, Webb, Damian, "A moth like a hummingbird," Country 
Life, vol.102: pp.876-877, 6 figs, 31 Oct. 1947. 


Macroghossum, beautifully figured. [P.B.] 
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NOTICES 


Lepidopterists' Society members may use this page 
free of charge to advertise their offerings and 
needs in Lepidoptera, The Editors reserve the right 
to rewrite notices for clarity or reject unsuitable 
notices, Unless withdrawn sooner by the member, 
each notice will appear in three numbers, We can 
not guarantee any notices but expect all to be bona 


fide. Please notify us of any abuse of this service. 
SS ES ee Se 


The Abellana High School Lepidopteran Club, Cebu Ci- 
ty, Cebu, PHILIPPINES, wishes to exchange Cebu but= 
terflies for species from all other parts of the 
world, Collectors interested in exchanging should 
write directly to the Club, 

Rarities from Spain: Erebia palarica, E, zapeteri, 
Lycaena idas and ssp, chapmani, L. dolus ssp., Coe- 
nonympha leander iphioides, Lysandra corydon caeles-— 
tissima, L, albicans, etc, Also many rare endemic 
spp. from Atlas Mts, of Morocco, Argynnis lyauteyi, 
A, auresiana, Lycaena bavius fatma and many others, 
Will sell, or exchange for better Palaearctic and 
Nearctic Rhopalccera only, preferably Alpine and 
Arctic spp. Colin W. Wyatt, Cobbetts, Farnham, 
Surrey, ENGLAND, 


Tropical butterflies wanted for art work for cash or 
exchange, Write what you have, quantity, and price 
in first letter. Anton Jelinek, 3900 Diversey Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


oe an en wn ee = ee = = 


Wish to get in contact with companies or individuals 
who desire butterflies for art work, Taking orders 
for 1952, M. Eugene Smith, Newnan, Georgia. 


Wanted: tropical butterflies and moths, papered or 
Pinned, Private collections wanted from all parts 
of the world. Will pay cash, Ben Karp, 3148 Foot- 
hill Blvd., La Crescenta, Calif. 

Megathymus wanted - specimens of this genus from all 
localities, Will buy or exchange. Have Megathymus 
for exchanges, 

Don B, Stallings, Caldwell, Kansas. 

Exchange desired in all groups of Macros, esp, Geo- 
metridae, Lepidoptera from Colorado (Parnassius, 
Colias, Oeneis, etc.), Illinois, and southern India- 
na offered in trade, Ronald H. Leuschner, 1172 S, 
Wenonah Ave,, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Japanese Rhopalocera and some moths, including Ja- 
panese (and including Formosan) Rhopalocera and 
some moths offered in exchange for Rhop, and some 
moths from all parts of the world. Especially Sa- 
tyridae, Lycaenidae, Papilionidae, Nymphalidae, Pi- 
eridae, Saturniidae and Arctiidae, Seiji Ishida, 
33 Nakayama-cho, Saga, Ukyo-ku, Kyoto City, JAPAN, 
Huge African Lepidoptera collection for sale; over 
2000 moths and 5400 butterflies, About 250 types, 
with complete data, all on pins, Will sell in part 
or complete, including 120 glass cases. ‘1lso, rare 
books on African Lepidoptera, Ari W. Kampf, Franz 
Jurgens Strasse 12, Dusseldorf, GERMANY, 


Australian Lepidoptera for sale, papered or pinned, 

perfect specimens, with data, 10¢ each, Write stat- 
ing needs; Victorian species only offered. Ian Har- 
man, c/o Mrs, A.H. Bisdee, Appletree Cottage, Dorset 


I will pay Lepidopterists' Society dues for foreign 
(or N. American) collectors in exchange for shipment 
of butterflies of equal value, or will pay cash dir- 
ect. Want butterflies from any tropical island, Af- 
rica, and Indo-Australia, Central and South America; 
NOT Europe at present. Also want North American 
species in quantity, esp. Papilio. Must be first 
quality, in papers, Want all families but esp, Nyn- 
phalidae, Papilionidae, Morphidae, and Saturniid 
moths; also other large insects, Will advance money 
to any good collector, Send list and prices in first 
letter, A. Glanz, Butterfly World Supply House, 289 
E. 98th St., Brooklyn 12, New York, 


Wanted to buy: Seitz' "Macrolepidoptera of the World" 
Vols.1, 9, 13, English translation. George H, Berg, 
Room 319, Custom House, New Orleans 16, Louisiana, 
Austrian hunter and collector (not dealer) in Amazon 
and Matto Grosso districts of Brazil takes orders 
for Lepidoptera and other insects, all with full lo- 
eality and date, Also supplies amphibians, reptiles, 
and various terrarium animals, Write (in German if 
possible) to: Walter A. Riffler, Tecnico Zoolégico, 
Caixa Postal 500, Belem, Para, BRAZIL, 
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iow LIVING MATERIAL A y 


The Editors will welcome especially notices for the 
exchange or sale of Lepidoptera eggs, larvae, and 
pupae, hoping to revive the old interest in rearing 
and to re-emphasize the importance of studying the 
immature stages, Contributors are urged to include 
accurate locality data with all material sent. 


Interested in buying any living saturniid cocoons 
and about 100 chrysalids of any butterfly. Charles 
Walcott, Milton Academy, Milton 86, Mass, 


Living cocoons and pupae of giant Indian moths for 
sale, Sent by airmail, U.S. Dept. of Agric. import 
permits must accompany orders from U.S.A, Remittance 
must accompany all orders, Probable garden food 
plants in parentheses: Actias selene (Walnut, Cherry, 
Hibiscus) - $0.20; Samia cynthia (Ailanthus) - 0.12; 
Antheraea edwardsi - 0.50; Loepa katinka (Ivy, Va. 
Creeper) - 0.20; Antheraea mylitta (oaks) - 0.40; 
Brahmea wallichi (Ash, Privet, Lilac) - 0.50. Prices 
in U.S. dollars). Himalayan Butterfly Co., Shil- 
long, Khasi Hills, INDIA, 

Wanted to buy: cocoons of U.S.A. Saturniidae, pupae 
of Sphingidae, Papilio chrysalids, Catocala eggs, 
Hemileuca maia egg rings, Will exchange best make 
rust-proof steel pins Nos.0-7, value $4.00 per thou- 
sand, for cocoons and Coleoptera, Eugene Dluhy, 

3912 N, Hamilton, Chicago 18, Illinois, 


QUESTIONS FOR PROFESSOR FORBES 


Professor Wm.T.M. Forbes, of Cornell University, has 
agreed to present answers to questions submitted by 
members on any aspect of Lepidoptera study. Ques— 

tions are to be sent to the editor of the Lep. News. 


Q. "Are there venational characters by which the Le- 
Pidoptera can be distinguished from all other orders 
of insects, and especially from the Mecoptera?" 


A. Considering possible discovery of fossils this 
question becomes somewhat arbitrary, since Lepidop-= 
tera, Trichoptera, and Mecoptera certainly arose 
from a common ancestor, which shared the more primi- 
tive characters of all three, The primary charac~- 
ters of the Lepidoptera are the fully scaled wings 
and the epiphysis, both unique in the Insects, though 
there are fully scaled FORE wings in a few Coleopte- 
ra (e.g., Cupes and Anthrenus) and Trichoptera (part 
of Leptocella), Neither of these features would 
normally be visible in fossils. Nygmata can normal- 
ly be seen in fossils and are present in Trichoptera 
and in almost all Mecoptera, but absent in all Lep- 
idoptera; = but I can't find any in Merope and a 
loss is never as good a character as a gain of a 
structure. This leaves the small cell near base of 
hind wing (cell 2nd A) which is trapezoidal and much 
larger in primitive Trichoptera, but minute or lan- 
ceolate in Lepidoptera when visible; in the Mecopte- 
ra which have a developed anal area the pattern is 
more complex. Secondly the Mecoptera have a consid=- 
erable number of cross-veins, irregularly arranged, 
the Lepidoptera a single set, with only one to a 
cell, like the Trichoptera. And thirdly no Lepidop- 
tera have preserved vein M,, while it is present in 
the fore wing at least in all primitive Mecoptera 
and Trichoptera - another loss character, and there- 
fore subject to suspicion. 


» 


RESEARCH REQUESTS 


WoT.M.F. 


I have begun a revisionary study of the butter- 
flies of the thecline genus Mitoura and need series 
of specimens of all species as listed in the 1938 
McDunnough check list from all parts of their ranges, 
also preserved early stages and distributional notes. 
I hope to obtain material by purchase or exchange or 
if need be,on loan, All material loaned will be re- 
turned promptly on completion of the investigation, 
determined and undamaged, and due acknowledgment will 
be made on publication. Please write: Dr. J.B. 
Ziegler, 18 Baltusrol Place, Summit, N.J., U.S.A. 


wD 


Micropterygidae and Eriocraniidae from any part 
of the world are needed for systematic investiga- 
tions, Larvae and pupae are most urgently needed, 
but adults in alcohol (not dry) are also desired. 
Specimens will be purchased or satisfactory exchange 
can be arranged, 

Contacts are also sought with collectors in all 
parts of the world who wish to exchange or sell pre- 
served larvae and pupae of all groups, Please write: 

Dr. C.L. Remington, Osborn Zoological Lab., 

Yale University, New Haven 11, Conn., U.S.A. 


Vol.5, nos.6=7 
NOMINATIONS 
FOR NEW OFFICERS FOR 1952 


"All officers shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. The President and all Vice-Presi- 
dents shall be elected for the term of one year, and 
shall be eligible to succeed themselves once, The 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected for the 
term of two years, and shall be eligible to succeed 
themselves twice, The six other elective members of 
the Executive Committee shall be elected for the 
term of three years; two of them shall be replaced 
each year, except that at the first election two 
shall be elected for one year, two for two years, 
and two for three years; these members shall not be 
eligible to succeed themselves, Members not attend- 
ing the annual meeting may vote and be represented 
by proxy, or may vote for the election of officers 
and other members of the Executive Committee by mail 
ballot." (Constitution, Art.V, Sec.l.) 


"The President shall appoint a Nominating Com 
mittee who shall nominate one candidate for each 
elective office to be filled for the ensuing year, 
and a list thereof shall be published in The Lepid- 
opterists' News or mailed to the members at least 
sixty days before the annual meeting, Additional 
candidates may be nominated by submission to the 
Secretary of written nominations signed by not less 
than ten members," (Constitution, Art.VI, Sec.2.) 


The members of the 1951 Nominating Committee are 

as follows: 
Harry K, Clench George W. Rawson 
Eugene G, Munroe, Chairman 

Dr. Munroe reports that the nominees for vacan- 
cies for 1951, unanimously agreed on by all members 
of the Committee, are the following: 

OFFICERS 


President (term - one year): 
Dr. KARL JORDAN (Great Britain) 


Senior Vice-President (one year): 
Mr, L, PAUL GREY (U.S.A.) 


Vice-President (one year): 
Dr. A, DIAKONOFF (Netherlands) 


Vice-President (one year): 
Dr. R.F. D' ALMEIDA 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(three-year term) 


Prof. Dr. HARRY FEDERLEY (Finland) 
Dr, ROGER VERITY (Italy) 


Ballots containing the names of all nominees 
will be mailed to all members of the Society in No- 
vember, IT IS IMPORTANT THAT ALL MEMBERS PARTICI- 
PATE IN THE ELECTION, BY PROMPTLY RETURNING THEIR 
PROPERLY MARKED BALLOTS TO THE SECRETARY, even 
eee there be only one nominee for each vacant of= 
fice! 


C.L. Remington 


THE LEPIDOPTERISTS’ SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Senior Vice President: 
Vice President: 


Vice President: 


Secretary: 
Treasurer: 
EXECUTI 
Ex-officio: 


J. H, McDUNNOUGH (Halifax, Canada) 
AUSTIN H, CLARK (Washington, U.S.A.) 
WALTER FORSTER (Miinchen, Germany) 
KENNETH J, HAYWARD (Tucuman, Argentina) 
FREDERICK H, RINDGE (New York, U.S.A.) 
J. B, ZIEGLER (Summit, N.J., U.S.A.) 


COUNCT 


the Six Officers and the Editor-in-Chief 


THOMAS N, FREEMAN (Ottawa, Canada) 


Term expires Dec, 1951: 


HENRI STEMPFFER (Paris, France) 


LLOYD M, MARTIN (Los Angeles, U.S.A.) 


Term expires Dec, 1952: 


N, D. RILEY (London, United Kingdom) 


J. G. FRANCLEMONT (Washington, U.S.A.) 


Term expires Dec. 1953: 


The object of the Lepidopterists' Society, which 
was formed in May, 1947, and formally constituted in 
December, 1950, is "to promote the science of lepid- 
opterology in all its branches, ... to issue a per=- 
iodical and other publications on Lepidoptera; to 
facilitate the exchange of specimens and ideas by 
both the professional worker and the amateur in the 
field; to secure cooperation in all measures" direc 
ted toward these aims (Constitution, Art.II). A 
special goal is to secure free interchange among the 
lepidopterists of all countries, 


Membership in the Society is open to all persons 
interested in any aspect of lepidopterology. Pro=- 
spective members must be nominated by two members in 
good standing and then become members by paying the 
current annual dues, Memberships are for full cal- 
endar years only, All members in good standing re- 
ceive The Lepidopterists' News. Institutions may 
subscribe to the publications but may not become 
members, Applications for membership should be sent 
to the Secretary, and all correspondence concerning 
membership and general Society business should be 
directed to him, Completed membership forms and re- 
mittances should be sent directly to the Treasurer, 
All remittances should be made payable to: The Lep- 
idopterists' Society. There are three paying class- 


es of membership: 


TAKASHI SHIROZU (Fukuoka, Japan) 


Active Members - annual dues $2.00 (U.S.A.) 
Sustaining Members - annual dues $5.00 (U.S.A.) 
life Members - single sum $50.00 (U.S.A.) 


The minimum fee for Active Members is not suffi- 
cient to finance the News and other Society activi- 
ties, Nevertheless, this fee is kept low so that 
cost of membership will not be burdensome to any 
member, regardless of monetary difficulties in his 
country or private economic reasons, Obviously, the 
Sustaining Members make up the difference, A large 
proportion of the Society members have always main- 
tained themselves generously in the Sustaining cate- 
gory. Members not yet Sustaining are earnestly urged 
to consider elevating their class of membership, 


Each year a list of all members of the Society 
is published, with addresses and special interests, 


An Annual Meeting is held each year at which 
election of officers and presentation of papers and 
exhibits take place, All members of the Society are 
expected to vote for officers when mail ballots are 
distributed by the Secretary, Special Meetings may 
be called by the Secretary on receipt of a written 
request from the President or signed by ten members, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NEWS 


Contributions to The Lepidopterists' News may be 
on any aspect of the study and collection of Lepid- 
optera in any part of the world, except that papers 
describing new species, genera, etc,, or proposing 
nomenclatural changes, should be published in more 
formal journals and will not be accepted for the 
News. Particularly solicited are: 1) review papers 
on subjects of general interest to lepidopterists 
(e.g., mimicry, wing venation); 2) field notes of 
more than a very local nature; 3) notes on well- 
tested techniques; and 4) news of lepidopterology 
(e.g., personalia, societies, new periodicals). 
line drawings are easily handled in the News; au- 
thors should write the Editor for details concerning 
the correct size for original drawings. Photographs 
should be very sharp and have good contrast, 


Manuscripts should be typed if possible, but 
clear hand-written manuscripts are acceptable, ALL 
MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE DOUBLE-SPACED (blank lines al= 
ternating with written lines), and wide right and 
left margins are needed, 


Address editorial correspondence to: 


Ordinarily, manuscripts should be in English, 
However, the editors will translate short notes 
which are received in French, German, Spanish, Por= 
tuguese, or Russian, Authors of longer manuscripts 
who do not find English easy should prepare an Eng= 
lish manuscript and permit the editors to correct 
the writing, Brief summaries in non-English langua=- 
ges are always welcomed at the end of any paper. 


Authors may request in advance about 75 gratis 
separates of any paper over one column in length, 
Additional separates are available IF CRDERED IN AD- 
VANCE, at the rate of $3.00 per hundred for papers 
of any number of pages within a single issue, Ordi- 
narily, the cost of photographs will be charged to 
authors, but the rate is low, There is no extra 
cost for line drawings. 


The editors reserve the right to adjust style 
(citation of references, italicizing names, etc,)to 
fit News standards of uniformity, 


Dr. C.L. Remington, Osborn Zoological Laboratory, 


Yale University, New Haven 11, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Address Society correspondence to: Dr. F.H. Rindge, Department of Insects and Spiders, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 24, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Address remittances to: 


Dr. J.B. Ziegler, 18 Baltusrol Flace, Summit, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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THE FIELD SEASON SUMMARY OF NORTH AMERICAN LEPIDOPTERA FOR 1951 


The season of 1951 appears to have been one of PROCEDURES IN SUMMARIZING 
normal cr above-normal abundance of Lepidoptera, 
The outstanding climatic events were severe summer 


droughts in the northwestern region, and to a lesser The usual practices have been followed, to en- 
degree in the southwestern and south-central regions,| sure clarity and uniformity, Subspecific names are 
In parts of the Northeast, prolonged wet and cool in general omitted except where they may be of dis- 
weather in the summer interfered with collecting, tributional significance, or where several subspecies 
and perhaps with amount of flight, to some extent. occur in a limited area, Authors' names are omitted 


after species names. The nomenclature in general 


follows Klots' A Field Guide to the Butterflies 
MIGRATIONS (1951) for the 
eastern butter- 
In most re- flies, with names 

gions migrations of western but- 
seem to have been terflies harmo- 
inconspicuous, nised so far as 
and there are on- reasonably pos- 


ly scattered re- 
ports of migrant 
activity. Danaus 
plexippus appears 
to have had a 
fairly strong mi- 
gration in the 
East, but it did 
not penetrate far 
to the North. 
Nymphalis cali- 
fornica was seen 
migrating in Mon- 
terey Co., Calif., 
on June 9, and in 


sible, The no- 
menclature of the 
moths follows the 
arrangement of 
the Canadian Na- 
tional Collection, 
which is based on 
McDunnough's Check 
List of the Lepi- 
doptera of Canada 
and_the United 
States of America 
(1938-39) , with 
revisions indica- 
ted by more recent 


the High Sierras work, 

in August. In 

Arizona and New 

Sees Geieee SEASON SUMMARY ZONES MES GE BEES 
lineata larvae comparative data 
were in plague are presented than 
abundance, but have been available 
migrations of the for any preceding 
moths were not Summary. Likewise, 
noted; perhaps the participation 
C. lineata will has been greater 
emigrate in 1952, than ever before, 


over 90 individual 
reports having 
UNUSUAL EVENTS been utilized! This was due largely to the record 
response in the rather densely populated Central and 
The great outbreak of Malacosoma disstria in the | Northeast areas, with 25 participants each, The two 


northeastern end north-central regions was much in- proportionately weakest areas are California and the 
tensified in 1951; there were widespread areas of Southeast. 

defoliation, and even outside of those areas the 

moths occurred in unbelievable numbers. A notable There 1s a suggestion that 1952 will be a year 


event in the West was the appearance of a second of increased migrations, and News readers are urged 
brood of Euphydryas in various localities, In the to keep careful notes in great detail of any obser- 


Lake States Nymphalis milberti was remarkably numer- | vation of Vanessa cardui, Celerio lineata, and otters. 
ous, There are many new records fcr states, provin- rt Sand os  — a 


ces, and even the Continent, 


Eugene G. Munroe 
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1, SOUTHWEST - CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, NEVADA 


Vol.5, no.8 


by Lloyd M. Martin 
Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA 


Collecting reports again show that lack of rain 
has kept the Lepidoptera at a low point through most 
of southern California, In the northern part of the 
state the rainfall was about normal and most species 
appeared as usual. The fall of 1950 in northern Ca- 
lifornia was open and mild, the rainfall of the 1950- 
51 winter season was almost normal, lacking only a 
few hundredths of an inch, The early spring was ra- 
ther mild and insects came out early or normally. 
Subsequent cold, windy weather and unseasonable 
storms caused a recession in emergence and most of 
the regular late spring insects seemed to be delayed. 
By late May and June, however, the warm weather and 
lack of rain had caused the season to catch up and 
during the rest of the year it was almost normal, It 
is the exceptional season that is very good for col- 
lectors, and this season was not more than usually 
good. 


NORTHERN AREA, Among the highlights might be 
mentioned these: Precis coenia was more than usually 
common and its prickly black larvae were found on 
plantain and commonly on cultivated snapdragons, to 
the disgust of home owners, Vanessa carye was es- 
pecially common in the late fall brood; larvae were 
taken by one of the San Jose State College classes 
in large numbers and many were reared; in fact, it 
was so common it was used as a laboratory insect to 
show complete metamorphosis. In general, it was not 
a good year for Hesperiidae, but Hesperia dodgei 
seemed to have a very good year. 

At Alum Rock Park in Santa Clara County P. coe- 
nia, Philotes sonorensis, Anthocharis sara, Pieris 
rapae, Colias eurytheme, Glaucopsyche lygdamus and 
Euchloe ausonides were reported as early as Feb.16 
and 24 by Mr. Samuel Smoker, By the end of February 
it turned cold with heavy rain and snow and several 
heavy frosts; by March 10 the days were warmer, and 
butterflies and moths were appearing again. On 
March 11 in the Silver Creek Hills area, E, ausoni- 


des, C. eurytheme, Euphydryas editha, P. coenia, Ly- 
caenopsis pseudargiolus, Autographa californica, Me- 


licleptria pulchripennis were taken, To the south 
in the San Luis Obispo County area on March 18 it 


was too cold and too early, but it was a much later 
season than in 1940; only very few of the early spe- 
cies were out, By April 15 the weather had warmed 
up and Mitoura siva mansfieldi, Melitaea leanira 
wrightii., M. palla, G. lygdamus, Plebeius acmon, Ev- 
eres amyntula, Polites sabuleti, and Atalopedes cam- 
pestris were out, 


By May 30 Mocho Creek in Alameda County had 
warmed up enough to produce a few interesting things. 
Strymon auretorum and S. dryove were rare at Arroyo 
Bayo in Santa Clara County; Buphydryas chalcedona, 
E. editha, Nymphalis californica and anticpa, Papil— 
jo rutulus and eurymedon, Strymon saepium, Plebeius 
acmcn, Ochlodes agricola, and Danaus plexippus were 
all quite scarce, A few larvae of D. plexippus were 
found feeding on Mexican milkweed. On June 17 on 
the north side of Mt. St. Helena (near the Nara —- 
Lake County line) it was very hot and badly dried, 


very little being seen on the wing: only a few E. 
chalcedona, Limenitis lorquini, and Adelpha bredowii 
californica, On June 18 at Pear Creek, Mendocino 
Yational Forest, collecting was good: Papilio eury— 
medon and rutulus were common; P, zelicaon, P, phi- 
Jenor, and P. multicaudatus were quite scarce, Par- 
nassius clodius was common; about forty were taken 
in two hours collecting, flying to flowers of Monar-= 
della and milkweed, Alsce taken were: Speyeria cal- 
lippe and hydaspe, Vanessa virginiensis, carye and 
atalanta; D. plexipnus, Cercyonis alope and sylves— 
tris, Colias eurytheme, P, rapae, Coenonympha cali- 
fornica, Lycaena xanthoides and gorgon (the latter 
badly worn); Strymon sylvinus, S. californica, S. 
auretorum, Incisalia iroides, Plebeius acmon, Eryn- 
nis propertius and Fyrgus communis, Of the moths 
Pholus achemon, Sphinx perelegans, and Hemaris senta 
were all taken at milkweed flowers. The moon was 
nearly full and light did not attract much. 

On the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada Mts., 
near Lone Pine in Inyo County, on Aug.14 Plebeius 
melissa was scarce but Pseudocopaeodes eunus was 
common; collecting as a whole was very poor, On 
Aug.15 at Tioga Pass collecting was fair: Speyeria 
mormonia was common, Colias behrii scarce, Plebeius 
shasta, P. aquilo, and P. saepiolus were fairly com- 
mon, Lycaena editha, L. mariposa, L. nivalis, L. cu- 
preus, and L. rukidus were present but not common; 
Oeneis chryxus and Euphydryas nubigena were present 
but very badly worn, Near Leevining in Mono County 
on Aug.16 Speyeria nokomis was present but not com- 
mon; Everes amyntula was rare; Pleteius saepiolus 
was scarce, as was Limenitis weideneyerji; Ochlodes 
sylvanoides was fairly common. Pieris occidentalis 
and P, beckerii were present. At Bridgeport, the 
same day, Ochlodes sylvanoides, Polites sonora, Coe- 
nonympha ampelos, Cercyonis cetus and C. silvestris 
and Polites sabuleti were taken but were quite 
scarce and well worn for the most part. Between 
Aug.31 and Sept.21 in the Alum Rock Park area in 
Santa Clara County, most of the common species had 
appeared, with Danaus plexiopus apparently migrating 
toward the coast, At this time of the year the se- 
cond broods of some species were on the wing, but 
were not as common as earlier in the season. 

Thomas W. Davies reports from the Bay area: The 
collecting season did not have a very good start, 
The early morning fog that we have in summer began 
the end of March and continued to the end of Septem= 
ber. A great many of the days were never free from 
heavy fog and consequently collecting in the immdi- 
ate Bay area was very poor, Although the coast area 
was shrouded in fog the interior coastal valleys 
were warm and most of our collecting was spent in 
the foothills forty to fifty miles from the Bay re- 
gion. 

In the Mocho Canyon region, east of Livermore, 
the collecting was fairly good on April 1: fourteen 
males and eight females of Pieris sisymbrii were tak- 
en; Pholisora catullus was common, along with Antho- 
charis sara and Erynnis propertius, One specimen of 
Atlides halesus was taken, In this same canyon on 
April 19 the day started cool with a high fog which 
disappeared by noon, Euphydryas editha was quite 
common, having made a reappearance after an absence 
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of four years from its favorite hilltop. Only two 
specimens of E, chalcedona were taken, it being a 
little early for this common species. Specimens of 
Papilio zelicaon that looked and acted very much 
like Papilio bairdii brucei were taken in swift 
flight over the high hilltops, in company with E. 
editha, C, eurytheme, P, acmon, and C. californica 
were scarce and only a few fresh specimens were ta- 
ken, Pholisora catullus had disappeared and was 
replaced by Hesperia columbia on the higher points 
of ground; seven males of the latter species were 
taken. 

Mitchell Canyon, which lies in the shadow of 
Mt. Diablo, Contra Costa County, was the objective 
on May 19. A number of species were in full 
flight. Eighteen males of Papilio multicaudatus 
were taken, but no females were seen, Pieris rapae 
and P, napi were common; the latter was somewhat 
worn, and one specimen of the later brood, P. cas— 
toria, was taken, Coenonympha californica, L. lor- 
guini, Adetpha californica, P, acmon, and M. palla 
were common, One specimen of Melitaea leanira was 
taken, showing that the season was just beginning 
for this little species, 

A third trip to Mocho Canyon on May 30 found 
the canyon very dry. The only species collected in 
numbers was Speyeria callippe, mostly fresh males 
with very few females flying. M. palla was taken 
but in reduced numbers and some in damaged condi- 
tion, Lycaena xanthoides was caught in fresh con- 
dition and one fresh male specimen of Strymon dry- 
Qpe was taken near water in the lower end of the 
canyon. 

An excursion to Alpine, Lake, and Marin Coun- 
ties on June 3 did not result in very good collec— 
ting. The weather was fair and most of the plant 
life was in bloom, but insects were poorly repre- 
sented, The most common species was BE, chalcedona; 
some of these were in worn condition, A quick trip 
to Point Reys, Marin County, was made in the same 
day; here collecting was much better, On the sand- 
dune-covered peninsula Plebeius pheres (?) was fly- 
ing in company with Platyprepia virginalis in good 
numbers, A stiff wind was blowing with a slight 
overcast of fog, Callophrys dumetorum was found in 
the depressions between the sand dunes, keeping 
away from the winds. 

On June 10, at Chews Ridge, Monterey County, 
Speyeria adiaste clemencei was found in fair num- 
bers, Only one female was taken; the males in 
fresh condition showed the season was beginning for 
this subspecies, Melitaea gabbii and Strymon cali- 
fornica were common, with the latter species the 
more prevalent, Males and females of Speyeria cor- 
onis in poor condition were taken in company with 
S. clemencei, A migration of Nymphalis californica 
was noticed here, On June 9 the species was seen 
to be flying north-east with from two to three spe- 
eimens passing a given point every 20 to 30 seconds, 
On June 10 the migration had stopped and only 
strays were flying, some of these flying back 
whence they came in a haphazard way. 

Collecting in Mitchell Canyon on June 30 
yielded a number of Lycaenidae, The most common 
species were Habrodais grunus and Strymon saepium, 
Strymon adenostomatis and Tharsalea arota were tak- 
en in fair numbers, The early spring butterflies 
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had disappeared; Papilio multicaudatus was lacking, 
the fall trceod not having anpeared, 

In the higher Sierra Nevada Mts. on Aug. 4 and 
5 most of the early species were gone. Speyeria 
mormonia was common in the meadows of Sonora Pass. 
A few specimens of S, montivaga were taken in the 
same meadows, along with Lycaena rubidus, editha, 
and Pieris occidentalis. A few ragged specimens of 
Oeneis stanislaus were taken at this lower elevation. 


At the summit of Sonora Pass, Oeneis stanislaus was 
at the end of its season with very few perfect snpe- 


eimens being taken, Eumenis ridingsii was sought 
but not found, On Aug. 4 of the previous year, four- 
teen specimens of this species were taken, while at 
the same time 0, stanislaus had disappeared, This 
shows that Eumenis ridingsii is a much later insect 
than ©, stanislaus, and also indicates the discre- 
pancy between dates of appearance in the two years, 
Other species taken this year at Sonora Pass were 
Plebeius melissa, aquilo, and P, shasta, all of which 
were quite common, 

Another migration of Nymphalis californica was 
noted at Sonora Pass, The specimens here were fly- 
ing southwest at about one to two every 30 to 60 
seconcs, These were all fresh, perfect specimens 
and of a much darker underside color than the Monte- 
rey swarm. 

A trip made to Santa Cruz County in the first 
part of June for Speyeria adiaste and S. coronis was 
very unproductive, only two or three coronis being 
taken, It has been noticed in past years the large 
red Harvester Ants have been increasing in such 
large numbers that they overrun the woods, From one 
ant—hill two feet high and five feet wide an army of 
ants from 12 to 18 inches was moving in a solid 
front through the woods, Whether these ants attack 
the larvae and eggs of Lepidoptera, I do not know, 
but it does seam odd that the ants increase while 
the Lepidoptera population decreases, In passing I 
may say that the "Monarch", Danaus plexippus, re- 
turned to Pacific Grove in Monterey County at the 
butterfly trees in great numbers, after making a 
poor showing last year. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL AREA, Collected in the San Gabri- 
el area on Feb, 17 were 22 Philotes sonorensis, 
which closely corresponds numerically to the collec= 
tion made the same date last year, The typical an- 
nual and perennial plants here were noted to be se- 
veral weeks later than last year. Big Dalton Canyon 
was searched the same day for this species and none 
was found, although several stations were visited. 

Returning to these localities Mar.14, we took 50 
males and 13 females of P. sonorensis near the pump 
station in San Gabriel Canyon; Glaucopsyche behrii 
and Plebeius monticola sparse and fresh, In Big 
Dalton Canyon 2 males and 1 female P, sonorensis 
were taken, At this locality the plant association 
with which it was found is quite different, being 
the stream bottom and sides in a steep canyon, ra- 
ther than on the flat wash. The foodplant, Dudieya 
lanceolata, was abundant, however, in spite of dif- 
ferent dominant vegetation and exposure. It was sub- 
sequently noted that a considerable difference in 
wing=pattern is found between individuals from these 
different habitats, Subsequent investigation has 
shown a similarity in morphology correlated with 
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ecology over the whole range of this species (San 
Francisco Bay to Lower California), Zerene eurydi- 
ce, Anthocharis reakirtii, and Vanessa atalanta were 
taken. Next we collected in San Gabriel Canyon 
again, but at a place about two miles above the pump 
station on the steep canyon wall. Here 1 male P. 
sonorensis was found (like the Big Dalton Canyon 
form), in addition to males of Anthocharis reakirtii 
and Papilio eurymedon. 

On April 8 we collected at Toyon Cove, Santa Ca- 
talina Island, Anthocharis sara gunderi, Everes 


amyntula, Glaucopsyche behrii, Strymon avalona, and 


S. adenostomatis were seen, and all but Strymon ava- 
lona were quite abundant, particularly around a flo- 


wering mint. 

Several collections were made in the Santa Moni- 
ca Mountains from March through May. The usual spe- 
cies, viz.: Anthocharis reakirtii, A. sara, Coeno- 
nympha californica, Glaucopsyche behrii, P Papilio - ru- 
tulus, P. ew edon, were all abundant, os quanti- 
ties not unlike those of previous years, Melitaea 
gabbii was far more common than usual; it was possi- 
ble to collect hundreds in one day at several dif- 
ferent localities over the period of flight from 
late March to mid May. 

In the San Jacinto mountain area on April 14 Pi- 
eris sisymbrii was occasional (a dozen seen and four 
taken) at Pinyon Flat. Ocotillo and Palo Verde were 
in full bloom here, indicating a somewhat wet season 
for this area as compared to the dry spell of the 
last four years, In Tahquitz Canyon several Meli- 
taea chara were taken, although these were by no 
means as abundant as in 1944, when they were seen 
by the thousands in the same place. In 1945 and 
1950 they were totally absent at the same approxi- 
mate date. Philotes battoides was taken in small 
numbers, 

In the area around Schroebers Camp, Bishop Creek, 
Inyo County, on July 6 vegetation was very dry; the 
characteristic iris of the meadows were well past 
flower, indicating an early season as compared to 
that of 1945, The butterfly fauna further support 
ed this conclusion, Weather conditions on the east 
side of the Sierras seemed rather variable locally; 
the indications were that the season was brief and 
early. Plebeius icarioides was the commonest but-— 
terfly, with a few other Lycaenids and Nymphalids 
about but not common, July 7, at Onion Valley, up- 
per Independence Creek, a beautiful subalpine mead 
ow at nearly 9,000 ft. was found. The meadow it- 
self was quite moist and is surrounded by slopes on 
which Eriogonum umbellatum (sulphur flower) was pre- 
dominant, Up the slope, Philotes enoptes were tak- 
en at 9,400 ft.; at 10,000 ft. Plebeius lupini and 
P. enoptes were fairly common, as was Euphydryas nu- 
bigena; at Heart Lake, 11,000 ft., Philotes battoi- 
des was just coming out, quite early for this insect 
at this elevation. There were only occasional snow 
patches, On July 8, down Independence Canyon from 
8,000 to 6,000 ft. Pieris occidentalis, Cercyonis 

ulus, Euphydryas olancha, Plebeius lupini, and Me- 
litaea palla were present but scarce, Strymon sae- 
ium, Lycaena heteronea, and Plebeius icarioides 
were all very common, and a number of each were ta- 
ken, mostly on Eriogonum umbellatum, Where the 
road crossed the stream Papilio eurymedon, Limenitis 


lorquini, Papilio rutulus, and Lycaenopsis argiolus 
were common and nm and easily netted. 
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On July 17 in the open meadows about Mather, on 
the west side of the Sierras, north of Yosemite at 
5,800 ft., the meadows were drying rapidly. Monar- 
della was common and very attractive to Speyeria leto 
and Plebeius monticola, which were abundant; only 
male leto were seen. One male Tharsalea arota was 
seen, In the Humphrey's Basin area on July 18-19 
little collecting was done due to the persistent 
rain, The amount of snow in the basin was about 
equal to that present at the same time in 1945, The 
butterfly fauna was similar except that Parnassius 
behrii and Oeneis ivallda were not seen, whereas they 
were abundant in August of 1945, Colias behrii, Phil- 
otes battoides, Euphydryas nubigena, Plebeius saepio- 
lus, podarce, - P, lupini and P, shasta were all out in 
good numbers, 

On August 18-19 along the San Simeon Highway, on 
the coastal cliffs of the Santa Lucia mountains near 
Big Sur, it was hoped a long series of the new Philo- 
tes enoptes subspecies could be taken, but only three 
were found, The heavy fog probably accounted for 
this, as on the same date in 1948 Claude Smith and 
Rudy Mattoni took 30 in an hour, Everes amyntula 
were common when the sun was out, The season was pre= 
sumably later because of the persistence of the sum- 
mer fogs, which usually disperse earlier than this 
date, 

On June 7 in the Bouquet Canyon area the vegeta- 
tion was very dry, very little rain having fallen 
since the last of February, However, a quantity of 
Hesperia lindseyi were taken, mostly on the flowers 
of Yerba Santa and thistle. The females and some of 
the males were in poor condition, which showed the 
season was far advanced; normally the species should 
be just appearing at this date. Ochlodes agricola, 
Helioptes ericetorum, Strymon saepium, Plebeius mon- 
ticola, and Strymon californica were taken, but in 
small numbers, Speyeria macaria and S, callippe com- 
stocki were very common on the flowers of Yerba Santa, 
At this locality it is hard to differentiate between 
these two species (?); they seem to interbreed to 
such a great extent, Some specimens are typical S. 
macaria and others typical S. callippe comstocki, with 
all the intergradations in between, One very old fe- 
male specimen of Papilio indra pergamus was netted 
but released as soon as a correct determination was 
made; it is not normally found at this low elevation 
and locality. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY AREA, We were fortunate in hav- 
ing seven collectors in this area during the year, and 
this summary is a compilation of their efforts, 

During the winter, spring, and summer the pro- 
longed drought continued to have an adverse effect on 
Lepidoptera, Temperatures were somewhat above normal 
except in the mountain areas where the season was 
late and cool with snow as late as April, Winter and 
spring were marked by bright clear spells, and summer 
temperatures were not extreme, Fall rains were above 
normal, exceptionally so in desert areas, Up to No- 
vember 27, Needles had 4.60 inches, Elythe 4.75 inches, | 
El Centro 2.57 inches, and rainfall has been well 
above normal in San Diego County for the fall and win- | 
ter season, i 

Early nie emergence was about normal with 
aaucepsyche damus, Everes amyntula, Philotes so- 


norensis, C : ae californica, and Copaeodes 
wrightii appearing by mid-February. Spring flights 
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were mostly poor, in the desert areas especially 
poor until late summer, 

Summer emergence was normal except at higher el- 
evations where the season was delayed three weeks, 
reaching a peak about July 15 compared to a normal 
date of around June 25. May collecting in the moun- 
tains was especially poor, Flights of most species 
were below normal during summer, 

Fall collecting in coastal mountain areas was 
not good, but it seldom is, On the desert, follow- 
ing heavy rains in August, enormous flights of Meli- 
taea chara, Papilio rudkini, Apodemia mormo deserti, 
and other species occurred, The desert dried up by 
November 1, and collecting was nearly over. 

Late fall flights of common species were average 
in quantity and dates in urban areas, There was no 
marked migratory movement, although Danaus plexippus 
was more abundant than a year ago at the end of the 
season. 

Hesperioidea probably suffered the greatest re- 
duction in numbers, followed by Nymphalididae, Papi- 
lionidae, Lycaenidae, and Satyridae, while Riodini- 
dae and Danaidae were almost normal, 

Some general information on species follows: An- 
thocharis cethura was again found at Otay in the im- 
mediate coastal areas in March, What we have been 
calling Euchloe creusa_ lotta is probably E. auson- 
ides andrewsi, considerably extending the range of 
this race (Laguna Mts, April 22, Warner Hot Springs 
April 14). 

A fresh female Euphydryas chalcedona was taken 
July 21, substantiating the existence of a partial 
second brood here. Colias harfordii was taken in 
numbers near Alpine in June and July, in foothill 
areas rather than the customary mountain areas. 
Strymon adenostomatis was very abundant in the moun- 
tains July 15, but most other Theclinae were scarce, 
A few specimens of Strymon leda ines were taken Oct. 
28; it begins to look like this may be nothing more 
than a late-season form of S, leda (Klots mentions 
such a form of Strymon clytie). 

A single fresh male Papilio philenor was taken 
in the desert Sept.16, miles from any possible food- 
plant. This species is rare here, and the wild 
foodplant is undiscovered, no mtive Aristolochia 
being known, Strymon columella was scarce but was 
found where the recorded food plant, Sida hederacea, 
could not be found, indicating that it probably will 
eat other malvaceous plants. 

Larvae of Papilio rudkini were abundant on Tham- 
nosoma montana during September and October in the 
desert. Melitaea chara was the first species to re- 
spond to desert rains, appearing in heavy flight on 
Sept. 3, followed by a second brood three weeks la- 
ter, The foothill colony of this species at Lake- 
side did not appear in flight until mid-September 
but then flew in good numbers, 

Calephelis wrightii was found near Lakeside a- 
gain, showing that it is established within twenty 
miles of the ocean, Nathalis iole, usually scarce, 
was common in October in desert canyons, Eurema ni- 
cippe, after several years below normal, made a come- 
back in November, Phoebis sennae, however, has re- 
mained at abnormally low levels for several years 
now 


VARIOUS CALIFORNIA LOCALITIES, On June 11 at 
Lake Hughes, Los Angeles County, E, chalcedona and 
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Cercyonis sylvestris were common, Speyeria macaria 
scarce, and at Sandbergs S. atossa was not found, 
In Bouquet Canyon June 11 and 12 Speyeria macaria 
was abundant, other butterflies scarce. (Thorne 

In the Tehachapi Mts, on June 13 Strymon saepi- 
um and S. californica were very abundant, E. chalce- 
dona abundant but worn, other species probably aver~ 
age. In the coastal ranges west of Bakersfield but- 
terflies were scarce; only a few Speyeria callippe 
were taken, At Atascadero diligent collecting re- 
sulted in only one male Speyeria adiaste clemencei 
on June 15, Collecting was poor in this area, (Thorne) 

At Blythe on June 25 Strymon columella was scarce, 
Pyreus scriptura fairly common, Chlosyne lacinia and 
Limenitis archippus obsoleta could not be found. At 
Blythe on Aug.26 Chlosyne lacinia larvae were exceed- 
ingly numerous, Danaus gilippus larvae abundant, but 
imagines of all butterflies were scarce, (Thorne) 

In the Providence Mountain - Essex area on Aug, 
25 the country was turning green but it was too ear= 
ly for collecting, A single gravid female Papilio 
rudkini produced 32 progeny, 10 dark males, 10 dark 
females, 6 yellow males, 6 yellow females, indicat- 
ing heterozygous parentage on both sides with black 
dominant, I was unable to mate the F) generation in 
captivity, (Thorne) 

In the Sierra Madre mountains of the Santa Bar- 
bara area from June 20-24, the following were abun- 
dant and fresh: Brephidium exilis, E. chalcedona 
(some worn) , Ochlodes nemorum., Less common, but 
fresh, were: Coenonympha california, Strymon (aden- 
gstomatis?), Heliopetes ericetorum, Erynnis tristis. 
Plebeius acmon was abundant and partly worn, Of Me- 
litaea sp, only an old 9 was found, although numer- 
ous larvae (of this?) were found in nests of Mimulus. 
One Danaus plexippus was seen closely, (Remington) 


NEVADA 


On June 18 C.L. Remington found Rhopalocera at 
various altitudes near Angel Lake in the Ruby Mts, 
Abundant species were Papilio eurymedon (% fresh 
and poor, 1 9 fresh), P. rutulus (fresh), Anthocha~ 
rig gara (fresh), Euchloe ausonides (<%* fresh), 
Nymphalis antiopa (worn), N, milberti (worn), Spey- 
eria nevadensis (%* very fresh, 99 just emerging), 
Phaedrotes piasus (fresh Gc’ in myriads on moist 
spots), Lycaenonsis pseudargiolug (fresh ®t), Plebe- 
dus icarioides (fresh %' and 90). Searcer species 
were: Pieris napi (fresh ct”), Nymphalis californica 
(worn), Incisalia sp. (worn and fresh GS), Glauco- 
psyche lygdamug (fresh SG). The same day at Wells, 
fresh Pieris beckeri were numerous, On June 28, at 
Deeth, also in Elko County, P. protodice was abun- 
dant and worn; Coenonympha tullia, Lycaena hellotdes, 
and Minois sp. were scarce and fresh, 


ARIZONA 


HUALAPAI MOUNTAINS, June 22 and 23: Strymon au- 
tolycus ilavia, Atlides halesus, Epargyreus clarus 
were abundant, other species probably below normal, 
August 24: mountains were zreen and excellent for 
butterflies but too early. All species were scarce, 
(Thorne) 


YARNELL AND PRESCOTT, On June 21 Eurema mexicana, 
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Papilio bairdi, P. philenor, Nathalis iole, Hesperia 
ericetorum, Melitaea perse were common; Chlosyne ca- 
lifornica, Asterocampa leilia, Melitaea thekla, Anti- 

pulveruleuta, Strymon alcestis were all rare, 
Thorne) 


YUMA, In the Gila Mountains on Oct.27, Pyrgus 
seriptura, Strymon columella, and a few lycaenids 
were found, thirty days late for this section. 
(Thorne) 


VERDE VALLEY AREA (D.L. Bauer). Last year's 
season summary left off with the very cold wave that 
hit most of the state on Nov.9. It was the only re- 
ally cold spell that we had all winter. The weather 
proceeded to warm up soon afterward and by the last 
week in November Eurema nicippe and Pieris protodice 
were out in some numbers, They continued on the 
wing in the Verde Valley until the 27th of January 
when they were last observed, The last of January a 
storm hit the state that brought rain and snow and 
was the first good rain of the winter, After this 
storm it stayed cold and no butterflies were ob- 
served until the middle of March, This period from 
the last of January to mid March was also dry as 
well as cold. From the last of March through May, 
which is usually the time for the winter rains to 
taper off, we had good rains and at times rather 
heavy snow in the mountains, This precipitation was 
brought by a series of storms at about ten-day to 
two-week intervals, The last one came in mid May 
and brought considerable snow to the mountains, 
There were a few showers after this date but nothing 
heavy. 

The usual dry spell came by June, just about a 
month late, and ran into the first half of July, 
with the summer rains a few weeks late, Once the 
summer rains got started they continued through the 
last week of July and August. The last few days of 
August brought a three-day storm that brought heavy 
rains to most of the state, Nearly four inches fell 
in the Verde Valley and up to six and seven inches 
in the mountains, After this heavy summer storm the 
rains continued at intervals throughout the rest of 
the year. September precipitation ran over an inch 
in the Verde Valley, as it did also in October; No- 
vember rainfall dropped to .57 inches and in Decem=- 
ber is off to a good start, 

The weather for the period can be summed up as 
follows: the winter was very dry and warm; early 
spring was dry and cool; late spring wet and cool; 
summer wet and warmer than the previous two years; 
fall wet and about average in temperature; early 
winter wet and a little on the cool side: no hard 
hitting cold waves but a gradual dropping of temper= 
ature, 

Here were the effects of this weather pattern on 
the Lepidoptera, As was noted above, E. nicippe and 
3% todice flew through December and January, Dur- 
ing February and the first half of March no butter- 
flies were seen and only very few moths, Early 
spring species were late and many of them well below 
last year's numbers, Lycaenopsis argiolus made a 
very poor showing, only a few specimens being taken, 
in marked contrast to 1950 abundance. Incisalia ir- 
oides dropped from being the most abundant spring 
species to very rare this year, Anthocharis sara al- 
so dropped in numbers as did Euchloe creusga and near 
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ly all spring species except Melitaea gabbii sabino, 
which, if anything, showed a slight increase. Al- 
most all skippers showed a decrease in numbers, sev- 
eral being absent, Among those taken a year ago but 
not this year were Pyrgus scriptura and P, philetas, 
Celotes nessus, Erynnis horatius, Caicella caicus, 
and Papilio polyxenes, Moths did not make too good 
a showing either; however Litocala sexsignata, which 
was very abundant last year, was also abundant this 
spring. There may have been a slight drop in num 
bers, but there were still thousands of them, 
The rains that came in April and May brought out 
the late spring and early summer butterflies in un- 
usual numbers, with a number of new records for the 
Verde Valley area, By mid April collecting was good 
and continued good through July. Melitaea and Ey- 
phydryas were out in good numbers, Anthocharis sara 
increased in numbers through April, as did L. argio- 
lus, Incisalia iroides remained rare. New records 
age the Cottonwood area during late spring were: 
Strymon alcestis, Mitoura spinetorum, Erora guaderna, 
Strymon autolycus ilavia, Euptychia rubricata, Agrau- 
lis vanillae. 

Collecting continued to improve through May and 
June, resulting in record numbers of species and re- 
cord abundance for many species, On June 28-29 I 
kept a record of the species that visited a short 
series of springs in the canyon just above Jerome on 
Mingus Mt., and in the three or four hours total ob- 
servation on the two successive afternoons a total 
of 40 distinct species of butterflies visited the 
damp ground for drinks; the surface of the water was 
covered with moths that had become bogged down, 
While I watched I saw many butterflies alight on 
this covering of moths that floated on the water, 
Some took off as the moths gave way under them, but 
not a few were bogged down as the covering gave way 
under them, I was too busy collecting and observing 
the butterflies to determine the various species of 
moths, but did observe that most of them were Geo- 
metroidea of many species, (Detailed notes are ap- 
pearing elsewhere in the News). 

During April to July nearly all species showed 
great increases in numbers, and, as stated above, 
many new records were obtained in the Cottonwood- 
Mingus Mt, area, The most outstanding increase in 
numbers was that of Limenitis weidemeyerii, Last 
year only three specimens were seen after much search- 
ing in remote canyons above 7,000 ft, on Mingus Mt, 
This year they were the most abundant butterfly at 
the springs and water holes down to 5,000 ft. all 
during June and into July, It seems almost impossi- 
ble such an increase could occur in just one season. 
Another hard-to-understand occurrence was the sudden 
appearance of Strymon autolycus ilavia in consider- 
able numbers, in fact it was the most common Hair— 
streak of the May-June season, Last year I searched 
diligently in the same area and in the identical lo- 
cations and did not even see one, There were some 
species, that usually fly only after the summer rainy 
season, that came out in late June. For example Phi- 
lotes enoptes dammersi, normal flight period Septem- 
ber, was seen in June, The or eae species showed 
considerable increases over last year's ae aet S Eup- 
tychia dorothea; E, rubricata; Melitaea pola; Euphy= 
dryas klotsi; re weideme demeyerii; Asterocampa celtis; 
Apodemia nai nais ( new record); Atlides halesus; 3 Strymon 

tolyeus; S, alcestis; Atrytonopsis deva; A, vier- 
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ecki, and A. pittacus, Most other species showed 
some increase, but a few were strikingly absent, 
namely: Papilio polyxenes; Euptoleta claudia - rare 
during spring and summer; Melitaea fulvia - one spe- 
cimen only; Chlosyne lacinia and C. californica -ve- 
ry few; Polygonia satyrus -numbers reduced consider- 
ably; also Anaea andria, Plebeius melissa, Zestusa 
dorus, Yvretta carus did not appear all season; nei- 
ther did Atrytonopsis python, while Megathymus yuc- 
cae remained almost the same as last year in numbers, 

The usual low came the last of July and August. 
However, several species mntinued to increase: Papi- 
lio philenor, Colias e heme, Danaus plexippus, 

D. gilippus, Limenitis astyanax, Asterocampa celtis, 
and a few other of the commoner species, 

The heavy rains the last few days of August had 
a spectacular effect of many of the species of but- 
terflies, Many species immediately emerged and be- 
gan to increase so that by the middle of September 
many species were out in great abundance, The in- 
crease in numbers continued through October in many 
species and in a few continued into November. Some 
that were not taken in the spring and summer or were 
very scarce are as follows: Euptoieta claudia made 
a tremendous gain in numbers in some sections after 
being almost entirely absent during the previous 
months; Eurema mexicana made a good gain after being 
scarce the first part of the season; both Danaus 
plexippus and D. gilippus made large gains in nun- 
bers, especially the former, which had been rare 
during the last year or so, Asterocampa celtis, Li- 
menitis astyanax, L. archippus obsoleta, Anaea an- 
dria, Libytheana bachmanii, Hypaurotis chrysalus, 
Atlides halesus, Brephidium exilis, Hemiargus isolus, 
Philotes enoptes, Lycaenopsis argiolus, Cogia hippa- 
lus, Heliopetes ericetorum, Celotes nessus, Hylephi- 
ja phyleus, and Lerodea eufala, all showed substan- 
tial increases over last year and over the spring 
and summer of this year. 

A number of new records for the Verde Valley 
were obtained. September and October collecting 
turned up the following: Papilio bairdii rudkini, 
Melitaea dymas, M. perse, Nymphalis californica, As- 
terocamps, leilia, (previous "A. leilia" records were 
A. celtis antonia). 

But the most spectacular increase was that of 
Chlosyne californica, In all my previous collecting 
it has been a rarity, to be searched for in a few 
canyons at about the 4,000 ft. level; but during 
September and October they became, along with Eupto- 
deta claudia the most widespread and abundant but- 
terfly in the Verde Valley. The increase was not 
limited to the Verde Valley, for a trip to Yuma 
County the first of October showed them more abun- 
dant there than at any time during the four years 
from '46 to '50. 

The most outstanding result of the late August 
rains was the appearance of an abundant second brood 
of Euphydryas klotsi! The Euphydryas are generally 
considered single brooded and the usual spring brood 
appeared the last of March, but the unusual fall 
brood was much more abundant than the spring one, 
This second one was not a freak local occurrence, 
for in five localities spread over a distance well 
over a hundred miles east and west they were out in 
mass numbers greater than in the spring flight. 
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Since this genus is given to much geographic varia- 
tion I checked thoroughly to see if the fall brood 
differed in any way from the spring as to color and 
markings and found no differences, Of course there 
is considerable variation in the spring brood but 
the variation of the fall brood was within the same 
limits, There was no decided tendency toward light- 
ness or darkness, although there were many very light 
and very dark specimens taken, A total of about 200 
specimens of the fall brood were taken so that any 
such tendencies could be observed, 

Species that maintained about the same numbers 
this fall were as follows: Eyptychia dorothea, Cer- 
cyonis meadii, Gyrocheilug patrobas tritonia, Phyci- 
odes mylitta, Leptotes marina, Hemiargus gyas, Ple- 
beius acmon, Pyrgus communis, Hesperia woodgatei, Hy- 
lephila phyleus, Atalopedes campestris, Megathymus 
polingi, The following were taken for the first 
time in the fall: Nathalis iole, Phoebis sennae, Nyn- 
phalis californica, Pyrgus philetas. Nymphalis ca- 
lifornica was unusual in its fall occurrence in that 
instead of remaining at its usual range in elevation 
it was flying about the mesquite trees in the Verde 
Valley at about 3,500 ft. elevation. No migrating 
trend was observed, 

The gradual cooling of temperatures with no sud= 
den severe cold snaps prolonged the breeding of a 
number of species. A good example is Euptoieta clau- 
dia, which bred until late November;afew larvae tak- 
en into the house emerged in December, Also Limeni- 
tis astyanax was observed ovipositing in mid-Novem- 
ber, well after the willow leaves had begun to fall. 
All butterfly collecting came to an end by the end 
of November in the Verde Valley. 


OAK CREEK CANYON AREA, Collecting in the Oak 
Creek Canyon Area followed much the same pattern as 
that in the Verde Valley. Early spring collecting 
was much below last year's, but June and July were 
much above last year's collecting for the same 
months, May also was better than in 1950. The va- 
riation in numbers was about the same as mentioned 
above, Incisalia iroides after being out by the 
thousands last spring was down to just a few casuals 
this year; Anthocharis sara also dropped consider- 
ably in numbers; Lycaenopsis argiolus was on the 
"less common'list too. Late spring species showed 
increases: Euphydryas hermosa, Speyeria atlantis, 
and a number of skippers. In late June Thorne found 
Speyeria sp., Limenitis weidemeyerii, Euptychia ru- 
bricata, Epargyreus clarus, Emesis clio were abun- 
dant. Polygonia satyrus, Limenitis astyanax, Adel- 
pha bredowi, Papilio multicaudatus, Thorybes mexica- 
na, Poanes taxiles, Eurema nicippe, Lycaenopsis ar- 

folus, Dalla pirus were common; Atrytone ruricola 
and Incisalia eryphon were scarce. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA (Ford and Martin), Between 
March 12 and 18, various spots in southeastern Ari- 
zona were visited. Very few insects were found due 
to a late spring and to lack of rain in January and 


February. Anthocharis pima was just beginning to 
appear on the very top of "A" mountain to the west 


of Tucson, as well as on the rim of Bear Canyon in 
the Santa Catalinas. Normally this species should 
be in full flight on this date. The weather had be- 
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come warm during the day but the nights were cold, 
which was not good for moth collecting. Madera Can- 
yon in the Santa Ritas was dry and cool at 5,000 ft. 
Three specimens of Erynnig burgessi were taken in 
fresh condition, whereas the Nymphalis antiopa were 
old and worn, The vegetation was very dry with no 
leaves; the willows were just beginning to show some 
signs of life, Pieris sisymbrii, Asterocampa leiiia 
and Incisalia iroides were taken in very small num 
bers, Just to the south of Mountain View in Pima 
County, on the Tucson-Benson road, a colony of Mega- 
thymus yuccae was located on Yucca baccata; eight 
pupae were taken in three hours' work, The pupae 
were brought back to Los Angeles, where two <t and 
three 99 emerged within a few days. 


Between July 28 and Aug.12 a second trip was 
made to Madera Canyon in the Santa Ritas to photo- 
graph insects in their natural environment, Col- 
lecting was just fair; normally at this time of year 
many species of moths should have been out as well 
as butterflies. However, it had been raining all 
over southeastern Arizona for over two weeks prior 
to our arrival, which caused a delay in the emer- 
gence of most species. Narthecophora verea was 
found quite commonly; in years past this species had 
been scarce. A large freshly emerged female Anisota 
oslari was taken, One male Citheronia splendens was 
was found in a gas station in Nogales, while col- 
lecting Chalcopasta acema, which was a rare find, 
Phyciodes picta was found in a worn condition near 
the Baboquivari Mts., whereas Apodemia palmeri were 
were just beginning to make their appearance; nor=- 
mally these two species are out at the same time, 
Sphinx australis, which is normally found at this 
time of year was scarce; in previous years this was 
the time when they are out in numbers, Celerio lin- 
eata larvae were out in vast numbers, crossing the 
roads in all directions and feeding on almost any 
plant they could get to, In September the moths 
were a pest at the moth lights at night. 

Between Aug, 19 and 26 a third trip was made to 
the different mountain ranges of southeastern Arizo- 
na, It was surprising to find the vegetation so 
green; all the way from the Chiricahuas in the east 
to the Baboquivaris in the west the wild flowers 
were in bloom, the grass tall and green, and the in- 
sect life spread all over the desert. Normally the 
sumer rainfall in the desert areas is not as heavy 
as it was this year, This caused the populations of 
insects to spread out and the collecting was not as 
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easy as in the past years when the populations were 
confined to canyons where it was moist and cool, In 
the Chiricahuas it was of interest to find very lit- 
tle rain had fallen on the east side of the moun- 
tains whereas on the west side the rainfall was 
above normal, and the insect population was accord- 
ingly so. 

On the last collecting trip of the season, be- 
tween Sept. 2 and 17, the Santa Ritas, the Patago- 
nias, and the Baboquivaris were visited, Collecting 
was good, in most cases above normal, By this time 
the summer rains had tapered off and the fall in- 
sects were out in numbers, Apodemia palmerii was 
very common, more so than in years past, whereas 
Strymon leda was notably absent, Atlides halesus, 
Polygonus amyntas arizonensis, Danaus gilinpus, and 
Eurema nicippe were some of the species taken com- 
monly there, T. W. Davies was fortunate enough to 
get a freshly emerged Papilio ornythion in the lower 
part of Madera Canyon, Papilio cresphontes was not 
seen, A fresh male Eurema dina was taken, also in 
the lower part of Madera Canyon, by Martin, One male 
of Asterocampa subpallida, which is sunposed to be 
endemic to the Baboquivaris, was taken by Ford, also 
in lower Madera Canyon, Davies and Hammer took 58 
species of butterflies in two weeks at Madera Can- 
yon, which shows the butterflies were out in large 
numbers, Eurema proterpia and gundlachia were scarce; 
normally they should have been out in numbers at this 
time of the year. Gyrocheilus tritonia were out in 
their usual large numbers above 6,000 ft. for about 
ten days, beginning on Sept, 8. In the moths, Anta- 
plaga hachita and sexseriata were taken as was Hemi- 
oslaria pima, all very rare. Grotella binda, G, sor- 
ar, and Lythrodes radiatus were out for only a very 
short period, Cargida pyrrha was conspicuous by its 
absence; in years past it has been common, as has 
been Neumoegenia 

In conclusion, the southern Arizona season was 
late in getting started, with more rain than usual in 
the lower flat lands during the summer, Due to the 
heavy rains the butterflies and moths were not con- 
fined to canyons as they have been in the past, and 
collecting was more difficult, It might be stated 
that this was one of the best seasons seen in the 
past 20 years of collecting in southern Arizona, 


Contributors: D.L.Bauer; R.J.Ford; T.W.Davies; R.H.T. 
Mattoni; S.S.Nicolay; C.L.Remington; F.T.Thorne; 
J.W.eTilden; W.A, Hamner, 
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2. NORTHWEST - OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


by John C, Hopfinger 
Brewster, Washington 


[The scattered reports are not sufficient to in- 
dicate general trends; the severe summer drought af- 
fected most areas, but particularly Vancouver Island, 
where the dryness was unprecedented, and led to 
widespread forest fires and the closing of the for- 
ests to travel, The effect on the fauna appears to 
have been mixed, some species being depressed, but 
many scarce species being taken in unusual abundance, 
E.G.M. ] 


OREGON (Macy) 


In western Oregon and Washington the winter had 
somewhat colder than average weather, but the sum 
mer was unusually warm and dry with cloudless skies 
until late September. 


Both Papilio rutulus and P, eurymedon were 
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scarce in western Oregon but a good many were seen 
on the islands of Puget Sound, Parnassius clodius 
also appeared to be less abundant than usual and 
there were fewer Anthocharis sara, _Coenonympha tul- 
lia ampelos and Phyciodes mylitta were much less 
abundant in the Willamette Valley than usual, A ra- 
ther fresh specimen of Adelpha bredowii was seen 
near McMinnville, Oregon, in October. 


On the east side of the Cascade Mts., in central 
Oregon, there were considerable numbers of Lycaeides 
argyrognomon ricei in appropriate places and a few 
specimens of Plebeius shasta were captured. A num 
ber of Polygonia zephyrus were flying but very few 
Nymphalis californica were seen in the mountains and 
none elsewhere. Observations were more limited than 
in most other years. 


WASHINGTON 


EASTERN AREA (Frechin), An unusually warm and 
dry spring apparently contributed in part to some 
unusual population fluctuations in the diurnals. 
Species that overwinter in the pupal state appeared 
to show a decline in adults, Species apparently af- 
fected most were the spring emergers, Far below 


normal were Incisalia polios, I. eryphon, Callophrys 
dumetorum, Lycaenopsis argiolus, Glaucopsyche lygda- 
mis columbia, Plebeius icarioides blackmorei, Spe- 
cies that appeared to benefit by the dry spring all 
pass the winter in the larval stage, A tremendous 
increase was observed for Parnassius clodius. Spey— 
eria cybele pugetensis and Boloria epithore were 
more abundant than usual, The Hesperiidae appeared 
unaffected by climatic influences, with only Polites 
sonora showing a population decrease; only Epargyre- 
us clarus was seemingly out in more than normal num- 
bers. All Papilio continued to be scarce, The oth- 
er diurnals had a normal season, Nymphalis califor- 
nica and N, milberti were very rare, The above ap- 
plies to spring collecting only. No collecting was 
done in the higher altitudes. 


In the Tenino Prairie Euphydryas editha again 
appeared in tremendous numbers, A long series of 
Polites mardon was taken, but the males were badly 


worn, Four Hesperia juba were taken at the time, 
May 30. In June and July, Speyeria cybele pugeten- 


sis, S, zerene, and a fine lowland Hesperia, near 
hulbirti, was taken in good quantity. All other di- 
urnals appeared to be in normal numbers, 


In the Olympic Mountains collecting was confined 
to the lower levels near Lake Cushman, A long ser- 
ies of Mitoura nelsoni was taken where only a few 
examples were seen the previous year, M. johnsoni 
was a bit more in evidence, but still scarce. It is 
interesting to note that Incisalia eryphon and I. 
polios were quite common here, although scarce in 
the Basin, The precipitation is of course much hea- 
vier in the rain forests. All other diurnals were 
scarce as usual, Only the Mitoura and the Incisalia 
are actually residents of the dense rain forests, 
although species preferring untimbered or partially 
timbered areas, are established on the fringes of 
the forest. 
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PHALAENID COLLECTING AROUND WALLA WALLA (Cook). 
After early fall frosts, November was above normal 
in temperature, The winter and spring were about 
normal, but the summer was very dry. Moth collect- 
ing was about as poor as in 1950, and the average 
of 31.6 moths per night was next lowest in 7 years 
of operation, 


Of 47 common species, 13 were higher than in 
1950 and 17 lower. The rest showed no appreciable 
change, Of the very common forms, Euxoa messoria, 
E, septentrionalis, E, atomaris, Xylomiges rubrica 
and Autographa californica were much above normal, 
while Feltia ducens, venerabilis, Graphiphora c-ni- 
grum, Scotogramma trifolii, Mamestra configurata, 
Lacinipolia stricta, Leucania farcta, Crymodes de- 


vastator, Platyperigea extima and Caenurgina erech- 
tea were below normal in numbers, 


Unusual captures included 4 specimens of Euxoa 
infracta and 1 of Prodenia praefica, the last of 
which has not been captured for several years, 


The cold winters of 1948-49 and 1949-50 held 
down Heliothis obsoleta for two years, but the lar- 
vae were very abundant in late corn this fall. 
Schinia sexplagiata, of which as many as 1800 have 
been taken in some seasons, was absent entirely this 
year. 


Cutworms reared from several locations in cen- 
tral Oregon turned out to be chiefly Euxoa septentri- 
onalis, which is rarely, if ever, recorded as econo- 
mic, The larvae were feeding on alfalfa in all cas- 
es. 


NORTH-CENTRAL AREA (Hopfinger), The winter of 
1950-51 was fairly mild, with a week's zero weather 
about the end of January, About the middle of March 
the hillsides along the river valleys were bare of 
snow. By the first week of April, such early spe- 
cies as Pieris sisymbrii, P. beckeri, and P. occi- 
dentalis were well out, reaching their peak about 
the middle of May. Euchloe creusa, ©, ausonides, 
and Anthocharis sara also showed up in the normal 
(rather small) numbers, A cold spell about the end 
of April, when the temperature went down to 16° F., 
retarded the flights to some extent, About the 
first week in May all Papilio were on the wing, 
showing some increase over previous years, but not 
reaching their former abundance. P, oregonia, the 
one exception, showed up as well as last year, es- 
pecially in the second brood, All Lycaenidae were 
fairly plentiful, and could be found in their usual 
habitats, Euphydryas anicia and Melitaea sterope 
were much less in evidence than in previous years, 
Nymphalis californica and milberti were scarce com— 
pared to last year, N, antiopa showed an increase 
but igs never common here, By the middle of July 
Speyeria were plentiful, S. zerene garretti more so 
than in many years, with meadii a close second, 

The small creek valleys along the Methow River 
showed in general a bigger population of butterflies 
than in a good many years, In the higher altitudes 
of the Cascades, at gome 4-5,000 ft., during the 
middle of June, hibernating Polygonia were very com- 
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mon, some being in excellent condition, During Sep- 
tember at the same place very few showed up, In the 
same localities Euphydryas anicia and Boloria epi- 
thore, usually common, were absent. Very few Ly- 
caenidae were seen, A few Colias edwardsi were ta- 
ken; they were scarce as usual, At about 7000 ft. 
Erebia vidleri were old and shabby by the end of Ju- 
ly, and were scarcer than normal, Speyeria mormonia 
was abundant, as well as Boloria titania rainieri. 
Oeneis chryxus was old by that time, and not worth 
taking. Colias interior was flying in good numbers, 
about as usual. No Parnassius were seen at all in 
these places, where formerly a dozen or so could be 
obtained in one trip. During the first week of Au- 
gust along the San Poil River a good many Neophasia 
could be seen in the tops of the pine timber, but 
none came in reach of the net. Cercyonis baroni and 
sylvestris showed a decrease compared to last year, 
while C, oetus could be seen in better numbers, 
Phalaenid moths were scarce, for the second year, 
and very few were taken at light. As whole, the 
year 1951 seemed to be a "normal" year, 


Frechin reported that along the Wenatchee River, 
Chelan County, several days' collecting even under 
overcast skies, was still productive. A good series 
of Papilio indra was taken, on moist spots along the 
river and the highway. P. zelicaon was scarce, but 
P. eurymedon and P, rutulus were fairly common, The 
most common species observed was Plebeius icaroides, 
which gathered in quantity on moist spots, and were 
easily taken. A nice series of Colias occidentalis 
was also taken, This species was rare in 1943, On- 
ly three Pseudohazis eglanterina were seen, Poly- 
gonia were also scarce, Speyeria zerene was seen, 
but not captured, 


IDAHO 


PHALAENID COLLECTING AT TWIN FALLS (Cook). As 
in former seasons, Mr. J.R. Douglass operated a 
light trap at Twin Falls during the 1951 season, 
The average catch per night was the lowest in the 
7-year period of operation, being 9.8 moths per 
night, 


Of the 45 common species, 5 were less abundant 
than in 1950, 4 were more abundant. Moths whose 
populations are increasing are Euxoa olivia, E. ci- 
catricosa, Crymodes devastator, and Anagrapha sim— 
plex. Among those with decreasing populations were 
Euxoa ochrogaster, which was an economic pest in 
1950 and 1951, Feltia ducens, Lacinipolia stricta, 
and Proxenus miranda nitens. 


Unusual captures were 1 specimen of Schinia cyu- 
pes, 1 of Euxoa andera, 1 of Agrotis orthogonia, 
and 31 of Loxagrotis albicosta, The last species 
is somewhat of a problem on beans in that area, but 
rarely comes to light. More specimens were cap= 
tured this season than had been taken altogether 
before. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SOUTHERN VANCOUVER ISLAND (Guppy). Weather: 


The 1950-51 winter was close to normal, The only 
unusual feature was a short cold snap with some 
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snow, at the beginning of March, As some early 
moths had been flying for two weeks before that, 
they may have been adversely affected. The spring 
and summer were marked by a very extraordinary 
drought. No rain at all fell in April, an unheard- 
of condition in what is usually a wet month, May 
rainfall was about normal, The drought set in again 
in June, and continued, except for one short break 
in July, until nearly the end of September, The 
most noticeable effect of the drought was a scarcity 
of many common moths, Butterflies, on the whole, 
were good, All species were out very early, but 
soon became worn, no doubt as a result of their be- 
ing on the wing every day. It seems necessary to 
include here some mention of the changing conditions 
on Vancouver Island. It should be borne in mind 
that until quite recently V.I. was largely overgrown 
with dense rain-forest. In such an environment few 
butterflies can thrive, The first, and most exten- 
sive, change occurring on arrival of civilization 

is the logging and burning over wide areas, Later, 
a small part of the land is put under cultivation, 
Roads also provide many miles of ideal conditions 
for butterflies, It appears certain that clearing 
operations in this district are causing a very no- 
ticeable annual increase in many Lepidoptera, Most 
seemingly affected are Speyeria hydaspe, Boloria 
epithore, Carterocephalus palaemon, Euclidina cuspi- 
dea, and Caenurgina erechtea. 


Following are more detailed notes on some as—- 
pects of the 1951 season: Papilio zelicaon contin- 
ued to show marked increase, though it was not yet 
common, Parnassius clodius was very common for the 
third successive season, A most interesting note 
is the discovery of a colony of P, smintheus at 
5000 ft. near the top of Mt, Arrowsmith, F,M,Brown 
says of specimens sent to him that they are not dis- 
tinct from specimens from the type locality (Banff, 


Alta.). Neovhasia menapia is barely holding its 
own, A fair number of somewhat worn males were 


found in July and early August. Later, when the 
females should have appeared, there were none of 
either sex seen. Oeneis nevadensis, true to forn, 
did not show up at all. A visit to the southern 
end of the Island, in late April, found Euphydryas 
taylori very abundant. Another trip late in June 
turned up large numbers of Coenonympha inornata, 
Since I have not collected in this area before, I 
cannot compare with previous years. Speyeria hydas- 
pe, from being a rather scarce species, has become 
nearly our commonest butterfly, Except on the West 
coast, and in the vicinity of Victoria, they were 
around wherever I collected, from sea-level up to 
5000 ft., from early June until late August. Bolo- 
ria epithore also continued on the increase, Of 
Nymphalis antiopa worn spring and summer specimens 
were much commoner than usual; few autumn individu- 
als were noticed. Mitoura nelsoni, which I took 
occasionally in 1950, was not seen at all. Hesper- 
iidae were plentiful; C, palaemon has in recent 
years become a common species near my home, probably 
due to grass growing on burnt-over land. A fairly 
large Sphingid, noted on several occasions flying 
in early morning and late afternoons, may herald 
the return of the Celerios. Unfortunately, I was 
not able to net any, My brother took C, lineata at 
Vancouver City and on the western coast of Vancouver 
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Island. On the other hand, two battered specimens 
given to me by a neighbor appear to be Sphinx perel- 
egans, a species never common here, Smerinthus ce- 
risyi was scarce after two years of comparative 
abundance. No Saturniidae were seen, Isia isabella 
and Diacrisia virginica have nearly disappeared af 
ter being pests in the light traps for several years, 
Diacrisia pteridis showed an increase after being 
nearly absent for four or five years, Arctia caia 
occurs sparingly, showing no ill effect of the 
drought, For the third successive year Phalaenidae 
in the main were unusually scarce, It is notable 
that I collected more species new to me than in pre- 
vious years, although a yearly falling off would be 
expected, This suggests that some rare species were 
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favored by the drought. Several specimens of Cato- 
cala were taken, probably all aholibgh. In former 
years I was able to get only one, Phalaenidae cap- 
tures of special note were: Polia radix, Zanclogna- 
tha jaccnusalis; Protagrotis obscura; Oncocnemis 
dunbari; O. youngi; Fishia discors; Pleroma obliqua-~ 
ta. Caenurgina caerulea is increasing on an almost 
exact parallel with Euclidina cuspidea, and flies in 
the same localities, In Geometridae, Erannis yan- 
couverensis was quite common at light in November, 
not having been taken before, 


Contributors: W.C. Cook; D.P. Frechin; R. Guppy; 
R.H, Macy. 


<n. 


3, ROCKY MOUNTAINS - NEW MEXICO, UTAH, TO ALBERTA 


by Donald Eff 
Boulder, Colorado 


The report for the Rocky Mountain area this year 
is somewhat sketchier than usual, due to the failure 
of several of the resident collectors to submit 
their observations. 


The winter of 1950-51 apparently was about stan- 
dard in the northern half of this area, with the 
Continental Divide in the vicinity of Denver, Colo., 
receiving its heaviest snowfall in 53 years. Howev- 
er, over the Continental Divide on the Western Slope 
in Colorado the snowfall was only about normal in 
the higher mountains and the lower valleys were ex- 
ceptionally dry and cold. To the south things got 
hotter and drier (southern Colorado), culminating in 
the drought conditions that plagued New Mexico to 
such an extent that it was necessary for that state 
to declare a state of emergency. The semi-arid con- 
ditions in New Mexico, followed by cold, retarded 
greatly the appearance of what spring species were 
to appear. In Colorado and Wyoming inclement weath- 
er during May and June retarded appearance of spe- 
cies due then, In fact, over the entire season, the 
majority of species were from one to two weeks be- 
hind schedule, No report was received for Alberta, 


MONTANA 


Neil Euting of Nashotah, Wisconsin, did some 
traveling in this state, and is the only collector 
to submit any report of conditions there, He was 
somewhat hindered in his collecting (aren't most of 
us?) by the pursuit of his occupation, He did have 
some excellent collecting in May in the vicinity of 
Missoula and Billings. The balance of the season 
found him more often than not the victim of the 
whims of the weather whenever the chance to collect 
did appear. This is a common malady among resident 
collectors of the mountainous areas, Apparently Eu- 
phydryas anicia was common throughout the majority 

‘of its range this year, Charles and Jeanne Reming- 
ton remarked concerning the number of Checker-spots 
when they were enroute to San Francisco during June, 


and they offered the opinion that perhaps the rea- 
son that collectors don't take more of them is be- 
cause they wait until later in the season when more 
species are in flight before taking trips through 
this area, Euting found them quite numerous in the 
vicinity of Missoula, during the latter part of May. 
Also taken were a good number of Plebeius icarioides, 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus, and Oeneis uhleri. 


UTAH 


W, Levi Phillips reports from the Salt Lake Val- 
ley and neighboring canyons of the Wasatch Range 
that spring temperatures averaged 3 to 5 degrees 
colder than in 1950, and that there were more rainy 


days. Many butterflies were late in appearing. Ex- 
amples of earliest records are: 

1951 1950 
Papilio zelicaon May 25 April 18 
Papilio milticaudatus May 26 May 17 
Papilio rutulus May 21 May 16 
Vanessa cardui May 29 April 11 


Danaus plexippus was scarce until Sept.2, when 
the southern migration began, continuing until Oct, 
7; Nymphalis antiopa and N, milberti were scarcer 
than usual; N, californica was scarce; Vanessa ata~ 
lanta was absent, as in the past several years; Li- 
menitis weidemeyerii was in its usual numbers; Adel- 
pha californica was absent, as in 1950. Papilio rmu- 
tulus, P, eurymedon, and P, multicaudatus were scar- 
cer than usual; P, zelicaon was more numerous than 
usual; 2 specimens of P, indra were taken, Parnas 
sius were in normal abundance, Speyeria callippe 
were more abundant than usual, other species of the 
genus scarcer. In general the year was a poor one, 
but better than 1950, 


On September 20 at St, George, southern Utah, 
the air was orange with Colias (eurytheme?); Chlosy- 
ne lacinia was present, 
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WYOMING 


The only report from a resident collector in Wy- 
oming is from Duke Downey, at Sheridan at the edge 
of the Big Horns. His report for conditions in that 
area is similar to that of Euting in Montana, i.e., 
cloudy and cool in June, with July producing some 
fair collecting. Speyeria showed a definite in- 
erease there, Papilios and Colias were very poor, 
Lycaenidae were spotty. In the moths, Catocalas 
were few, but there was an epidemic of one of the 
smaller moths (unidentified). Downey did not get a 
chance to collect the alpine terrain, but the Rem- 
ingtons made a brief visit to the Big Horn Mts. on 
June 14-15, They found Euphydryas anicia and Colias 
philodice very abundant and fresh, with 99 rare; two 
larvae of E, anicia were found parasitized by large 
Ichneumonidae. Glaucopsyche lygdamus was past its 
peak, but Plebeius saepiolus and Erebia epipsodea 
were just emerging. Overwintered Nymphalis antiopa 
and Polygonia spp. were numerous. On the western 
slope a Hesperia was numerous, the cM worn, the 99 
fresh, Lower down, at middle Tensleep Canyon Antho- 
charis sara (both sexes), G. lygdamus, and Plebeius 
icarioides were numerous and fresh, E. epipsodea 

G) , Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, Pyrgus ruralis, li- 
menitis weidemeyerii, and Hesperia sp, were fresh 
but scarce. Battered N. antiopa were remarkably 
common, Much lower in the Canyon, at the Fish Hatch- 
ery, there were several E. epipsodea, Coenonympha 
tullia, and Euchloe ausonides, the latter commonly 
ovipositing. 


Near Upton, Weston Co., on June 13 they found 
Colias alexandra, E, anicia, C. tullia, Phyciodes 
tharos, and large numbers of Coloradia sp. all just 
emerging, 


On June 16 in the Jackson Hole the Remingtons 

reported A. sara, E. ausonides, Pieris sisymbrii, 
C. philodice, Papilio rutulus, C, tullia, E. epipso— 
ea, G, lygdamus, P, icarioides, P. saepiolus numer- 


ous and fresh, Incisalia e hon, Mitoura spinetor- 


um, Lycaena snowii, and Callophrys sheridani were 
much scarcer and worn, Pieris navi and Callophrys 
(affinis?) were fresh but scarce. 


Across the Teton Mts., in Teton Canyon, they 
found P, napi, A. sara, E. ausonides, L. pseudargio- 
lus, Erynnis spp., and I. eryphon were fresh and 
abundant. P. rutulus and P. (brucei?) were fresh 
and in fair numbers, Overwintered N. antiopa, Poly- 
gonia hylas, and P. satyrus were present. Malacoso- 
ma larvae were rather numerous. 


COLORADO 


Our reports from this state come from few col- 
lectors, Rev. Rotger, who moved to Pagosa Springs 
from Durango, was collecting for the most part in 
new territory and was handicapped in his report be- 
cause he was therefore unable to make any compari- 
sons; also his collecting schedule was irregular 
this year. Minor sent an excellent comprehensive 
report on collecting conditions in Mesa County in 
the west-central sector, The only other area to be 
reported is the north-central area, from which comes 
the author's report, He is joined in the report for 
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this area this year, with some excellent observations 
made by Leuschner of Oak Park, Illinois, and the Ren- 
ingtons. Mr. Leuschner's report on the moths is par- 
ticularly gratifying. He collected in Colorado from 
July 14 to 23. 


NORTHWESTERN COLORADO, The Remingtons collected 
here on June 29, Near Mt, Harris, Routt Co., the 
outstanding captures were 5 & (worn) of Satyrium 
fuliginosa, Species which were abundant and fresh 
there were: Pieris protodice, Colias philodice, Oa- 
risma garita, Lycaena helloides. Vanessa cardui, 
Pieris rapae, Pyrgus communis, and Speyeria sinope 


were fresh but scarcer, Coenonympha tullia and Ple- 
beius icarioides were abundant and worn, In the fa- 


mous locality on the western slope of Rabbit Ears 
Pass, Boloria toddi was again found, ct" of Speyeria 
sinope and S. atlantis were just emerging, and no 
other species were seen, Papilio eurymedon and P, 
rutulus were common and fresh, as usual, Only one 
Limenitis weidemeyerii (a 9) was found, where the 
species normally abounds. In great abundance were 
Lycaenopsis pseudargiolus, Everes amyntula, Thorybes 
sp., and Phyciodes gorgone. Less common, but fresh, 
were C. tullia, Glaucopsyche lygdamis (some worn), 
P. icarioides, Erynnis spp., Euchloe a » Bi- 


eris napi, Several Anthocharis sara (worn &) were 
found, In Grand County, six miles east of Muddy 
Pass, where Boloria toddi was first taken in 1949, 

a fresh B, toddi was found, as well as several fresh 
E. epipsodea, C, tullia, and P. icarioides and a 
cluster of young Pseudohazis larvae, 


WEST-CENTRAL COLORADO (Mesa County). The winter 
was cold and dry with little snow at the lower alti- 
tudes, but about normal at the higher elevations, 
Spring species in the lower elevations appeared 
about on time - the first of April, But then, in- 
stead of the weather warming gradually, the tempera- 
ture remained at about the same level and then began 
to get colder, resulting in the failure of flora to 
develop, drying up the grass, and retarding the ap- 
pearance of insects, As a result, the spring col- 
lecting, which started out promisingly enough with 
the appearance for the first time in years of Mega- 
thymus yuccae coloradensis, was a dismal failure, 
with even the two most plentiful species, Melitaea 
acastus and Euphydryas anicia below average, and ma= 
ny of the other usual species, such as Melitaea ful- 
via, Phyciodes barnesi, Pieris beckeri, P. occidenta- 
lis, and 2. sisymbrii entirely missing. A few Eu- 
chloe ausonides did show. Papilio were practically 
non-existent; only two badly damaged indra minori 
were seen, and only a few P, rutulus. Plebeius me- 
lissa was in the same class with the Papilios, and 
Limenitis archippus and Epargyreus clarus, both of 
which are usually plentiful, failed to appear. 

Along about the middle of June the weather jumped 
from cold spring into a very hot and dry summer, al- 
so not beneficial to the various butterflies, How- 
ever, Cercyonis masoni was seen in fair numbers at 
its type locality, Spring Canyon, and also in Pyra- 
mid Canyon, It appears the last of July and first 
part of August. Two species turned up in abundance, 
Coenonympha tullia ochracea and Parnassius smintheus, 
C. ochracea apparently was making a comeback after 

a two-year near-oblivion period, and Parnassius, usu- 
ally scarce there, was abundant for the first time in 
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the history of Minor's collecting, Qeneis chryxus 
was back after a three year absence, Skippers as a 
whole were very, very poor, Moths were about as 
scarce as the bulk of the butterflies, some like 
Smerinthus cerisyi, Hemaris thetis, Gnophaela vermi- 
culata, and Nemeophila plantaginis were entirely ab- 
sent, Even Plataea trilinearia was quite rare, In 
review, Minor considers this the poorest season for 
collecting since 1925, at least in the lower eleva- 


tions, He had no opportunity to collect in the al- 
pine areas, 


NORTH-CENTRAL COLORADO, In this section I am 
assisted by the report of Leuschner, who collected 
on several of the mountain passes in this general 
area, and the Remingtons, Also, I was privileged to 
collect for short periods in the company of B.H. We- 
ber of Burbank, California, and H.A, Freeman of Gar- 
land, Texas, both of whom visited here for a few 
days. Weber came through Utah and took some nice 
material, but apparently did not get it all identi- 
fied in time to submit a report. When he left here 
he went via Glenwood Springs and then south to Ouray 
and Silverton, with no good collecting being encoun- 
tered along the way, Freeman went straight south 
from Denver to New Mexico, Aside from what he col- 
lected around here, he noted in his report that 
Strymon godarti was fairly common in the vicinity of 
Colorado Springs. Mention of his other captures 
will be made from the corresponding area through 
which he travelled. The peak of the collecting was 
past at the time of his arrival August 12, but it 
was a revelation to me to see a real skipper man 
pick them up where I never even saw them, Near Tol- 
land he took a pair of one not too common here, and 
which was new to me, Polites sonora utahensis. 


On the eastern side of the Rockies we had a late 
wet spring, Collecting, ordinarily beginning the 
first of April, did not start until the 27th of that 
month because of late snows and spring rains, Even 
then there were only a couple of good days and then 
more inclement weather that delayed things until the 
second week of May, However, from that point on, 
with the abundant moisture that produced a profusion 
of flowers and covered the land with a carpet of 
green, collecting was better than for several years, 
Euchloe olympia was quite common for the first time. 
Others present at this time of the year in more than 
normal abundance were: Callophrys apama, Oeneis uh- 
deri, Plebeius icarioides, Phaedrotes piasus, and 
Erynnis afranius, Callophrys sheridani seemed to be 
about the only casualty and this was undoubtedly due 
to the inclement weather during the first two weeks 
of April, its normal flight period. Encouraging 
signs were noted in the reappearance of a few Inci- 
galia schryverii, a slight increase in the scarce 
iroides, better than average numbers of Pieris si- 

ibrii, the reappearance of Phyciodes barnesi, and 

the first capture of Incisalia polios in the Boulder 
vicinity. Anthocharis sara was still very scarce, 
only a couple being seen, Philotes enoptes had a 
very good year, as did Euphydryas capella, On June 
24 I started for the bogs at Tolland only to find 
the bridge washed out, so went to Caribou to see if 
I could find there Boloria frigpa sagata; I saw and 
caught one very fresh specimen, but was amazed to 
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discover B, freija out in some numbers, However, 
nearly every specimen was worn, with only a couple 
of the females appearing in good condition, The 
fact that B, freija apparently appears prior to B, 
frigea sagata (at least at this altitude), which is 
generally regarded as the earliest of the higher el- 
evation Boloria, came as a distinct surprise, and 
goes to prove that it is well to go to your favorite 
haunts at other than the usual time, I had found B, 
freija before, but only at higher elevations and at 
a later date, 


The collecting below 9000 ft. continued to be 
fairly good during June with an increase in nearly 
everything except Speyeria halcyone and Limenitis 
weidemeyerii, Speyeria meadii was more plentiful 
than I've ever seen it, and S. edwardsii was seen 
in some numbers again after a two year absence, 
Skippers numbers were pretty good, with Hesperia 
viridis, Atrytone ruricola, Oarisma garita, Polites 
themistocles, and P. manataaqua among the most com- 
mon, Melitaea palla was still scarce and M. arachne 
continued to be entirely absent. Not since G.W. 
Rawson and I found a second brood in 1948 have I 
seen an arachne, Remington took a fresh @ Astero- 
campa leilia on July 2, The alpine collecting, 
which begins in July, might have been fair had it 
not been for the strong winds that continually 
plagued the tundra. Many of the species could have 
been in more abundance than was indicated by the 
number of specimens seen, because the wind was blow- 
ing so hard that it was almost impossible for any 
species to fly. lLeuschner collected on many of the 
passes in the vicinity, on most of which I was una- 
ble to collect, In Rocky Mountain National Park he 
found Cercyonis oetus abundant, as it was at Boul- 
der, Others that he found cammon in the meadows of 
the lower elevations were Colias alexandra, Parnas- 
sius smintheus, Lycaena heteronea, and Coenonympha 
tullia, He also found Plebeius acmon common there, 
a condition not found in the immediate Boulder vi- 
cinity. Pseudohazis sp. also commenced to fly in 
the meadows there on July 21. In the higher eleva- 
tions, near Tyndall Glacier he found Colias meadii 
quite common, as it appears to have been throughout 
most of Colorado. Erebia magdalena was about as nu- 
merous as usual, and just as impossible of capture, 
He also found Euphydryas eurytion near Hallett Peak, 
a species that I did not see at any of the other al- 
pine collecting areas that I visited, He also found 
Oeneis (not yet positively identified) which are pro- 
bably lucilla or brucei, or both, fairly common near 
Tyndall Glacier and again at Loveland Pass, The 
spots that I visit annually in search of Oeneis, Mt, 
Evans, and Niwot Ridge near Navajo Peak, showed them 
still entirely absent, as they have been for the 
past couple of years, Weber and I found Plebeius 
shasta minnehaha plentiful at timberline on Niwot 
Ridge in spite of gale-like winds, Later I discov- 
ered a larger colony of them near James Peak in 
Boulder County, Leuschner had good collecting near 
Breckenridge with Erebia epipsodea, Lycaena helloi- 
des, Pieris nani, and a number of the Blues. The 
Blues as a whole seemed to be greatly increased in 
numbers this year. L. helloides I also found plen- 
tiful while collecting at Tolland with Freeman, but 
P, napi and E, epipsodea were nearly absent, The 
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disappearance of these last two is probably the re- 
sult of a flood that swept the bogs at Tolland. On 
Hoosier Pass, Leuschner found Erebia callias and Bo- 
Loria helena abundant, Also there seemed to be 
quite a few B, freija there. In the lower eleva- 
tions, Speyeria hesperis and S. ethne were common, 
as was Cercyonis olympus, Strymon saepium was more 
plentiful than for a couple of years, Strymon meli- 
nus atrofasciata put in its appearance after an ab— 
sence of several years. The season closed with Hes- 


peria ottoe pawnee and Phyciodes camillus about nor- 
mal in numbers, 


In the moths I am indebted entirely to Leuschner 
for the only report, an excellent one, Celerio lin- 
eata was uncommon this year, He collected in Big 
Thompson Canyon at the Park entrance, at Fall River 
campground, near Loveland Pass, and just above 
Breckenridge, About 959% of all moths collected 
were Geometridae or Phalaenidae, There were a few 
Arctiidae, 4 species of Notodontidae, and 9 species 
of Lasiocampidae, Breckenridge supplied 4 specimens 
of Apantesis determinata, Malacosoma americana, Ne- 
meophila plantaginis (verycommon), many Phalaenids, 
no Catocala, and many Geometridae, mostly of the La- 
rentiinae, About 250 moths were taken each night of 
the two spent there, Nothing different was taken 
below Loveland Pass, and only a total of about 30 
specimens in all, Fall River had some species not 
taken elsewhere (C. perlata, for example) but only a 
total of about 30 specimens. Big Thompson was quite 
different from the other three places. Hesperumia 
sulphuraria, Epiplatymetra coloradaria, and Apante- 
sis nevadensis were the commonest. The only other 
Arctiid was Arachnis picta. No Sphinx or Notodonti- 
dae were found. 


A brief résumé of the various species by genera 
seems to show the following for this area of Colo,: 
Papilio poor (although the Remingtons found P. indr: 
P. multicaudatus, and P, rutulus numerous on July 1); 
Parnassius better because of the return of hermodur 
to the highest elevations; Anthocharis sara nearly 
absent; Euchloe good, as were the Colias; Neophasia 
Menapia very poor, but better than at any time since 
1948; Pieris about normal, poorer in a few places; 
Danaus plexippus more common than previously; Coeno- 
nympha very good; Cercyonis good; Oeneis spotty, 
rather poor as a whole; Erebia poorer than usual, 
with —. magdalena and E, callias the only species to 
hold their own; Speyeria definitely on the increase, 


aside from S. halcyone, always scarce here, Boloria 
freija was more common than usual, B. frigga sagata 


very scarce, B, helena common, B. "selene scarce, B, 
eunomia altienla not too plentifils 3 Buphydryas very 
good for capella and apparently the same for E. eu- 
rytion, at least in the right spots. Melitaea poor, 
with M. arachne absent. Phyciodes about normal ex- 
cept tharos; Polygonia scarce; Nymohalis and Vanessa 


normal; Limenitis weidemeyerii poor, very few being 
seen; Apodemia nais, reappearing in small numbers; 


Strymon fair, aside from titus and californica; Mi- 
toura with M, spinetorum missing entirely and sever= 
al fresh M, siva on July 1; Incisalia, improving, 
but very little, with the exception of I. hon , 
which remained common; Lycaenidae: about normal, 
with the Blues having an excellent year, Thorybes 
not too common; Pyrgus centaurae and communis, both 
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fairly common; Erynnis good, especially afranius and 

cuvius; Butleria scarce, as usual; Oarisma gar garita 
abundant; Copaeodes minima not seen; Hesperia good, 
with uncas and viridis sho showing the largest gains; 
Ochlodes p poor; Polites very good; Poanes taxiles ra= 
ther scarce; Atrytone ruricola plentiful; Amblyscir- 
tes scarce, 


SOUTHERN COLORADO (Rotger). The collecting does 
not appear to have been of the best because for the 
second consecutive year it was very dry, and it un- 
doubtedly did have a definite effect on both the 
numbers and species to appear, Collecting started 
in May and several Incisalia eryphon were taken, but 
only a couple each of Callophrys, Pieris napi, and 
Anthocharis sara. In June at Mesa Verde he found 
one Megathymis yuceae, and only a couple of others 
such as Papilio multicaudatus, Melitaea acastus, 
Phyciodes barnesi, and Euptychia henshawi, The last 
part of June Rotger collected at South Fork where he 
took several Megathymus strecker{, a few Eumenis ri- 


dingsii, and Oeneis chryxus. Euphydryas carmentis 
and Speyeria edwardsi were taken near Pagosa Springs. 


In July and August he found several specimens of 
Speyeria cybele carpenteri, S, atlantis, and S. mor— 
monia. Boloria selene was common at one place, He 
also took Strymon sylvinus, S. titus, Tharsalea vir- 
giniensis, some Lycaena rubidus, Apodemia nais, and 
noted a fair number of Danaus plexippus. Polygonia 
and Neophasia menapia were scarce here also. In the 
La Garita Mts. he found Parnassius smintheus, Erebia 
epipsodea, and one Callipsyche behrii, North of 
Slumgullion Pass several Colias meadi were taken, 

as well as Erebia callias and Parnassius, No Qeneis 
lucilla were even seen, About the middle of August 
H,A. Freeman collected through this area on his way 
back to Texas and found Strymon godarti in the vici- 
nity of Raton Pass. Here also he took Strymon titus, 
which apparently was more plentiful in the southern 
part of the state than elsewhere, Pholisora mejica- 
nus, Hesperia harpalus ochracea, Pyrgus communis, 
and Epargyreus clarus, P, mejicanus was also taken 
near Trinidad as well as one specimen of Apodemia 
mormo,. 


NEW MEXICO 


Our report for this state comes mainly from 0.D. 
Standard of Belen, Freeman, still on his way back 
home, found one specimen of Qarisma edwardsii at 
Jemez Springs and found Hesperia uncas rather common 
in the eastern section of New Mexico, Conditions 
in New Mexico, as previously mentioned, were very 
poor because of the drought. The very mild winter, 
with cold, late spring made collecting conditions 
unfavorable until near the middle of July. During 
this period even the common species failed to ap- 
pear, Everything was very late, but a number of 
species were found which had not appeared for a 
year or two, among them Nathalis iole, Chlosyne la=- 
cinia and Phyciodes tharos. Phoebis eubule also ap- 
peared after an absence of three years. Libytheana 
bachmanii became scarce after last year's large num- 
bers. Celerio lineata was plentiful here. Sphingi- 
dae and Catocala were scarce, Papilio polyxenes 
made an excellent showing this year. Always present 
in low numbers, this year it was common, Collecting 
for the season though, was very poor. 
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NOTES OF SPECIAL INTEREST, New Mexico was inva- 
ded by hordes of caterpillars, (apparently Sphingi- 
dae) numbering in the millions, At one place they 
were believed to have a 20 mile "front", They made 
Highway 66 slippery and dangerous for driving be- 
cause of their crushed bodies; they ruined the motel 
business in a few places and brought out the forces 
of the city and county departments to do them battle, 
Most of the concentration was in the vicinity of Al- 
buquerque. From newspaper photographs they were ap- 
parently Celerio lineata, 


Phoebis eubule, taken only occasionally in Colo- 
rado, was seen in more numbers this year than at any 
time previously. Standard reports their reappear- 
ance in New Mexico after a three year absence, Rev, 
Rotger saw several in southern Colorado, Leuschner 
saw one on Hoosier Pass, and I saw several in Boul- 
der County, on the foothills of the Front Range, at 
Tolland, and at Caribou. I have one specimen cap- 
tured on the top of Arapahoe Pass at an altitude of 
11,500 feet. 
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3, ROCKY MTS, - concl. 


The famous bogs at Tolland received a further 
serious set-back this year when high waters during 
the middle of June flooded the area. To top it all, 
the dam of man-made Teller Lake in Mammoth Gulch 
above the bogs burst and further inundated the area 
with a solid wall of water, depositing a layer of 
silt over everything and washing out many places, 
uprooting trees, washing out bridges, roads, making 
a general mess of things, and probably ruining col-~ 
lecting for several years to come, 


The most unusual records for these states were: 
Downey's Wyoming Catocala manitoba; Rotger's Liby- 
theana bachmanii; Remingtons' Asterocampa leilia and 
Satyrium fuliginosa; the several Phoebis eubule, and 
Renk's specimens of Oeneis iutta reducta from near 
Fraser, Colorado, 


Contributors: D. Downey; N.A. Euting; H.A. Freeman; 
R. Leuschner; W.C. Minor; C.L. and J.E. Remington; 
J.J, Renk; B, Rotger; O.D. Standard. 
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4. GREAT PLAINS — TEXAS AND EASTERN PLAINS OF ROCKY MIS, STATES 
TO SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA 


by H.A. Freeman 
Garland, Texas 


In the southern part of Area 4 the spring was 
characterized by being wet and rather cold; however, 
the summer was marked by a very severe dry spell 
that lasted into the fall. The southern part of 
Texas had very little rain at all during the summer 
and thus the butterfly population suffered. Condi- 
tions were not as bad over the central and northern 
part of the area, The only report received from Ca- 
nada was from C.S. Quelch, and he indicated that the 
climatic conditions were about average; however the 
butterfly collecting was below average. W.J. Rein- 
thal, in Norman, Oklahoma, indicated that conditions 
were about average in Oklahoma, 


NORTH 


Quelch reported from Transcona, Manitoba, as 
follows: The first three weeks of April were cold, 
with little snow or rain, From April 23 to May 28 
the weather was warm and dry. The rest of the sea- 
son was rather uniformly cool. It was dry until Au- 


gust. In August rainfall was average. September 
was wet. Collecting was very poor, even worse than 
in 1950. In fact his records show a steady decline 


in abundance year by year since 1948, which was a 
very good year, Coenonympha inornata and Euptychia 
cymela are the only two species consistently plenti- 
ful in all years, The winter of 1950 was an average 
winter, no extremes at all. Most species were ap- 
pearing at about their normal time, 


The following details are from Quelch's records 
and show abundance for four years, 1948-51 (A - abm- 
dant, B — good, © - fair, D - few, E - scarce, F - 
none) : 


1948 1949 1950 


saw 1 


Species 


E 


Lyc. pseudargiolus 
Gl. lygdamus 
Pl. saepiolus 
Pl, melissa 

Ev. amyntula 
Ine. polios 
Inc, augustinus 
Ine, niphon 

Ly. helloides 
dione 

thoe 

titus 
edwardsii 
ismeria 
nycteis 

« tharos 

Bol, toddi 
Speyeria spp. 
Van, cardui 
Coe, inornata 
Eup. cymela 
Cer, alope 

Col. philodice 
Col. eurytheme 
P, rapae 

P, occidentalis 
Er. icelus 

Er. brizo 

Er. juvenalis 
Th. pylades 
Pyr. communis 
Pol, themistocles 
O. garita 
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Remarks on summary: 


The Satyridae seem to be the only group that re- 
tained its abundance through the four period, The 
only apparent reason for the drop in abundance be- 
tween 1948 and 1949 is the fact that the fall of 
1948 and spring of 1949 were very dry, April 1949 
being a record dry month with only .016" precipita- 
tion, 1950 had a cool summer, The area covered in 
this report is largely that around Transcona, where 
Quelch collected regularly on an average of ten 
hours a week, He also collected at Birtle, Manitoba, 
from July 15 to 30, Birtle is 200 miles west of 
Winnipeg, Speyeria and B, toddi flew in fair num- 
bers, but other species were very scarce, He also 
collected at Kenora, Ontario, Aug. 4 and 5. Col- 
lecting was poor there also; only a few Hesperiidae 
were taken, 


In South Dakota the Remingtons collected in Cus- 
ter County on June 12-13, They reported: Euchloe 
olympia, fresh; Pieris sisymbrii, numerous less 
fresh ; Colias philodice, few, fresh; Euphydryas 
anicia, numerous and fairly fresh; Vanessa atalanta, 
several, fair; Nymphalis milberti, scarce; Incisalia 
augustinus and I, polios, both fresh and abundant; 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus, fresh but rather scarce; Ly- 
caeides sp., scarce; Pyrgus communis, numerous, fair; 
Isturgia sp., very abundant, fresh; Hemaris diffinis, 
one, fresh, 


MIDDLE 


Ronald Leuschner, Oak Park, Illinois, collected 
at Chappell, Deuel Co., Nebraska, July 22, and found 
the moths fairly swarming around a well-lit ice- 
cream stand. Schinia was the most abundant group: 
about 5 species were represented, with jaguarina by 
far the most common, There must have been over a 
hundred specimens on and around the building, Other 
families besides Phalaenidae were: Sphingidae, about 
3 Phlegethontius sextus; no Notodontidae noticed; a 
few Arctiidae, including 2 specimens of Euchaetias 
bolteri and 3 very small Apantesis (blakei?); the 
only Geometridae noticed was a Euchlaena obtusaria, 


On June 9 the Remingtons found: two Danaus 

plexippus at Shelton, Nebr.; at Grand Island Papilio 
laucus, Epargyreus clarus, and Everes comyntas 
fresh but scarce, and several worn Vanessa atalanta 
99; at Ogallala Lycaeides sp., Pholisora catullus, 
and Pyrgus communis numerous and just emerging. On 
June 10 in Banner Co, they found Mitoura siva ct 
very fresh, V, atalanta numerous, Lycaeides sp. and 
Hemaris diffinis scarce and fresh, and Euptoieta 
claudia less fresh, On June 11 in Sioux Co., Euphy- 
dryas bernadetta was abundant but many were worn; 
Lycaeides sp,, Oeneis varuna, and Colias philodice 
were fresh but scarce. 


In the Kansas-Oklahoma area collecting was on an 
average with past years, Climatic conditions were 
about average; thus most of the species appeared at 
about the usual time, Megathymus yuccae stallingsi 
again produced a good flight. Strymon ontario auto- 
lycus and S. falacer were abundant in the Norman 
area, together with Erynnis juvenalis and E, hora- 
tius. 
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SOUTH 


On May 13 Howell Daly and I collected in the 
Sherman to Gainsville area and found several interest- 
ing species, Thorybes confusis and daunus were fair- 
ly common as was Achalarus lyciades, These three spe- 
cies have never been found abundantly in Texas pre- 
viously, There were several other rather good species 
collected in that area, Strymon ontario autolycus, Am 
blyscirtes belli, Polites themistocles, and Erynnis 


baptisiae, 


During March, Daly and I found the collecting 
around Tyler in eastern Texas about the same as during 
the past three years, The small colony of Incisalia 
hadros in the Tyler State Park was still in evidence 
as about two dozen specimens were collected, Incisa- 
lia henrici was more abundant there than at any pre- 
vious time during my observation of that area, About 
a dozen specimens of Megathymus yuccae were collected 
either on the wing or in the pupal stage in the roots 
of Yucca louvisianensis, Several specimens of Hesperia 
metea licinus were collected, as well as Erynnis mar- 
tialis. The abundance of Papilio was about average 
as P, philenor and P, glaucus were common, 


In the Dallas area Daly and I found collecting on 
an average with past years, During March Incisalia 
henrici and Megathymus yuccae were fairly common, Am- 
blyscirtes belli and A. vialis were common during May 
and June. Cogia outis was rare as compared with past 
seasons, 


During October W. S. McAlpine made a collecting 
trip to the southern part of the state, He tried to 
locate specimens of Lephelisca rawsoni at New Braun- 
fels, as I had previously tried to do, but to no 
avail, as the area around New Braunfels had been very 
dry all during the summer, At Del Rio he found Lephe- 
lisca australis very abundant, Several other inter- 
esting species were collected. 


During the last of October W, J. Reinthal made a 
collecting trip along the Rio Grande from Laredo to 
Brownsville. Among the interesting species that he 
collected were several specimens of Strymon pastor, 
Other things collected in that area corresponded with 
specimens that I had found to be fairly constant in 
that area. 


During November Lowell Hulbirt collected around 
Brownsville and found that Lasaia sessilis, usually 
present, was absent from that area, however he found 
that Strymon pastor was more abundant that at any 
other time that he had collected there. He also 
caught some specimens of Atrytone eulogius, which has 
always been a rare and fine catch. 


During August I made a collecting trip to west 
and south Texas with fine results. In the Alpine area 
I found collecting very good as the autumn rains had 
already started, and in the canyons and low areas many | 
of the familiar species were present, A few specimens 
of Lephelisca were found near a stream of water eleven 
miles north of Alpine, Achalarus casica as well as 
Thorybes pylades were abundant, Several specimens of 
Papilio multicaudatus were observed as well as P, 
cresphontes, In the Chisos Mts., larvae of Megathymus 
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mariae were fairly common in Agave lecheguilla, 
There were few Lepidoptera on the wing in the Chisos 
Basin as conditions there were very dry. Five miles 
south of Marathon, near a large spring, several spe- 
cimens of Ancyloxypha arene were collected as well 
Eurema nicippe and Nathalis iole, At Del Rio, Le- 
phelisca australis was very abundant, as fifty-five 
specimens were collected in a half hour, lLerodea 
julia and Amblyscirtes celia were on an average with 
past years, A small colony of Megathymus smithi was 
discovered east of San Antonio, I had been search- 


ing for this colony for the past fifteen years and 
thus was happy to discover it, Because of the ex- 
treme dryness other Lepidoptera were scarce near San 
Antonio, At New Braunfels I searched for Lephelisca 
rawsoni but saw none because the small canyon where 

I had previously collected this species was complete- 
ly burned up by the drought, 

Contributors:HV.Daly; L.H,Hulbirt; R. Leuschner; 
W.S.McAlpine; C.S.Quelch; W.J.Reinthal; C,L.Remington; 
D.B.Stallings, 


5. CENTRAL - MISSOURI TO WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH TO ONTARIO 


by P.S. Remington, Jr. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


This year replies were received from 25 collec- 
tors in this zone, a much better return than last 
year. As a general summary, it might be said that 
collecting was much better this year than last, even 
though there were very heavy and prolonged rains 
throughout much of the zone in the spring and early 
summer, Papilio were perhaps less common than in 
other years, but most other butterflies were fairly 
abundant. For the moths, there seems to be pretty 
definite agreement that Saturniidae and Sphingidae 
are becoming less common year by year, but Noctuidae, 
Geometridae, and the microlepidoptera remain plenti- 
ful. 


Starting with the northern tier of states, all 
correspondents agree that the winter was very severe, 
temperatures went down to =52° F, at Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, with heavy snowfall, In general the 
spring was cold and wet, a condition which persisted 
into the summer, and there was an early fall freeze. 


MINNESOTA 


Tveten, from Kiester, found the summer collect- 
ing very poor, While this may be due in part to the 
cold weather, he thinks it may be due also to the 
extensive weed spraying. He has noticed a steady 
decline of butterflies in southern Minnesota in re- 
cent years, Pieris rapae and Colias philodice were 
about the only species noted in this predominantly 
agricultural area, On a trip to the north, around 
Cook, on Aug.3, he found Boloria titania grandis 
very abundant on swampy roads through dense woods, 
and also found Nymphalis antiopa, N. jzalbum, Colias 
interior, and Pieris napi, He caught one specimen 
of Feniseca tarquinius, two Lycaena epixanthe, and 
saw many worn Speyeria atlantis, 


Merritt, of Kentucky, also collected in Minneso- 
ta this summer, On August 26, between Hibbing and 
Big Falls, he collected in addition to those species 
reported by'Tveten, Cercyonis alope, Danaus plexip- 
pus, Speyeria aphrodite, Boloria selene, B, toddi, 
Polygonia comma, P, faunus, P. progne, P, gracilis(?), 
Nymphalis milberti, Vanessa atalanta, Limenitis ar- 
themis, L, archippus. He found the dominant butter- 


flies to be L. arthemis, N, milberti, and the Poly- 
gonias, This dominance continued into Ontario, but 
both Nymphalis became even more abundant, 


WISCONSIN 


Four collectors reported from this state, Sie- 
ker found 1951 very much like 1950, Glaucopsyche 
lygdamus is becoming a little more common at Madison, 
The usual Erynnis were not found, Colias was common 
from early May on, C. eurytheme being dominant at 
first, but C, philodice outnumbering it five to one 
as the season progressed. In Door County Plebeius 
saepiolus reappeared after an absence of 13 years, 
Three species of Strymon were abundant this year - 
S. acadica, S. edwardsi, S. falacer, Pieris napi 
was taken sparingly, flying with P. rapae which 
seems to be invading the coniferous forests too, The 
usual satyrids were about as common as usual, Nym- 
phalidae not so common, Sieker found Danaus plexip- 
pus very abundant this year, but was not able to ob- 
serve migration, 


Of moths, Sieker reports the lilac and grape 
feeders (Sphingidae) practically absent, In June 
and July Ceratomia undulosa was the dominant Sphin- 
gid and there were sone Smerinthus jamaicensis and 
Cressonia juglandis, One notable capture was sever=- 
al Sphinx eremitus, the first seen in ten years, Sa- 
turniids were almost lacking, just a few Hyalophora 
cecropia and Antheraea polyphemus, Catocala had an 
interesting season: two rarities taken were C. semi- 
relicta and C. angusi; also taken were C. cerogama, 
C, briseis, C, relicta, C. retecta, C, unijuga, C. 
nuptialis, A curious fact was the absence of C. ca- 
ra, formerly half the season's catch of Catocala. 


Koerber, collecting in the eastern part of the 
state, reports that the severe winter was followed 
by a scarcity of the following species: Speyeria cy- 
bele (scarce and small), Limenitis astyanax, Papilio 
glaucus, P, polyxenes, and Vanessa cardui (both the 
latter missing). The Monarch migration started in 
his area in mid-August and continued to its climax 
in early October, His most unusual catch was a fe- 
male Limenitis arthemis near Plymouth on Sept.3, It 
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is seldom found so far south in Wisconsin, 


Arnhold, in more northern Wisconsin, found Coli- 
as philodice and C. eurytheme as plentiful as usual, 
but Pieris napi - usually a rarity - was more common 
than P. rapae. He recalls seeing a few Euchloe oly 
pia in May. Near Hayward he took a number of Limen- 
itis arthemis and saw Boloria selene, Moths seemed 
to be scarce, He caught Catocala briseis on Sept.3 
and raised a few C, amestris from the larva. 


MICHIGAN 


Five collectors responded, Beebe, at Ecorse, 
reports that the first half of the collecting season 
was poor but the last half good, giving an average 
year. A procession of Papilio appeared, perhaps as 
migrants, as follows: P, glaucus on May 24, P. po- 
lyxenes on May 25, and P. cresphontes on June 29, A 
worn specimen of Danaus plexippus was seen on June 
10 and a fresh one on June 23. Southward migration 
began on July 29 and continued to Oct, 25. Eurema 
lisa, a rarity this far north, was seen on Aug. 20. 
Beebe found the moth collecting very good this year 
with several new state records established, The ap- 
pearance of some species known only from Colorado 
was noteworthy. One of the features of this year 
was the infestation of the forest tent caterpillar, 


Malacosoma disstria in a broad belt from Minnesota 
through Wisconsin and Michigan and into northern On- 
tario. Railway trains were delayed as the locomo- 
tives could not gain traction on account of the bo- 
dies of the crushed larvae and auto travel was also 
dangerous (see Life magazine). This recalls a simi- 
lar outbreak of Hyalophora cecropia in Wayne County, 
Michigan, in 1933-35. 


Nielsen collected extensively in Lake, Osceola 
and Mecosta counties in the north central part of 
the lower peninsula, Three species of Incisalia 
were taken in May: I. irus, I. niphon, I. augusti- 
nus, Also Erynnis icelus, E. juvenalis, and Hesper-= 
ia metea (only one). One specimen of Oeneis chryxus 
strigulosus was taken in open jack pine plain on May 
23 in Lake county. On June 15 he took Lycaeides ar- 

ognomon, Papilio glaucus, Euptychia cymela, Eryn- 

nis martialis, Papilio troilus, Melitaea harrisii, 
Hemaris thysbe, In Osceola county in early July Ni- 
elsen took Lycaena thoe, Strymon liparops, S. acadi- 
ca, Lethe portlandia, L. eurydice, Euvhydryas phae- 
ton, Polites peckius, Atrytone logan, Feniseca tar- 

uinius, Ceratomia undulosa. On July 23 he observed 
Strymon titus, S. liparops, Pieris protodice, Lycae- 
na phlaeas, Lycaenopsis argiolus, Wallengrenia otho, 
Atrytone ruricola, From July 10 to August 23 Spey 
eria cybele, S. aphrodite, and Boloria selene were 
numerous, Nymphalis milberti was seen in great num- 
bers on August 9 resting on thistle and goldenrod, 
Also very common was Everes comyntas. Hesperia leo- 
nardus was abundant in late August, Papilio marcel- 
lus very scarce, 


In Mecosta county on June 17 Nielsen collected 
Hesperia sassacus, Poanes hobomok and its dimorphic 
female, Danaus plexippus, and one male Hyalophora 
promethea, On July 4 he collected Cercyonis alope 

ephele, Lethe eurydice, Phyciodes tharos, md Poli- 


tes manataagua., On Aug.11 one Strymon liparops was 
seen, also Pieris napi. Sugaring at Chippewa Lake 
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in late August produced Catocala antinympha, C, re- 
licta, and C, concumbens, A day of collecting in 


Lenawee County July 14 yielded Hemaris diffinis, Pa- 
ilio marcellus, Paonias myops, Smerinthus jamaicen- 
sis (last two at light), On Oct.12 in Montcalm Coun- 
ty Nielsen took Lycaena helloides and Pyrgus commun- 

is. 


Voss collected in Emmet and Cheboygan Counties. 
He made some studies of Incisalia during the middle 
of May in the latter county and found I, augustinus, 
I. polios, and I. niphon all common on the jack-pine 
plains, I, polios and I, augustinus common in dry 
aspen woods, and augustinus also found in sphagnum 
bogs. Two new records for Cheboygan County were 
Glaucopsyche lygdamus and Pyrgus centaureae on May 
13, the latter in a sphagnum bog, The summer seemed 
abnormally cool and wet, Colias interior was very 
abundant, and he took an apparent hybrid female be- 


tween between C, interior and C. philodice, Lycaena 
epixanthe was common in bogs in July, Hesperia lav- 


rentina common near Mackinaw City in late August 
along with Strymon liparops and S, falacer (the last 
two rare). Danaus plexippus was at least as abun- 
dant as the preceding season. Voss, like Nielsen, 
reports Nymphalis milberti to be very common this 
year. Apparently it was a milberti year, Euchloe 
olympia was a new record for Presque Isle County on 
May 14. 


Clench, collecting near Ypsilanti, reports that 
collecting was much better this year than in the 
past three years. More species and larger numbers 
were observed, many of which were only rarely en- 
countered before or not at all, Emergences were 
roughly on time, the most notable exception being 
Thorybes pylades, which was a full two weeks early, 
Clench's observations are so helpful that they are 
here given in full and might serve as a model for 
other collectors who report on a succession of years 
in the same area: 

1. Species appearing earlier than usual, by 
about 1 week, except as noted, with their observed 
frequency: Colias philodice (early by only 3-4 days 
if at all; about usual numbers); Strymon falacer 
(very common, about as in 1950); Strymon caryaev 
(slightly commoner, but still very scarce) ; Everes 
comyntas gen. I (commoner than usual); Thorybes py- 
lades (early by 2-3 weeks, about usual numbers) . 

2. Species appearing on time, with frequencies: 
Pieris protodice gen. II (commoner than usual); Le- 
the portlandia (commoner); Speyeria cybele (common- 
er); Strymon acadica (commoner) ; Lycaenopsis argio= 
lus gen. I (commoner); same, gen. II (usual numbers) ; 
Everes comyntas gen, II (commoner); Lycaena thoe 

commoner) ; Thymelicus lineola (commoner, about 
equal to numbers in 1948); Polites peckius (common- 
er); Pholisora catullus (not seen in area reported 
until about 2 weeks later than normal, but in an ad- 
jacent county was seen on time). 

3. Species appearing later than usual, all by 
about one week, with frequencies: Pieris rapae gen.I 
(commoner? — less than 1948, however) ; Cercyonis 
alope (commoner); Euptychia cymela (commoner); Ly- 
caena helloides, gens, I and II (more than '49 and 
150, less than '48); Poanes hobomok (usual numbers). 

4. Other species, not reported above, scarcer 
than usual: Papilio polyxenes; Lethe eurydice. 

5. Other species, not reported above, more abun- 
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dant than usual: Ancyloxypha numitor (not observed 
before); Boloria toddi (abeent in most years); Eryn- 
nis sp. (usually very scarce or absent, several tak- 
en, more seen), 

6. Species normally present, but absent this 
year: Pieris protodice gen, I (though gen.II was ob- 
served, see above); Strymon melinus and S, liparops 
(never anything but rare, their capture is more an 
accident than anything else). 

7. Miscellaneous observations and noteworthy 
captures: Strymon acadica, fairly common in a newly 
found field; especially interesting was the rather 
large number of mated pairs (4-5 of them, late P.M., 
July 22); Atrytone logan (first record for area, se- 
veral between July 15 and July 22); Speyeria aphro- 
dite (first record for the area, perfect, July 24); 
Lethe portlandia was much more abundant than ever be- 
fore seen here or elsewhere; Euptychia cymela appears 
to have a partial second brood here, as over the last 
four years specimens taken around July 1 are quite 
perfect, long after the insect has been flying; Li- 
menitis archippus female and L. astyanax females were 
both seen to oviposit on the same Populus tree. 


P.S. Remington, returning through the upper pen- 
insula from a trip to Alaska, observed a fresh Nym- 
phalis j-album near Iron Mountain, on August 4. 


ONTARIO 


Romine visited the Parry Sound district July 15- 
23 and enjoyed taking some unfamiliar species: Pier- 
is napi, Speyeria atlantis, Cercyonis alope nephele, 
Polygonia faunus, Limenitis arthemis (all battered), 
and the moth Ctenucha virginica, 


Merritt collected briefly in Ontario in late Au- 
gust. He noticed especially the great abundance of 
Nymphalig milberti, "Wherever flowers were blooming 
by the roadside, milberti could be had by the doz- 
ens." Near Rushing River he took a pair of Lycaena 


helloides, a worn Strymon titus, and a worn Erynnis 
persius (?), the only skipper he saw in Ontario. 


OHTO 


Mrs. Chase reported rather fully on collecting 
in Richland, Marion and Crawford counties. As in 
previous years, she has successfully reared many 
species of moths and butterflies. She found that 
many of the formerly common Saturniids and Sphingids 
have become rare or absent in her area, Hyalophora 
promethea had a rather good summer; Actias luna was 
scarce, On Oct,12 a neighbor brought to her a live 
female Thysania zenobia, a rare catch, The Chases 
and Romine sugared on Sept,3 in Marion County and 
took Catocala vidua, retecta, relicta, amatrix, cara, 
angusi, epione, paleo » innubens, and others, Ro- 
mine notes that "in spite of the worst winter here 
on record (1950-51) the Catocala seemed quite normal 
in number of species and specimens", and Mrs, Chase 
also notes that "1951 was a fairly good summer fol- 
lowing a severe winter in contrast to almost no bugs 
in 1950 following a mild winter."' Perhaps the an- 
swer is that the severe winter killed off the ene- 
mies of Lepidoptera, 
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Mrs, Chase succeeded in rearing larvae of Papilio 
marcéllus,and noted a slight difference in some of 
the larvae resulting in two kinds of pupae — brow 
ones which hibernated, and green ones which emerged 
in 14 days, the summer form with long tails. A not- 
able catch for Ohio was several Achalarus lyciades 
in late June, a new record for all three counties, 

At the same time she found Melitaea nycteis, Lethe 
eurydice, Lycaena thoe, Strymon titug. In an exten- 
sive swamp in Troy Township, Richland County, Lethe 
eurydice was swarming, as well as Euphydryas phaeton, 
There is no Turtle Head (Chelone glabra) in this 
swamp, but larvae were found on Pentstemon. All were 


parasitized, Nymphalis milberti was very common here 
too. N. antiopa was scarce, but quite common were 


Speyeria cybele, S, aphrodite, Boloria toddi, Limen- 
itis archippus; Speyeria idalia was missing. 


Welling sent a most detailed and helpful summary 
of collecting in Lake County, species by species. 
One interesting fact in his report is a description 
of a small patch of rough, tall grass approximately 
75 feet by 15 feet, in which two rare Hesperiids 
were found, Atrytone dion and A, conspicua. They 
were not found outside the borders of this patch any- 
where, Welling's list of 50 species of butterflies 
and 134 species of moths from his area is on file in 
the Society's Field Season Summary files at Yale for 
those interested. Species seen in 1950 but not 1951 
were Euptychia mitchelli, Eurema lisa, one melanic 
female of Papilio glaucus, rare in Ohio, Atalopedes 
campestris, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Preston collected 25 species of Rhopalocera in 
Randolph, Tucker, and Preston Counties from July 7- 
11, when the most abundant species were Speyeria cy- 
bele, Boloria toddi, Polites verna, 


KENTUCKY 


Monroe and Merritt both observed fewer butter- 
flies than in the previous three years, following a 
winter more severe than usual, No large migration 
of Danaus plexippus was observed. Both collectors 
searched for Lephelisca borealis again, but saw only 
one, The area where it has been found in Oldham 
County is being destroyed for collecting through 
construction, Monroe found four species new to the 
state at Mammoth Cave National Park: Erynnis marti- 
alis, Amblyscirtes hegon, Poanes hobomok, and Auto- 
chton cellus, He found Euphydryas phaeton common in 
marshes in Knox and Perry Counties, A trip to Black 
Mountain, elevation 4100 ft., yielded nothing not 
found elsewhere, In southwestern Kentucky in late 
September he found Euptoieta claudia very abundant, 
and several Feniseca tarquinius, Another state re- 
cord, from Marshall County, was Erynnis zarucco. 
Merritt observed Incisalia henrici to be very common 
this year where it had previously seemed to be quite 
local, Melitaea nycteis was also more common than 
previously, He noted that the early spring butter- 
flies were scarce. No Anthocharis genutia appeared 
this year, Also Papilio marcellus, Incigalia niphon, 


and Lycaenopsis argiolus were scarce, Erynnis of 
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various species (icelus, brizo, juvenalis, persius) 


were rare. One would see dozens where in previous 
years there were hundreds, Merritt reports finding 
Speveria diana, S. cybele, and S. aphrodite flying 
together in Bell County, Ridge State Forest, alti- 
tude 2200 ft, on July 2, He also observed S. diana 
on Black Mt. 


INDIANA 


The only report from this state is from Leusch- 
ner, At Turkey Run he took Mitoura gryneus, Phycio- 
des tharos, Everes comyntas, and Papilio philenor, 
At Clifty Falls Park he noted a fresh male Speyeria 
eybele on June 7, a full month before they appear in 
Chicago. On June 15 he found Lycaeides melissa "com 
mon all over northern Indiana", He found hundreds 
of larvae of Hemileuca maia on the great willow mea- 
dows of Schererville, although over half of them 
were feeding on scrub poplar, Several fresh Lethe 
eurydice were seen, Another trip to Hesseville in 
early July turned up a fresh colony of Strymon titus 
and some female Speyeria cybele, also Lethe eurydice, 
Strymon edwardsii (common), S. gcadica (scarce), but 
the many fine Hesperiidae which were found here at 
this time in 1949 were lacking. Leuschner also col=- 
lected a great many moths in forest-collecting at 
lights, beginning at Turkey Run on May 18, when he 
found mostly Geometridae. Another trip there on 
June 4-8 found more Notodontidae as well as Geome= 
tridae, At Clifty Falls, about one-half mile off 
the Ohio River, lights were set up on the wooded 
banks of a deep chasm, The moths flew all night, 
from 8 to 5 a.m. About 500 specimens were taken 
each night, not including worn specimens of micros. 
The Notodontidae made up the greatest share of the 
catch, Again Geometers made up a good part of the 
catch, but there were also many fine Acronicta, of 
species quite different from those in Urbana, Ill. 
Among the larger moths Actias luna was commonest. 
Arctiidae were poorly represented. Clifty Falls was 
revisited Sept.8-11, when the Catocala season was in 
full swing. In contrast to normal Chicago collect~ 
ing, C. amatrix and cara were definitely rare and 
poor, perhaps past their peak; C. vidua accounted 
for about 3/4 of all taken. Leuschner revisited 
Turkey Run on July 8-9 and found an entirely differ- 
ent fauna, Anisota stigma and Panapoda rufimargo 
were the most common moths, along with Sabulodes 
transversata and Abbottana clemataria. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO AREA, Five collectors sent reports, two 
in great detail, Woodcock has completed three sea- 
sons of collecting moths at lights in his own back- 
yard in Chicago, starting early in spring and ending 
late in the fall, checking every night. He is now 
able to list nearly 300 species of moths and micros 
taken at this one spot, A complete report has been 
prepared for later publication. Kistner, in a dif- 
ferent section of Chicago, also collected moths at 
lights from May 1 to Sept.1, although some of his 
spots were in forests, He lists about 50 species of 
moths, An unusual capture was a specimen of Utethe- 
isa bella taken in the middle of the Chicago Loop at 
light. He took Catocala minuta on July 11, the 
first record for the Chicago area, Kistner also 
collected the normal butterfly population of his 
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area at River Grove in May and June and at Shiller 
Park in July. At the latter place he reports Aster- 
ocampa celtis, not reported by others, At Park 
Ridge on Sept.9 he took Lycaena helloides and one 
fresh male Melitaea nycteis, indicating a partial 
second brood of this species, 

Hayes reports two broods of Apantegis vittata 
coming to lights, the first June 1-18, the second 
August 16-30, with the second more plentiful. He 
writes that Nymphalis antiopa was so common in late 
August that it got in the way of the collector, He 
observed Danaus plexippus very common in the city 
Sept.18-20 on their early fall migration, The last 
one was seen Nov.2,. 

Leuschner reports that an early highlight of the 
season was the capture of Euchloe olympia and Inci- 
salia polios on May 12 near Waukegan, the latter 
"numerous almost beyond comprehension," At Urbana 
the moth collecting began with Palaeacrita vernata 
on Mar.3, Acronicta was well represented there in 
April and A. lobeliae was the most common species, 
where A, interrupta had been last year, 


ALTON AREA, Lauck found 1951 a banner year for 
collecting. Due to the late, cold, and wet spring 
the early species were ten days later than usual, 
By the second week of June everything was flying on 
schedule. The excessive rainfall kept pastures and 
fields green and provided an abundance of Lepidopte- 
ra all summer and fall, At Marquette State Park 
near Grafton on April 21 he took glaucus, P. 
troilus, P. marcellus, Anthocharis genutia, Strymon 
melinus, Incisalia henrici, Thorybes bathyllus, Er- 
ynnis persius, E, martialis, Amblyscirtes vialis. 
Another trip to this spot on June 9 found Colias eu- 
rytheme swarming, with Pieris protodice and P. rapae. 
Lethe portlandia, Euptychia cymela, Cercyonis alope, 
Feniseca tarquinius, Strymon falacer were also pre= 
sent, In his garden a number of larvae of Agraulis 
vanillae and Euptoieta claudia were observed feeding 
on Passion Vine and several Sphingidae laid eggs on 
his Snow Ball bushes, During late July and early 
August many Papilio cresphontes were seen on the pur- 
ple Iron Weed. Piasa Creek swarmed with Limenitis 
astyanax and L. archippus, as well as Nymphalis an- 
tiopa. Hundreds of Eurema lisa, Colias, and Natha~ 
lis iole were present around mud puddles, Phoebis 
sennae was strongly flying over the hills and Precis 
lavinia and Pyrgus communis were common on asters. 
The notable catch on Oct.14 was one Strymon m-albun, 
a great rarity so far north, 


MISSOURI 


This co-ordinator found the same conditions as 
Lauck found at Alton, which is only 25 miles from 
St. Louis, Where I usually find Anthocharis genutia 
by April 10, this year I saw none until May 11. 
Trips to favorite spots in Jefferson County produced 
no Atrytonopsig hianna or Hesperia metea and only 
one Mitoura gryneus. Euchloe olympia was absent for 
the third straight year, and even Incisalia henrici 
was scarce, Practically no Erynnis brizo, juvenalis, 
or persius were seen, Then "the rains descended and 
the floods came." I left on Jure28 for a six weeks 
trip to Alaska and barely got through Kansas on the 
way. In late August a trip through the Ozark Mts, 
of south-central Missouri produced very few Lepidop- 
tera, A notable capture in Kirkwood on August 19 
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was a specimen of Lephelisca muticum, There must be 
at least two broods of this scarce insect here as I 
have taken it in June, Aug., and Sept, An interest- 
ing and unusual sight on Aug.19 in Kirkwood was a 
veritable flying circus of butterflies around a 
group of elm trees in a woodland pasture where seve- 
ral of the trees were exuding sap, There were seve- 
ral species involved, including various Polygonia, 
Asterocampa, Vanessa, Limenitis, and possibly others, 


On June 8 in Linn County, C.L. and J.E. Reming- 
ton found: Euptychia cymela, Lycaenopsis pseudargio- 


lus, Speyeria cybele, and Ancyloxypha numitor abun- 
dant and fresh; Thorybes pylades, T, bathyllus and 
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Polygonia interrogationis (both forms) numerous 
but rather worn; and one worn specimen of Danaus 


plexippus. 


Contributors: F, R. Arnhold; R, Beebe; M,L, Bris- 
tol; Mrs. Hazel Chase; H. K, Clench; L,. W. Grie- 
wisch; J.B. Hayes; Mrs, Vonta P, Hynes; DH, Kist- 
ner; T. Koerber; A. G, Lauck; R, Leuschner; J. R. 
Merritt; B, L. Monroe; M.C, Nielsen; F. W. Pres- 
ton; C, L, and J. E, Remington; R. Romine; W.E, 
Sieker; J,L, Tveten; E.G, Voss; E, C, Welling; 

H, E, Woodcock, 


a, 


6, SOUTHEAST - FLORIDA TO LOUISIANA, NORTH TO ARKANSAS AND MARYLAND 


by Ralph L, Chermock 
University, Alabama 


The report on the southeastern section has insuf& 
ficient data to draw any broad conclusions. The 
season was apparently somewhat variable, but the a= 
vailable information does not include summaries of 
climatic variations, or comparisons of the fauna 
with previous years, to provide a basis for analysis, 
However, the following information might be useful 
for comparison with previous or subsequent seasonal 
summaries, 


Nicolay, collecting in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D.C., from June 20 to the end of the year, made 
observations on butterflies there, Very few butter- 
flies were on wing from June 20 to Aug.1, with many 
species scarcer than would normally be expected. 
However, the season improved later in the year, Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of July, he collected near 
Norfolk, Va., where collecting was excellent. The 
following species were relatively common: Atrytone 
dukesi; Poanes viator; Amblyscirtes textor; A. caro- 
lina; Hylephila phyleus; Papilio glaucus; P, marcel- 
lus; Everes comyntas; Lycaenopsis argiolus; Strymon 
cecrops; Limenitis arthemis astyanax; Vanessa vir- 
giniensis; and Phyciodes tharos. Freshly emerged 
specimens of Atrytone dion, Lerema accius, and Ancy- 
loxypha numitor were on wing at this time. During 
the last week of August he collected the same area 
again and found A, gukesi (believed to be second 
brood); A. dion; A. logan; A. ruricola; P. viator; 
P. yehl; P. zabulon; Polites verna; L, accius; Wal- 
lengrenia otho; A, textor; Atlides halesus; P, glau- 
cus; and P, polyxenes, 


Smith, collecting at Newnan, Georgia, submitted 
a list of dates for the first observed appearance 
of 42 species of Rhopalocera during 1951, including: 
Papilio polyxenes - Mar.25; P, troilus - Mar.26; 
P. marcellus - Mar.25 and May 19; P, philenor = Apr, 
1; Eurema nicippe - Feb.24; E. lisa - June 1; E. dai- 
ra - Aug.10; Phoebis eubule - Mar.25; Colias eury- 
theme - Feb,25; Zerene cesonia - Apr.l; Euptychia 
hermes - Apr.29; E, gemma - Mar.25; Cercyonis pe- 
gala carolina - July 6; Phyciodes tharos — Mar, 24; 


Vanessa virginiensis - 


Precis lavinia - Apr.10; Limenitis arthe- 


Danaus plexippus — Apr.13; 
Incisalia irus - Apr.28; 


Melitaea gorgone - Apr.29; 
Mar.22; 
mis astyanax - Apr.28; 
Strymon melinus - Mar,2; 
Feniseca tarquinius - Mar.26; Everes comyntas - 
Mar.23; Lycaenopsis argiolus - Mar.2; Epargyreus 
clarus - Apr.11; Thorytes pylades - Apr.29; TI. 
bathyllus - Apr.1; Pyrgus communis - June 17; Pho- 
lisora hayhurstii - July 5; P. catullus - Apr.28; 
Erynnis martialis - Mar.31; Hesperia metea - Apr. 
29; Problema byssus - June 15; and Atrytonopsis hi- 


anna = Apr.29. 


Kimball, collecting in the vicinity of Sarasota, 
Florida, sends’ the following records of moths from 
that area: Nola lagunculariae; Afrida notatis*; 
Prodenia sunia*; Catabena esula; Xanthoptera auri- 
fera*; Metaleura alibinea*; Tolype minta; Chloro- 
chlamys paularia*; Microgonia cubana*; Heterocampa 
cubana; Lamprosema schistisemalis*; Syngamia titiu- 
sa*; Nacoleia hampsoni; Argyria diplomochlalis*; 
Palatka nymphaella; Aristotelia corallina*; Emprora 
argentilineella*, Species marked with an aster- 
isk appear to be new records for North America, - 
E.G.M, } 


Davidson sends the following notes on collect-— 
ing in central Florida: "The unusually cold winter 
of 1950-51 appeared to have a profound effect upon 
butterflies in Central Florida, Whereas many spe- 
cfes were on wing during the two preceding winters, 
practically none was flying for nearly two months 
following the cold snap at Thanksgiving time in 
1950. A few Precis lavinia, an occasional Phoebis 
sennae, Euptychia hermes, and Danaus plexippus were 
all that were seen, Heliconius charitonius did not 
show up before summer, April brought good flights 
of Papilio palamedes, P, mrcellus, Eurema lisa; Ze- 
rene cesonia, Euptychia areolata, Phyciodes tharos; 
P, phaon, Strymon cecrops, Polites vibex, Wallengren- 
ia otho, Atrytone arogos, and Atrytonopsis loamii, 
By September, it appeared that the leeway had been 
made up, and with a few exceptions populations were 
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strong. No individuals of Atlides halesus or St 


mon m-album were seen, and among the skippers, sub- 
normal numbers were noted in Lerodea eufala, Lerema 
accius, Panoquina ocala, and Erynnis spp, At salt 
water on Merritt Island, there was a scarcity of As- 
cia monuste and Panoquina panoquin, but a good late 
flight of Hemiargus ceraunus, The year proved to be 
a good one for Eurema nicippe and the Papilios, Pj- 
eris rapae swarmed about the cabbage fields near 
Sanford in May. In October, a strong concentration 
of the larvae of Papilio polyxenes was noted on the 
umbellifer Oxypolis filiformis. Erinnyis ello was 
relatively scarce, and a few larvae of Pholus fasci- 
atus and the oak-feeding Datana were seen, 


Epstein collected in southern Florida from Oct, 
14-25, and sent the following notes, He found the 
following species common: Danaus gilippus; D., plex- 
ippus; Heliconius charitonius; ulis vant 21ae3 
Phyciodes phaon; Anartia jatrophae local); $ Strymon 
cecrops; S. melinus; Pap Papilio cresphontes; P, palame- 
des; P. polydama g (local); Phoebis sennae; P. agari- 
the; Eurema aI: 5 Ascia monuste; " Appias drusilla 
(local); Phocides batabano; Urbanus proteus; Pyrgus 

ichtus; and Lerema accius. The following species 
were less abundant to rare: Dryas julia; Euptoieta 
claudia; Phyciodes frisia; Marpesia petreus; Anaea 
floridalis; Limenitis archippus; Papilio glaucus; 
Phoebis philea; Eurema lisa; E. daira; St m-al- 
bum; S. martialis; Polygonus lividus; and Copaeodes 
minima, 


In central Alabama, 1951 produced the poorest 
collecting season in four years, This was probably 
partially due to an exceptionally cold winter, which 
extended far into the spring, and to a somewhat av—- 
erage late spring and early summer, followed by a 
three-month drought which extended into October. 
Winter came early, resulting in a short autumn, But- 
terflies which are normally characteristic of the 
early spring were relatively scarce or absent. How- 
ever, the late spring fauna was somewhat better mee 


average. Euphydryas phaeton, Melitaea gorgone, M. 
nycteis, and Megathymus yuccae were were recorded for the 


fy 
7. NORTHEAST - DELAWARE AND PENNSYLVANIA NORTH TO SOUTHERN QUEBEC 


by Sidney A. Hessel 
Woodmere, N, Y. 


Based on reports from 24 contributors evidence 
is not at hand to indicate any abrupt change in the 
Lepidoptera population as a whole. The reports seem 
to reflect local experiences as to human interfer- 
ences and weather conditions, A.general trend is, 
of course, apparent that the progressive reclamation 
of the land for agriculture, industry, and residence, 
the draining of the swamps, the broadcast use of 
chemicals in pest control, and the intentional and 
unintentional burning of waste areas are localizing 
many Lepidoptera populations in the area, Most dates 
of first capture, especially of early species, run 
one to two weeks ahead of 1950 but behind 1949 by 
perhaps comparable amounts, 


Except for Danaus Ss, migrants were 
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first time from the Tuscaloosa area during this 
iod., The extended drought resulted in a very p 
summer season, with even the commonest butterfl: 
being relatively scarce, During the fall, B 
nicippe, E, lisa, Phoebis sennae, Euptychia herme; 
Lethe portlandia, and Lerema acciug had good 
flights, These were soon stopped by early cold — 
spells, and very few butterflies were on wing du 
the winter months, 


Freeman sent the following notes on colle 
in Arkansas: "During the first of June, the f 
ing species were normal as to occurrence and 


fairly common: ores melinus; S. falacer; 
scirtes vialis; A. linda; Polites thenistoclens 
P, manataaqua, the following were normal, wh 


usually rather scarce: Speyeria diana; sau 
Lethe portlandia; and Strymon ontario, The fo 
ing appeared during early June; however the no 


time is during July: Strymon liparops and_Po 
verna, During the period from July 19 to Aug.3, 
following species of Rhopalocera were found in 
mal numbers, which is commonly: Thorybes pyle 
confusis; IT, bathyllus; Amblyscirtes vialis; 4A 
li; Achalarus lyciades; Epargyreus clarus; 
l'herminieri; Erynnis martialis; E. horatius 
sora catullus; P, hayhurstii; Pyrgus communis; 
lopedes campestris; Polites manataaqua; > 
Strymon melinus; Euptychia gemma; . 
mela; Papilio philenor; P, polyxenes; P 
laucus; Phyciodes tharos; Precis lavinia; V: 
atalanta; Limenitis arthemis s asty 3; Nathe 
Eurema Te Colias eurytheme; 3; and Zerene ce 
Dolba hylaeus, Herse cingulata, Phlegethoneaam 
tus and quinquemaculatus, Celerio lineata, X 
tersa, and Hemaris thysbe and diffinis were co 
A few specimens mens of Cressonia juglandis were col] 
ed around lights. % 


Contributors: W. M. Davidson; H. Epstein; 
Freeman; C, P, Kimball; S, S, Nicolay; M, 
Smith, 


scarce, though no more so than in 1950. There 
a few records only of Vanessa cardui and none, 
cept in the southern part of the area, of Phoe 
sennae eubule, The Monarch, on the other hand 
came early, stayed late, and flew in good numb 
Some very notable migrating concentrations wer 
seen on the Conn, shore and on Long Island, T 
numbers appearsd to represent an increase well « 
the 1950 population, though by no means equal to 
maximum years, The earliest date observed as Api 
and the latest Nov.29, both Orient L,I, (Latham 
Among the moths a few Sphingidae typical of mo 
southern areas were taken, but they were scarce 
were Alabama argillacea and Anticarsia gemma 
Sunira bicol bicolorago, as infrequent as the rasa 

two in 1949 and 1950, was in abundance, % 
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Reported from Conn, at greatly increased levels 
were Cingilia catenaria (adults at light and day- 


flying), Alsophila pometaria, and Alypia octomacula- 
ta (larvae, but not as bad as 1950), 


Temperatures in the late fall of 1950 were gene- 
rally above normal in the Northeastern area with 
greatest plus departures in the northern and north- 
eastern U.S.A., southeastern Canada and the Maritime 
Provinces, Precipitation was also above normal, hea- 
viest in western Pa,, northern Me., and the Canadian 
area, except for northern N.S, There was a great 
storm in late November, a combination of heavy rain, 
storm tides, flash floods, and winds of whole gale 
to hurricane force, This occurred as a suddenly in- 
tensified disturbance from the southern Appalachian 
highlands moving north and northwest, the most vio~ 
lent storm of its kind on record, Although spared 
the unseasonal cold and snow to the westward by the 
inflow of warm moist marine air, New England had se- 
vere gale and flood damage. Two inches of rainfall 
were recorded over a large part of New England on 
the night of Nov.25-26, and four to six inches fell 
in some places in a three-day period. Winds were 
generally worse inland than at the sea-coast. New 
England recorded its second wettest and fourth warm- 
est November in its sixty-three years of records. 


December, January, and February continued the 
trend of the earlier season with temperatures 2-6 
degrees above normal in northeast U.S. and from 5 
degrees in southeast Canada to 8-10 degrees over No- 
va Scotia, Rain and snowfall were about normal ex- 
cept in western and southeastern N.Y., N.J., south- 
eastern Pa,, Md., and Del., where they were light, 
and along the coastal areas in Canada, where they 
were somewhat above normal, 


Above mean temperatures 
spring, from plus 2 degrees (Md., Pa., Del.) to 4 
degrees (coastal Me.) and 5 degrees (Maritime Pro- 
vinces), Rainfall was near normal, somewhat light- 
er in east-central Pa., eastern Md. and Del., and 
above normal in N.B,. 


continued throughout the 


Summer temperatures were about normal, somewhat 
warmer in the Middle Atlantic states and N.E, coast 
and cooler in interior Pa. and New York state, Vt., 
N.H., and Que, Rainfall was spotty with average or 
plus amounts over most areas, slightly below normal 
in southern New England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
and most of the Canadian area except southern Que., 
and N.B,, where it was above normal. 


Fall temperatures were above normal throughout 
New ftngland, northern N,Y., and in the coastal area 
from southeastern N.Y. to Del. and eastern Md.; a 
few degrees cooler than mean temperatures prevailed 
in the balance of N.Y., Pa., and western Md, Rain- 
fall was normal to above normal in coastal Canada, 
New England, the eastern parts of N.Y., Pa., and 
Md,, and in N,J. and Del.; below normal in the in- 
land Canadian area and western N.Y., Pa., and Md. 


The detailed summary by regions follows. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
NORTHEASTERN LANCASTER COUNTY (Ehle). 87 spe- 


cies of Rhopalocera representing a 12 year list are 
reported upon in tabular form for 1950. Unlike the 
winter-spring season of 1950, the corresponding per= 
iod of 1951 was more nearly normal, with average or 
above average temperatures and precipitation, Pos-— 
sibly as a consequence, the majority of the emer- 
gence dates were one to two weeks earlier than those 
of 1950 and more in line with 1949. Anthocharis ge- 
nutia was found a month earlier, Lycaenopsigs argio- 


lus two weeks earlier; Papilio cresphontes larvae 
had all dispersed when sought in the third week of 


May. The butterfly population has been quite con- 
stant for the past three seasons, Although Danaus 
plexippus was, as usual, abundant throughout the 
season, migrations were not observed. Other migra- 
tory species were scarce; a single Phoebis sennas 
was observed Sept.15, Lethe eurydice appeared as 
usual in early July, but unusually large numbers of 
worn specimens were still on the wing in Sept, 
Among species to be classed as scarcer than usual 
were Precis lavinia (as in the past two seasons); 
Vanessa virginiensis, V. cardui, Euptoieta claudia, 
and Papilio polyxenes (as in 1950), Those appearing 
more commonly included Nymphalis antiopa, Lycaenop- 


sis argiolus, Strymon falacer, S. liparops, and S. 
edwardsii, the latter in the wake of greatly swollen 


numbers in 1950, Other highlights of the season 
were: Euphydryas phaeton, many mature larvae feed- 
bra ( 


ing on Chelone glabra (May 22); Papilio philenor 9 
observed ovipositing on small isolated plants of 


Aristolochia serpentaria (12 eggs were collected 
with all food plant which could be found in the ar- 
ea; the resulting larvae ultimately consumed at 
least ten times the quantity of food plant that 
would have been available at the original area); 
Aug.12 and 21 yielded the rare "yellow-black" female 
forms of P. glaucus. 


IRWIN AREA (Ackermann). The winter was rather 
severe in western Pa, and the spring late, Only a 
few early Geometers had appeared by April 7. At 
that time a southern trip was begun, primarily to 
observe Papilio marcellus at various latitudes as 
spring advanced northwards. Quite frequently, Ack- 
ermann states, P, marcellus appears at the northern- 
most locality he knows by the middle of April. This 
is in Preston Co, near Morgantown, W. Va., at the 
Pa. border, (In the period 1913-20 P, marcellus was 
taken regularly each year in fair numbers at Mt, 
Gretna near Lebanon in late June and early July. 
S.A.H.). The first specimen was seen April 8 in 
S.C, The northeast district was not reentered until 
April 24 on which date the Pa, locality was visited 
without evidence of the species, All vegetation was 
very retarded. Some fresh Incisalia henrici were 
taken, In Elk Co, conditions were about the same as 
two weeks earlier in W.Va. Among more common moths 
at lights were Crocigrapha normani, Melalopha albo- 
sigma, Cladara atrolitura, and Operophtera bruceata,. 
Bapta semiclarata was flying by day along a woods 


road, At Irwin Cirrophanug triangulifer was taken 
Sept.9. On a second trip southwards Atalopedes cam- 
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pestris was taken Sept.9=21 at Slaughter Beach, Del., 
and Evyrema liga at Salisbury, Md., Sept.9-22. At 
Cape Charles, Va., there was a "great swarm" of Pre- 
cis lavinia coenia. 


CENTER COUNTY (The Prestons). Records of 45 
species of diurnals are presented in tabular form 
for the period Apr.19 = July 12. As the observers 
had no previous experience in the locality, no com=- 
parisons are made with other years, The season be—- 
gan about Apr.20 with the appearance of several Pi- 
eris rapae, a worn halis antiopa, and Lycaenop- 
sis argiolus, The latter lasted until about May 1. 
Erynnis began to appear about Apr.27, E. brizo last— 
ing until May 13, E. juvenalis remaining into July; 
the flight of E, icelus was May 13-30. Papilio 
glaucus was seen May 22 and became abundant June 1 
in the mountains. Epargyreus clarus and Poanes ho- 
bomok were first captured May 22, the latter disap- 
pearing by mid-June and the former continuing all 
summer, Thorybes pylades and Hesperia sassacus were 
found May 26, The winter had been severe, and Aug, 
and Sept. were very dry. Although the type locality 
for Glaucopsyche lygdamus nittanyensis was visited 
in early June and again in the third week, none were 
found. 


NEW JERSEY 


GENERAL (Mueller). Diurnals were much scarcer 
than last year, Common, however, were Papilio glau- 
cus, P. troilus, Danaus plexippus, Phyciodes tharos, 


Polygonia interrogationis, P. comma, Limenitis ar- 
chippus, Boloria toddi, Vanessa atalanta, In fair 


numbers but not as common as last year were Pieris 
rapae, Colias eurytheme, C. philodice. Scarce were 
Papilio cresphontes, all Theclinae (especially Mi- 
toura gryneus and hesseli), and all Hesperioidea 
except Panoquina panoquin which was common in the 
salt marshes, Moths were about as frequent as in 
the previous season but at light only. Bait pro- 
duced almost nothing, Very common were Ampeloeca 
myron, Darapsa pholus, Phlegethontius sextus, Paon- 
fdas myops, Antheraea polyphemus, Eacles imperialis, 
Anisota rubicunda, Catocala ilia, and C. ultronia. 
Other Catocalae were scarce, as in 1950. Unusual 


captures include Herse cingulata, Xylophanes tersa, 
Ge modesta, Merolonche dolli, Eutoype depi- 
lis (one each), all from the Lakehurst district. 
LAKEHURST AREA (Ziegler, Rawson, Ehrlich, and 
Gillham), May 5, Incisalia polios, mostly fresh 
males, was not uncommon over Bearberry; I. augusti- 
mus was a bit worn, common, and apparently well 
past its peak; I. niphon, a few specimens in fresh 
condition, Search for Mitoura hesseli at this time 
produced only a glimpse of an occasional individual 
winging rapidly across the road and open areas, On 
May 12 3 collectors were able to take a total of 21 
specimens, Matings were observed, In Lebanon State 
Forest June 23, a warm but cloudy day, Lycaena epi- 
xanthe was common in the cranberry bogs, and was ta- 
ken in fair numbers, Strymon liparops was numerous. 


A few Atrytone bimacula were taken in the Forest 
marshes, 


In the Springdale area, on July 7, Strymon fala- 
cer was common and fresh, lLephelisca borealis was 
in fair numbers but apparently scarcer than most: 
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years, Speyeria cybele and Strymon titus were fair- 
ly common, S. acadica was found about a patch of 


Salix discolor; S, edwardsii was scarce, 
NEW YORK 


SARDINIA AREA (Rupert), The most notable fea- 
ture of the season was the reappearance of species 
which were regularly taken ten or fifteen years ago 
but which have been missing or rarely seen through- 
out the 1940's. Among these were Acronicta noctiva= 
ga, A. sperata, Phlogophora iris, Dipterygia scabri- 
uscula, Lithophane oriunda, Orthodes furfurata, Ana- 
plectoides prasina, and Euthyatira pudens (of those 
species that commonly come to bait); and Earophila 
vasiliata, Melalopha apicalis, Haploa confusa, and 
Ellida caniplaga (among those commonly attracted to 
light). Conspicuously absent were the usual Satur- 
niidae, Considerable search for cocoons during the 
winter of 1950-51 failed to disclose even one Hyalo- 
phora cecropia, H. promethea, or Antheraea polyphe= 
mus, all of which are usually common, At light only— 
Actias luna was present in normal numbers, The Ca- 
tocala season, about two weeks late, was otherwise 
normal, The only new record for the area was Ulo- 
Jonche modesta (1). 


ITHACA (Keji). Comparison should be made with 
prior summaries, The number of different days on 
which each species was seen and the range of dates 
is presented together with keyed information as fol- 
lows: "E", "L", and "S" represent earlier, later, 
and same, with regard to first and last observation 
dates respectively, The numerals measure such mar= 

ins in days compared to 1950. "I" (increased), "D" 
(Gecrsaneaye and "N" (no significant change) compares 
the number of individuals to 1950, Man-made changes 
in the areas forming the bases of previous reports 
have upset somewhat the strict continuity of records 
in this respect. Observations have been extended 
more to the wooded area. Weather permitting, re- 
cords were made daily for about one-half hour at 
noon and from about 5:30 to 7:15 P.M. The winter 
was relatively cold, snow covering the ground for 
the most part on 85 of 118 days from Nov.28 to Mar. 
25. Spring developed rather suddenly about mid-May. 
The season ended abruptly with cold and snow Nov.1. 
Rainfall was only. moderate but the vegetation re- 
mained green, Papilio polyxenes May 14-Aug.27 (48 
days: 1OE, 37E, D); P. glaucus May 21-Aug.14 (35 
days: 20E, 11L, N); P. troilus June 19-July 19 (4 
days: 11E, 24E, D); Pie rapae April 30-Oct.26 
(147 days: 2E, 6£, I); Colias eurytheme June 16-Oct, 
26(95 days: 8E, 12E, I); ©. philodice May 15-Oct.26 
(134 days: 9B,5E, I}; Danaus plexippus July 10-Oct. 
26(53 days: 34L, 5E, D)(as in 1950 definite indica- 
tion of southerly flight in Sept. and Oct., observed 
almost daily Sept.15 to Oct.5, thereafter singles on 
Oct.18 and 26); Lethe portlandia June 28-Aug.2 (12 
days, none 1950); Cercyonis alope July 4-Aug.13 (17 


days: 5E, 13E); Euptychia cymela May 25-July 3 (31 
days; 14E, 7L, T); Speyeria cybele June 24-Sept.4 


(13 days: 6E, 5E, D); Boloria toddi May 27-Sept.19 
(21 days: S, 5B, I); Euphydryas phaeton absent 1951; 
Melitaea nycteis,one, June 25, none 1950; Phyciodes 
tharos May 21-Oct.26(95 days: 4E, 5L, I); Polygonia 
interrogationis June 25-Sept.23(11 days: 1E, 21L, I); 
P, comma June 25-Sept.23 (11 days, none 1950); - 


phalis antiopa Apr.4-Oct.15 (10 days: 2E, 6E, I); 
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Vanessa atalanta June 25-Sept.19 (33 days: 30L, 12L, 
I); Vanessa cardui absent; V. virginiensis, one, 
Sept.12, none 1950; Limenitis a. arthemis June 7 - 
Sept.9 (17 days: 6E, 18L, I); L. a. astyanax, one, 
Aug.13, none 1950; L. archippus June 9-Sept.8 (6 
days); Strymon liparops June 20-July 21 (8 days,none 
1950); S. titus July 6-19 (4 days, none 1950); S.fa- 
lacer July 2-10 (6 days, none 1950); Lycaena thoe 
June 17-Aug.26 (4 days: 11L, 35E, D); L. phlaeas 
June 18-Oct.26 (18 days: 30E, 17L, D); Everes comyn~ 
tas July2-Oct.1 (26 days: 21L, 18E, D); Lycaenopsia 
argiolus May 18-Aug.10 (20 days: 4B, 12E T); Eper- 
gyreus clarus May 25-July 14 (11 days: 1); Achalarus 
lyciades June 29-July 15 (2 days, none 1950); Thory- 
bes pylades May 19-July 14 (28 days); Pyrgus commun- 
4s July 21-Oct20 (14 days: 46L, 43L, D); Pholisora 
catullus May 31-Aug.20 (11 days: 4L, 8E, D); Erynnis 
icelus June 16 only, none 1950); A numito 
June 5-Oct.4 (60 days: SE, 27L, I about 10090); Poa- 
nes hobomok May 22-July 19 (32 days, none 1950). A 
male and female Strymon liparops strigosa were rear- 
ed from Prynus serotina (det. A.B.Klots), a new 
food-plant record. 


KATONAH (Klots). Strymon m-album 9 Sept. (Ruth 
Gortner), believed the first authentic N.Y. record. 


SOUTHFIELDS (Klots). Crambug youngellus July 2 
(A.B.K.) and July 5 (A.B.K. and Rindge), believed the 
first record of the species since the type series 
was taken in 1908 near Ottawa, Ont. 


EASTERN SUFFOLK COUNTY 
from Jan, to Sept. normal. 
frost out of ground early, Rainfall was normal to 
June 1 but late summer and early fall were dry. 

Most species were recorded on or before normal dates, 
Due to cold, rain, and wind most of the rarer late 
species of moths were not recorded at all, Alabama 
and Anticarsia were as scarce as in 1950, a year of 
More normal weather at this season, but Sunira, 
scarce as the other two last year, appeared in large 
numbers, Of diurnal migrants Dana lexippus, fall 
flight 2/3 increase over 1950, 2/3 max. year; Apr.17 
is 2nd earliest spring record; last appearance Nov. 
29; Phoebis sennae no record for 17th consecutive 
year; Vanessa cardui, single Aug.29, Among species 
found more commonly than in 1950 were Vanessa vir- 
giniensis, Hesperia leonardus, Ceratomia amyntor, 
Automeris jo, Diacrisia virginica (common after 4 
yrs. scarcity), Acronicta rubricoma, A, americana, 
Qchroepleura plecta, Lacinipolia renigera, Ulolonche 
modesta, Nephelodes emmedonia, Leucania pseudargyria, 
Pseudaletia unipuncta, Cucullia asteroides; Oncocne= 
Mis riparia, Procus modicus, Leuconycta diphteroides, 
Anorthodes tarda, Euthis anotia grata and unio, Au- 
tographa falcigera, Catocala ultronia, Euparthenos 
nubilis, Scolecocampa liburna, Plathypena scabra, 
Datana ministra, Melanolophia canadaria, Erannis ti- 
lisria, Pero unusually common, Patalene dyzonaria, 
Prochoerodes transversata, Nomophila noctuella, Eu- 
cosma Jathami (most common year), Prionoxystus robi- 
nise, Irichotaphe iothalles. Those rarer than in 
1950 include Celerio lineata, Hyalophora cecropia, 
Actias luna, and Eacles imperialis very scarce; Eux- 


oa detersa, Agrotis vetusta, A. gladiaria, A. volu- 
bilis, A. ypsilon, Feltia subgothica, F. annexa, F. 


(Latham), Temperature 
Snowfall was light and 
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geniculata, Peridroma margaritosa, Graphiphora c-ni- 


frum, Scotogramma trifolii, Polia grandis, Leucania 
multilinea, each in numbers only half of 1950; Cera- 
mica picta; Apamea inordinata, Procus bridghami , 
none for 3rd year; Amphipyra pyramidoides rare for 
12th year; Prodenia ornithogalli, Laphygma frugiper- 
da, Autographa biloba, A. precationis, and Agrapha 
aerea; all Catocala except ultronia rare; Hemerocam— 
pa leucostigma, Tolype laricis, Biston cognataria, - 
Cingilia catenaria, Parasa and Euclea, Lagoa cris- 


pata, Pyrausta nubilalis, Atteva aurea, Other items 
of interest were: Papilio philenor (Oct,31, first in 
7 years and latest date); Speyeria idalia tholds own 


at Montauk, about 300 seen Aug.29, latest Oct.10); 
Limenitis arthemis "albofasciata" (Sept.14, first in 
11 years); Cisthene subjecta (one taken for third 


successive year); Lo otis acclivis (six); Proto- 
leucania rubripennis (ae i. Lemmeria digitali (a 
first record Oct.21) ; Zale coracias (new record, 
May oe Sudariophora acutalis (appeared after 3 yrs. 


absence); Ambia striatalis (first record, 12 seen, 
6 taken in August). 


SUFFOLK COUNTY (Wilcox). June 28 at Watermill 
a single Calpodes ethlius was captured. A number of 
collectors took the species in 1911 but it has ap- 
parently not been seen here since, A big flight of 
Hemileuca maia was found again this year at Westhamp- 
ton; first observed Oct.12, none were to be seen by 
Nov.l. The peak of the flight was Oct.17 when 61 
were counted in 20 minutes (11 A.M.). On the same 
date last year the average was 54 per hour and at 
the peak on Oct.19 attained 120. (I believe the ra- 
tio of oO to 99 was at least 50:1, nor were any 90 
to be found among those resting on the foliage when 
clouds obscured the sun, S.A.H.). An Smile strip 
of beach from Quogue to Shinnecock inlet was checked 
for Danaus plexippus on Sept.30 by driving along the 
dune road at 10 m.p.h. Between 3 and 3:30 P.M. 412 
were counted, most of which were flying west. (This 
would be progressing southwards by following the 
coastline, S.A.H.). On Oct.3 the same stretch 
showed only 21 individuals and Oct.14 only 2. On 
Oct.3 one Monarch was paced along the road by car, 
being recorded as progressing one mile in 5 minutes 
without stopping, favored by an east wind of about 
20 m.p.h. Another individual was observed for an 
hour on the same day, at the end of which time it 
had moved only 100 feet and that to the east against 
the wind, It had been feeding continually (11 to 12 
noon) on the seaside goldenrod although others were 
passing westward, The following Crambus were taken: 
wulgivagellus, agitatellus, laqueatellus, leachellus, 
bidens, hortuellus topiarius, and albellus, Also 
captured were Eucosma robinsonana, E. adamantana, 
and Proteoteras naracana. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN AREA (Remingtons, Bellinger). The 
winter of 1950-51 once again was not severe, The 
mean minimum temperature for Dec., Jan., Feb. was 
23° F,, and on only three days did the temperature 
reach 0° or lower (lowest -5°9 on Dec.27). The mean 
maximum for the same period was 39° F., the tempera- 
ture exceeding 50° on 12 days (highest 59° on Dec.4 
and Feb.27). There was some snow on the ground con- 
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tinuously from Dec.16 to Jan.16, and a total of 66 
days, with the last snowfall on Mar.22. However, 
the snowfall was not heavy, the total precipitation 
between the first (Dec.16) and last snowfalls being 
15.5 inches. The steady killing frosts ended Mar.28 
with only two later (Apr.1 and 17). Spring precipi- 
tation was rather low, the totals as follows: April 
- 3.4 inches; May - 4.4 inches; June 1-15 - 1,3 
inches, However, the spring was very cloudy, with 
only 29 sunny days from April 1 to June 15, and some 
rain fell on 51 days during the same period. May 
was unusually warm, the extremes of temperature 87° 
and 33° F., with the means at 70° and 44° F, Such 
records for the summer are not yet available, but 
the weather seemed average, The fall was shortened 
by cold periods, 


Spring collecting dates for key butterflies, 
with 1950 comparisons, follow: 


1951 1950 
ZL. pseudargiolus 13 Apr.-17 May 19Apr.-14 May 
E. brizo 21 Apr.-13 May 6 May=13 May 
E. juvenalis 28 Apr.-31 May 13May-4 June 
A. genutia 28 Apr.- 9 May 3 May-13 May 
S. melinus 6 May - 6 May= 
L. hypophlaeas(gen.I) 15 May-26 May 27 May- 23 
(fresh) June 


These figures suggest that spring flight periods in 
1951 were about a week earlier than in 1950 and,a 
comparison with 1949 figures shows, a week later 
than in 1949. In each year visits were made regu=- 
larly about once a week to the same localities. Mi- 
toura gryneus was virtually absent in 1951 as in 
1950, in contrast to the year of spring abundance, 
1949. A. genutia seemed to show some increase over 
the low level in 1950. With the summer species also, 
such as P. glaucus, P. troilus, E. cymela, S. fala- 
cer, P. hobomok, P. catullus, and A. numitor, the 
1951 flight periods were several days earlier than 
in 1950 but considerably later than in 1949. 


No northward movement of Danaus plexippus was 
seen this year. The breeding population was large 
in late summer and adults were numerous until Sept, 
16, No distinct fall migration was seen here, but 
M.P,. Zappe reported very large numbers flying along 
& narrow sand spit on the northeastern shore of the 
State, in company with large dragonflies (Anax juni- 


us?). Not one Vanessa cardui has been seen since 
1949. No other definite migrations were recognized 


although a lone Papilio marcellus was seen here July 
14 and probably had flown in from the south. 


Species found much increased over 1949 and 1950 
included: Asterocampa celtis (num, worn by 14 July; 
adults very num, 18 Aug.-8 Sept., the lst second 
brood seen here in 3 yrs.); Speyeria idalia; Istur- 
gia truncataria; Poanes zabulon; Hesperia sassacus; 
Alypia octomaculata; Nymphalis antiopa; Oreta rosea 
\Aug. larvae); Cerura (modesta?) - num. larvae; Li- 
menitis astyanax (Aug.); Schizura unicornis (lar- 
vae); Rhodophora florida (esp. larvae); Hydria undu- 
lata (larvae a real plague!); Cingilia catenaria 
(incredible numbers at light and day-flying last 
half of Sept.); Alsophila pometaria (countless thou- 
sands 29 Nov.-4 Dec.); Alypia octomaculata (again 
some defoliating, but less than 1950) ;.Phragmatobig 
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fuliginosa (New Preston, very num.). 


Species much scarcer than in 1949 and 1950 in- 


cluded: Euphydryas phaeton; Thorybes spp.; Strymo 
falacer; Lycomorpha pholus; Anisota senatoria (hea- 


vily parasitized); Feniseca tarquinius (absent where 


_ common in 1950); Datana drexelii. 


Representative species present in rather "usual" 
numbers included: L. pseudargiolug; L. hypophleas; 
E. brizo and juvenalis; P. tharos; P. glaucus and 
troilus; P. hobomok; E, cymela; S. edwardsii (nun.), 
titus (mm.), acadica (few); Cercyonis alope; A. con— 
spicua (very num.); P. hobomok; P. massasoit (num.); 
Lethe eurydice (num.); Strymon melimus (num.); Eran- 


nis tiliaria (Oct.23 to Nov.8); Datana integerrima 
(defoliating widely); Cisseps fulvicollis (num); 
Pyrausta (futilalis?) - many nests on Apocynum, 

New or unusual records were: Papilio marcellus 
(one, 14 July); Atrytone dion (new State record, 
Lakeville, 21 and 31 July); Chlaenogramma jasminear— 
um (New Preston, 31 July); Hyalophora a ifera 
(New Preston, 31 July); Papilio philenor (18 Aug.); 
Melittia cucurbitae (17 July); Erynnis lucilius (6 
May) ; Cryptocala acadiensis (new State record, New 
cymes July); Papilio cresphontes (large larva 
14 Sept.). 


GREENWICH (Klots). Noteworthy records: Strymon 
m=album 2 co, 3 99 April 28-May 4. 


PUTNAM (Klots), Incisalia henrici May 13 and 
Limenitis arthemis arthemis x astyanax extreme form 


"albofasciata" 9 Aug.25. In unusually increased 
numbers were Hesperia metea May 13, Polites peckius 
Aug., Polygonia comma Aug.26 - Sept.8. Crambus wat— 
sonellus Aug.30-Sept.8 are first Conn. records. 


NEW PRESTON (Hessel), Collecting at light June 
30 and July 31 produced a surprising number of fine 
species, most represented by one specimen, The fol- 
lowing were apparently previously unrecorded for the 


State, Autographa ampla (2), Cryptocala acadiensis, 
Polia imbrifera, and Habrosyne gloriosa. 


, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BARNSTABLE (Kimball). Lycaena phlaeas and Poli- 
tes peckius were abundant in early June. Response 
to light was good but to bait poor until early Nov., 
when it became good. Very few strays were recorded: 
Erinnyis ello July 15; Herse cingulata Oct.30; Anti- 
carsia gemmatilis (3 only); and Cataclysta plusialis 

slossonalis), Among the rarer species captured 
were Ampeloeca versicolor 8; Citheronia sepulchralis 
6; Estigmene prima 1; Acronicta lanceolaria 1; Euxoa 
violaris 1; Hemipachnobia monochromatea 1; Lepipolys 
perscripta 1; Chaetaglaea cerata 4; Xylomoia chagnoni 
1; Spartiniphaga includens 1; Atethmia rectifascia 4; 
Eutelia pulcherrima 2; Comachara cadburyi 3; Syngra- 
pha altera 1; Chrysanympha formosa 5; Catocala hero- 
dias 1; Mocis texana 5; Panopoda carneicosta 1; Salia 


interpuncta 1; Hyparpax aurora 1; Schizura apicalis 
3; and Stilpnotia salicis 1, 


FALL RIVER AREA (Rogers). 1949-50 was character- 
ized by a dry spring and a hot and dry summer with a 
scarcity of diurnals, An average fall of snow and 
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moisture during the winter months of 1950-51 im- 
proved butterfly prosvects, On Apr.27 Incisalia 
henrici appeared, followed on the 30th by I. august— 
Inus and on May 2 by I. niphon and I. irus. At Wa- 
quoit Bay I. polios was in fair numbers on the Bear- 
berry. All of these were early to normal in appear- 
ance and I, irus was still emerging on May 25 in 
above-normal numbers, the last few (worn) seen June 
12, Flying simultaneously were Erynnis brizo, E, 
horatius, and E, juvenalis in usual abundance. These 
were followsd in a week to two by E. persius, E, lu- 
ecilius, and an occasional E, bapvtisiae. Strymon me- 
linus and Mitoura gryneus appeared in normal abun- 
dance in the first week of May, On Apr.30 a single 
Danaus plexippus was observed flying vigorously in a 
N.E, direction, the earliest record of 30 years' ob- 
servation, lLimenitis archippus (May 25, early) was 
in company with Atrytonopsis hianna and Pholisora 
catullus, A fortnight later both sexes of L, arthe- 
mis astyanax were appearing -in larger numbers than 
in 1949 and 1950, In early July Strymon titus, fa- 
lacer, edwardsii, and liparops strigosus were in 
normal abundance, A striking male specimen with 
characters of S. 1. liparops was captured July 9 
near New Bedford, As in 1950, the past season found 
Speyeria almost entirely lacking, One vair of S. 
cybele was captured, nothing else even observed, 15 
years ago at the Elizabeth Islands off Woods Hole it 
was a relatively simple matter to take a hundred S. 
idalia on a hot, sunny July day. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS (Ferguson, Lennox, Remington, 
Rawson, Hessel), Gasoline lanterns used in the 
spruce forest zone just below timber line on Mt. 
Washington in late July brought interesting results. 
Five species of Anomogyna were taken in decreasing 
frequency as follows: homogena, perquiritata, spe- 
ciosa, atrata and imperita, Jefferson Notch (about 
3000'} yielded only the first three, During the 
last days of July two Boloria montina were encoun- 
tered on the mountain and a surprising number of 
worn Oeneis semidea were still on the wing. All 
along the road Nymphalis j-album occurred in numbers 
as far as the Half-way House, and one was seen in 
the Alpine Gardens, Sugaring in the area had proved 
a failure, On a trip up the mountain Aug.11, a fine 
day for collecting, B. montina, Carsia paludata, Au- 
tographa u-aureum were numerous, Colias interior, 
Polygonia faunus, Nymphalis milberti, N. j-albun, 
and even Qeneis semidea were represented by a few 
individuals, An Erora laeta @ was taken just above 
timberline, most unexpectedly. At Jefferson Melit- 
aea harrisii larvae were numerous and Arctia caja a- 
bundant at light. Vanessa atalanta larvae were com- 
mon, but Limenitis arthemis fewer than 1950. A 
Crambus whitmerellus (det. A.B. Klots), Aug.9, at 
light is the first New England record; it was known 
from Quebec and the Rocky Mts. 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON COUNTY (Klots)., A normal year for 
most butterflies. Unusually abundant were Pieris 
napi May 19-June 4, Erora laeta May 19-June 21, Li- 
menitis a. arthemis and hybrids arthemis x astyanax 
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June 20-21, Boloria toddi May 18-26 was unusually un- 
common. Noteworthy record: Pieris virginiensis May 19, 


MAINE 


LINCOLN AND KATAHDIN AREA (Grey, Gillham, Klots). 
Vanessids were about as usual, all a bit scarce, Me- 
litaea harrisii perhaps commoner in spots, but Eu- 
phydryas phaeton colonies becoming scarcer, Incisd- 
lia lanoraieensis was plentiful at Dead Stream Bog 
before the heavy rains, A Strymon acadica colony 
at So, Lincoln was fruitful last year, but produced 
none this year. Oeneis polixenes katahdin was a bit 
more plentiful than usual but O. jutta is yearly be- 
coming scarcer, This year heavy rains inundated the 
bogs with disastrous effect on collecting, Skippers 
were about as usual, as were Speyeria; Danaus plexi- 
ppus was not seen at all. Sphingidae were in some- 
what greater numbers, with two Cressonia juglandis 
representing unusual captures, Parasemia parthenos, 
extremely rare, was back this year, and Euparthenow 
nubilis, not seen years ago, seems here to stay, Ly= 
caena dorcas claytoni was uncommon to scarce at 
Springfield, where abundant in former years Aug. -10. 


AUGUSTA, except as noted (Brower), The 1951 sea- 
son was generally cold with little sunshine and poor 
collecting, The winter was rather mild, and warm 
weather produced the first moths at early dates. 

May through Aug. was cool, and June, July, and Aug. 
were also cloudy and wet. From then to the middle 

of Nov. was near normal, the latter part of that 
month cold and snowy. Lepidoptera were generally 
much below normal numbers, Light traps made good 
catches on few nights, Papilio polyxenes was first 
seen May 19; P. glaucus May 25; Colias eurytheme Aug. 
5, scarce in Aug. and Sept.; C. philodice May 16, at 
Jonesboro June 1; Pieris protodice Sept.16, on wild 
mustard (new State record); P, rapae May 13; Danaus 
Dlexippus flew in unusually large numbers during the 
summer and fall; Euptychia cymela June 9; Lethe eury- 
dice July 7; Cercyonis alope was present in fair num- 
bers, a few as late as Sept.11; Oeneis jutta June 1 
(Jonesport), June 3 (Whiting and Harrington) ; Speyer- 
da cybele July 5 to Sept.16 (relatively many in mid- 
Sept. on thistles); S, aphrodite Sept, (small numbers); 
S. atlantis July 21 (Pittsfield, not found in Augusta 
area); Boloria toddi May 19; h: as phaeton July 
7 (none at hitherto best locality); Melitaea harrisii 
June 24 (Passadumkeag), July 7 (Augusta); Phyciodes 
tharos May 23 (Plymouth); Polygonia interrogationis 
July 13 (Qquossoc); P. faunus July 14 (all Polygonia 
very scarce); Nymphalis j-album not seen on wing 
though three found hibernating Nov, (Amherst); N. an- 
dopa May 14 (1951 emergence), July 21 (Pittsfield) ; 
Vanessa atalanta May 30 (Lubec), none of 1951 brood; 
Limenitis arthemis June 24 (Lincoln), Sept.11 (Wis- 
casset) (une ee seers (Augusta); L. archippus 
June 10 (Palmyra) to Sept.16, scarce; Strymon melinus 
June 1 (Jonesport); S. acadica July 21 (Pittsfield) ; 
Incisalia augustinus May 26, June 1 (Jonesboro, con- 
mon); 1. henrici May 26; Lycaena thoe, July 7, (Wind- 
sor), Sept.16; L. phlaeas June 17 (Liberty), small 


numbers until Sevt.; Lycaenopsis argiolus May 5 (Al- 
bany), May 26, (Augusta) common; Everes comyntas 


searce in late summer; Thorybes pylades June 17 (Li- 
berty); Erynnis icelus May 31 (Dennysville); Carter- 
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ocephalus palaemon June 24 (Passadumkeag); Ancyloxy- 
pha numitor June 23, few in Aug.; Hesperia sassacus 
June 10 (Corinna), scarce; Polites themistocles June 
24 (Passadumkeag); P, peckius, same; Poanes hobomok 
May 31 (Dennysville); Atrytone bimacula June 24 (Pas- 
sadumkeag), others early July (Augusta); Amblyscir=- 
tes vialis June 1 (Jonesboro), June 10 (Corinna), 
none Augusta; A. hegon June 1 (Jonesboro), Of the 
many moth records submitted by Dr. Brower the fol- 
lowing have been selected; the others are preserved 
for reference in the file at Yale: Sphinx canadensis 
July 6 (Moosehead); Hemileuca lucina Sept.16, in 
fair numbers near Augusta; Spaelotis clandestina 
Sept.22; Isturgia truncataria common at Augusta May 
26; Apaecasia detersata May 14 (Southport), many at 
Jonesboro June 1; Metarranthis obfirmaria, abundant 
at Augusta May 26; M. broweri June 10 (Corinna); M. 
warneri June 10 (Bar Harbor). 


NOVA SCOTIA 


(Ferguson). The season again seemed an average 
one generally, Diurnals began perhaps a day or two 
ahead of schedule with the appearance of Incisalia 
and Lycaenopsis in full flight on May 2. Brephos 
infans was reported as early as April 4, and a fine 
series was taken near Halifax April 14, a little 
past their best, Nothing extraordinary was noted 
about the butterflies in 1951. Vanessa cardui fail- 
ed to appear, and has not been seen since the big 
flight of 1949. A few Danaus plexippus were observed 
and also in late summer the presence of Colias eury- 
theme was noted, it having been absent in 1950. The 
only known colony of Glaucopsyche lygdamus couperi 
in N.S., discovered in Point Pleasant Park, Halifax, 
in 1950, continued to flourish, Like race mildredae 
of Cape Breton Is., this colony is feeding on Lathy- 
rus rather than Vicia, the usual host of couperi. 

An extremely localized colony of Melitaea nycteis 
at S, Milford, Annapolis Co., was finally relocated 
June 27, having been originally discovered there by 
Dr. McDunnough in 1934, Single Strymon melinus and 
Hemaris gracilis were taken at the same time, both 
being very rare here, The season for diurnals was 
of normal duration, late Colias persisting into No- 
vember, 


The moth collecting was decidedly split into 
good and bad periods, Until the end of July collec- 
ting at light was very productive but, in contrast 
to 1950, late summer collecting was scarcely worth 
the effort, Weather during both seasons, considered 
as a factor, does not seem to explain the situation. 
The only good sugaring of the season was at Caledo— 
nia, Queens Co., May 16, One of the most striking 
comebacks of the season was Parasemia parthenos 
which, during late June and July, occurred commonly 
in almost every locality visited. It has been de- 
cidedly rare, though always present, for about 10 
years. In 1950 similar abundance of the species was 
noted in N.B., though not N.S. 


New records for N.S. include the following: Ap- 
antesis celia, Aldershot, May 18 (bred from larva); 
Crambidia casta, Aylesford, Sept.2; Euxoa albipen- 
nis, Auburn, Sept.1; Autricopis nexilis, near Hali- 
fax, May 20; Polia cristifera, Mt. Uniacke and near 
Halifax, June 20 - July 2 (4); Autographa ou, Cole 
Harbour, July 14; Zale cingulifera, Caledonia ,Quéens 
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Co., May 16; Bombycia algens, Aylesford, Sept.2 (ma- 
ny) 3 Ba ear pedipilalis, Cole Harbour , July 23; 
Sterrha rotundopennata, various localities in Nova 
Scotia, June 19-July 3 (many). On a bog near Halifax 
good series were taken of Anarta cordigera (June 7-9) 
and Syngrapha microgamma montana, (June 13-July 12). 
Only single specimens of each had been taken previous 
ly. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


(Ferguson), During the first week of August a 
brief visit was made into northern N.B, in company 
with Dr, Klots and Mr. Grey. We found the Bathurst 
colonies of Coenonympha tullia nipisiquit and Lycaena 
dorcas dospassosi flourishing, and lengthy series 
were taken (Aug.4-6). South of Bathurst, on the 
road through Allardville and Bartibog, Polygonia 
gracilis, e, faunus, and satyrus were all pres- 
ent, gracilis being the commonest (Aug.7). Boloria 
titania was also found, though not as commonly as in 
1949, and a number of rather worn Strymon liparops 
and fresh S, acadica were noted. B. titania was 
again taken in fair numbers near Dorchester. B,. 
toddi was taken at Covered Bridge, near Fredericton, 
Aug.4 (Klots), believed first monte igs N.B. record, 
Excessively cold nights in N.B. made moth collecting 
futile, 


QUEBEC 


BAIE D'URFE, MONTREAL REGION (Gray). June, July, 
and Aug. temperatures were a little below normal, 
with markedly low daytime temperature, unusually fre- 
quent light rain, and with unusually little sunshine 
in June and Aug. Some records of species follow: 
Pieris rapae and Nymphalis antiopa, April 27; L 
opsis argiolus, May 1; Papilio polyxenes, Xanthor— 
rhoe emendata, May 22; Pieris napi, May 24; Papilio 
glaucus, May 26; Colias philodice, Scotogramma tri- 
folii, Autographa falcifera, June 1; Phyciodes tha- 
ros, Procus mactatus, Autographa precationis, Pal- 
this angulalis, June 5; Limenitis archippus, Unca 
carneola, Chytolita morbidalis, Olethreutes constel- 
latana, June 12; Leuconycta diphtheroides, Polites 


themistocles, June 13; Danaus plexippus, Hypsopygia 
costalis, Perispasta caeculalis, Desmia funeralis, 


Loxostege chortalis, Menopsimus caducus, Exartema 
fasciatanun, June 18; Lethe eurydice, Boloria tod toddi, 
Lycaenopsis argiolus, Atrytone ruricola, Nymphalis 
antiopa, Speyeria cybele, S. atlantis, July 18; Hap- 
loa confusa, Calcaria bilineata, Menopsimus fracti- 
linea, Epinotia similana, July 19; Goliss eurythene, 
Catocala cerogama, Pyrausta fumalis, Cisseps fulvi- 
collis, Mesoleuca rufocillata, Dyspteris abortivaria, 
Oidaematophorus monodactylus, Aug.9; Acentropus nive- 
us, Aug.25; Papaipema marginidens, Scoparia basalis, 


e Niveus, Aug.30; Graptolitha Jaticinerea, Papaipema 
raaecerEe Oct.1; Erannis tiliaria, Oct.8, numerous 


on Oct.21; Colias philodice was still flying on Oct. 
223 Acleris sp. was taken on Oct.30. Many other re= 
cone from Dr. Gray are on file. 


LAC MONDOR, NEAR ST, FLORE, ST, MAURICE COUNTY 
(Munroe). After a moderately cold winter with rath- 
er light snow cover, spring weather began at the 
normal time, The first Lepidoptera appeared in Ap- 
ril. At the end of the month, when collecting was 
begun, the usual hibernating species, vanessids and 
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various Cuculliinae, were present, but in small num- 
bers, May was warm and sunny, and collecting was 
excellent, June, July, and Aug. were all exception- 
ally cool and wet, with the proportionate number of 
Lepidoptera declining gradually until they were well 
below the expected values by the beginning of Aug. 
Collecting was very poor throughout Aug. but compar= 
atively good weather in Sept. was accompanied by 
good emergences of some autumnal species, Larvae 
were very abundant throughout the early part of the 
summer, but were less evident after July. In gener- 
al, groups characteristic of open country occurred 
in very small numbers as compared with those associ- 
ated with forests, Such forms as Crymodes devasta- 
tor, Apamea arctica, the Leucania group, and most 
spp. of Crambus were exceptionally scarce; Euxoa spp, 
were scarce, but occurred in larger numbers than in 
1945 and 1946, Migrant Lepidoptera were in general 
scarce; only one individual of Danaus plexippus was 
seen, in late Sept., flying south, Vanessa cardui 
and virginiensis were not seen; V, atalanta was 
rare, Three Magusa orbifera were taken at light in 
Aug., when Laphygma frugiperda was present in some 
numbers, but worn. 

The most numerous species was Malacosoma diss= 
tria, which flew from early July to the end of Aug. 
During this period an estimted 40,000 individuals 
were attracted to the two lights in operation, On 
many nights the numbers were so great as to inter- 
fere with normal collecting, the moths congregating 
in clusters on the sheet and covering the bottom of 
the light trap. M. americana was about one-twenti- 
eth as numerous, After M. disstria in abundance was 
Choristoneura fumiferana with between 5000 and 
10,000 individuals observed, followed by Spargano- 
this pettitana (the basswood-feeding form, the maple 
feeding form being much scarcer), and Archips cera- 
sivorana which defoliated many choke-cherry trees. 

The first Lepidoptera taken were Feralia jocosa 
and Eupithecia sp, on the day of arrival, April 29; 
on May 1, 44 specimens were taken, including such 
species as Orthosia revicta, Cerastis tenebrifera, 
Metalepsis sgalicarum, Xylom xylomges dolosa, Homoglaea 
hircina, Pigalia titea, Bapta lomeraria, Eupithecia 
yavocostaliata, Semioscopis spp., and some worn hi- 
bernating Cuculliinae, Adela purpurea was seen on 
this date, but did not become abundant until later 
in the month, A similar assemblage of species per- 
sisted until about the third week of May. The most 
numerous species during this period were Xylomyges 
dolosa, Orthosia spp. (especially revicta), Nyctobia 


limitaria, Lozogramma subaequaria and Bapta glomer- 
aria, Some other interesting or significant species 


were: Zale minerea (first appeared May 6, fairly 
common); Z. unilineata; Epirrhanthis substriataria 
(May 6155 many); Cladara atroliturata (fairly com- 
mon); Aethalura anticaria (May 7, abundant later); 
Eut: hyatira pudens (May 7 and later, few); Ectropis 
erepuscularia (becoming numerous); Abbottana clema- 
taria (common); Melanolophia si ataria and canada- 
ria (common); Gluphisia avimacula (May 11, abundant 
by May 25, over 100 taken) ; Morrisonia spp.; Palpita 
arsaltealis, spring generation, not on, not previously known 
north of Penna, (May 15); Ellida caniplaga (May 15 
and later, becoming numerous). 
The second period began about May 21 and extend- 
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ed to about the end of June, with some species that 
first appeared in early May carrying over into the 
earlier part of the second period. This was a peri- 
od of increasing abundance of Lepidoptera, Notodon- 
tidae were remarkably well represented and some, such 
as Heterocampa, Schizura, and Melalopha spp., Noto- 
donta basitriens, and Nadata gibbosa, eee numerous $3 
Gluphisia septentrionis replaced G, macula after 
about June 1. Some species taken - ie ee in this 
period were: Anisota rubicunda (numerous, all form 
alba); Estigmene congrua (very abundant); Smerinthus 
cerisyi and jamaicensis; Pachysphinx modesta; Polia 
latex (several melanic); Tortricidia testacea; Cram- 
bus luteolellus; Melanolophia spp.; Unca spp.; Nym- 
phula maculalis, allionealis, and badiusalis. Among 
many interesting captures were: Feralia comstocki (4 
in late May); Tacparia zalissaria (4); Unca concinni- 
macula (fairly common in June); Sphinx canadensis 1 
a aa Estigmene prima (1 in June); Baileya double- 

dayi (1 or 2); Panthea acronyctoides, June 16; Leuca- 
nia inermis, several. 

July brought in not only the pest species such 
as M. gisstria, S. pettitana, C. fumiferana, and Ar= 
chips cerasivorana, but a general increase of micro= 
lepidoptera, which became very numerous, while macros 
declined somewhat, Unusually numerous for the region 
were Scoparia, of several species but notably S. cin- 
ereomedia, and Crambus elegans, In the macrolepidop- 
tera Fnargia spp. and Zenobia pleonectusa were unusu- 
ally abundant, as were Sicya macularia and Hesperumia 
sulphuraria, These species persisted well into Aug., 
and Enargia into Sept. Some interesting captures 
were: Cataclysta magnificalis, July 22; Oneida lunu- 
lalis, several in July; Eubaphe laeta, many; Crypto- 
cala acadiensis, several; Argyria auratella, July 8; 
Lexis bicolor, avere Phlyctaenia (n.sp.); Pseude- 
va va purpurigera; ; Lygris propulsata; L. testata; Loxo- 
stegopsis 3 merrickalis; Lygropia rivulalis, July 15s 15; 
Argyria critica, July 31; Udea itysalis, July 18; 
Pyrausta “piealis, July 18; “Panopoda rufimargo, July 
10, A massive ssive flight of Acentropus niveus took place 
on July 31; the moths were struggling on on the ground 
under the lights in large numbers, and one or two 
hundred specimens were picked up. Sthenopis quadri- 

ttatus, Acossus centerensis, Oreta rosea, Ctenucha 
virginice 5 ~ Apantesis SPPe5 Leucania pseudar ia, 

Apamea arctica, Crymodes devastator, and many other 
species were scarcer than expected, The smaller qua- 
drifid Phaleenids were numerous and varied. 

August did not bring as marked a change in fauna 
as expected. Catocala were unusually late, C. prae~ 
clara being taken July 25, followed by C. sordida on 
July 31 and C. ilia on Aug.l. The commonest were: 

C. unijuga, semirelicta, relicta, and cerogama, C,. 
briseis and concumbens were unexpectedly scarce. To- 
wards the end of the month, second broods of a number 
ef moths appeared, among them several species of N 
phula, and Crambidia pallida and casta. In general, 
collecting in Aug. was disappointing. 


September was frost-free, and many summer species 
persisted nearly to the end of the month, among them 
Catocala spp., especially relicte, Autumn species 
mostly emerged about on time. Cingilia catenaria 
was unusually numerous; Tolype velleda was common, 
but late. Many other species were taken before the 
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end of the month, Unusual captures were: Eosphorop= 


teryx thyatiroides, Sept.3; Hymenia perspectalis, 
Sept.22; and Lemmeria digitalis, Sept.21l. 


Butterflies were not collected very seriously. 
Pieris napi was rather common in May, and Lycaenop- 
sis argiolus was phenomenally abundant, Pieris ra- 
pae was rather numerous, appearing after napi; Glau- 
copsyche lygdamus was a little below normal numbers, 
and appeared about June 1. A single Qeneis jutta 
was taken, five miles away from the nearest bog. 
Coenonympha tullia and Euptychia cymela were common 
in June; Papilio glaucus was rather scarce, P. poly- 
xenes was not seen, Limenitis and Speyeria spp, were 
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well below normal numbers, Among skippers Poanes ho- 
bomok was the most common, Melitaea harrisii and Eu- 


phydryas phaeton were common, Ancyloxypha numitor 
was present in small'numbers, one being taken as 
late as Sept.22. Colias were common, though below 
normal numbers; €, eurytheme appeared later in the 
fall and in smaller numbers than C,. philodice. 
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mann; P.F,Bellinger; A.E.Brower; G.Ehle; P.R Ehrlich; 
D.C.Ferguson; N.Gillham; P.H.H.Gray; L.P.Grey;JA,Keji; 
C.P.Kimball; A.B.Klots; R.Latham; J.Mueller; E,G.Mun- 
roe; E, and J, Preston; G.W.Rawson; C. and J.Remington; 
W.P. Rogers; L.R.Rupert; L.Wilcox; J.B. Ziegler. 


8. FAR NORTH - ALASKA TO LABRADOR 


by T.N. Freeman 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Eleven field parties were established by the 
Northern Insect Survey for 1951. These parties were 
stationed at the following localities: 


ALASKA Seward NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
Big Delta Coppermine 
~~ Nome Bathurst Inlet 
Ft, Richardson Hay River 
Spence Bay 
YUKON Rampart House Alert 
NEWFOUNDLAND St, Anthony 


The Alaskan investigations were conducted at the 
request of the officers of the Anchorage laboratory 
of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
office of the Surgeon General, United States Nation- 
al Defense, Washington, D.C. The splendid assis- 
tance of the officers of those organizations is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


The Division of Botany and Plant Pathology, Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture, co-operated with 
the parties at Seward, Big Delta, Coppermine, and 
St. Anthony. 


The Lepidoptera contained in the collections of 
the field parties are no indication of the seasonal 
abundance at the various localities. A good collec- 
tion of butterflies from one area may actually re- 
present a poor season and it might be possible to 
assemble a much larger collection the following 
year, The collections of insects from northern lo- 
calities are often strongly flavored by the inter- 
ests of the collector, The Lepideptera contained 
in the collection of a coleopterist, for example, is 
often no indication of lepidopterous abundance. 
Therefore, no attempt has been made to summarize the 
lepidopterous abundance at the various survey sta- 
tions, Instead, a short discussion of the type of 
fauna at each locality will be given. 


The Lepidoptera collected at Nome consisted of 
about equal numbers of boreal and arctic insects. 
The remainder of the Alaskan collections were essen- 


tially boreal and northern transition*, with a few 
arctic species taken at altitudes near or above the 
tree-line. 


Rampart House is situated at the Alaska-Yukon 
border on the Porcupine River, The insects are es— 
sentially boreal with a few northern transition and 
arctic species, With the exception of Hay River, 
which lies well within the boreal region on the 
south shore of Great Slave Lake, all the remaining 
localities in the Northwest Territories possess an 
arctic fauna, At Bathurst Inlet several boreal spe- 
cies were captured; however, the food plants of those 
species apparently do not occur in the Arctic region, 
and it would appear that certain meteorological con- 
ditions exist and transported those species many 
miles north of their normal habitat, Coppermine and 
Bathurst Inlet are on the arctic coast of the conti- 
nental land mass south of Victoria Island. Spence 
Bay is at the neck of the Boothia Peninsula, near 
the type locality of the Curtis species described 
from specimens taken by the Ross Expedition in 1829- 
33. Alert is on the northernmost point of land in 
Canada, at the northern tip of Ellesmere Island. 


At Alert, Bruggemann took only 3 species of Lep- 
idoptera: Boloria polaris, the liparid Byrdia groen- 
landica, and the geometer Psychophora sabini. aii 
3 were also taken there in 1950 by J.P. Johnson, Jr. 
- C.L.R.]. St. Anthony is near the northern tip of 
Newfoundland, The Lepidoptera consist of boreal spe=- 
cies with a few northern transition and arctic intru- 
sions, 


I hope that these notes, while not dealing with 
seasonal abundance, will be of interest, The notes 
by Paul Ehrlich on collecting at Hay River, as well 
as Paul F. Bruggemann's experience at Alert will be 
described in a later issue of the News. 


*The term "northern transition" is used here as ap- 
proximately equivalent to "Hudsonian" of the Merriam 
classification. 
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SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The following alterations and amendments of the 
Constitution of the Lepidopterists' Society have 
been transmitted by the Secretary for publication, 
as provided in Article XII, Section 1: 


A, Replace Art.III, Sec.4 with: "Section 4. Appli- 
cation for membership in the Society, received 
by the Secretary or Treasurer and accompanied 
by the annual dues for the current year, shall 
constitute formalization of membership, and no 
nomination or election to membership shall be 
necessary, This section shall be retroactive." 


B, Art.III, Sec.6, add: "Life Membership fees shall 
be placed in a Permanent Publication Fund." 


C, Add to Art.III: "Section 9. The Executive Coun- 
cil may expel any member of the Society for 
such cause as it may deem sufficient for expul- 
sion, This action may be taken only after un- 
animous approval by the members of the Council. 
Petition for expulsion shall be presented to 
the Secretary for presentation to the Council. 
On expulsion, the departing member shall be re- 
funded all dues paid for the current year. An 
expelled member may be reinstated by unanimous 
affirmative vote of the Council." 


D. Change "Committee" to "Council" in the following 
sections: 


Article IV: Secs.2, 3 (twice), 4, 5(thrice); 
Article V: Secs. 1 (twice, 2; 

Article VI: Secs.4, 5, 7 (twice); 

Article VII: Sec.1; 

Article IX: Sec.1; 

Article XI: Sec.1; 

Article XII: Sec.2. 


E. In Art.VI, Sec.l, delete: ", except the Execu- 
tive Committee,"; change "Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee" to "Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council." 


F, Art.IV, Sec.2, add: "Action on all amendments to 
the By=laws and all appointments and elections 
by the Executive Council shall be obtained by a 
canvass by the Secretary of all members of the 
Council." 


G, Art.V, Sec.l, add: "For each office, the nominee 
receiving the highest number of ballots shall 
be elected. Officers shall take office at the 
beginning of the calendar year for which they 
are elected." 


H, Art.VI, Sec.2, add: "before the first of July" 
in first sentence between "shall" and "ap-— 
point", Delete "with the issue of The Lepid- 
opterists' News", Transfer this section as 
amended, to become Secticn 1 of Article V, the 
original "Section 1" becoming "Section 2" and 
the original "Section 2" becoming"Section 3". 


I, Art.VI. Change original Sections "3", "4", "5", 


Nou WA Dahl ton to LPM Wg} WALI We} note 
n7", "8" respectively, In the resultant "Sec- 
tion 2", change "Senior Vice President" to "First 
Vice President", 


J. Art.VIII, Sec,1, delete second sentence and sub- 
stitute: "Each volume shall be issued for a ca- 
lendar year, the number of issues to be fixed 
by the Editors in consultation with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, In it shall be published 
the proceedings of the annual meetings. A list 
of the members of the Society shall be issuec 
each year," 


K, Art.XI, Sec.4: delete entire section (to be re- 
placed as a By-law if at all). 


L. Art.XII, Sec.1, insert at end of first sentence: 
", or voting by mail ballot", 


M, Art.XII, Sec.1, insert after first sentence: "Each 
proposal for amendment must be signed by not 
less than five members of the Society and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary who will promptly trans= 
mit it to the Editor-in-Chief." 


N, Art.XII, Sec.2, replace entirely as follows: "The 
By-laws may be altered, amended, or repealed, 
by a majority vote of the members voting, at 
any meeting of the Executive Council or ina 
mail-canvass of the Council by the Secretary. 
All changes so validated shall be published in 
The Lepidopterists' News.” 


DUES INCREASED IN BY-LAW AMENDMENT 


By action of the Executive Council (January, 
1952), Section 1 of the By-laws is replaced by the 
following: "Section 1, Beginning with 1952, the an- 
nual dues for Active Members shall be Three Dollars, 
U.S.A. (U.S.A. $3.00), except that students less 
than twenty-five (25) years of age shall be required 
to pay only Two Dollars ($2.00), U.S.A., per annum. 
Active Membership shall include a subscription to 
The Lepidopterists' News." 


The Council ruled that 1952 dues of members out= 
side North America received before this change be=- 
came known shall be regarded as paid in full even 
though at the 1951 rate, 


NEWS TO BE LETTER-PRESS PRINTED; 
ASSISTANT TREASURER APPOINTED 


The Executive Council also approved the publica- 


_ tion of The Lepidopterists' News by letter-press 


printing, beginning with Volume 6, Further, as pro-= 
vided in Art.IV, Sec.3 of the Constitution, the 
Council appointed JOSEPH MUELLER, of Short Hills, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., as Assistant Treasurer. Mr. 
Mueller will render important service to the Treas- 
urer and Editor-in-Chief. 


Ww 
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SIMPLE STATISTICS FOR THE TAXONOMIST 


Vol.5, no.8 


(continued from page 66) 


by F. Martin Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 5 


V, DISTRIBUTION CURVES 


All of the statistics outlined in sections I 
through III are based upon what is called "The Nor= 
mal Curve of Error", When this curve is plotted 
graphically it is found to be symmetric about the 
mean, It is the curve that would be formed by plot- 
ting n for each class of a perfect variable, Tables 
for constructing this curve are found in most books 
on statistics and in many books of mathematical ta= 
bles, 


So long as the data being examined conform to 
the Normal Curve of Error the standard statistical 
procedures will yield satisfactory results and con- 
clusions based upon them carry weight. As soon as 
the array of data deviates SIGNIFICANTLY from the 
pattern of the Normal Curve the simple statistical 
procedures give way to more complicated ones, 


4SD 3SD 2SD 1sD 2SD 


3SD 


4SD 


THE NORMAL CURVE OF ERROR WITH S.D. IN PERCENT OF AREA OF TOTAL CURVE 
MEAN PE sD v 


Since this curve seems to be so important let us 
look at it (Figure 1, above) and at some of its pro- 
perties, The area of the curve that lies between 
the lines indicating one standard deviation either 
side of the mean is 68.26% of the entire surface of 
the curve, This means that 68.26% of the individu- 
als composing a perfect variable will differ from 
the mean of all of the individuals by no more than 
one S.D. Areas of the Normal Curve in terms of the 
mean, plus and minus certain fractions of S.D., are 


converted to percent of the total area of the curve 4sp 


in Table 9, 


TABLE 9, 


The Areas of the Normal Curve of Error 
in S.D. and Percent 


Area in S.D. Equivalent percent 


Mt0.5 S.D. 38.30 
M+1.0 S.D. 68.26 
M+1.5 S.D. 86.64 
M+2.0 S.D. 95.46 
M+2.5 S.D. 98.76 
M+3.0 S.D. 99.74 
M+3.5 S.D. 99.96 
M+4.0 S.D, 99.99 


i.e., 95% limits and 99% limits. 


From this table it can be seen that the mathema- 
tical chance for the occurrence of an individual 
differing by 4 S.D. from the mean of the population 
to which it belongs is 1 in 10,000; by 3 S.D. about 
26 in 10,000; by 2 S.D. about 454 in 10,000; and by 
1S.D. about 3,174 in 10,000. Another way of look- 
ing at Table 9 is to say that if you have a perfect~ 
ly random sample of 100 specimens from a homogeneous 
population, then on the average, 5 specimens will 
differ from the mean of the sample by more than 2 S.D, 


In section III certain percent limits were used, 
In section I the 
factor 0.6745 was used in calculating DeSeme These 
limits and factors are related to the area of the 
curve cut off by definite amounts of S,D, either 
side of the mean. 


TABLE 10, 


Useful Percent Limits in Terms of Mean + S.D. 


50% limits equal Mean+0.6745 S.D. 

95% limits equal Mean+1.96 S.D. 

99% limits equal Mean+2.575 S.D. 
99.9% limits equal Mean+3.29 S.D. 
99.99% limits equal Mean +3.86 S.D. 


The great majority of natural variables fall in- 
to the pattern of the Normal Curve of Error, Howev- 
er, some do not. The data from such a variable are 
crowded to one end of the curve and the curve is 
asymmetrical, Such a curve is called a skewed 
curve (Figure 2), I will not attempt to show the 
mathematics involved in treating data from such a 
eurve., It is not simple! 


ISD M ISD 


2SD 


3SD 4SD 


NUMBER OF OCELLI ON UNDERSIDE HINDWING OF 96 C.7ULL/A BENJAMIN/ MC DUNNOUGH. 


MEAN 


0.45; SD 0.91, CHI sQuaRED 783, df 6; P <0.001; 


Figure 2. 
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VI, CHI-SQUARED TESTS 


Sometimes the limited sample available does not 
allow the investigator to decide by inspection whe- 
ther or not the data form a normal or a skewed 
curve, If there is any reason to doubt the curve 
being normal the data can be tested for "Goodness of 
Fit! to the normal curve by the Chi-squared test 
(X*),. This test produces a convenient index of the 
deviation of the data from a Normal Curve, Itisa 
simple test to apply but it does involve a number of 


steps. Here is how it is done, 

THE PROBLEM: Do the data concerning the radius 
of the forewing of Plebejus s.saepiolus (Bdv.) fall 
into a Normal Curve of Error? gure 3) 

3S. 4SD 


4SD 3SD 2SD {SD M ISD 2sD 
| | | 


RADIUS OF FOREWING OF 30 MCCLOUD,CALIF, MALE PSAEPIOLUS SAEPIOLUS BDV. 


MEAN 14.32 MM PE 0,09 MM SD 0.76 MM Vv 532 


THE SOLUTION: Let us take the data from the Mc- 
Cloud series that was used in the first article, 
This is treated as though it was a normal curve sam- 


ple and the SD, determined. Once this is done, 
these data may be laid out on an eleven-column work 
sheet -- I use regular accountant's ruled work 
sheets. 


Before doing anything else let me explein how 
Table 11 was constructed, It really is not as for- 
midable as it looks! 

Class: Divide the actual measurements into uni- 
form classes so no class contains no example. At 
each end lump the rest of the curve into single 
classes to fill out the curve. 


f, : This is the observed frequency, It is the 
number of specimens that fall into each class. 


: The difference from the mean, calculated by 
subtracting the mean from the lower limit of each 
cluss (or vice versa). 


dm 
S.D. : The difference from the mean translated 
into S.D. This is done by dividing d, by S.D. 


AREA: The data for this must be taken from a 
table of areas for the Normal Curve of Error, The 
information wanted is the area of the Normal Curve 
between the lower limit of each class and the mean. 


Class Area: This is the area of the Normal Curve 
occupied by each class, This is found by subtract— 
ing adjacent AREAS, Take care as you come to the 
class containing the mean, In this case it is the 
sum, 


TABLE 11, 


Calculation of Chi-squared for Goodness of Fit to the Normal Curve of Error 


Example: Radius of the Forewing of the McCloud, Calif., series of 30 male 


N = 30 


[aia [ina tap [esau [ne] 
oe a 
Balam! aet 2A) 


| -0.32 | 


a ed ae eT 


0,0992 0. ae 


| Class Areallo 20409 


(0) oy 


(fo-f)* {1.5129 4.3264 15.8404 


Asertol 


Chi-squared = 


mean = 14.32 mn. 


ee ee eae 


0.2185 


(ae 
emma eae Get 
a 


5.9563 


ae Ss 


P. gs. saepiolus 


S.D. = 0.76 mn, 


poe a eet 
poe | esl 


0.0020 


0. am 0.0471 0.0125 


0.0036 


0.1681 | 0.3969 


fom [ow | ser | 


P = 0.63 
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f.: The calculated frequency is found by mul=- 
tiplying the number of specimens in the entire ser= 
ies being studied by the Class Area, a decimal frac- 
tion, Slide=rule accuracy is sufficient. 

f, : The observed frequency noted above. 

The difference between the calculated 


ff, 8 
Take no no= 


frequency and the observed frequency. 
tice of the algebraic sign (+or =). 


(ee=ea)ame 
calculated, 


The square of the difference just 


(fe-f)" 


f, : The square just calculated, divided 
by the calculated frequency. The sum of these quo- 
tients is called Chi-squared, the number we are 
seeking. 


To interpret Chi-squared it is necessary to use 
prepared tables. A reference to a full set of them 
is given after my much abbreviated Table 12, To 
use these tables two things must be known, Chi- 
squared and the number of degrees of freedom (d.f.) 
used. If you subtract 1 from the total number of 
classes used, including the terminal ones with no 
examples in them (nine classes were used in my Ta- 
ble 11), you will have d.f. From Chi-squared and 
d.f. you find in the Table of Probabilities the 
chance that your sample was drawn in such a way 
that it conforms with the Normal Curve of Error. 


TABLE 12, 


Chi-squared for Various Degrees of Freedom 
and Probabilities that Data Fit Normal Curve 


dof. P=0.99 P=0.95 P=0.50 P=0.05 P=0.01 
ail 2000 004 2455 3.841 6.635 
2 .02 S10) h11e3914 96499) mal giad 
3 obi e325 ug? 37 M7 ee Ey 
ji .30 {TU 3636) oe 749 ue ge28 
5 CES SWIG Rel taps Bley) oe SIgeOTD 
6 87 1.64 5.35 ° 12.59 16.81 
? Leh 2.4958! 6295 atop aghast 
8 1.65 2.73 7.34 15.51 20.09 
Bhi 2.09 )e 3.93) elag) water oes 
10 2.56 3.94 9.34 18,31 23,21 
15 SUE RAB UY pen | gaye 
20 8.26 10.85 19.34 31.41 37.57 
25 OG 14.61 24.234 37.65 44.31 
80) 7) 24.95) 918-29) 200920 a ok77ie sd tsoeaon 
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In our example Chi-squared is 6.12 and d.f. is &. 
Using these we find from the tables that P equals 
0.63. This means that 63 out of 100 random samples 
of 30 with a d.f. of 8 drawn from the same population 
will differ more than does our sample from the Nor= 
mal Curve of Error, I am not too critical of my 
sample until Chi-squared yields a P that is 0.01 or 
less. 


It should be evident from the method involved in 
the calculation of Chi-squared that Chi-squared is 
an expression of the difference between the observed 
sample and a perfect sample with the same parameters 
drawn from a population that falls into a Normal 
Curve of Error. 


This is the way the table is read: Suppose we 
have calculated Chi-squared as 16.24 with 8 degrees 
of freedom, Then P will be closer to 0.01 than to 
0.50 and some doubt may be cast upon the chance that 
the data fit the Normal Curve of Error. If with 8 
degrees of freedom we get a Chi-squared of 25.09 we 
know that there is less than 1 chance in 100 that the 
data fit the Normal Curve. (Full tables for this 
will be found as Table III in Fisher's Statistical 
Methods for Research Workers, Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 1944. 


There are other uses of Chi-squared to test the 
Goodness of Fit of theory to observation. One of 
these that is very useful is the "Four-fold Table". 
It can be used when there are two pairs of attri- 
butes. For example, a character that I call "rusty" 
occurs among specimens of Heliconius charitonius. 

It is a dusting of rusty scales over the yellow 
bands and the upper surface of the wings. 


PROBLEM: Is "rusty" linked with the female sex 
or is its apparent association with this sex an il- ) 
lusion created by my sample? 


SOLUTION: The four-fold table is ideal far aid- 
ing in the solution of a problem like this, The 
first thing is to construct a table like Table 13. 


TABLE 13, 


The Observed Frequency of "Rusty" in the 
Florida Population of H, charitonius 


Males Females Totals 
With 5 62 67 
"rusty" (4%) (62%) 
WITHOUT 119 38 157 | 
"rusty" (969) (38%) | 
Totals 124 100 224 | 


The next step is to think out clearly the impli- 
cations of the theory being tested, We want to 
know this: Is "rusty" a characteristic of the fe- 
males? If this is true, then 100% of the females 
and none of the males should show the characteristic 
in question. Under these conditions the theoretical 
frequencies for "rusty" are those shown in Table 14. 
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TABLE 14, 


Theoretical Frequencies for "Rusty" 
Under Certain Conditions 


Males Females 
With 0% 100% 
"rusty" 
Without 100% 0% 
"rusty" 


We want statistics to tell us the chance that 
we are taking in assuming from our sample that "rus- 
ty" 1s a female characteristic, Thus the higher the 
number we get for Chi-squared the less will be the 
chance that in an infinitely large series we would 
find the frequencies for "rusty" to be the same in 
males and females, 


The equation for Chi-squared in the case of a 


Four-fold Table is this: 2 
Hy ea) are) 
atb) (etd) (ate) (btd 


se = 
where the letters have these meanings 
a (the northwest corner of Table 13), males showing 
rusty, 
b (the northeast corner), females showing rusty, 
¢ (the southwest corner), males without rusty, and 


d (the southeast corner), females without rusty. 
N is as usual the number of specimens involved. 


A little pencil work will show that when there 
is perfect agreement between the observed and theo- 
retical frequencies, Chi-squared will equal N. Si- 
milarly, when there is absolutely no agreement be- 
tween the two, Chi-squared will equal 0. 


Substituting our observed data in the above for- 
mula and then solving for Chi-squared we get: 


2 
190-7378)" _x 22 
C be! = 
hi-squared (x) 7 x 157 x 124 x 100 
GR eS EG) 


In the case of the Four-fold Table g.f. is l. 
Under these conditions, Chi-squared = 3.8 is exceed- 
ed by 5 out of 100 cases and 6,6 is exceeded by 1 
out of 100 cases, Thus with Chi-squared = 88.7 the 
chance that our thesis is wrong is very small, I 
think we can say with a high degree of confidence 
that "rusty" is a female characteristic.* 


[* Mr. Calhoun makes this very pertinent re- 
mark: "Could not other hypotheses conceivably lead 
to the same results as the sex-linked hypothesis? 


Thus it is probably correct to say ‘association ex- 
ists', but our evidence is drawn from the poor suc- 
cess of the opposite hypothesis, In other words, 

the evidence does not help in the choice among all 
imaginable alternatives", My answer to Mr. Calhoun's 
question is: Yes, there may be other hypotheses that 
will explain the observed condition, but since the 
observed condition is of a class most frequently sex- 
linked the sex-linked solution is more likely cor=~ 
rect. This is not the place to present all of the 
supporting data. That will be done in a publication 
devoted to the biometry of Heliconius charitonius. ] 


The occurrence of a few males with "rusty" may 
indicate that the gene or genes responsible for the 
characteristic occasionally "cross-over" or that the 
combination that produces "rusty" tends to be lethal 
in males, Only extended breeding experiments will 
give us the answer, It is worth trying. 


There are other ways for using Chi-squared to 
test a theory. Any good book on general statistics 
will show how they are applied. The thing to remem=- 
ber about Chi-squared is this: "It is a statistical 
device to measure the deviation of a set of observa- 
tions from what might be expected if the observed 
phenomenon is assumed to fall in line with the Nor- 
mal Curve of Error. 


VII, PROBITS 


Mr. Calhoun has suggested that I include a brief 
outline of how the normality of a distribution may 
be tested by a simple graphical method using probits. 
One great advantage to the probit method is that it 
allows easy conversion of the raw data to some other 
form such as the logarithm, square, square root or 
any other factor. Such procedure is often most il- 
luminating. Taking the data used in Table 11 and re- 
arranging it we have Table 114A, 


TABLE 11A 


Test for Normality by the Probit Method 


Upper 

Class Cumulative Cumulative 

Limit Frequencies Frequencies Percentages Probit 
13.4 3 3 10 3.72 
13.9 8 11 37 4.67 
4.4 4 15 50 5.00 
14.9 9 24 80 5.84 
54 4 28 93 6.48 
15.9 1 29 96 6.75 
16.4 1 30 100 co 
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The columns are obtained this way: 


1) Upper Class Limits, this is self explanatory; 

2) Frequencies, the number of cases falling within 
the class; 

3) Cumulative Frequencies, the progressive summation 
of column 2; 

4) Cumulative Percentage, the number in column 4 di- 
vided by the total number of cases and multi- 
plied by 100 (in our case divided by 30); 

5) The probit, from Table IX in Fisher and Yates or 
computed from any table of areas of the Normal 
Curve of Error in this manner: for cumulative 
percentages BELOW 50 subtract them from 50, 
for those ABOVE 50 subtract 50 from the cumu- 
lative percentage; for each of the remainders 
enter the AREA column of the table and read 
the x/o opposite it; affix a minus sign to 
those x/o derived from cunulate percentages 
less than 50; add 5 to each of these numbers 
taking care to observe the sign and this will 
give you the probit, 


EXAMPLE; In our problem the first cumulative 
percentage is 10, This from 50 gives us 40 (0.40). 
In the area column the nearest we come to this is 
0.3997 opposite which x/o = 1.28 is found. Since 
our cumulative percentage was less than 50 this num- 
ber is given a minus sign, -1.28 and when 5 is added 
to it we get 3.72 as the probit. 


PROBIT 


13.4 13.9 14.4 14.9 15.4 15.9 16.4 
UPPER CLASS LIMIT 


The next step is to lay out a graph similar to 
that in Figure 4, Plot as x's each upper class li- 
mit and its probit. Locate the point of the mean on 
the upper class limit scale and draw it in as a line, 
Lay off on each side of this line parallel lines 
that indicate the position of one S.D. each side of 
the mean, Where these outer lines intersect the 
lines for probits 4,00 and 6,00, set points, Con- 
nect these two points, If your x's lie reasonably 
close to this line and there is no constant tendency 
for them to wander from it the distribution may be 
considered normal, If the plot does not look normal 
try transforming the raw data. 


Se 
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VIII, COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 


Just as annoying as a qualitative statement of 
the difference in size between two entities is a 
statement like this, "Species A is a lot more varia- 
ble than Species B," Immediately you ask yourself 
how variable is Species A? What does the author 
mean by "a lot more"? There is a convenient and ve— 
ry easily calculated Coefficient of Variation (V) 
that allows a precise statement of the degree to 
which a species varies in a particular measurement. 
The coefficient is the index derived by dividing the 
S.D. by the mean of the measurement and multiplying 
the resultant number by 100. 


ve S.D. x 100 
mean 


Unfortunately I do not have at hand a great deal 
of information about the Coefficient of Variation in 
insects, To convey some idea of how much V itself 
may vary in one species and to give a scale for com- 
parison with insect-derived V's, let me summarize a 
long table that deals with variation in man, (See 
Pearl, Medical Biometry and Statistics, 3rd Edw, 
W.B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1940, pp.356-359 for 
the full table.) 


TABLE 15, 


The Range of V for Certain Measurements on Man 


Measurement Vv 
Oral temperature 0.49 
Skeletal dimensions 2 to7 
Skeletal indices 3 to 12 
Volumes and most weights 5 to 35 


In Table 16 are a few V's for butterflies, Full 


data are being published elsewhere in various papers. 


TABLE 16, 


Some Butterfly Coefficients of Variation 


Measurement Species Strain Vv 
radius of forewing H.charitonius Florida 9.5 
" n " " " Mexico 8.2 
" n " n f Colombia 6,7 
n att C. tullia Manitoba 3.9 
n " " " " Colorado 3.7 
u n W iH i Arizona 3.6 
SSCS eeee a 
n ui) u " id Colorado 5.4 
u u Ww MW My Arizona 2.0 
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A glance at Tables 15 and 16 immediately reveals 
that V for the characters enumerated in Table 16 for 
insects is generally rather low, It will take many 
hundred sets of measurements to determine if this is 
a general rule among insects or the result of my ve- 
ry small group of determinations, None of the more 
than 30 V's calculated for H. charitonius is greater 
than 15, Since all of the determinations made are 
based upon dimensions and indices it is suggested by 
Table 15 that they will be low. Compared with man 
the butterflies that I have studied seem to be a 
little more variable, 


In Table 16 the last group of data is based upon 
frequency measurements. When computing V for fre=- 
quencies a little care must be taken. For instance, 
Coenonympha tullia benjamini (McD.) from Manitoba 
showed as frequency for ocelli on the underside of 


the hindwing 3.8+1.3% of the total mmber possible. 


The standard formula noted at the end of the first 
paragraph (p.116) would give us 


1.3 x 100 


z 3.8 


3402 


However, lack of ocelli rather than presence of 
ocelli is the character of CG, t. benjamini. So what 
we want is the frequency with which ocelli are ab- 
sent, not present, for our calculation of V for the 
pattern, This is 96,2+1.3%. For this, V is 1.35. 


With the data for C. tullia and H. charitonius 
before me let me digress for a few lines, It is in- 
teresting to note the effect of a strong primary 
pattern upon taxonomists. There is nothing bold 
about the pattern of C. tullia, so taxonomists have 
noted the details of the pattern and named dozens of 
"subspecies", On the other hand H. charitonius is 
characterized by a bold pattern of yellow bands on a 
black ground, This makes the species easily recog- 
nized. For a century and a half this species re- 
mained taxonomically undivided, Roeber then set 
aside the small broad-banded strain found on the is- 
land of Jamaica as H. c. simulator, More recently 
Hall cut out the St. Kitts strain, on the basis of 
the well developed secondary pattern of yellow dots 
on the forewing, as H. c. punctata. A study just 
published, made by William P, Comstock, recognizes 
seven subspecies based upon constant pattern differ- 
ences that have been verified statistically. 


Getting back to the Coefficient of Variation, it 
has been shown above that with it definite state- 
ments can be made about variability. It has been 
shown that the Colorado strain (ochracea) of C. tul- 
lia is almost four times as variable as is the Mani-~ 
toba (benjamini) strain as far as pattern is con- 
cerned,but that as far as size is concerned the two 
subspecies are about equally variable. Probably it 
is not necessary to go further to show how this sta- 
tistic can be used and interpreted. 


So 


IX, COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 

Very often the investigator gets a feeling that 
two characters are in some way related, It is de- 
sirable to test this "hunch" and to be able to say 
with some precision how close the relationship is if 
it is proved to exist, Looking at the data on wing 
radius for H, charitonius in Table 16, one feels 
that there may be some relationship between latitude 
and variation in size, 


PROBLEM: Does H, charitonius vary more in size 
the farther north the source of the population is 
sampled? 


SOLUTION: The presence or absence and the degree 
to which this apparent relationship exists can be 
fixed by using the Coefficient of Correlation. There 
are several ways for computing this factor (r). I 
prefer to use a modified power-moment method and 
will explain it, The basic data needed are given in 
the first two columns of numbers in Table 17. 


TABLE 17, 


The Mid-latitude (L) and V for Forewing Radius 
for Certain Strains of H. charitonius Males 


Strain LON Vv Cay Cau ayy 
Florida 27.5 905 +9.5 +1.9 +18.05 
Cuba 22.0 Tel +4.0 +0.1 +0.40 
Mexico 23.0 8.2 TD sON OSOn a3 600 
Hispaniola 18.5 8.0 +0.5 +0.4 +0.20 
Jamaica 18,0 6.9 0.0 -0.7 0.0 
Puerto Rico 18.0 5.9 0.0 -1.7 0.0 
Virgin Islands 18.0 6.7 0.0 -0,09 0.0 
Cent, America 12.0 8.8 -4.0 +1.2 -4.80 
Colombia BI) Gay 13.0 -0.9 +11.70 


Algebraic sum+ 28,55 


The first step is to find the mean and the S.D, 
of the two variables, For L these are 18.00° and 
6.309; for V these are 7.60 and 1.14. 


During these computations the differences from 
the means were used, These are again used in the 
second step, Here it is important to note the alge- 
braic signs (+ and -), In the case of each strain 
the differences from the means of V and L are multi- 
plied. If the signs are alike the product bears the 
plus sign, if they are unlike a minus sign, The re- 
sults of this step form the last three columns of 
Table 17, 
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The last step is to divide the algebraic sum of 
the products of the deviations by the product of 
three items, the two S.D. and the number of cases 
(strains in this instance), as follows: 


a +28,55 
1.14 x 6.30 x 9 


r =+0.446 £0.24 


The best way to test r for significance is to 
determine whether it is really different from r = 0. 
The test number is the standard error of r if it 
were O and the same number of cases had been used. 
The S.E,. under these conditions is determined by di- 
viding 1 by the square root of the number of cases. 
In our example we have 1 divided by 3, thus S.E, is 
0.33. This means that with only 9 cases, r must be 
greater than 0.33 to be significantly different 
from 0. Our example with r = 0.446 is therefore 
possibly significantly greater than zero. When r is 
less than twice the S.E. for r = 0, I am inclined to 
hedge my statement of relationship. In this case I 
would feel safe in saying there seems to be a defin- 
ite demonstrable tendency for H. charitonius to be 
more variable in size the farther north is the 
source of the strain. 


There is something else that r indicates in ad- 
dition to whether or not the relationship really ex- 
ists: how completely the relationship is estab- 
lished, Probably the best way to explain the inter- 
pretation of this from r is to use a diagram (Figure 
5), but first something about the limits of r should 
be explained. The Coefficient of Correlation ranges 
from -1,.0 to +1.0. In either case unity is the mea- 
sure of perfect correlation, When r is -1.0 it 
means that the larger is one of the variables, the 
smaller is the other, When r is+1.0 it means that 
as one variable increases the other does, Whenr 
is 0 there is no relationship between the two varia- 
bles. In our sample r was +0.45. This is a meas- 
ure of the dispersal from a straight-line relation=- 
ship expressed by r = +1.0. 


NORTH LATITUDE ° 
() 5 10 15 20 25 30 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 


RADIUS OF LEFT FOREWING 4. CHAR/TONIUS. 


On the diagram the intersection for V and L has 
been plotted for each of the 9 cases. If r had 
equaled +1, then all of the intersections would 
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have fallen on the central diagonal line labelled 
r=t1,0. As it is, the data fall within a rather 
broad band, the limits of which are marked by the 
solid lines paralleling the central diagonal, The 
Coefficient of Correlation is a measure of the width 
of this band, If r had been +0.9 then all of the 
cases would have fallen between the boundaries es- 
tablished by the parallel broken lines, As it is, 
two-thirds of the samples fall within a band of the 
width required for r= 0.90. This suggests that 
some other factor may be present and more effective 
than latitude for the samples from Colombia, Central 
America, and Puerto Rico, 


When working with insects, I interpret signifi- 
cant Coefficients of Correlation more or less in 
this fashion: 

r degree of relationship 


under 0.20 of little importance 


0.21 - 0.30 some tendency toward a relationship 

0.31 = 0.50 a well-developed tendency toward a 
relationship 

0.51 - 0.70 a definite but somewhat vague rela- 
tionship is evident 

0.71 - 0.85 a well-definai relationship 

0.86 = 0.95 a sharply defined relationship 

0.96 - 1,0 an absolutely dependable relation- 


ship. 


Such phrases are helpful for persons not too fami- 
liar with the philosophy behind r. It must be borne 
in mind that this interpretation is based upon TRUE 
CORRELATION and that we can calculate only an ESTI- 
MATE OF CORRELATION, This demands of the interpre- 
ter careful additional consideration of the situa- 
tion from points of view other than the statistical, 
To researchers well-versed in statistics the numbers 
alone tell more than these phrases or any other 
phrases can, 


By using the mean radius for each of the above 
samples and substituting it for V in the problem, r 
proves to be +0.65+0.19, This is definitely signi- 
ficant and indicates a definite direct relationship 
between size and latitude. It is of more than pass- 
ing interest to note at this point that so far as H. 
charitonius is concerned this is a reversal of Berg= 
mann's Law, It would be worth the time of students 
to go more deeply into the relationship of size to 
northing and southing of latitude. Bergmann's Law 
has a good physiological basis for warm-blooded ani- 
mals, Perhaps in cooler climates larger size af- 
fords insects more area for absorption of the sun's 
energy. 


The technique for arriving at r that has been 
outlined is all very well and easy to use when there 
is a limited number of cases. When I have a series 
that runs above 30 I use a system that groups my ex- 
amples into classes, This is not quite so accurate 
as dealing with each example separately but is much 
less time-consuming. Any good text-book on statis-— 
tics will explain how it is done. The fundamental 
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Brown: SIMPLE STATISTICS FOR THE TAXONOMIST - cont, 


formula for the Coefficient of Correlation is 


S (djdo) 
N 2.6 S.D.7 x S.D.o 


aT 


and for its Standard Error (S.E. is equivalent to 
the S.D. of a mean) is 


X, LUTZ' COORDINATES 


When studying the community of species of a 
particular area rather than a sample drawn from the 
population of a single species, the investigator 
may be confronted with the problem of expressing 
the geographic affinities of the association of spe- 
cies, A method proposed by the late Dr. Frank E, 
Lutz that has always impressed me with its possibi- 
lities was, I believe, outlined in the Bulletin of 


the American Museum of Natural History during the 
first decade of the Century, 


Dr. Lutz suggested approaching the problem this 
way, List the normal species for the area, and adja- 
cent to each place the coordinates of the geographic 
center of the SPECIES range. Then the average of 
the longitudes and the average of the latitudes will 
give the coordimtes that express the geographic fo- 
cus of the association, I believe that the reason 
Lutz' coordinates have not been used is the difficul- 
ty of defining a species and the lack of concrete 
knowledge of the range of the members of a community. 
The method will be applied to two collecting locali- 
ties in Colorado about 25 miles apart horizontally 
and 6000 feet apart vertically. The lower station 
is my home, Fountain Valley School; the upper station 
is Glen Cove, just above tree-line on Pikes Peak, 


PROBLEM: What is the geographic expression for 
the difference in the association of butterflies (ex- 
cluding Hesperiidae) found at Fountain Valley School 
and at Glen Cove? 


SSS ee 
SS ——————SSSSSSSSsSssSSSE==zZz_—_—=—=——_!—_= 


TABLE 18, 
Fountain Valley association Pikes Peak association 
Species long, lat. Species long. lat, 
Papilio multicaudatus 110 30 Parnassius smintheus 125 50 
Papilio rutulus 113 40 
Pieris protodice 95 38 Pieris napi 100 50 
Colias eurytheme 95 35 Colias meadii 110 48 
Nathalis iole 90 28 
Eumenis ridingsii 110 45 Coenonympha tullia 100 50 
Minois damei 113 38 Oeneis lucilla 107 40 
Qeneis chryxus 110 48 
Erebia epipsodea 105 48 
Phyciodes tharos 95 30 Speyeria eurynome 115 45 
Phyciodes ismeria 100 33 Boloria helena 108 40 
Boloria aphirape 100 50 
Boloria freija 100 50 
Euphydryas anicia 117 47 
Nymphalis milberti 100 50 
Plebejus melissa 105 48 Plebejus aquilo 100 50 
Plebejus acmon 12 35 Plebejus saepiolus 100 50 
Strymon melinus 95 40 Iycaena rubida 117 40 
Hemiargus isolus 90 20 Iycaena helloides 115 50 
Lycaena snowi 117 40 


Geographic centers long.102° 1lat.35° 


long.108° 1at.47° 
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SOLUTION: The characteristic members of the 
butterfly fauna of the two stations have been se- 
lected and as well as possible the mid=-points of 
their geographic ranges have been determined, The 
geographic centers tabulated refer to the SPECIES 
involved and not to subspecies, They also ignore 
the range outside of the Americas, : 


The following tabulation can be prepared from 
the data of Table 18. 


Cw. Long. ON. Lat. 
Faunistic Fountain Valley 102 39 
Faunistic Pikes Peak 108 47 
Faunistic difference 6 8 
Geographic difference 0.35 0.12 


The faunistic difference in longitude is 17 times as 
great as the geographic difference and the faunistic 
difference in latitude is 67 times as great as the 
geographic difference, The latitudinal difference 
is of course closely related to the 6000 feet of 
difference in altitude, The longitudinal difference 
is not so easily explained, It may be related to 
the Pleistocene refugia from which the two faunae 
expanded in Recent time. 


This problem emphasizes that the data being ga- 
thered by the members of the Society cooperating 
with THE NEARCTIC BUTTERFLIES project will be inval- 
uable for investigators interested in the geographic 
aspects of butterflies in North America. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Now that this series is at an end I hope that it 
has been shown how some of the problems involved in 
studying living things can be approached with a high- 
er degree of precision than is generally used. Much 
more than mathematical precision will result from ex- 
tended use of accepted statistical procedures, A 
certain amount of taxonomic caution should evolve 
from attempts to be precise, That will mean fewer 
synonyms and less clutter in the literature of Lep= 
idoptera. 


To me a far more important result will be the 
accumulation of a corpus of precise data on the va-— 
riation of natural populations. In general this is 
lacking from biological literature, Many questions 
cannot be adequately answered until such information 
is available, All too frequently collectors of Lep- 
idoptera forget that an equally important side to 
assembling and naming properly a collection is to 
contribute a bit of precise information that in the 
hands of a more serious biologist now or in the fu- 
ture will add to the formulation of concise and bas— 
ic biological laws and knowledge. Collections and 
taxonomy are not an end in themselves; they are 
merely tools with which the biologist works. 


I shall be delighted to correspond with entomo= 
logists who are applying or wish to apply statisti- 
cal methods to enhance their work, 


i 


A CORRECTION: LYCAENA HELLOIDES FROM NEW YORK 


by Alexander B, Klots 


An unfortunate misidentification and misnomer 
combined occurred in the last Field Season Summary 
in the Lepid. News (Vol.4: p.103; 1950), when "Ly= 
caena dorcas michiganensis" was recorded from Fish- 
ers, Ontario Co,, N.Y. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Charles Kimball, the collector, I have been enabled 
to study two of the specimens, They are males of 
Lycaena helloides (Boisduval) and differ in no sig- 
nificant way from a series of specimens of this spe- 
cies from Illinois, This extends the known range of 
helloides from Illinois into New York, The combina- 
tion "L. dorcas michiganensgis" is an impossible one, 
for michiganensis Rawson indubitably applies to a 
population of the species L. epixanthe (Boisduval) ; 
and there can be no question of the specific dis— 
tinctness of L. epixanthe and L. dorcas (Kirby). It 
might be interesting to hear some opinions as to 
the authorship of this impossible combination, Is 
it Kimball, Rupert, Munroe or Remington? And what 
was the date of yublication of the issue of the Le- 
pid. News in which it occurred? 


[Ed.note: The publication date in question will be 
found on a back page of this issue. The authorship 
is conspicuously shown on p.102 of the 1950 Season 
Summary, but of course Dr, Munroe was setting forth 
the collector's record as he received it. C.L.R.] 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1952 meeting of the Lepidopterists' Society 
will be a combination of field trips and regular 
formal sessions, At the invitation of the lepidop= 
terists in the Canadian Division of Entomology, this 
meeting will be held at Ottawa, Ontario, from July 
2-5, 1952, For several reasons, this will be an 
especially attractive meeting: 1) the promise of 
interesting collecting; 2) the presence of the 
great Canadian National Collection, assembled in 
large part under the Society's first President, Dr. 
JH. McDunnough; 3) the host members, who together 
make up the largest and most active staff of re- 
search lepidopterists in any institution in the Am- 
ericas; 4) the date, which will allow members from 
all parts of North America to include the meeting 
in plans for their summer vacation travels. The 
regular features of all Society meetings will be 
found, as well, - stimulating scientific papers and 
discussions; exhibits of specimens, equipment, and 
pictures; and personal contacts with numerous con= 
fréres, 


Further information will follow, but this an- 
nouncement is given to allow members to plan for 
the trip. 


C.L.R. 


in. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA 


Under this heading are listed each month papers on Lep~ 
idoptera from all the scientific journals which are ac=- 
cessible to us and our cooperating abstractors, It is 
hoped that eventually our coverage of the world litera- 
ture will be virtually complete, It is intended that 
every paper published since 31 December 1946 will be 
included, In the first four volumes of the Lep. News 
1437 were listed, Abstracts give all new subspecies 
and higher categories with generotypes and type locali- 
ties, Papers of only local interest are merely listed, 
Papers devoted entirely to economic aspects will be 
omitted, Reprints are solicited from all publishing 
members and the many regularly received are gratefully 
acknowledged, Initials of cooperating abstractors are 
as follows: [P.B,] - P.F. Bellinger; [A.D.] - A. Dia- 
konoff; [L.G.] - L.A. Gozmdny; [G.dL.] - G. de Lattin; 
(C.R.] — C.L. Remington; [T.S.] - T. Shirdzu. A com- 
plete set of these pages, for clipping and filing, may 
be obtained for Vol.4 for $0.50, and a subscription for 
Vol.5 for $0.50. 


B, SYSTEMATIC 


200. Amsel, H. G., "Eine neve deutsche Glyphipteryx- 
Art (Lep, Glyphipterygidae)" [In German]. Entomon, 
vol.l: pp.88-89. 1949. Describes as new G, schultz- 
ella (Mussen, Lippe, Germany). [P.B.] 

201, Amsel, H. G., "Eine neue Ochsenheimeria—Art aus 
dem Libanon (Lepidoptera - Ochsenheimeriidae)" [In 


German]. Boll. Assoc, Romana Ent., vol.4: pp.3-4, 1 
pl. 1949. Describes as new 0, talhouki (Iditah, 


Lebanon); figures adult and @ genitalia. [P.B.] 

202, Bernardi, G., "Recherche de la position systéma- 
tique exacte de trois espaces de Pierini asiatiques 
(Lep. Pieridae)" [In French]. Bull. Soc. Ent. 
France, vol.52: pp.156-159, 9 figs. & Feb. 1948. 
Places the spp. davidis, stoetzneri and dubernardi in 
Pieris rather than in Aporia or Synchloe, on the ba- 
sis of @ genitalia; figures latter for these spp. and 
representatives of each of the 3 genera. [P.B.] 

203. Bernardi, G., "Les Rhopaloceres décrits par Geof- 
froy (Histoire abrégée des insectegqui se trouvent 
aux environs de Paris, 1785)" [In French]. Rev. 
Frang., Lépid., vol.12: pp.278-281. "May-June" [11 
Dec. ] 1950, Reviews placement of 10 names of butter- 
flies; points out that saltator must replace mendol- 
ensis for local race of Pararge achine, and regards 
cephalus as valid ssp, of Coenonympha areania. [P.B.] 

204. Berthet, H., "Orodemnias cervini Fallou dans les 
Alpes frangaises du Dauphine, ssp. (ou forme indivi- 
duelle?) scriniensis nova" [In French], Rev. Franc. 
Lépid,, vol.11: pp.369-376, 5 figs. "Qct.-Nov." [16 
Dec. ] 1948. Describes as new a single specimen found 
frozen in ice (Glacier Blanc, Hautes Alpes); discus- 
ses distribution and variation of this extraordinary 
alpine arctiid, Figures % genitalia of scriniensis, 
cervini, and quenseli. [P.B.] 

205. Betrem, J. G., "Het genus Lansdownia Heylaerts 
1881 (Lep., fam, Psychidae)" [In Dutch, English sum- 
mary]. Verslag 105° Zomervergadering Nederl, Ent. 
Veren,: pp.xli-xliii, 15 July 1951, Discusses spp. 
originally included by Heylaerts in this genus, and 
fixes Qiketicus fuscescens as type. Proposes walk- 
eriana n, n. for 0. boisduvalii Walk., 1855. [A.D.] 

206. Bourgogne, Jean, and Jir{ Paclt, "Fragmenta Lepid- 
opterologica, 2° note, A propos de Psychidae." [In 
Czech and French], Acta Soc, Ent, Cechosloveniae, 
vol.45: pp.47-50. 1 May 1948. Fumaria has priority 
over Fumea, Bibliography of literature on the biolo-— 
gy of the Psychidae from 1918 to 1946, [P.B.] 


207. Boursin, C., "Eine neue Agrotis aus Nord—Persien, 
Agrotis psammocharis n, sp." [In German], Ark. for 
Zool,, ser.2, vol.l: pp.355-356, 1 pl. 17 Jan. 1951. 
Type locality Keredj. Figures both sexes, and @ geni- 
talia of this and three closely related spp. [P.B.] 

208, Box, Harold E., "Report upon specimens of Diatraea 
Guild. in the Paris Museum, with description of a new 
species from Brazil (Lep., Pyral.)." Revista Ent., 
vol,19: pp.419=422, 2 figs. [31] Dec. 1948. Des- . 


cribes as new D. ragonoti (Petropolis), Figures & 
and 9 genitalia, Locality records for 8 other neo- 


tropical spp. [P.B.] 

209, Box, Harold E., "Notes on the genus Diatraea Guil- 
ding (Lepid., Pyral.) (Parts IV and V)." Revista 
Ent., vol.20: pp.541-555, 3 maps, 31 Aug. 1949. 
Discusses the taxonomic history of the 4 spp. des- 
cribed during the 19th century; figures distribution 
of the 3 of these which are South American, Revises 
the material on Diatraea in the Biologia Centrali- 
Americana, from a study of the Godman-Salvin collec- 
tion, giving a list of 10 spp, with localities.[P.B. ] 

210. Bradley, J. D., "Micropteryx kaltenbachii Wood 
1890 synonymous with Eriocrania chrysolepidella Zel- 
ler 1851 (Lep, Eriocraniidae)." Entomologist, vol. 
84: pp.9-10, 2 figs, Jan. 1951, Synonym based on @ 
genitalia, which are figured. [P.B.] 

211. Brown, F. Martin, "The American Papilios." Lep, 
News, vol.4: pp.39-41, 63-66. "1950" [Jan., May 
1951]. 

212. Brown, F. Martin, "Measurements and Lepidoptera," 
Lep. News, vol.4: pp.51=-52, "1950" [Jan, 1951]. 

213, Catala, R., and P, Viette, "Capture d'un Delias 
intéressant en Nouvelle-Caledonie (Lep, Pieridae)" 
{In French]. Bull, Soc. Ent. France, vol.53: pp.150- 
151, 1 fig. 28 Jan. 1949. D. ellipsis, previously 
known only from 2 specimens of uncertain locality, 
is recorded and figured, [P.B.] 

214. Chermock, Ralph L., "A generic revision of the 
Limenitini of the world," Amer, Midl, Nat., vol.43: 
ppe 513-569, 67 figs, 1 map, May 1950, Includes the 
genera Parthenos, Harma, Pseudathyma, Pseudacraea, 
Lebadea, Limenitis (with subgenera Limenitis and 
Adelpha), Neptis (with subgenera Neptis and Acea), 
Catuna, Hamanumida, Euphaedra, Euryphaedra, Euthalia, 
Synonymizes Basilarchia and Heterochroa under Limeni- 
tis and Adelpha respectively; all American spp. are 
in these 2 subgenera. Discusses phylogeny and dis- 
tribution; describes venation, o genitalia, and early 
stages of each genus (when known). [P.B.] 

215, Cleu, H., "Une race cévenole de Maculinea alcon 
Schiff, - rebeli Hirscke" [In French], Rev. Frang. 
Lépid., vol.12: pp.257-260, "May-June" [11 Dec. 


1950, Describes as new M. a. taranis (Tanargue, 
Cévennes); no type mentioned, Food plant Gentiana 
lutea. [P.B.] 


216, Cockayne, E. A., "Two new subspecies of British 
Geometridae (Lep.)." Entomologist, vol.84: pp.154- 
155. July 1951, Describes as new: Scopula lactata 
scotica (Forres, Morayshire, Scotland) Eupithecia 
vulgata scotica (Aviemore, Scotland). [P.B.] 

217, Darlington, Emlen P,, "Notes on some North Ameri- 
can Lepidoptera reared on Sweet Fern (Comptonia as= 
plenifolia Linnaeus) with descriptions of new spe- 
cies." Trans, Amer. Ent. Soc., vol.74: pp.173-185, 1 
pl. 16 Feb. 1949. Describes as new: Gnorimoschema 
confusatella, Lithocolletis comptoniella, Callisto 

Parornix) peregrinaella, Gracilaria asplenifolia- 
tella; all from New Jersey, Figures adults of first 
three and mines of second and third, Notes on 26 
other spp. belonging to 13 families. [P.B.] 
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218, Dufrane, Abel, "A propos de Danaus (Limnas Hbn.) 

chrysippus Ts (Lep., Danaidae)" [In French], Misc. 

Ent., vol.45, no.5: 3 pp. Apr. 1948. Describes as 
new D. c. joannisi (Hoabinh, Tonkin); also 15 aberra- 


tions, [P.B.] 
"A propos de Dyselpistis symmathe- 


219. Dufrane, Abel, 
tica Meyrick" [In French]. Bull. Ann. Soc. Ent. 


Belg., vol.84: p.226,. Dec. 1948. Synonym of Pene- 
stoglossa dardoinella, [P.B.] 


220. Dufrane, Abel, "Microlépidoptéres de la faune 


belge (6° note)" Tn French], Bull. Inst. Roy. Sci. 
Nat. Belg., vol.25, no.13: 11 pp. May 1949. Des- 


cribes as new: Stigmella libiezi (Colfontaine Forest, 
on Prunus padus); S. subtrimaculella (Mons, on 'peu- 
plier du Canada'); also several 'forms' and aberra- 

tions. Notes on 29 spp. of various families. [P.B.] 

221, Field, William D,, "The International Commission 
on Zoological Nomenclature and the correct name for 
the North American Monarch Butterfly." Proc. Ent. 
Soc. Wash., vol.52: pp.234-236, Oct. 1950. Points 
out that in fixing the type of plexippus as the spe- 
cimen figured in Holland's butterfly Book the Commis- 
sion inadvertently affixed this name to the non-mig- 
ratory South American race of the Monarch; the North 
American race would thus be D. p. menippe. [P.B.] 

222, Field, William D., "Moths of the genus Cincia and 
three new and closely related genera." Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., vol.100: pp.311-326, 13 figs. 1950. Des- 
eribes as new: AMPLICINCIA (type Cincia pallida); A. 
fletcheri; A, lathyi; A. walkeri; PARACINCIA, P, dog- 
nini; PARVICINCIA, P, belli; all from Jamaica, Re- 
moves C, nephelistis to Paramulona and returns C,. 
muelleri to Hypoprepia, Redescribes other species of 
the group; gives a key to genera and spp., and fig- 
ures genitalia of all spp. [P.B.] 

223. Fischer, Ch., "Especes nouvelles pour la France" 
{In French}. Rev, Frang, Lépid., vol.12: pp.43-48, 

1 pl. "Feb." [2 Apr.] 1949. Describes as new 
Deroxena venosulella gallica (Digne, Basses—Alpes). 
New records are 4 spp. of Eupista, Cataplectica 

rofugella, Epermenia kroneella, Hyponomeuta stanel- 
lus, Figures & genitalia of first 6 and of Euvista 
caespititiella, [P.B.] 

224, Fleming, Henry, "The Euchromidae (moths) of Karta- 
bo, British Guina, and Caripito, Venezuela," JZoolo— 
gica, vol,35: pp.209-216, 27 Nov. 1950. Describes 
as new Autochloris umbratus (Caripito). Describes 
larva, pupa and cocoon of Poecilosoma chrysis (food 
plant, sp. of Moriaceae), Records 77 spp. from Kar- 
tabo and 44 from Caripito, only 15 being common to 
both localities, [P.B.] 

225, Ford, L. T., "The Plutellidae." Proc. Trans. 
South London Ent, Nat. Hist. Soc., 1949-50: pp.85-93, 
1 pl. Apr. 1951. Account of the 5 genera and 26 
spp. found in Britain; figures adults of all. [P.B.] 

226, Franclemont, J. G., "The occurrence of Anomis com- 
moda Butler in the United States and its life history 


(Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae, Catocalinae)." Bull. 
Brooklyn Ent, Soc., vol.44: pp.69-71. Apr. 1949. 


Species has been misidentified as A, fulvida; intro- 
duced from Orient. Describes larva, Food plant 
Hibiscus syriacus. [P.B.] 

227. Franclemont, John G,, "A new moth from Patagonia." 
Proc, Ent. Soc, Wash., vol.52: pp.40-41, 3 figs. 14 
Feb, 1950. Describes as new EUXOAMORPHA, E, eschata 
(Punta Arenas, Chile). Figures @ genitalia, [P.B.] 

228, Franclemont, John G,, "On the identity of Therina 
fervidaria Hiibner (Lepidoptera, Geometridae, Ennom- 


inae)." Bull, Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol.45: p.90. 
June 1950. Name must replace athasaria; Hubner's 


figure matches the second brood of southern "athasa- 
ria", which name may be applied to the northern, 
single-brooded subspecies. [P.B.] 


Vol.5, no.8 


229. Hayward, Kenneth J,, "Three new genera for neotro= 
pical Hesperiidae (Lep. Rhop.)" [With Spanish ab- 


stract]. Acta Zool, Lilloana, vol.5: pp.97-102. 
28 Oct. 1948. Describes as new: MEL MELLANA, for At: 


tone mella; NYCTELIUS, for Panoquina nyc nyctelius; aan 
EVANSTELLA, for Perichares cordela, [P.B.] 

230. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Hesperioidea Argentina XIX" 
[In Spanish, English abstract]. Acta Zool. Lilloana, 
vol.5: pp.103-112, 28 Oct, 1948. Adds 8 sop. to the 
fauna; removes 5, Notes on synonymy include follow- 
ing generic changes: Atrytone urqua to Poanes, Mucia 
lydora to Oenus, Metrocles oropa to Metron, Vorates 
mabillei to Lerodea, Carystus artona and C. marcus 
to Vettius, New localities given for 24 spp. [P.B.] 

231. Hayward, Kenneth J., "Nuevas especies de Hesperi- 
dos neotropicales (Lep, Hesperiidae)" [In Spanish, 
English summary], Acte Zool, Lilloana, vol.5: pp. 
175-183, 4 figs. 28 Oct. , 1948. Describes as new: 
Ochlodes aligula ae (Misiones, Argentina): Nicon- 
jades ni nikko Misiones) 3; Thespeius xarina (Ksiones) 
T. castor (Nova Teutonia, Brazil); Synale sylvanus 
(Capilla del Monte, Cordoba, Argentina). Figures ¢ 
of the last three and of Atrytone meridiani and des-— 
eribes 9 of the latter, ([P.B.] 

232, Higgins, L. G., "A descriptive catalogue of the 
Palaearctic Euvhydras (Lepidoptera: Rhopalocera)." 
Trans, R. Ent, Soc. Lond., vol.10l: ppl435-499, 7 
maps, 41 figs, 30 Dec, 1950, The genus is divided 
into the maturna group, with 4 spp. (and more in the 
Nearctic), and the aurinia group with 4 spp., all 
Palaearctic, These 8 spp. are described, with fig- 
ures of morphological characters, end distribution 
maps are given for 7. [P.B.] 

233. Hopkins, G, H. E., "The gender of the name Co- 
lias." Entomologist, vol.@4: pp.175-176. Aug. 1951. 
Inconclusive comments; question has been referred to 
the International Commission, [P.B.] 

234. Howe, Edwin W, and William H,, "Ceratomia kansen- 
sis new species (Sphingidae)." Ent. News, vol.61: 
pp.57-60, 2 figs. May 1950. Type locality Ottawa, 
Kansas, Figures adult, and venation of this sp., 
undulosa, and catalpae, [P.B.] 

235. Jacobs, S. N. A., "The British Oecophoridae (Part 
I) and allied genera." Proc. Trans. South London 
Ent. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1948-49: pp.123-141, 1 pl. 

Feb, 1950. Covers 8 genera of Oecophoridae, 2 of 
Blastobasidae, Batrachedra, and Mompha stephensi, 
Adults and known larvae are described; all spp. 
except ] introduced blastobasid are figured. [P.B.] 

236, Jacobs, S, N. A., "The British Oecophoridae (Part 
II)." Proc, Trans. South London Ent. Nat. Hist. 
Soc., 1949-50: pp.187-203, 1 pl. Apr. 1951. Covers 
8 genera, plus Agonopteryx section of Depressaria. 
Adults of all spp. are figured. [P.B.] 

237. Jacquemin, H., "Chlorissa cloraria Hb." [In 
French], Lambillionea, vol.50: p.59. 25 June 1950. 
Differences from C. viridata. [P.B.] 

238. Janmoulle, E., "Elachista pulchella Hw., bona spe- 
cies" [In French]. Lambillionea, vol.49: pp.119-123, 
l pl. 25 Dec. 1949. Removes sp. from synonymy under 
z humilis; figures @ genitalia of these spp. and of 
E. pomerana and E. subnigrella. [P.B.] 

239, Kalis, J. P. A., and L. J. Toxopeus, "Notes on 
some rare butterflies and moths fron the Island of 
Celebes." Idea, vol.8: pp.92-97. 31 Jan. 1951. 
Gives field notes and remarks on nomenclature of 7 
rare species, [A.D.] 

240. Kiriakoff, Sergius G., "On the so-called "lower" 
taxonomic categories." Lep, News, vol.2: pp.3-4. 
Jan. 1948. 

241. Kiriakoff, Sergius G., "The nomenclature of the 
specific complex." Lep. News., vol.2: pp.15-16, 

Feb, 1948. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON LEPIDOPTERA = cont, 
242, Kirlakoff, S. G., "Recherches sur les organes tym- 253. Marion, H., "Contribution a l'étude des Crambus 


paniques des Lépidopteres en rapport avec la classi- paléarctiques, III, - Le groupe craterellus en Eu- 
fication. III, Dioptidae” [In French], Bull. Ann. rope occidentale et en Afrique du Nord" [In French]. 
Soc. Ent. Belg., vol.86: pp.67-86, 2 pl. 6 May 1950. Rev. Frang. Lépid., vol.12: pp.261-277, 1 pl. "May- 
Describes as new EUFORBESIA (type Monocreagra unima- June" [11 Dec.] 1950. Describes as new C. m, maghre— 
cula); divides the family into the subfamilies DIOP- bellus (Rabat, Morocco); C. m, rungsellus (Aguelmane 
TINAE (rudimentary tympana) and JOSIINAE (tympana de Sidi, Atlas Mts.), Revision includes, in addi- 
well-developed), Describes the organs in 16 genera. tion, C. craterellus, C, kobelti, C, sardiniellus, C. 
Regards Dioptidae as ancestral stock of the Notodon- cornutellus, C. cassentiniellus, C, tingitanellus and 
toidea, Josiinae being an early offshoot, [P.B.] C. similimellus; author employs Kiriakoff's terms - 

243. Klimesch, Josef, "Zur Frage der verwandschaft- ‘ultraspecies' and 'semispecies' to express rank of 
lichen Beziehungen einiger Stigmella-Arten auf Grund some forms, New entities and o genitalia of several 
des Baues des ménnl, Kopulaticnsapparates (Lep., spp. are figured. [P.B.] 

Stigmellidae)" [In German], Zeits, Wiener Ent. Ges., | 254. McDumough, James H., "Two unrecorded homonyms in 
vol.33: pp.49-82, 62 figs. 1949. Describes and fig- the genus Euxoa (Lepid. Phalaenidae)." Bull, Brook- 
ures G' genitalia and larval mines of 17 European spp. dyn Ent. Soc., vol.45: p. 84. June 1950. Smith's 
Reviews earlier work on the genus and revises its names orbicularis and incallida. 

arrangement, [P.B. ] 255. McDunnough, James H., "Species of Euxoa of Eastern 

244, Klimesch, J., "Uber die morphologischen und biolo- North America, with particular reference to genitalic 
gischen Unterschiede der Coleophora-Arten lineariella characters (Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae)." Bull. Amer. 
Z. und fulvosquamella H. S, (Lep. Coleophoridae)" [In Mus, Nat. Hist., vol.95: pp.359-408, 11 pls. 29 Dec. 
German], Zeits. Wiener Ent. Ges., vol.34: pp.55-66, 1950, Describes as new Euxoa servita novangliae 
1 pl., 4 figs. 1949. Describes and figures genita- (Franconia, New Hampshire), Describes and figures 3 
lia of these 2 spp.; discusses larval habits and dis- and 9 genitalia of 32 spp, and sspp. Gives a key 
tribution, Notes on some related spp. [P.B.] based on G@ genitalia, [P.B.] 

245. Lamont, Norman, and E, McC. Callan, "Moths new to 256. McElvare, Rowland R., "A new heliothid from New 
Trinidad, B. W. I." Zoologica, vol.35: pp.l197-207. Mexico." Bull, Brooklyn Ent. Soc., vol.45: pp. 83-84, 
27 Nov. 1950. Describes as new Megatomis albivia 1 fig. June 1950. Describes as new Dasyspoudea zuni 
(Noctuidae; Brit.Guiana), Type specimen not iden- (Black Rock, McKinley Co.). Figures adult. [P.B.] 
tified. Records of 178 other, moths, belonging to 29 257. McElvare, Rowland R., "A new Grotella from south- 
families, new to Trinidad, [P.B.] west Texas (Lepidoptera, Phalaenidae)." Bull, Brook- 

246, Le Marchand, S., "Corrigenda au Catalogue des lyn Ent. Soc., vol.45: pp.117-118, 1 fig. Oct, 1950. 
Microlépidopteres de France et de Belgique" [In Describes as new G, vauriae (Tornillo Creek, Brewster 
French], Rev. Frang. Lepid., vol.12: pp.233-235. Co,). Figures adult. [P.B.] 

"Mar.-Apr." [25 Sept.] 1950. Atremaea lonchoptera to | 258. Moeck, Arthur H., "A new subspecies of Speyeria 
L ecia, in Cosmopterygidae; Enolmis a synonym of atlantis (Edwards) from Nevada (Lepidoptera: Nymphal= 
Odites (Cryptophasidae). [P.B.] idae)." Ent. News, vol.61: pp.61-64, 4 figs. May 

247. de Lesse, H., "Etude biometrique des formes d'Ere— 1950. Describes as new S. a. greyi (E. Humboldt 
bia epiphron (Knoch), des Vosges, d'Auvergne et des Range). Figures both sexes, [P.B.] 

Pyrénées" [In French]. Rev. Franc. Lépid., vol.13% 259. Munroe, Sugene, "The generic positions of some 
pp.3-9, 3 figs. "Jan.-Feb." [31 Mar.] 1951. Des- North American species commonly referred to Pyrausta 
cribes as new 'race' mixta (Mont Doré). Analyzes the Schrank (Lepidoptera: Pyralidae)." Canad, Ent., vol. 
variation of some pattern characters in local popula—- 82: pp.217-231, 28 figs. Nov. 1950. Describes as 
tions. [P.B.] new: MIMOPHOBETRON (type Pyrausta liopasialis); MAC- 

248, Lhomme, Léon, "Eidophasia aereolella nova sp." [In ROBOTYS (type Botys geglealis). Discusses genera 
French], Rev. Frang. Lepid., vol.12: p.98. "May- Blepharomastix, Palpita, Udea, Polysrammodes, Sameo- 
June" [7 Dec.] 1949. Type locality "gorges du Cady, des and Mecyna and gives generic keys. [P.B.] 
au pied sud-ouest de St.—-Martin-du-Canigou". [P.B.] 260, Obraztsov, N., "Two new palearctic genera of the 

249. Loritz, J., "Sur une nouvelle race locale de Thais tribe Laspeyresiini (Lepidoptera, Tortricidae) ." 
rumina medesicaste Illiger (australia Esp.) dans la Tijdschr, Ent., vol.93: pp.99-100, 2 figs. 20 Mar. 
vallée du Var superieur" [In French], Bull. Ann. 1951. Describes as new EUCOSMORPHA (type Tortrix 
Soc. Ent. Belg., vol.87: pp.130-132. 5 July 1951. rheediana Hw.) and CIRRIPHORA (type Grapholitha 
New 'race' daluisensis (Daluis, Var Valley, France) pharaonana Koll.). [A.D.] 
is described, Discusses the distribution and varia- 261, Olthof, J. T., "Some Neptis hordonia subspecies 
tion of the species, [P.B.] from Indonesia." Idea, vol.$: pp.97-98. 31 Jan. 

250. Marion, H., "Contribution a l'étude des Crambus 1951. Describes as new N. h. dubiosa (Kangean Is.) 
paléarctiques. I. Crambus digitellus H.-S." [In and N. h. anna (Flores). [A.D.] 

French]. Rev. Frang. Lépid., vol.12: pp.125-128. 262, Orfila, Ricardo N., "Orneodes riggii sp. nov." [In 
"May-June" [7 Dec.] 1949. GC. petrosellus 1s a syno- Spanish]. Commun, Inst. Nac. Invest. Cienc. Nat., 
nym, [P.B.] Cienc, Zool., vol.l, no.10: 8 pp., 1 pl, 2 figs. 

251. Marion, H., "Mecyna auralis de Peyerimhoff, bona 1949. Type locality La Rioja, Argentina. Figures 
species" [In French], Rev. Frang. Lépid., vol.12: adult and @ genitalia, Brief account of family Orne- 
pp.203-206, 2 figs, "Jan.-Feb." [12 July] 1950. odidae, [P.B.] _ 

Distinguishes sp, from M, trinalis; figures @ genita- 263. Pastrana, José A., "Una nueva peste en Araucarias 
lia of both, [P.B.] de Misiones (Republica Argentina) (Lepidoptera - 

252, Marion, H., "Contribution a4 1'étude des Crambus Grapholitidae)" [In Spanish]. Rev. Invest. Agric. 
paléarctiques, II. - Crambus craterellus Sc, et cas- Argentina, vol.4: pp.243-244, 2 pl. 1950. Describes 
sentiniellus Z." [In French]. Rev. Franc. Lépid., as new Laspeyresia araucariae (San Antonio, Misiones, 
vol.12: pp.236-240, 1 pl. "Mar.-Apr." [25 Sept. ] Argentina). Figures adult, o& and 9 genitalia, and 
1950. Distinguishes these 2 spp., figuring adults other structural details, Larva, not described, on 


and @ genitalia, [P.B.] Araucaria angustifolia. [P.B.] 
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264. Picard, J., "Note sur les Hesperiidae francais" 
{In French], Rev. Frang. Lépid., vol.12: pp.23-31. 
"Jan." [28 Feb.] 1949. Notes on generic concept, on 
the application of the names fritillarius and fritil- 
lum (synonyms of Pyrgus malvae), and on Pyrgus armor- 
icanus corsicus and Thymelicus acteon. [P.B.] 

265. Picard, J., "Pyrgus carlinae Rbr. et sa sous-es- 
péce cirsii Rbr." [In French], Lambillionea, vol.50: 
pp.o3-58, 1 map. 25 June 1950. Concludes, on the 
basis of distribution, morphology, and the existence 
of intermediate populations, that cirsii and carlinae 
are conspecific, [P.B.] 

266, Picard, J., "Petite étude sur Pyrgus bellieri 
Obth," [In French], Rev. Fran¢. Lépid., vol.12: pp. 
49-58, 2 figs., 1 map. "Feb." [2 Apr.] 1949. Taxo- 
nomic history, distinction from P, alveus, distribu- 


tion, geographical and individual variation, [P.B.] 
267, Remington, C, L., "Principles of taxonomy." Lep. 


News, vol.2: pp.26, 38, 50, 62, 102, "Mar." [June], 
"Apr." [June], "May" [July}, "June" [Aug.], "Nov." 
[Dec.] 1948. 

268. Remington, C. L., "Procedure in taxonomy." Lep. 
News, vol.2: pp.26, 38, 50, 78, 102; vol.3: p.ld. 
"Mar." [June], "Apr." [June], "May" [July], "Oct." 
[Nov.], "Nov." [Dec.] 1948; "Feb." [Apr.] 1949. 

269, Smelhaus, Jif{, "Polyommatus hybr. cormion Nabokov 
(Pol, meleager Esp, x Pol. coridon Poda). (Lep. 
Lye.)" [In Czech, French summary], Acta Soc. Ent. 

echosloveniae, vol.45: pp.50-55, 10 figs. 1 May 
1948, Concludes, on the basis of @ genitalia, that 
this hybrid (see Lep. News, vol.4: abs. no. 135) is 
the same as Nabokov's 'species'. [P.B.] 

270, Sperry, John L., "Geometrid notes, a new genus and 
species from Arizona." Bull. Brooklyn Ent, Soc., 
vol.44: pp.158-162, Dec. 1949. Describes as new: 
HERRESHOFFIA, H, gracea (Todd's Lodge, Oak Creek Can- 
yon, Ariz.). Notes on 5 Ennominae, [P.B.] 

271. Stempffer, H., "Description de quelques Lycaenidae 
(Lep.) nouveaux de la faune éthiopienne" [In French]. 
Bull. Soc, Ent. France, vol.56: pp.66-71, 4 figs. 

May 1951. Describes as new: Liptena rochei (Lagos, 
Nigeria); Hewitsonia magdalenae (Eala, Belgian Con- 
go); Lepidochrysops desmondi (Olarisi Hill, Chepa- 
lungu Distr., Kenya); L. victoriae vansomereni (Athi 
R, bridge, 18 mi, from Nairobi, Kenya). Transfers 
Triclema guadricaudata Beth, to Neurellipes on basis 
of description of previously unknown o Figures @ 
genitalia of last and of new spp. [P.B.] 

272. de la Torre y Callejas, Salvador Luis, "Notas sup- 
lementarias a nuestro trabajo sobre el género Danaus 
(Lepidoptera, Rhopalocera)" [In Spanish]. Mem. Soc. 
Cubana Hist, Nat., vol. 10: pp.93-103. June 1951. 
Summarizes American spp. and sspp. of genus; notes on 
8 Cuban and Central American forms, [P.B.] 

273. Viette, P., "Essai d'un tableau de détermination 
des familles de Tinéides de la faune frangaise" [In 
French]. Rev. Franc, Lépid., vol.12: pp.16-23. 
"Jan," [28 Feb.] 1949. Key to the 27 families of 
'tineids' (i.e. the Monotrysia and lower Ditrysia) 
found in France. [P.B.] 

274. Viette, P., "Sur les genres Cocytodes Gn. et Arcte 
Koll. (Lepid. Noctuidae)" [In French]. Bull. Mens. 
Soc. Linn, Lyon, vol.18: pp.27-29, 10 figs. Feb. 
1949. Describes as new PSEUDOARCTE (type Cocytodes , 
maura Holl,). Cocytodes a synonym of Arcte. Key to 
the 4 spp. of Arete, based on @ genitalia. [P.B.] 

275. Viette, P., "Contribution 4 l'étude des Micropte- 
rygidae (3M€ note). Rectification et description, 
d'une espéce et d'une forme nouvelles” [In French]. 
Bull, Mens. Soc, Linn. Lyon, vol.18: pp.87-89, 3 
figs. May 1949. Describes as new Micropteryx lam- 
besiella (Lambése, Algeria); figures wing pattern, 
and @ genitalia of this sp, and M. myrtetella. [P.B.] 
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276, Viette, P., "Note sur la position systématique de 
Laelapia notata Btlr, (Lépid.)" [In French]. Bull. 
Mens. Soc. Linn, Lyon, vol.18: pp.170-172, 7 figs. 
Oct. 1949, Redescribes this arctiid, figuring vena- 
tion and genitalia; genus originally placed in Lyman- 
triidae, [P.B.] 

277. Viette, Pierre E, L., "Contribution to the study 
of Hepialidae (9th aE Ne the genus Phassodes Beth- 
une-Baker (Lepidoptera)." Proc, Hawaiian Ent. Soc., 
vol.14: pp.189-190, 4 figs. Mar. 1950, Redescribes 
genus; figures o' genitalia, P. nausori a synonym of 
P. vitiensis. [P.B.] 

278, Viette, P., "Contribution a l'étude des Hepialides 
(16° note). Sur quelques espaces de la collection 
Pfitzner" [In French], Bull. Soc. Ent. France, vol. 
55: pp.ll6-119, 6 figs. Oct. 1950. Describes as 
new: PFITZNERIELIA (type Triodia remota); PSEUDOPHIL— 
AENIA (type Philaenia omagua), Describes & genitalia 
of Philaenia fasslii and P, sanguanmachica, [P.B.] 

279. Walkden, H. H., "Cutworms, armyworms and related 
species attacking cereal and forage crops in the cen- 
tral Great Plains." U. S. Dept. Agric, Circ, no.849: 
52 pp., 7 figs. Oct. 1950. Account of distribution, 
biology and economic importance of 53 spp. of Noctui- 
dae, with a key to the larvae of 31, Good figures 
illustrate the key characters, [P.B.] 

280. Wehrli, Eugen, "Die Einteilung der Gattung Dyscia 
Hbn." [In German], Ent, Berichten, vol.13: pp.77=79, 
6 figs. 1 May 1950, Describes as new the subgenera 
EUDYSCIA (type D. fagaria); WARNECKEELIA (D, malat— 


yana); IBERAFRINA (D, ria); CALODYSCIA (D, 
Sicanaria); CATADYSCIA G. atlantica); RJABOVANA, 
and type D. (R.) negrama., Figures @ genitalia of all 


except D. atlantica, and of D. conspersaria, the ge- 
nerotype. No locality is given for D. negrama, and 
the species is not completely described, [P.B.] 

281. Wiltshire, E, P., "A year on a Tigris island," 
Journ, Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., vol.49: pp.637-660, 3 
pls., 2 figs., 1 map. Apr. 1951. Describes as new 
Celama harouni (Karradah Is., Tigris R., Iraq); fig- 
ures G genitalia, compared with those of C, centon- 
alis, Lists 50 permanent or temporary resident spp. 
of the island, and a number of casual visitors; dis- 
cusses the biology and ecology of the former and) of 
the island fauna as a whole, Island is periodically 
submerged, except for the treetops, by floods. [P.B.] 

282. Wykes, N. G., "The African Charaxes." Proc, Trans. 

950. General account of the genus, with 
notes on a number of African spp. [P.B.] 

283, Zikan, J. F., "Observagdes sobre os componentes 
dos géneros Phaenochitonia Stichel e Pterographium 
Stichel, com a descric&o de uma nova especie e crian- 
do um novo g@nero (Riodinidae, Lepidoptera)" [In Por- 
tuguese]. Revista Ent., vol.20: pp.535-539, 3 figs. 
[31 Aug.] 1949. Describes as new STICHELIA (type 
Phaenochitonia bocchoris Hewitson); Pterographium si- 
milatum (Sdo Gabriel, Rio Negro, Amazonas, Brazil). 
Figures both sexes and venation of new sp. Comments 
on 10 other spp.; 5 are transferred from Phaenochito- 
nia to Stichelia, [P.B.] 

284. Zimmerman, Elwood C., "A new Protaulacistis from 
Kauai (Lepidoptera: Pyraustinae)." Proc, Hawaiian 
Ent. Soc., vol.14: pp.337-340, 7 figs. Mar. 1951. 
Describes as new P, swezeyi (Kokee, Kauai, Hawaiian 
Is.); figures adult and Cand 9 genitalia, [P.B.] 

285, Zimmerman, “lwood C., and J. D. Bradley, "A new 
genus and species of Elachistidae mining Lonicera 
leaves in Hawaii (Lepidoptera)." Proc. Hawaiian Ent. 
Soc., vol.14: pp.191-196, 5 figs. Mar. 1950. Des- 
cribes as new SWEZEYULA lonicerae (Honolulu, Hawaii); 
figures adult, Cand 9 genitalia and other struc- 
tures. [P.B.] 
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NOTICES 


Lepidopterists' Society members may use this page free 
of charge to advertise their offerings and needs in 
Lepidoptera, The Editors reserve the right to rewrite 
notices for clarity or reject unsuitable notices, Un- 
less withdrawn sooner by the member, each notice will 
appear in three numbers, We can not guarantee any no- 
tices but expect all to be bona fide. Please notify 
us of any abuse of this service, 


BRAZILIAN BUTTERFLIES and other insects for sale, 1951 
catch, papered with full data, mostly classified, 
Please write to Jorge Kesselring, Caixa Postal 6, Joao 
Pessoa (Paraiba), BRAZIL, 

Will buy or exchange for the following: Phobetron pith- 
ecium A,and S. (The Monkey Slug) o@ and Q; Callosami 
promethea @’and 9; Thysania (Erebus) zenobila @ and 9. 
L.N. Kilman, 231k 59th St. So., St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 


rn a nn nn en nn ee ee = = 


Wanted: Argynnis, Speyeria, Brenthis, Boloria, etc., 
Erebia and other satyrids from all parts of t of the world, 
Will collect in all orders of insects, esp. from Den- 
mark, in exchange for these. Georg Christensen, Par- 
magade 24 III, Copenhagen S, DENMARK, 


Catocala herodias Stkr., Automeris pamina Neum., and A. 
pamina f, aurosea Neum, in series, many other rare 
moths, offered in exchange for the following nos. from 
the McD, list: 3ld; 35b; 46a; 52b,d,e,g; 79a; 206d,e; 
207a,b; 215; 241; 243; 245; 254; 270c; 337b; 423¢; 
430a; 455h; 456a; 467c; 469, Also want any nearctic 
QOeneis or Erebia including common species in series. 
Send list of desiderata to Paul R. Ehrlich, 538 Acade- 
my St., Maplewood, N.J. 


12 topotypes of POLITES MARDON offered in exchange for 
nearctic Catocala and Sphingidae new to my collection. 
Also Parnassius clodius claudianus topotypes offered 
in series of six pair for similar series of Parnassius 
and Papilio of the world. Don Frechin, Route 5, Box 
838, Bremerton, Wash, 

Exchange desired to complete my collection of Nearctic 
and European Lepidoptera, Desire material as follows: 
all Rhopalocera; all Macroheterocera; and Heplalidae, 
Yponomeutidae, Pterophoridae, Orneodidae, Pyralidae, 
Aegeriidae, Cossidae, Zygaenidae, Cochlidiidae, Nolid- 
ae, Lacosomidae, Psychidae. Offer in exchange Lepid. 
of Ohio and elsewhere, Edward C, Welling, 700 E, 240 
St., Euclid 23, ontes 

Palaearctic Ei areas gs wanted - long series for re- 
search, Wish to exchange Nearctic butterflies or will 
pay Lepid, Society dues for foreign collectors who can 
procure long series of needed species for me, Esp.de- 
sire Central Asiatic specimens, Nicholas W. Gillham, 
4 Washington Square North, New York City, N.Y. 
Exchange for South American or southwestern U.S.A. 
Sphingidae: Seitz "American Moths", English edition, 
pp.5-416, pls.1-5l, Castniidae, Zygaenidae, Syntomidae 
complete; Arctiidae incomplete; pp.675-711 Bombycidae 
complete text with pls.140-141, F.E. Holley, 126 Ash 
St., Lombard, Ill. 


eet 


MEXICAN butterflies, papered, with full data, offered 
in exchange for Theclinae of the world. Tanto, in- 
vited. E.W. Fager, Institute of Radiobiology and Bio- 
physics, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Lepidoptera from PERU for scientific purposes collected 
on order by professional field entomologist for many 
years serving research entomologists, Felix Woytkowski, 
Francisco Zela 1067, Letra "L", Lima, PERU, 


For sale: Vol.IX, plates only, of Seitz' "Macrolepid= 
optera of the World.” Excellent condition. Otto H. 
Schroeter, P.O, Box 391, Quaker Hill, Conn. 


Wish to contact those desiring Lepid. for art work, 
Taking '52 orders. M, Fugene Smith, Newnan, Georgia. 


Rarities from Spain and rare endemic spp. from Atlas 
Mts, of Morocco, Will sell, or exchange for better Pa- 
learctic and Nearctic Rhop., esp. Alpine and Arctic 
spp. C.W. Wyatt, Cobbetts, Farnham, Surrey, ENGLAND, 
Wanted: North Am, noctuids not in my collection. Also 
will buy 10,000 butterflies and beetles per month, un- 
der 1.5", for art work. Give price per 1000; send sam- 
ples, C.Hill, 1350 San Luis Rey Dr.,Glendale 8,Calif. 
California moths and butterflies for sale, papered, 
pinned, to suit. Many pupae available. Inquiry invit- 
ed. F.P. Sala, 1912 Hilton Drive, Burbank, Calif. 
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Wanted: fertile ova, larvae, and less common moths of 
the genus Catocala; also Aegeriidae, Offer in exchange 
many spp. of Lepidoptera or other insects, Or will try 
to seeure your needs in this part of the country. 

A.E. Brower, 5 Hospital St., Augusta, Maine. 
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LIVING MATERIAL 
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Chrysalids of EUPHYDRYAS EDITHA TAYLORI available in 
March and April at $1.00 per 20. Orders over $2.00 
postpaid, Order now, send money after delivery. 

Don Frechin, Route 5, Box 838, Bremerton, Wash, 
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Expect to have available at their season, eggs of P. 


ecropia, C. promethea, A. luna, A. io and C. regalis, 
Would like to trade for adult Lepidoptera. List of 


desiderata and terms of trading upon request, 
Otto Ackermann, 639 Walnut St., Irwin, Pa. 


Living pupae, cocoons, and chrysalids from Europe and 
cocoons of Actias selene (India) for sale or exchange 
for native pupae, especially Sphingidae and Saturnii- 
dae, Native and exotic ova in season, Duke Downey, 
51 West 4th St., Sheridan, Wyoming. 

Wild (Conn.) cocoons of SAMIA CYNTHIA, in refrigera- 
tion, offered in exchange for living pupae of other 
Lepidoptera. Esp. need cocoons of Actias luna, for 
each of which ten S. cynthia cocoons will be sent, 
C.L. Remington, Osborn Zool, Lab,, Yale University, 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Living pupae of European Lepidoptera offered in ex- 
change for pupae of Papilionidae, Saturniidae, Sphing- 
idae from North America, Adolf Witz, Groner Strasse 
190, Gottingen, GERMANY, 


Eggs and living chrysalids of THEOPHILA MANDARINA re- 
quired. In order to make arrangements, please write 
first. J.M. Legay, Assistant in Zoology, Station de 
Recherches Sericicoles, Ales (Gard), FRANCE, 


126 QUESTIONS FOR PROFESSOR FORBES 


Q. "Can you tell me how Phyciodes batesii may be dis- 
tinguished from 9 tharos and if Holland's figure of 
tharos 9 is correct? I have tried to solve the prob- 
lem by getting all the pairs I can of either tharos or 
batesii copulating. I now have three pairs of tharos 
and two pairs of bategii found copulating, I can dis= 
tinguish between the pairs when found copulating as 
the tharos Sis quite distinctive, Holland in his 
book shows figures of cand 9 tharos and his 9 looks 
just like the @ and in the three pairs I have this is 


not so. All my females look like what he figures as 
batesii, The two copulating pairs which I have con- 


cluded are batesii all look alike and are similar to 
Holland's figure of batesii. I cannot help conclud- 
ing that Holland's figure of a 9 tharos is incorrect,” 


A, Holland's figures are of the correct species, but 
his figs.3 and 4, supposed to be marcia, are more like 
typical tharos. Batesii female is distinguished by 
the less brown shading about the silver crescent on 
the border of the hind wing (none in the male), the 
much heavier black spotting of under side of fore 
wing, and almost always by the presence of a median 
band of much paler (usually straw yellow) spots on up- 
per side and under side of fore wing. Also they have 
a different flight time, in New York at least: fresh 
male batesii flying with late battered specimens of 
the first brood of tharos, while rubbed female batesii 
fly with early specimens of the second brood of thar- 
os. In the far north, where tharos is single-brooded, 
batesii is believed not to occur. 


Q. "What evolutionary relationship can one attach to 
the presence of two female genital openings in the He- 
Pialidae and most other Lepidoptera, but one opening 
in the Micropterygidae, Eriocraniidae, and a few "Mi- 
cros"? Some recent papers give the single opening a 
very large significance, but I am puzzled by the hep- 
dalid condition." 


A, This feature serves mainly to indicate how much we 
do not yet know on the morphology and relationships 
of the insects, The double female reproductive out— 
let is of a distinctive type in the higher Lepidopte= 
ra (Ditrysia) unlike that of the Hepialidae, which 
may well have arisen independently, as it has in some 
other insects, There is also the possibility of re- 
duction in the families with a single outlet, since 
they are all minute forms, - with reduced male exter- 
nal structures, Intermediate forms need further stu- 
dy, notably the Tischeriidae, Opostega, Eudarcia, and 


Many exotics, 


The third part of the Prof. W.T.M. Forbes' The 
Lepidoptera of New York and Neighboring States will 
deal with the huge family Noctuidae, The manuscript 
has now been completed. Prof. Forbes writes: "I 
have no idea how long it will take in press, almost 
certainly a year, and Part I was four years!" 

In Connecticut, during the interim, we are find- 
ing the two most useful reference works on our noctu- 
ids to be Fortes' "A Table of the Genera of Noctuidae 
of Northeastern North America" (Journ, N.Y. Ent. Soc,, 
vol.22: pp.1-33; 1914) and "The Noctuidae of Pe Pennsyl- 
vania, A Manual", by H.M. Tietz, (Penn. State Coll, 
Sch. Agr. and Exper. Sta., Bull.335: 164 pp.; 1936). 
The latter gives references to figures and descrip— 
tions and to all life-history notes. C.LR 
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W.1T.M.F,. 


ADDRESS CHANGES Vol.5, no,.8 
Blevins, T,B., R.F.D. 3, Box 452M, Vienna, Virginia, 
Crickmer, Noél, Borrego Valley, Borrego Springs, Calif, 
Frechin, D.P., "Route 5, Box 838, Bremerton, Wash, ' 
Loh, P.C., c/o Messrs, *Fehaco Lid., 401/405 Marina 
House, HONG KONG, : 
Orchard, C.D., Grayson St, Station, P.O. Box 242, San 
Antonio, Texas, 
Panske, L,G., 2215 W. Eire St., Chicago, Ill, 
Reichel, J., Baumholder/Pfalz, Amerik, Personalbiiro, — 
GERMANY , ; 


Richard, R.E., 1811 N, Highview, Dearborn, Mich, 
Sala, F.P., 1912 Hilton Drive, Burbank, Calif, 
Schoenherr, W.H., 225 Cedar Ave,, Danville, Tl. 
Stein, G.L.,302A W. Belleview Ave. ,Porterville, calif, 
Wagner, Richard, 97 Franklin Rd,, Teaneck, New Jersey 
Was, H.E., 4118 ue Fairmont Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wieoae 
Whittaker, R.H., Aquatic Biol, Unit, Radiological S 
ence Dept., General Electric Co,, Richland, Wash, 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF MEMBERS 


Baker, Nelson W., 279 Sherwood Drive, Santa Barbera, ; 
Calif. 
Blackman, Thomas M., Idyllwild, Calif. i 
Brinckerhoff, Mr, and Mrs, R.F., Abbott Hall, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, 
Brooks, Paul, Silver Hill Road, Lincoln, Mass, 
Butler, Robert, Box 326, Southern Pines, North Care 
Dalkoff, Leonard, 1726 2 St., Rock Island, Ill, 
Harrington, Peter F., 88 Heddington Ave., Toronto, 
CANADA, 
Hilliard, Stephen S,, 25 Beech St., Framingham, Mass, 
Jacoulet, Paul, Karuizawa, 1371, Nagano Ken, Shinsu, f 
JAPAN, - 
Kaisila, Jouko, Zoological Institute of University, a 
P, Rautatiek, 13, Helsinki, FINLAND, : 
Latham, Roy, Orient, Long Island, New York. ; 
Minahan, Roger P., 8372 E, Westminster Ave., Westmin~ — 
ster, Calif, 
Norwood, Frederick A. (Dr.), 24 Monroe St,, Berea,Ohio, 
Salmon, "John D. (Dr.), Entomologist, Dominion Museum, — 
Wellington, NEW ZEALAND, 
Sette, Oscar E., 4490 Aukai Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Suomalainen, Esko (Prof.Dr.), Institute of Genetics, — 
The University, P. Rautatiekatu 13, Helsinki ,FINLAND, 
Wetherbee, Wallace P,, 25 Foster St., Worcester, Mass, 


DECEASED 


Bridwell, L.H. (Texas). 
Federley, Harry (Finland). 
Forsyth, Marguerite (Mrs.) 
Williams, Evelyn G, (Mrs.) 


a 
RESEARCH REQUESTS 


(Florida). 
(California). 


For my revisionary study of the genus Cymothoe, I need 
little series (9) of all East and South African spe= 
cies. I purchase, exchange, or borrow. Specimens re= 
ceived for study generally had been misdetermined. 
Acknowledgments on publication. Please write: F.G. 
Overlaet, 9 Chaussée de Louvain, Kortenberg, Brabant, 
BELGIUM, 


I have begun a revisionary study of the world Euphy= 

dryas. Distribution and flight-period data, and par= 
ticularly life history notes and accurate data on any 
hybridization experiments will be greatly appreciated. 
Pupal material of either Palaearctic or Nearctic spe- 
cies much desired. I am also interested in borrowing 
series of Euphydryas, Help will be acknowledged upon ~ 
publication, Please write: Nicholas W, Gillham, 4 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York, N.Y. 
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Vice President: 

Vice President: 
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EXECUTI 


J. H. McDUNNOUGH (Halifax, Canada) 
AUSTIN H, CLARK (Washington, U.S.A.) 
WALTER FORSTER (Miinchen, Germany) 
KENNETH J, HAYWARD (Tucumin, Argentina) 
FREDERICK H, RINDGE (New York, U.S.A.) 


J. B, ZIEGLER (Summit, N.J., U.S.A.) 


COUNCI 


Ex-officio: the Six Officers and the Editor-in-Chief 


THOMAS N, FREEMAN (Ottawa, Canada) 
HENRI STEMPFFER (Paris, France) 


Term expires Dec, 1951: 


LLOYD M, MARTIN (Los Angeles, U.S.A.) 


Term expires Dec, 1952: 


N, D, RILEY (London, United Kingdom) 


J. G, FRANCLEMONT (Washington, U.S.A.) 


Term expires Dec. 1953: 


The object of the Lepidopterists' Society, which 
was formed in May, 1947, and formally constituted in 
December, 1950, is "to promote the science of lepid- 
opterology in all its branches, ... to issue a per- 
iodical and other publications on Lepidoptera; to 
facilitate the exchange of specimens and ideas by 
both the professional worker and the amateur in the 
field; to secure cooperation in all measures" direc- 
ted toward these aims (Constitution, Art.II). A 
special goal is to secure free interchange among the 
lepidopterists of all countries, 


Membership in the Society is open to all persons 
interested in any aspect of lepidopterology. Pro- 
spective members must be nominated by two members in 
good standing and then become members by paying the 
current annual dues, Memberships are for full cal- 
endar years only, All members in good standing re- 
ceive The Lepigopterists' News, Institutions may 
subscribe to the publications but may not become 
members, Applications for membership should be sent 
to the Secretary, and all correspondence concerning 
membership and general Society business should be 
directed to him, Completed membership forms and re- 
mittances should be sent directly to the Treasurer, 
All Se should be made payable to: The Lep- 

. There are three paying class- 
es of see 


TAKASHI SHIROZU (Fukuoka, Japan) 


Active Members - annual dues $2.00 (U.S.A.) 
Sustaining Members - annual dues $5.00 (U.S.A) 
life Members - single sum $50.00 (U.S.A.) 


The minimum fee for Active Members is not suffi- 
cient to finance the News and other Society activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, this fee is kept low so that 
cost of membership will not be burdensome to any 
member, regardless of monetary difficulties in his 
country or private economic reasons, Obviously, the 
Sustaining Members make up the difference, A large 
proportion of the Society members have always main- 
tained themselves generously in the Sustaining cate- 
gory. Members not yet Sustaining are earnestly urged 
to consider elevating their class of membership, 


Each year a list of all members of the Society 
is published, with addresses and special interests, 


An Annual Meeting is held each year at which 
election of officers and presentation of papers and 
exhibits take place, All members of the Society are 
expected to vote for officers when mail ballots are 
distributed by the Secretary, Special Meetings may 
be called by the Secretary on receipt of a written 
request from the President or signed by ten members, 
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